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"  It  is  BomethiDg  more  than  a  drawing-room  ornament.  It  is  an  elaborate 
-mod  careful  8timmarj  of  all  that  one  of  our  most  learned  antiquaries,  after 
years  of  pleasant  labour  on  a  very  pleasant  subject,  has  been  able  to  learn 
as  to  the  condition  of  women  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  both  in  colours —  mainly  from  ancient  illuminations — and  also 
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"  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  words  of  exceHsive  praise  for  the  learning, 
judgment,  and  delicate  art  with  which  the  author  has  gathered,  arranged, 
and  presented  the  multifarious  materials  of  a  fascinating  narrative,  that 
would  be  told  effectively  by  the  embellishments  of  the  book,  even  if  the 
illustiations  were  not  accompanied  with  words  of  explanatory  text." — 
Athencntm. 

**  This  is  much  more  than  a  pretty  illustrated  book.  It  is  a  repertory  of 
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sources — M.S.  illuminations  and  the  K4)mance8,  Psalters  and  ChronicIeN. 
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encyclopaedia  oo  a  special  mbject" — Saturdatf  lUvkw. 
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Mr.  Wrigbt  beliovea,  and  with  good  reason, '  that  a  liiatei;  of  the  female 
MX,  in  that  particular  division  of  mankind  to  wUioli  we  ouraelves  belong, 
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PEEFACE. 


As  these  pages  have  passed  through  the  press,  mingled 
feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure  have  actuated  my  heart. 
AVho  shall  speak  the  regret  that  she,  to  whom  its  com- 
position was  a  work  of  love,  cannot  participate  in  the  joy 
which  its  publication  would  have  occasioned — who  shall 
tell  of  that  anxious  pleasure  wliich  I  feel  in  witnessing 
the  success  of  each  and  all   the   efforts  of  her  pen? 

The  Days  of  Bruce  must  be  considered  as  an  endeavour 
to  place  before  the  reader  an  interesting  narrative  of  a 
period  of  history,  in  itself  a  romance,  and  one  perhaps 
as  delightful  as  could  well  have  been  selected.  In  com- 
bination with  the  story  of  Scotland's  brave  deliverer,  it 
must  be  viewed  as  an  illustration  of  female  character, 
and  descriptive  of  much  that  its  Author  considered  ex- 
cellent in  woman.  In  the  high-minded  Isabella  of  Buchan 
is  traced  the  resignation  of  a  heart  wounded  in  its  best 
affections,  yet  trustful  midst  accumulated  miser}-.     In  Isoline 


PEEFACE 

may  be  seen  tbc-  self-inflicted  unhappiness  of  a  too  con- 
fident and  self  reliant  nature ;  vliile  in  Agne^  is  deli- 
neated the  overwhelming  of  a  mind,  too  much  akin  to 
heaven  in  [mrity  and  innocence  to  battle  with  the  stern 
and  bitUT  rairutvs  with  which  her  life  h  strewn. 

How  far  the  merits  of  this  work  may  be  perceived 
becomes  not  me  to  judge;  I  only  know  and  /eel  that 
on  me  litLx  devolved  the  endearing  task  of  publi'^liing 
the  writings  of  my  lamented  child,  that  I  am  fiiMlliitg 
the  defire  of  hor  lifL'. 


SAUAH  AGUILAK. 


THE  DAYS  OF  BEUCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  month  of  March,  rough  and  stormy  as  it  is  in  England, 
would  perhaps  he  deemed  mild  and  beautiful  as  May  by 
those  acciist^)med  to  meet  and  brave  its  fury  in  the  eastern 
Highlands,  nor  would  the  evening  on  which  our  tale  com- 
mences belie  its  wild  and  fitful  character. 

The  wind  howled  round  the  ancient  Tower  of  Buchan,  in 
alternate  gusts  of  wailing  and  of  fury,  so  mingled  with  the 
deep,  heavy  roll  of  the  lashing  waves,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  roar  of  the  one  element  from  the  howl  of 
the  other.  Neither  tree,  hill,  nor  wood  intercepted  the  rushing 
gale,  to  change  the  dull  monotony  of  its  gloomy  tone.  The 
ithan,  indeed,  darted  by,  swollen  and  turbid  from  continued 
storms,  threatening  to  overflow  the  barren  plain  it  watered, 
but  its  voice  was  undistinguishable  amidst  the  louder  wail  of 
wind  and  ocean.  Pine  trees,  dark,  r^ged,  and  stunted,  and 
scattered  so  widely  apart  that  each  one  seemed  monarch  of 
some  thirty  acres,  were  the  only  traces  of  vegetation  for 
miles  round.  Nor  were  human  habitations  more  abundant; 
indeed,  few  dwellings,  save  those  of  such  solid  masonry  as 
the  Tower  of  Buchan,  could  hope  to  stand  scathless  amidst 
the  storms  that  in  winter  ever  swept  along  the  moor. 

No  architectural  beauty  distinguished  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Buchan  ;  none  of  that  tasteful  decoration  peculiar 
to  the  Saxon,  nor  of  the  more  sombre  yet  more  imposing 
style  introduced  by  the  Norman,  and  known  as  the  Gothic 
architecture 

Originally  a  hunting-lodge,  it  had  been  continually  enlarged 
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by  Bncceeding  lords,  without  any  regard  either  to  symmetry 
or  proportion,  elegance  or  conTenieuce  ;  and  now,  early  in 
the  year  1306,  appeared  within  its  outer  walls  as  a  most 
heterogeneous  mass  of  ilUshaped  turrets,  courts,  offices,  and 
galleries,  huddled  together  in  ill-sorted  confusion,  though 
presenting  to  the  distant  view  a  massive  square  buildi^ 
remarkable  only  for  a  strength  and  solidity  capable  of  rensting 
alike  the  war  of  elements  and  of  man. 

Without  all  seemed  a  dreary  wilderness,  hut  within  existed 
indisputable  signs  of  active  life.  The  warlike  inhabitantB 
of  the  tower,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  were 
continually  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  courts  and  galleries,  or 
congregating  in  little  knots,  in  eager  converse.  Some 
cleansing  their  armour  OC  arranging  banners;  others,  young 
and  active,  practising  the  various  manceuvres  of  mimic  war  ; 
each  and  all  bearing  on  their  brow  that  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  anticipation  and  excitement  which  seems  ever 
on  the  expectant  of  it  knows  not  what.  The  condition  of 
Scotland  was  indeed  such  as  to  keep  her  sons  constantly  on 
die  alert,  preparing  for  defence  or  attack,  as  the  insurging 
efforts  of  the  En^ish  or  the  commands  of  their  lords 
should  determine.  From  the  richest  noble  to  the  veriest 
ecrf,  the  aged  man  to  the  little  child,  however  contrary  their 
politics  and  feelings,  one  spirit  actuated  all,  and  that  spirit 
was  war  —  war  in  all  its  deadliest  evils,  its  unmitigated 
horrors,  for  it  was  native  blood  which  deluged  the  rich 
plains,  the  smiling  vales,  and  fertile  hills  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  castle  of  Buchan  resembled  more  a  citadel 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  armed  vassab  than  the 
commodious  dwelling  of  feudal  lords,  one  turret  gave  evi- 
dence, by  its  internal  arrangement,  of  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  a  nearer  approacn  to  comfort  than  its  follows, 
and  seeming  to  proclaim  that  within  its  massive  walls  the 
lords  of  the  castle  were  accustomed  to  reside.  The  apart- 
ments were  either  hung  with  heavy  tapestry,  which  dis- 
played, in  gigantic  pronortiomi,  the  comnats  of  the  Scots 
and  Danes,  or  panelled  with  polished  oak,  rivalling 
ebony  in  its  glossy  blackness,  inlaid  with  solid  silver. 
Heavy  draperies  of  damask  fell  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor  at  every  window,  a  pleasant  guard,  indeed,  from  the 
constant  winds  which  found  entrance  through  many  creaks 
and  corners  of  the  gothic  casements,  but  imparting  a  dingy 
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aspect  to  apartments  lordly  in  their  dimensions,  and  somewhat 
rich  in  decoration. 

The  deep  embrajsures  of  the  casements  were  thus  in  a 
manner  severed  from  the  main  apartment,  for  even  when  the 
curtains  were  completely  lowered  there  was  space  enough  to 
contain  a  chair  or  two,  and  a  table.  The  mmiture  corres- 
ponded in  solidity  and  proportion  to  the  panelling  or  tapestry 
of  tbe  walls;  nor  was  toere  any  approach  even  at  those 
doubtful  comforts  already  introduced  in  the  more  luxurious 
Norman  castles  of  South  Britain. 

The  group,  however,  assembled  in  one  of  these  ancient 
rooms  needed  not  the  aid  of  adventitious  ornament  to 
betray  the  nobility  of  birth,  and  those  exalted  and  chivalric 
feelings  inherent  to  their  rank.  The  sun,  whose  stormy 
radiance  during  the  day  had  alternately  deluged  earth  and 
sky  with  fitful  vet  glorious  brilliance,  and  then,  burying 
itself  in  the  dark  masses  of  overhanging  clouds,  robed  every 
object  in  deepest  gloom,  now  seemed  to  concentrate  his 
departing  rays  in  one  living  flood  of  splendour,  and  darting 
within  the  chamber,  lingered  in  crimson  glory  around  the 
youthful  form  of  a  gentle  girl,  dyeing  her  long  and  cluster- 
ing curls  with  gold.  Slightly  bending  over  a  large  and 
cumbrous  fmrno  which  supported  her  embroidery,  her  attitude 
could  no  more  conceal  the  grace  and  lightness  of  her  child- 
like form,  than  the  glossy  ringlets  the  soft  and  radiant  fea- 
tures which  they  shaded.  There  was  archness  lurking  in 
those  dark  blue  eyes,  to  which  tears  seemed  yet  a  stranger  ; 
the  clear  and  snowy  forehead,  the  full  red  lip,  and  health- 
bespeaking  cheek  had  surely  seen  but  smiles,  and  mir- 
rored but  the  joyous  light  which  filled  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  figure  seemed  to  speak  a  child,  but  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  that  face,  bright,  glowing  as  it  was,  which  yet  would 
tell  of  somewhat  more  than  childhood — that  seventeen  sum- 
mers had  done  their  work,  and  taught  that  guileless  heart 
a  sterner  tale  than  gladness. 

A  young  man,  but  three  or  four  years  her  senior,  occu- 
pied an  embroidered  settle  at  her  feet.  In  complexion,  as 
in  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  there  was  similarity 
between  them,  but  the  likeness  went  no  farther,  nor  would 
the  most  casual  observer  have  looked  on  them  as  kindred. 
Fair  and  lovely  as  the  maiden  would  even  have  been  pro- 
nounced, it  was  perhaps    more    the    expression,   the  sweet 
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innocence  that  characterised  her  features  which  gave  to  them 
their  chann  ;  but  in  the  young  man  there  was  infinitely 
more  than  this,  thongli  efTeminate  aa  was  his  complexion,  ana 
the  bright  snnny  curls  which  floated  over  hia  throat,  he 
was  emmcntly  and  indeBcribablr  beautiful,  for  it  was  the 
mind,  the  glorious  mind,  the  kindling  spirit  which  threw 
their  radiance  over  his  perfect  features ;  the  spirit  and 
mind  which  that  noble  form  enshrined  stood  apart,  and 
though  he  knew  it  not  himself,  found  not  tbeir  equal  in  that 
dark  period  of  warfare  and  of  woe.  The  swoid  and  lauoe 
were  the  only  instruments  of  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  ambi- 
tion, power,  warlike  fame  the  principal  occupants  of  their 
thoughts  ;  the  chase,  the  tourney,  or  the  foray  the  relax*. 
tion  of  their  spirits.  But  unless  that  face  deceived,  there 
was  more,  muca  more,  which  characterised  the  elder  youth 
within  that  chamber. 

A  large  and  antique  volume  of  Norae  legends  rested  on 
his  knee,  which,  in  a  rich  manly  voice,  he  was  reading  aloud 
to  his  companion,  diversifying  his  lecture  with  remarks  and 
explanations,  which,  from  tne  happy  smiles  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  m^den,  appeared  to  impart  the  pleasure 
intended  by  the  speaker.  Tne  other  visible  inhabitant  of 
the  apartment  was  a  noble-looking  boy  of  about  fifteen, 
far  less  steadily  employed  than  his  companions,  for  at  one 
time  he  was  poising  a  heavy  lance,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  various  attitudes  of  a  finished  warrior;  at  others, 
braodishing  a  two-handed  sword,  somewhat  taller  than  him- 
self :  then  glancing  over  the  dioulder  of  his  sister — ^for  so 
nearly  was  he  connected  with  the  maiden,  though  the  raven 
curls,  the  bright  flashing  eye  of  jet,  and  darker  skin  ap- 
peared to  forswear  such  near  relationship — criticising  her 
embroidery,  and  then  transferring  his  scrutiny  to  the  strange 
figures  on  the  gorgeously-illuminated  inanuscript,  and  then 
for  a  longer  period  listening,  as  it  were,  irresistibly  to  the 
wild  legends  which  that  deep  voice  was  so  melodiously  pouring 
forth. 

"  It  will  never  do,  Agnes.  You  cannot  embroider  the 
coronation  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine  and  listen  to  these  wild 
talee  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Look  at  your  clever  pupil. 
Sir  Nigel ;  she  is  placing  a  heavy  iron  buckler  on  the  poor 
king's  head  instead  of  hu  golden  crown."  The  boy  laughed 
long  and  merrily  as  be  apcke,  and  even  Sir  Nigel  smiled ; 
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while  A^es,  blushing  and  confused,  replied,  half  jestingly 
and  half  earnestly,  "And  why  not  tell  me  of  it  before, 
Alan  ?  you  must  have  seen  it  long  ago." 

"And  so  I  did,  sweet  sister  mine;  but  I  wished  to  see 
the  effect  of  such  marvellous  abstraction,  and  whether,  in 
case  of  necessity,  an  iron  shield  would  serve  our  purpose  as 
well  as  a  jewelled  diadem." 

"  Never  fear,  my  boy.  Let  but  the  king  stand  forth,  and 
there  will  be  Scottish  men  enow  and  wimng  to  convert  an 
iron  buckler  into  a  goodly  crown ; "  and  as  Sir  Nigel  spoke 
liis  eyes  flashed,  and  his  whole  countenance  irradiated 
with  a  spirit  that  might  not  have  been  suspected  when  in 
the  act  of  reading,  but  which  evidently  only  slept  till 
awakened  by  an  all-sufficient  call.  "  Let  the  tyrant 
Edward  exult  in  the  possession  of  our  country's  crown  and 
sceptre — he  may  find  we  need  not  them  to  make  a  king; 
aye,  and  a  king  to  snatch  the  regal  diadem  from  the 
proud  usurper  s  brow — the  Scottish  sceptre  from  his  blood- 
stained hands." 

"  Thou  talkest  wildly,  Nigel,"  answered  the  lad  sorrow- 
fully, his  features  assuming  an  expression  of  judgment  and 
feeling  beyond  his  years.  "Who  is  there  in  Scotland  will 
do  this  thing  ?  who  will  dare  again  the  tyrant*s  rage  ?  Is 
not  this  unhappy  country  divided  within  itself,  and  how  may 
it  resist  the  foreign  foe  ? " 

"  Wallace  1  think  of  Wallace !  Did  he  not  well-nigh 
wrest  our  country  from  the  tyrant's  hands  ?  And  is  there 
not  one  to  follow  in  the  path  he  trod — no  noble  heart  to 
do  what  he  hath  done  ? " 

"Nigel,  yes.  Let  but  the  rightful  king  stand  forth,  and 
were  there  none  other,  I — even  I,  stripling  as  I  am,  with 
my  good  sword  and  single  arm,  even  with  the  dark  blood  of 
CJomyn  in  my  veins,  Alan  of  Buchan,  would  join  him,  aye, 
and  die  for  liim." 

"  There  spoke  the  blood  of  Duff,  and  not  of  Comyn  ! " 
burst  impetuously  from  the  lips  of  Nigel,  as  he  gra^iped  the 
stripling's  ready  hand ;  "  and  doubt  not,  noble  boy,  there 
are  other  hearts  in  Scotland  bold  and  true  as  thine  ;  and  even 
as  Wallace,  one  will  yet  arise  to  wake  them  from  their 
stagnant  sleep,  and  give  them  freedom." 

"  Wallace, '  said  the  maiden,  fearfully ;  "  ye  talk  of 
Wallace,  of  his  bold  deeds  and  bolder  heart,   but   bethink 
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ye  of  hiB/ate.  Oh,  were  it  not  better  to  be  still  than  follow 
in  his  steps  unto  the  scaffold  ! " 

"  Dearest,  no ;  better  the  scaffold  and  the  axe,  aye,  even 
the  iron  chains  and  hangman's  cord,  than  the  gilded  fetters 
of  a  tyrant's  yoke.  Shame  on  thee,  sweet  Agnes,  to  counsel 
thoughts  as  these,  and  thou  a  Scottish  maiden."  Yet  even 
as  he  spoke  chidindy,  the  voice  of  Nigel  became  soft  and 
thrilling,  even  as  it  nad  before  been  bold  and  daring. 

"  I  fear  me,  Nigel,  I  have  but  little  of  my  mother's  blood 
within  my  veins.  I  cannot  bid  them  throb  and  bound  as 
hers  with  patriotic  love  and  warrior  fire.  A  lowly  cot  with 
him  I  loved  were  happiness  for  me." 

"But  that  cot  must  rest  upon  a  soil  unchained,  sweet 
Agnes,  or  joy  could  have  no  resting  there.  Wherefore  did 
Scotland  rise  against  her  tyrant, — why  struggle  as  she  hath 
to  fling  aside  her  chains?  Was  it  her  noble  sons?  Alas, 
alas !  degenerate  and  base,  they  sought  chivalric  fame ; 
forgetful  of  their  country,  they  asked  for  knighthood  from 
proud  Edward's  hand,  regardless  that  that  hand  had  crowded 
fetters  on  their  fatlier-land,  and  would  enslave  their  sons. 
Not  to  them  did  Scotland  owe  the  transient  gleam  of  glorious 
light  which,  though  extinguished  in  the  patriot's  blood,  hath 
left  its  trace  behind.  With  the  bold,  the  hardy,  lowly  Scot 
that  gleam  had  birth ;  they  would  be  free  to  them.  What 
mattered  that  their  tyrant  was  a  valiant  knight,  a  worthy 
son  of  chivalry :  they  saw  but  an  usurper,  an  enslaver,  and 
they  rose  and  spurned  his  smile — aye,  and  they  will  rise 
again.  And  wert  thou  one  of  them,  sweet  girl,  a  cotter's 
wife,  thou  too  wouldst  pine  for  freedom.  Yes ;  Scotland 
will  bethink  her  of  her  warrior's  fate,  and  shout  aloud 
revenge  for  Wallace ! " 

Either  his  argument  was  unanswerable,  or  the  energy  of 
his  voice  and  manner  carried  conviction  with  them,  but  a 
brighter  glow  mantled  the  maiden's  cheek,  and  with  it  stole 
the  momentary  shame — the  wish,  the  simple  words  that  she 
had  spoken  could  be  recalled. 

"  Give  us  but  a  king  for  whom  to  fight, — a  king  to  love, 
revere,  obey, — a  king  from  whose  hand  knighthood  were  an 
honour,  precious  as  life  itself,  and  there  are  noble  hearts 
enough  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  and  bright  swords  ready  to 
defend  his  throne,"  said  the  young  heir  of  Buchan,  as  he 
brandished    his    own    weapon    above    his    head,    and    then 
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rested  his  arms  upon  its  broad  hilt,  despondingly.  "But 
where  is  that  king?  Men  speak  of  my  most  gentle  kins- 
man Sir  John  Comyn,  called  the  Red — bah !  The  sceptre 
were  the  same  jewelled  bauble  in  his  impotent  hand  as  in 
his  sapient  uncle's;  a  gem,  a  toy,  forsooth,  the  loan  of 
crafty  Edward.  No !  the  Red  Comyn  is  no  king  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  who  ls  there  beside  ?  The  rightful  heir — a  cold, 
dull-blooded  neutral — a  wild  and  wavering  changeling.  I 
pray  thee  be  not  angered,  Nigel ;  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  e'en 
though  he  is  thy  brother." 

'*  I  know  it,  Alan ;  know  it  but  too  well,"  answered 
Nigel,  sadly,  though  the  dark  slow  rushed  up  to  cheek  and 
brow.     "Yet  Robert's  blood  is  hot  enough.     His  deeds  are 

i)lunged  in  mystery, — his  words  not  less  so;  yet  I  cannot 
ook  on  him  as  thou  dost,  as,  alas  !  too  many  do.  It  may  be 
that  I  love  him  all  too  weU  ;  that  dearer  even  than  Edward, 
than  all  the  rest,  has  Robert  ever  been  to  me.  He  knows 
it  not ;  for  sixteen  years  my  senior,  he  has  ever  held  me  as 
a  child  taking  little  heed  of  his  wayivard  course ;  and 
yet  my  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  his  word,  his  look,  as  if  he 
were  not  what  he  seemed,  but  would — but  must  be  something 
more ! " 

"  I  ever  thought  thee  but  a  wild  enthusiast,  gentle  Nigel, 
and  this  confirms  it.  Mystery,  aye,  such  mysterjr-  as  ever 
springs  from  actions  at  variance  with  reason,  judgment, 
valour — with  all  that  frames  the  patriot.  Would  that  thou 
wert  the  representative  of  thy  royal  line ;  wert  thou  in 
Earl  Robert's  place,  thus,  thus  would  Alan  kneel  to  thee 
and  hail  thee  kmg !  " 

"  Peace,  peace,  thou  foolish  boy,  the  crown  and  sceptre 
have  no  charm  for  me  ;  let  me  but  see  my  country  free,  the 
tyrant  humbled,  my  brother  as  my  trusting  spirit  whispers 
he  shall  be,  and  Nigel  asks  no  more.  * 

"  Art  thou  indeed  so  modest,  gentle  Nigel — is  thy  happi- 
ness so  distinct  from  self  ?  thine  eyes  tell  other  tales  some- 
times, and  speak  they  false,  fair  sir  ?  " 

Timidly,  yet  irresistibly,  the  maiden  glanced  up  from  her 
embroidery,  but  the  gaze  that  met  hers  caused  those  bright 
eyes  to  fall  more  quickly  than  they  were  raised,  and  vainly 
for  a  few  seconds  did  she  endeavour  so  to  steady  her  hand 
as  to  resume  her  task.  Nigel  was,  however,  spared  reply, 
for  a  sharp  and  sudden  bugle  blast  reverberated  through  the 
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tower,  and  vitli  an  excltunatioii  of  wondering  mqniry  Alan 
bounded  from  the  chamber.  There  was  one  ather  inmate 
t^  that  apartment,  whose  presence,  althonKh  known  and  felt, 
had,  as  was  evident,  been  no  reatraint  either  to  the  employ- 
ments or  the  sentiments  of  the  two  youths  and  their 
eompanioQ.  Their  conTersation  had  not  passed  unheeded, 
although  it  had  elicited  no  comment  or  rejoinder.  The 
Countess  of  Suchan  stood  within  one  of  those  deep  em- 
brasures we  have  noticed,  at  times  glancing  towards  the 
youthful  group  with  an  earnestness  of  sorrowing  affection, 
that  seemed  to  have  no  measure  in  ite  depth,  no  snrinking  in 
its  might ;  at  others,  fixing  a  long,  unmeaning,  yet  somewhat 
anxious  gaze  on  the  wide  plain  and  distant  ocean,  which  the 
casement  overlooked. 

It  was  imposuble  to  look  once  on  the  countenance  of  , 
Isabella  of  fiuchan,  and  yet  forbear  to  look  again.  The 
calm  dignity,  the  graceful  majesty  of  her  figure  seemed 
to  mark  her  as  one  bom  to  command,  to  hold  in  willing 
homage  the  minds  and  inclinations  of  men ;  her  pure, 
pale  brow  and  marble  cheek — for  the  rich  rose  seemed  a 
stranger  there — the  long  silky  lash  of  jet,  the  large,  full 
black  eye,  in  its  repose  bo  soft,  that  few  would  guess  how  it 
could  flash  fire,  and  light  up  those  classic  features  with 
power  to  stir  the  stagnant  souls  of  thousands  and  guide 
them  with  a  word.     She   looked  in  feature  as  in  form   & 

Saeen ;  fitted  to  be  beloved,  formed  to  be  obeyed.  Her 
eavy  robe  of  dark  brocade,  wrought  with  thick  threads  of 
KM,  seemed  well  suited  to  her  majestic  form ;  its  long, 
)se  folds  detracting  nought  from  the  graceful  ease  of  her 
carriage.  Her  thick,  glossy  hair,  vying  m  its  rich  blackness 
with  the  raven's  wing,  was  laid  in  smooth  bands  upon  her 
stately  brow,  and  gathered  up  behind  in  a  careless  knol^ 
confined  with  a  bodkin  of  ma.ssive  gold.  The  hood  or  coif, 
formed  of  curiously-twisted  black  and  golden  threads,  which 
she  wore  in  compliance  with  the  Scottish  custom,  that  thus 
made  the  distinction  between  the  matron  and  the  maiden, 
took  not  from  the  peculiarly  graeefiil  form  of  the  head,  nor 
in  any  part  concealed  the  richness  of  the  hair.  Calm 
and  pensive  as  was  the  general  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, few  could  look  ujion  it  without  that  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  respect,  approaching  to  awe,  which  restrained  and 
conquered  sorrow  ever  calls  for.      Perchance  the  cause  of 
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such  emotion  was  all  too  delicate,  too  deeply  yeiled,  to  be 
defined  by  those  rade  hearts  who  were  yet  conscious  of  its 
existence;  and  for  them  it  was  enough  to  own  her  power, 
bow  before  it,  and  fear  her  as  a  being  set  apart 

Musingly  she  had  stood  looking  forth  on  the  wide  waste ; 
the  distent  ocean,  whose  tumbling  waves  one  moment 
gleamed  in  living  light,  at  others  immersed  in  inky  black- 
ness, were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  lowering  sky. 
Hie  moanii^  windus  swept  by,  bearing  the  storm-cloud  on 
their  wings ;  patches  of  olue  gleamed  strangely  and  brightly 
forth;  and,  mt  in  the  west,  crimson  and  amber,  and  pink 
and  green,  inlaid  in  beautiful  mosaic  the  departing  lumi- 
nary's place  of  rest. 

"Alas,  my  gentle  one,"  she  had  internally  responded  to 
her  d&ught^s  words,  "  if  thy  mother's  patriot  heart  could 
find  no  shield  for  woe,  nor  her  warrior  fire,  as  thou  deemest 
it,  guard  her  firom  woman's  trials,  what  will  be  thy  fate  ? 
This  is  no  time  for  happy  love,  for  peaceful  joys,  returned 
s&  it  may  be  ;  for — may  I  doubt  that  truthful  brow,  that 
knightly  soul  (her  glance  was  fixed  on  Nigel) — yet  not  now 
may  the  Scottish  knight  find  rest  and  peace  in  woman's 
love.  And  better  is  it  thus — the  land  of  the  slave  is  no 
home  for  love." 

A  faint  yet  a  beautiful  smile,  dispersing  as  a  momentary 
beam  the  anxiety  stamped  on  her  features,  awoke  at  the 
enthusiastic  reply  of  Nigel.  Then  she  turned  again  to 
the  casement,  for  her  quick  eye  had  discerned  a  party  of 
about  ten  horsemen  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower,  and  on  the  summons  of  the  bugle  she  advanced  from 
her  retreat  to  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

"Why,  surely  thou  art  but  a  degenerate  descendant  of 
the  brave  Macduff",  mine  Agnes,  that  a  bugle  blast  should 
thus  send  back  everv  drop  of  blood  to  thy  little  heart,"  she 
swd,  playfully.  "For  shame,  for  shame  !  how  art  thou 
fitted  to  be  a  warrior's  bride  ?  They  are  but  Scottish  men, 
and  true,  methinks,  if  I  recognise  their  leader  rightly.  And 
it  is  even  so." 

"Sir  Robert  Keith,  right  welcome,"  she  added,  as,  mar- 
shalled by  young  Alan,  the  khight  appeared,  bearing  his 
plumed  helmet  in  his  hand,  and  displaying  haste  and  eager- 
ness alike  in  his  flushed  features  and  soiled  armour. 

**  Ye  have  ridden  long  and  hastily.     Bid  them  hasten  our 
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evening  meal,  my  son ;  or  stay,  perchance  Sir  Robert  needs 
thine  aid  to  rid  him  of  this  garb  of  war.  Thou  canst  not 
serve  one  nobler." 

"  Nay,  noble  lady,  knights  most  don,  not  doff  their 
armour  now.  I  bring  ye  news,  great,  glorious  news,  which 
will  not  brook  delay.  A  royal  messenger  I  come,  chaiged 
by  his  grace  my  king — my  country's  king — with  missiveB  to 
his  friends,  calliog  on  all  who  spurn  a  tyrant's  yoke — who 
love  their  land,  their  homes,  their  ^edom — on  all  who  wish 
for  Wallace — to  awake,  arise,  and  join  their  patriot  king  !" 

"  Of  whom  speakest  thou.  Sir  Robert  Keith  ?  I  charge 
thee,  speak!"  exclaimed  Nigel,  starting  from  the  posture 
of  dignified  reserve  with  which  he  had  welcomed  the  knight^ 
and  springing  towards  him. 

"  Tne  patnot  and  the  king  !^-of  whom  canst  thou  speak  V 

said  Alan,  at  the  samo  instant.     "  Thine  are,  in  very  truth, 

marvellous  tidings,  Sir  Knight ;  an'  thou  canst  call  up  one  to 

unite  such  names,  and  worthy  of  them,  he  shall  not  call  on 

.  me  in  vain." 

"  Is  he  not  worthy,  Alan  of  Buchan,  who  time  flings  down 
the  gauntlet,  who  thus  dares  the  fury  of  a  mighty  sovereign, 
and  with  a  handful  of  brave  men  prepares  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Wallace,  to  the  throne  or  to  the  scaffold !" 

"  Heed  not  my  reckless  boy.  Sir  Robert,"  said  the 
countess,  earnestly,  as  the  eyes  of  her  son  fell  beneath  the 
knight's  glance  of  fiery  reproach  ;  "  no  heart  is  truer  to  his 
■country,  no  arm  more  eager  to  rise  in  her  defence." 

"  The  king  I  the  king  ! "  gasped  Nigel,  some  stian^ 
overmastering  emotion  checking  hia  utterance.  "Who  is 
it  that  has  thus  dared,  thus — " 

"And  canst  thou  too  ank,  young  sir?"  returned  the 
knight,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning.  "  la  thy  sove- 
reign's  name  unknown  to  thee  ?  Is  Robert  Bruce  a  name 
unknown,  unheard,  unloved,  and  thou,  too,  breathest  it  not  ?" 

"  My  brother,  my  brave,  my  noble  brother  ; — I  saw  it,  I 
knew  it !  Thou  wert  no  changUng,  no  slavish  neutral ;  but 
even  as  I  felt,  thou  art,  thou  wilt  be  !  My  brother,  my 
brother,  I  may  live  and  die  for  thee!"  and  the  yonng 
enthusiast  raised  his  clasped  hands  above  his  head,  as  in 
speechless  thanksgiving  for  these  strange,  exciting  news  ; 
his  flushed  cheek,  his  quivering  lip,  nis  moistened  eye 
betraying   an   emotion  which  seemed  for   the   space  of   a 
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moment  to  sink  on  the  hearts  of  aU  who  witnessed  it,  and 
hnsh  each  feeling  into  silence.  A  shoat  from  the  court 
below  broke  that  momentary  pause. 

"  God  save  king  Robert !  then,  say  I,"  vociferated  Alan, 
eagerly  grasping  me  knight's  hand.  "Sit,  sit.  Sir  Knight; 
and  for  the  love  of  heaven,  speak  more  of  this  most  wondrous 
tale.  Erewhile,  we  hear  of  this  goodly  Earl  of  Carrick  at 
Edward's  court,  doing  him  homage,  serving  him  as  his  own 
English  knight,  and  now  in  Scotland — aye,  and  Scotland's 
king.    How  may  we  reconcile  these  contradictions  ?" 

"Bather  how  did  he  vanish   from  the  tyrant's  hundred 

2es,  and  leave  the  court  of  England?"  inquired  Nigel,  at 
e  same  instant   as  the  Countess    of   Bucnan  demanded, 
somewhat  anxiously — 

"And  Sir  John  Comyn,  recognises  he  our  sovereign's 
daim  ?    Is  he  amongst  the  Bruce's  slender  train  ?" 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  on  the  noble  brow  of  the  knight, 
replacing  the  chivaJric  courtesy  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
responded  to  his  interrogators.  He  paused  ere  he  answered, 
in  a  stern,  deep  voice — 

"Sir  John  Comyn  lived  and  died  a  traitor,  lady.  He 
hath  received  the  meed  of  his  base  treachery ;  his  traitorous 
design  for  the  renewed  slavery  of  his  country — the  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  the  only  one  that  stood  forth  in  her 
need." 

"And  by  whom  did  the  traitor  die?"  fiercely  demanded 
the  young  heir  of  Buchan.  "  Mother,  thy  cheek  is  blanched ; 
yet  wherefore  ?  Comyn  as  I  am,  shall  we  claim  kindred 
with  a  traitor,  and  turn  away  from  the  good  cause,  because, 
forsooth,  a  traitorous  Comyn  dies  ?  No  ;  were  the  Bruce's 
own  right  hand  red  with  the  recreant's  blood — he  only  is 
the  Comjm's  king." 

"  Thou  hast  said  it,  youthful  lord,"  said  the  knight, 
impressively.  "Alan  of  Buchan,  bear  that  bold  heart  and 
patriot  sword  unto  the  Bnice's  throne,  and  Comyn's 
traitorous  name  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  scion  of  MacduflF. 
Thy  mother  s  loyal  blood  runs  reddest  in  thy  veins,  young 
sir ;  too  pure  for  Comyn  s  base  alloy.  Know,  then,  the 
Bruce's  hand  is  red  with  the  traitor's  blood,  and  yet,  fearless 
and  firm  in  the  holy  justice  of  hLs  cause,  he  calls  on  his 
nobles  and  their  vassals  for  their  homage  and  their  aid — he 
'Calls  on  them  to  awake  from  their  long  sleep,  and  shake  off 
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the  iron  jroke  from  theif  necks ;  to  prove  that  Scotland— tiie 
free,  the  danatlees,  the  uncooquered  soil,  which  onoQ 
gpumed  the  Soman  power,  to  which  all  other  kingdonu 
howed — is  free,  undaunted,  and  unconqnered  still  He  calls 
alond,  a^e,  even  on  ye,  wife  and  son  of  Comyn  of  Bnchan,  to 
map  the  link  that  binds  ye  to  a  traitor's  bonse,  and  prore 
— though  darkly,  basely  flows  the  blood  of  Macduff  in  one 
descendant's  vein,  that  the  Earl  of  Fife  refuses  homage 
and  allegiance  to  his  soTereign — in  ye  it  mshes  free,  and 
bold,  and  loyal  stilL" 

"  And  he  shall  find  it  so.  Mother,  why  do  ye  not  speak  ? 
You,  from  whose  lips  mv  heart  first  learnt  to  beat  for  Scot- 
land ;  my  lips  to  pray  tnat  one  might  come  to  save  her  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny.  You,  who  taught  me  to  forget  all 
piivate  feud,  to  merge  all  feeling,  every  claim,  in  the  one 
great  hope  of  Scotland's  freedom.  Now  that  the  time  is 
come,  wherefore  art  thou  thus  ?  Mother,  my  own  noble 
mother,  let  me  go  forth  with  thy  blesaiog  on  my  path,  and 
ill  and  woe  can  come  not  near  me.  Speak  to  thy  son  !"  The 
undaunted  boy  flunc  himself  on  his  knee  before  the  coun- 
tess as  he  spoke.  Tiiere  was  a  dark  and  fearfully  troubled 
expression  on  her  noble  features.  She  had  clasped  her  hands 
together,  as  if  to  still  or  hide  their  unwonted  trembling ;  but 
when  she  looked  on  those  bright  and  glowing  features,  there 
came  a  dark,  dread  vision  of  blood,  and  the  axe  and  cord, 
and  she  folded  her  arms  around  hia  neck,  and  sobbed  in  all 
a  mother's  irrepressible  agony. 

"My  own,  my  beautilnl,  to  what  have  I  doomed  thee!" 
she  cried.  "  To  death,  to  woe  !  aye,  perchance,  to  that 
heaviest  woe — a  father's  curse!  exposing  thee  to  death,  to 
the  ills  of  all  who  dare  to  strike  for  freedom.  Alan,  Alan, 
how  can  I  bid  thee  forth  to  death  ?  and  yet  it  is  I  have 
taught  thee  to  love  it  better  than  the  safety  of  a  slave; 
•  longed,  prayed  for  this  moment — deemed  that  for  my  coun- 
try I  could  even  give  my  child — and  now,  now — oh  God  of 
mercy,  give  me  strength  !  ' 

She  bent  down  her  head  on  his,  clasping  him  to  her  hearty 
as  thus  to  still  the  tempest  which  had  whelmed  it.  There  is 
something  terrible  in  that  strong  emotion  which  sometimes 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  overpowers  the  calmest  and  most 
controlled  natures.  It  speaks  of  an  agon^  so  measure- 
less, so  beyond  the  relief  of  sympathy,  that  it  Mis  like  an 
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deefcric  spell  on  the  hearts  of  all  witnesses,  sweeping  all 
■linor  passions  into  dust  before  it.  Little  accostomed  as  was 
Sir  Bobert  Keith  to  sympathise  in  such  emotions,  he  now 
turned  hastily  aside,  and,  as  if  fearing  to  trust  Imnself  in 
alence,  commenced  a  hurried  detail  to  Ni^el  Bruce  of  the 
Earl  of  Carrick's  escape  from  London^  and  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  young  nobleman  endeavoured  to  confine  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  his  eyes'  would  wander  in  the 
direction  of  Agnes,  who,  terrified  at  emotions  which  in  her 
mother  she  had  never  witnessed  before,  was  kneeling  in  tears 
beside  her  brother. 

A  stEong  convulsive  shuddering  passed  over  the  bowed 
inane  of  Isabella  of  Buchan ;  then  she  lifted  up  her 
head,  and  all  traces  of  emotion  had  passed  from  her  features. 
Silentiy  she  pressed  her  lips  on  the  fair  brows  of  her  children 
ahemately,  and  her  voice  faltered  not  as  she  bade  them  rise 
and  heed  her  not. 

"We  will  speak  further  of  this  anon,  Sir  Robert,"  she 
said,  so  caknly,  that  the  knight  started.  "  Hurried  and 
important  as  I  deem  your  mission,  the  day  is  too  far  spent  to 
permit  of  your  departure  until  the  morrow  ;  you  will  honour 
our  evening  meal,  and  this  true  Scottish  tower  for  a  night's 
lodging,  and  then  we  can  have  leisure  for  discourse  on  the 
weighty  matters  you  have  touched  upon." 

She  bowed  courteously,  as  she  turned  with  a  slow,  unfalter- 
ing step  to  leave  the  room.  Her  resumed  dignity  recalled 
the  bewildered  senses  of  her  son,  and,  with  graceful  courtesy, 
he  invited  the  knight  to  follow  him,  and  choose  his  lodging 
for  the  night. 

"  Agnes,  mine  own  Agnes,  now,  indeed,  may  I  win  thee," 
whispered  Nigel,  as  tenderly  he  folded  his  arm  round  her, 
and  looked  fondly  in  her  face.  ''Scotland  shall  be  free!  her 
tjrrants  banished  by  her  patriot  king  ;  and  then,  then  may 
not  Nigel  Bruce  look  to  tnis  little  hand  as  his  reward  ?  Shall 
not,  may  not  the  thought  of  thy  pure,  gentle  love  be  mine, 
in  the  tented  field  and  the  battle's  roar,  urging  me  on,  even 
should  all  other  voice  be  hushed  ? " 

"  Forgettest  thou  I  am  a  Comyn,  Nigel  ?  That  the  dark 
■tain  of  traitor,  of  disloyalty  is  withering  on  our  line,  and 
wider  and  wider  grows  the  barrier  between  us  and  the  Bruce?" 
The  voice  of  the  maiden  was  choked,  her  bright  eyes  dim  with 
tears. 
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"All,  all  I  do  foreet,  save  that  thon  ait  tDine  own 
sweet  love ;  and  tliougn  thy  Dame  is  €011170,  thy  heart  is 
all  Macduff.  Weep  not,  my  Agnes  ;  thine  eyes  wen  never 
framed  for  tears.  Bright  times  for  ns  and  Scotland  are  yet  in 
store  I" 


CHAPTEB  II. 


Foa  the  better  comprehenBion  of  the  events  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  neceseary  to  cast  a  summary 
glance  on  matters  of  historical  and  domestic  import  no 
way  irrelevant  to  onr  snbject,  save  and  except  their  having 
taken  place  some  few  yeaiB  previous  to  the  commencement  ta 
onr  tale. 

The  early  ye&rs  of  Isabella  of  Buchan  had  been  passed  in 
happinesa.  The  only  daud^ter,  indeed  for  seven  years  the 
only  child,  of  Malcolm  Earl  of  Fife,  deprived  of  her 
mother  on  the  birth  of  her  brother,  her  youth  had  been 
nursed  in  a  tenderness  and  care  nncommon  In  those  rude 
ages ;  and  yet,  from  being  constantly  with  her  father,  eho 
imbibed  those  higher  qualities  of  mind  which  so  ably  fitted 
her  for  the  part  which  in  after  years  it  was  her  lot  to 
play.  The  last  words  of  his  devoted  wife,  imploring  him  to 
educate  her  child  himself,  and  not  to  sever  the  tie  between 
them,  by  following  the  example  of  his  compeers,  and  sending 
her  either  to  England,  France,  or  Norway,  had  been  seat 
ously  observed  by  (he  earl ;  the  prosperous  calm  which  was 
the  happy  portion  of  Scotland  during  the  latter  years  of 
Alexander  III.,  whose  favourite  minister  he  was,  enabled 
him  to  adhere  to  her  wishes  far  more  successfully  than  could 
have  been  the  case  had  he  been  called  forth  to  war. 

In  her  father's  castle,  then,  were  the  first  thirteen  years 
of  the  Lady  Isabella  spent,  varied  only  by  occasional  visits 
to  the  court  of  Alexander,  where  her  beauty  and  vivacity 
rendered  hei  an  uDiversal  favourite.  Descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Scottish  families,  whose  race  it  was  their 
boast  had  never  been  adulterated  by  the  blood  of  a 
foreigner,  no  Norman  prejudice  intermingled  with  the 
education  of  Isabella,  to  tarnish  in  any  degree  those  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  patriotism  which  her  father,  the  Eail 
of  Fife,  so  zealously  inculcated.     She    was    a   more    tru^ 
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devoted  Scottish  woman  at  fourteen,  than  many  of  her  own 
rank  whose  years  might  double  hers ;  ready  even  then 
to  sacrifice  even  life  itself,  were  it  called  for  in  defence  of 
her  sovereign,  or  the  freedom  of  her  country;  and  when, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander,  clouds  be^an  to  darken  the 
horizon  of  Scotland,  her  father  scrupled  not  to  impart  to 
her,  child  though  she  seemed,  those  fears  and  anxieties 
which  clouded  his  brow^  and  filled  his  spirit  with  foreboding 
^oom.  It  was  then  that  in  her  flashing  eye  and  lofby  soul, 
m  the  undaunted  spirit,  which  bore  awhile  even  his  colder 
and  more  foreseeing  mood  along  with  it^  that  he  traced  the 
firait  whose  seed  he  had  so  carefully  sown. 

"Why  shoiild  you  fear  so  for  Scotland,  my  father?"  she 
would  urge  ;  "  is  it  because  her  queen  is  but  a  child  and 
now  far  distant,  that  anarchv  and  gloom  shall  enfold  our 
land  ?  Is  it  not  shame  in  ye  tnus  craven  to  deem  her  sons, 
when  in  thy  own  breast  so  much  devotion  and  loyalty  have 
rest  ?  why  not  judge  others  by,  yourself,  my  father,  and  know 
the  dark  things  of  which  ye  dream  can  never  be  ? " 

"  Thou  speakest  as  the  enthusiast  thou  art,  my  child. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  rule  of  our  maiden  queen  my  foreboding 
spirit  dreads  ;  'tis  that  on  such  a  slender  thread  as  her 
young  life  suspends  the  well-doing  or  the  ruin  of  her 
Kingdom.  If  she  be  permitted  to  live  and  reign  over  us, 
all  may  be  well  ;  'tis  on  the  event  of  her,  death  for  which  I 
tremble." 

"  Wait  till  the  evil  day  cometh  then,  my  father,  bring  it 
not  nearer  by  anticipation  ;  and  should  indeed  such  be, 
thinkest  thou  not  there  are  bold  hearts  and  loyal  souls  to 
guard  our  land  from  foreign  foe,  and  give  the  rightful  heir 
hisdue?" 

"  I  know  not,  Isabella.  There  remain  but  few  with  the 
pure  Scottish  blood  within  their  veins,  and  it  is  but  to  them 
our  land  is  so  dear;  they  would  peril  life  and  limb  in  her 
defence.  It  is  not  to  the  proud  baron  descended  from  the 
intruding  Norman,  and  thinking  only  of  his  knightly  sports 
and  increase  of  wealth,  by  it  matters  not  what  war.  Nor 
dare  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  wild  chiefs  of  the  north 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  ;  eager  to  enlarge  their  own 
dominions,  to  extend  the  terrors  of  their  name,  they  will 
gladlv  welcome  the  horrors  and  confusion  that  may  arise  ; 
and  have  we  true   Scottish  blood  enough  to  weigh  against 
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these,  my  child  1  Alaa  1  lubeUa,  oar  only  hope  is  in  the  health 
and  well-doing  of  our  qaeen,  precariouB  as  that  is  ;  but  if  sh& 
&il  UB,  woe  to  Scotland !  " 

The  young  Isabella  could  not  brioff  Forward  any  solid  ai^- 
mentB  in  answer  to  this  reaaoning,  and  therefore  she  nas  talent ;. 
but  she  felt  her  Scottish  blood  throb  quicker  in  her  veins,  as 
he  ^loke  of  the  few  pure  Scottish  men  remaining,  and  inwardly 
Towed,  woman  as  she  was,  to  devote  both  energy  and  life  tt> 
her  countiy  and  its  sovereign. 

Unhappily  for  his  children,  though  perhaps  fortunately 
for  himself,  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  spared  the  witnessing  in 
the  miseries  of  his  conntiy  how  true  had  been  his  forebodings. 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  Idn^,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  Public 
rumour  pointed  to  his  uncle  Macduff  of  Glamis  as  the 
instiffator,  if  not  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  deed ;  but  as 
no  decided  proof  could  be  allied  against  him,  and  the 
High  Courts  of  Scotland  not  seeming  inclined  to  pursue  the 
investigation,  the  rumour  ceased,  and  Macduff  assumed,  with 
great  appearance  of  leal,  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Fife  and  his  sister,  an  ofEce  bequeathed  to  him  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  earl,  his  nephew. 

The  character  of  the  Lady  Isabella  was  formed,  that  td 
her  brother,  a  child  of  eieht,  of  course  was  not;  and  the 
deep,  voiceless  suffering  ber  Other's  loss  occasioned  her 
individually  was  painfmly  heightened,  by  the  idea  that  to 
her  young  brother  his  death  was  an  infinitely  greater 
loisfortune  than  to  herself.  He  indeed  knew  not,  felt  not 
the  agonv  which  bound  her ;  he  knew  not  the  void  which 
was  on  her  soul ;  how  utterly,  unspeakably  lonely  that 
heart  had  become,  accustomed  as  it  had  beeu  to  repose  its 
every  thought,  and  hope,  and  wish,  and  feeling  on  a  parent's 
lore  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  her  clear  mind  felt  and  saw 
that  while  for  herself  there  was  little  fear  that  ^e  should 
waver  in  those  principles  so  carefully  instilled,  for  her 
brother  there  was  mu(m,  verr  much  to  dread.  She  did  not 
and  could  not  repose  confiaence  in  her  kinsman ;  for  her 
pBi«nt'a  sake  she  struggled  to  prevent  dislike,  to  compel 
oelief  that  the  suavity,  even  kindness  of  his  manner,  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed,  had  their  foundation  in 
sincerity  ;  but  when  her  young  brother  became  solely  and 
eatirely  subject  to  his  influence,  she  could  no  longer  reeist 
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tile  conviction  that  their  guardian  was  not  the  fittest  person 
finr  the  formation  of  a  patriot.  She  could  not,  she  would 
not  believe  the  rumour  which  had  once,  but  once,  reached  her 
ears,  uniting  the  hitherto  pure  line  of  Macduff  with  midnight 
murder ;  her  own  noble  mind  rejected  the  idea  as  a  thing 
utterly  and  wholly  impossible,  the  more  so  perhaps,  as  she 
knew  her  father  had  been  latterly  subject  to  an  insidious  dis- 
ease, baffling  all  the  leech's  art,  and  which  he  himself  had 
often  warned  her  would  terminate  suddenly;  yet  still  an 
inward  shuddering  would  cross  her  heart  at  times,  when  in 
hid  presence  ;  she  could  not  define  the  cause,  or  why  she  felt 
it  scmietimes  and  not  always,  and  so  she  sought  to  subdue  it, 
but  she  sondit  in  vain. 

Meanwhik    an   event    approached    materially   connected 
with  the  Lady  Isabella,  and  whose  consummation  the  late 
Thane  of  Fife  had  earnestly  prayed  he  might  have  been 
permitted  to  hallow  with  his  blessing.      Alexander  Comjm, 
Earl  of  Buchan  and  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  had  been 
firom  early  youth  the  brother  in  arms  and  dearest  friend  of 
the   Earl  of  Fife,   and  in   the  romantic   enthusiasm  which 
ever  characterised  the  companionship  of  chivalry,  they  had 
exchanged  a  mutual  vow  tnat  in  after  years,  should  heaven 
grant  them  children,  a  yet  nearer  and  dearer  tie  should  unite 
their  houses.      The  birth  of  Isabella,  two  years  after  that  of 
an  heir  to   Buchan,  was  hailed  with  increased  delight  by 
both  fathers,  and  from  her  earliest  years  she  was  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  Lord  John  as  her  future  husband.     Perhaps 
had  they  been  much  thrown  together,  Isabella's  high  and 
independent  spirit  would  have  rebelled  against  this  wish  of 
her  father,  and  preferred  the  choosing  for  herself,  but  from 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  nine  they  had  been  separated,  the 
Earl  of  Buchan  sending  his  son,  much  against  the  advice  of 
his  friend,  to  England,  ima^ning  that  there,  and  under  such 
a  knight  as  Prince  Edward,  he  would  better  learn  the  noble 
art  of  war  and  all  chivalric  duties,  thaii  in  the  more  barba- 
rous realm  of  Scotland.     To  Isabella,  then,   her  destined 
hiisband  was  a  stranger,  yet  with  a  heart  too  young  and  un- 
sophisticated to  combat  her  parent's  wishes,  by  any  idea  of 
its  affections  becoming  otherwise  engaged,  and  judging  of 
the  son  by  the  father,  to  whom  she  was  ever  a  welcome 
giiest,  and  who  in  himself  was  indeed  a  noble  example  of 
chivalry  and    honour,   Isabella   neither  felt   nor   expressed 
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Kaj  rejmgnance  to  her  father's  wish,  that  she  should  siga 
her  name  to  a  contract  of  bethrothal,  drawn  up  by  the  vener- 
sble  abbot  of  Bucban,  and  to  which  tbe  name  of  Lord 
John  had  been  already  appended ;  it  was  the  linseriug 
echoes  of  that  deep  yet  sentle  voice  blessing  her  compliance 
to  his  wishes  whicn  tbriUed  again  and  again  to  her  heart, 
Eoftening  her  grief,  even  when  that  beloved  voice  was 
hushed  Tor  ever,  ajid  she  had  no  thought,  no  wish  to  recall 
that  promise,  nay,  even  looked  to  its  consummation  with  joy, 
as  a  release  from  tbe  companionship,  nay,  as  at  times  she 
felt,  the  wardance  of  her  kinsman. 

But  this  calm  and  happy  frame  of  mind  was  not  permitted 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  In  one  of  the  brief  intervals  of 
Macduff's  absence  from  the  castle,  about  eighteen  months 
after  her  father's  death,  the  young  earl  prevailed  on  the 
aged  retainer  in  whose  charge  he  had  been  left,  to  con- 
sent to  his  going  forth  to  hunt  the  red  deer,  a  sport  of  which, 
boy  as  he  was,  he  was  passionately  fond.  In  joyous  spirite, 
and  attended  by  a  gallant  train,  he  set  out,  calling  fur  and 
teceivin(|  the  r^y  sympathy  of  his  sister,  who  rejoiced  as 
himself  in  his  emancipation  from  restraint,  which  either  was 
or  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  the  usual  treatment  of  noble 
youths. 

Somewhat  sooner  than  Isabella  anticipated,  they  returned. 
Earl  Duncan,  with  a  wilfulness  which  already  ct^racterised 
him,  weary  of  the  extreme  watehiiilness  of  nis  attendants, 
who,  in  their  ansiety  to  keep  him  from  danger,  checked  and 
interfered  with  his  boyish  wish  to  signalize  himself  by 
Bome  daring  deed  of  agility  and  skill,  at  length  separated 
himself,  except  from  one  or  two  as  wilful  and  but  little  older 
than  himself  The  young  lord  possessed  all  the  daring  of 
his  race,  but  skill  and  foresight  he  needed  greatly,  and 
dearly  would  he  have  paid  for  his  rashness.  A  young  and 
fiery  bull  had  chanced  to  cross  his  path,  and  disregarding 
the  entreaties  of  his  followers,  he  tauntfid  them  with 
cowardice,  and  goaded  the  fririous  animal  to  the  encounter ; 
too  late  be  discovered  that  he  bad  neither  skill  nor  strength 
for  the  combat  he  had  provoked,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
strenuous  exertion  of  a  stranger  youth,  who  diverted  aside 
tbe  fury  of  the  beast,  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
his  thonghtless  daring.  Cnriously  and  almost  enviously 
he  watched  the  combat  between  the  stranger  and  the  boll. 
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nor  did  any  emotion  of  gratitude  rise  in  the  boy's  breast  to 
soften  the  bitterness  with  which  he  regarded  the  victory  of 
the  former,  which  the  reproaches  of  his  retainers,  who  at 
that  instant  came  np,  and  their  condemnation  of  his  folly, 
did  not  tend  to  diminish;  and  almost  sullenly  he  passed  to  the 
rear,  on  their  return,  leaving  Sir  Malise  Dufif  to  make  the 
acknowledgements,  which  should  have  come  from  him,  and 
courteously  invite  the  young  stranger  to  accompany  them 
home,  an  invitation  wluch,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure 
of  Ea^I  Duncan,  was  accepted. 

If  the  stranger  had  experienced  any  emotion  of  anger 
from  the  boy's  slight  of  his  services,  the  gratitude  of  the 
Lady  Isabella  would  have  banished  it  on  the  instant, 
and    amply    repaid    them ;    with    cheeks    glowing,    eyes 

5 listening,  and  a  voice  quivering  with  suppressed  emotion, 
be  had  spoken  her  brief  yet  eloquent  thanks,  and  had  he 
needed  further  proof,  the  embrace  she  lavished  on  her 
young  brother,  as  reluctantly,  and  after  a  long  interval,  he 
entered  the  hall,  said  yet  more  than  her  broken  words. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  fool,  Isabella,  craving  thy  pardon,"  was 
his  ungracious  address,  as  he  sullenly  freed  himself  from 
her.  "  Had  I  brought  thee  the  bull's  horns,  there  might  have 
been  some  cause  for  this  marvellously  warm  welcome,  but 
as  it  is — 

"  I  joy  thou  wert  not  punished  for  thy  rashness,  Duncan. 
Yet  'twas  not  in  such  mood  I  hoped  to  find  thee ;  knowest 
thou  that  'tis  to  yon  brave  stranger  thou  owest  thy 
life  ?" 

"  Better  it  had  been  forfeited,  than  that  he  should  stand 
between  me  and  mine  honour.  I  thank  him  not  for  it,  nor 
owe  him  aught  like  gratitude." 

"  Peace,  ungrateful  boy,  an'  thou  knowest  not  thy  station 
better,"  was  ms  sister's  calm  yet  dignified  reply ;  and  the 
stranger  smiled,  and  by  his  courteous  manner,  speedily 
disnmsed  her  fears  as  to  the  impression  of  her  brothers 
words,  regarding  them  as  the  mere  petulance  of  a  child. 

Days  passed,  and  still  the  stranger  lingered  ;  eminently 
handsome,  his  carriage  peculiarly  graceful,  and  even  dig- 
nified, although  it  was  evident,  from  the  slight  and  as  it 
were  unfinished  roundness  of  his  figure,  that  he  was  but 
in  the  first  stage  of  youth,  yet  his  discourse  and  manner 
were  of  a  kind  that  would  bespeak  him  noble,  even  had  his 
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appeamnce  been  less  co&TinciDg.  According  (o  the  cnstom 
of  the  time,  which  would  have  deemed  t£e  qnestioaing  a 
gnest  as  to  his  name  and  bmily  a  breach  of  all  the  rules  ttf 
chivalry  and  hospitality,  he  remained  unknown. 

"  Men  call  me  Sir  Robert,  though  I  have  still  mv  spurs  to 
win,"  he  bad  once  sud,  laughingly,  to  Lady  iBabella  and 
her  kinsman  Sir  MaJise  Duff,  "but  I  would  not  produm 
my  birth  till  I  may  bring  it  honour." 

A  month  passed  ere  tbeii  guest  took  his  departnie, 
leaving  reeard  and  regret  behind  him,  in  all  perhaps  save 
in  the  childish  breast  of  Earl  Duncan,  whoso  sullen  manner 
had  never  changed.  There  wan  a  freshneea  and  light- 
heartedness,  and  a  wild  spirit  of  daring  gallantiT  about  the 
stranger  that  fascinated,  men  scarce  knew  wherefore  ;  ft 
reckless  independence  of  sentiment  which  charmed,  ftom 
the  utter  araence  of  all  affectation  which  it  comprised. 
To  all,  save  to  the  Lady  Isabella,  he  was  a  mere  hoy ; 
younger  even  than  his  years,  but  in  conversation  with  her, 
his  superior  mind  shone  forth,  proving  he  could  in  truth 
appreciate  hers,  and  give  back  intellect  for  intellect,  feeling  for 
feeling  ;  perhaps  her  beauty  and  unusual  endowments  had 
left  their  impression  upon  him.  However  it  may  be,  one 
day,  one  little  day,  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Robert, 
Isabella  woke  to  the  consciousneas  that  the  calm  which  had 
BO  long  rested  on  her  spirit  had  departed,  and  for  ever  ;  and 
to  what  had  it  given  place — had  sne  dared  to  love,  she,  the 
betrothed,  the  promised  bride  of  another  ?  No ;  she  could 
not  have  sunk  thus  low,  her  heart  had  been  too  long  con- 
trolled to  rebel  now.  She  might  not,  she  would  not  listen 
to  its  voice,  to  its  wild  impassioned  throbs.  Alas  !  she 
miscalculated  her  own  power ;  the  fastnesses  she  had  deemed 
secure  were  forced;  they  closed  upon  their  subtle  foe,  and 
held  their  conqueror  prisoner. 

But  Isabella  was  not  one  to  waver  in  a  determinatioa 
when  once  formed  ;  how  might  she  break  asunder  links 
which  the  dead  had  hallowed.  She  became  the  bride  of 
Lord  John ;  she  sought  with  her  whole  sonl  to  forget  the 
past,  and  love  him  according  to  her  bridal  vow,  and  as  time 
passed,  she  ceased  to  think  of  that  beautiful  vision  of 
her  early  youth,  save  as  a  dream  that  had  had  no  resting  ; 
and  a  mother's  fond  yearnings  sent  their  deep  delicious 
twestnesB  la  cnl  on  the  troubled  waters  of  her  heart     She 
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might  have  done  this,  bat  unhappily  she  too  soon  discovered 
her  husband  was  not  one  to  aid  her  in  her  unsuspected  task, 
to  soothe  and  guide,  and  by  his  afifection  demand  her 
|;ratitude  and  reverence.  Enwrapped  in  selfishness  or  haughty 
mdifference,  his  manner  towards  her  ever  harsh,  unbending; 
and  suspicious,  Isabella  s  pride  would  have  sustained  her, 
had  not  her  previous  trial  lowered  her  in  self-esteem ;  but 
as  it  was,  meekly  and  silently  she  bore  with  the  continued 
outbreak  of  unrestrained  passion,  and  never  wavered  from 
the  path  of  duty  her  dear  mind  had  laid  down. 

On  the  birth  of  a  son,  however,  her  mind  regained  its  tone, 
*  and  inwardly  yet  solemnly  she  vowed  that  no  mistaken  sense 
of  duty  to  her  husband  should  interfere  with  the  education  of 
her  son.  As  ?ddely  opposed  as  were  their  individual 
characters,  so  were  the  politics  of  the  now  Earl  and 
Gounteas  of  Buchan.  Educated  in  England,  on  friendly 
terms  with  her  king,  he  had,  as  the  Earl  of  Fife  antici- 
pated, lost  all  nationality,  ail  interest  in  Scotland,  and  as 
willingly  and  unconcernedly  taken  the  vows  of  homage  to 
John  Baliol,  as  the  mere  representative  and  lieutenant  of 
Edward,  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  free  and  unlimited 
kinfi^.  He  had  been  among  the  very  first  to  vote  for  calling 
in  the  King  of  England  as  umpire  ;  the  most  eager  to  second 
and  carry  out  all  Edward  s  views,  and  consequently  high  in 
that  monarch's  favour,  a  reputation  which  his  enmity  to  the 
house  of  Bruce,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  competitors 
of  the  crown,  did  not  tend  to  diminish.  Fortunately  per- 
haps for  Isabella,  the  bustling  politics  of  her  husband 
constantly  divided  them.  The  births  of  a  daughter  and  son 
had  no  efifect  in  softening  his  hard  and  selfish  temper ;  he 
looked  on  them  more  as  incumbrances  than  pleasures,  and 
leaving  the  Countess  in  the  strong  Tower  of  Buchan,  he 
himself,  with  a  troop  of  armed  and  mounted  Comyns, 
attached  himself  to  the  court  and  interests  of  Edward, 
seeming  to  forget  that  such  beings  as  a  wife  and  cliildren 
had  existence.  Months,  often  years,  would  stretch  between 
the  earl's  visits  to  his  mountain  home,  and  then  a  week 
was  the  longest  period  of  his  lingering ;  but  no  evidence 
of  a  gentler  spint  or  of  less  indiflference  to  his  children 
was  apparent,  and  years  seemed  to  have  turned  to 
positive  evil,  qualities  which  in  youth  had  merely  seemed 
unamiable. 
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Desolate  as  the  fdtnatioQ  of  the  countess  might  perham 
appear,  she  found  solace  and  delight  in  moulding  ue 
youDg  minds  of  bet  children  according  to  the  pure  and 
elevated  cast  of  her  own.  All  the  long-suppressed  tender- 
ness of  her  nature  was  lavished  upon  them,  and  on  their 
innocent  love  she  sought  to  rest  the  pasdonate  yearnings  al 
her  own.  She  taught  them  to  be  patriots,  in  the  purest, 
most  beautiful  appropriation  of  the  term, — to  spurn  the 
yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  oppressor,  however  light  and 
flowery  the  links  of  that  yoke  might  seem.  She  could  not 
bid  them  love  and  revere  their  father  as  she  longed  to  do, 
bnt  she  taught  them  that  where  their  dutv  to  their  country 
and  their  free  and  unchained  king  interfered  not,  in  all  things 
they  must  obey  and  serve  tbeir  lather,  and  seek  to  win 
his  love. 

Once  only  had  the  Countess  of  Buchan  beheld  the 
vision  which  bad  crossed  her  youth.  He  bad  come,  it 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  track,  and  .asked  hospitality  for 
a  nieht,  evidently  without  knowing  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
castle ;  perhaps  his  thoughts  were  preoccupied,  for  a  deep 
gloom  was  on  his  brow,  and  though  he  had  started  with 
evident  pleasure  when  recognising  his  beautiful  hostess,  the 
gloom  speedily  resumed  ascendancy.  It  was  but  a  few 
weeks  alter  tne  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  therefore 
Isabella  felt  there  was  cause  enough  for  depression  uid 
oDeasiness.  The  grace  of  boyhood  had  given  place  to  a 
finished  manliness  of  deportment,  a  calmer  expression  of 
feature,  denoting  that  years  had  changed  and  steadied  the 
character,  even  as  the  form.  He  then  seemed  as  one 
labouring  under  painful  and  heavy  thought,  as  one  brooding 
over  some  mighty  change  within,  as  if  some  question  (» 
weighty  import  were  struggling  with  recollections  and 
visions  of  the  past.  He  had  spoken  little,  evidently 
shrinking  in  pain  from  all  reference  to  or  information  on 
the  late  engagement.  He  tarried  not  long,  departing  with 
dawn  next  day,  and  they  did  not  meet  again. 

And  what  had  been  the  emotions  of  the  countess?  Perhaps 
her  heart  had  throbbed,  and  het  cheek  paled  and  flushed, 
at  this  unexpected  meeting  with  one  she  bad  fervently 
prayed  never  to  see  again  ;  but  not  one  feeling  obtained 
ascendancy  in  that  heart  which  she  would  have  dreaded  to  un- 
veil to  the  eye  of  her  husband.     She  did  indeed  feel  that  had 
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her  lot  been  cast  otherwise,  it  must  have  been  a  happy  one, 
bat  the  thought  was  transient.  She  was  a  wife,  a  mother^ 
and  in  the  happiness  of  her  children,  her  youth,  and  all  its 
joys  and  pangs,  and  dreams  and  hopes,  were  merged,  to  be 
recalled  no  more. 

The  task  of  instilling  patriotic  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of 
ber  son  had  been  insensibly  aided  by  the  countess's  inde- 
pendent position  amid  the  retainers  of  Buchan.  This 
earldom  had  only  been  possessed  by  the  family  of  Gomjm 
since  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  passing 
into  their  family  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Countess  of 
fiuchan  with  Sir  William  GomjUy  a  knight  of  goodly 
&your  and  repute.  This  interpolation  and  ascendancy  of 
strangers  was  a  continual  source  of  jealousy  and  ire  to  the 
ancient  retainers  of  the  olden  heritage,  and  continually 
threatened  to  break  out  into  open  feud,  had  not  the  soothing 
policy  of  the  Countess  Margaret  and  her  descendants,  by 
continually  employing  them  together  in  subjecting  other 
petty  clans,  contrived  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  As 
long  as  their  lords  were  loyal  to  Scotland  and  her  king,  and 
behaved  so  as  to  occasion  no  unpleasant  comparison 
between  them  and  former  superiors,  all  went  on  smoothly; 
but  the  haughty  and  often  outrageous  conduct  of  the  present 
earl,  his  utter  neglect  of  their  interests,  his  treasonous 
politics,  speedily  roused  the  slumbering  fire  into  flame.  A 
secret  yet  solemn  oath  went  round  the  clan,  by  which  every ' 
fighting  man  bound  himself  to  rebel  against  their  master, 
rather  than  betray  their  country  by  siding  with  a  foreign 
tyrant ;  to  desert  their  homes,  their  all,  and  disperse  singly 
midst  the  fastnesses  and  rocks  of  Scotland,  than  lift 
a    sword    against    her    freedom.       The    sentiments    of 

e  countess  were  very  soon  discovered ;  and  even  yet 
stronger  than  the  contempt  and  loathing  with  which  they 
looked  upon  the  earl,  was  the  love,  the  veneration  they  bore 
to  her  and  to  her  children.  If  his  mother's  lips  had  been 
silent,  the  youthful  heir  would  have  learned  loyalty  and 
patriotism  from  his  brave  though  unlettered  retainers, 
as  it  was  to  them  he  owed  the  skill  and  grace  with  which 
he  sate  his  fiery  steed,  and  poised  his  heavy  lance,  and 
wielded  his  stainless  brand — to  them  he  owed  all  the  chi- 
valric  accomplishments  of  the  day;  and  though  he  had 
never  quitted  the  territories  of   Buchan,    he    would  have 
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fotmd  few  to  compete  vith  him  in  bis  high  and  gallant 
spiiit. 

Dark  and  troab1«d  was  the  political  aspect  of  unhappy 
Scotland,  at  the  eventful  pericxl  at  which  our  tale  com- 
mences. The  barbaroua  and  most  unjust  execution  of 
Sir  William  Wallace  had  struck  the  whole  countiy  as  with 
a  deadly  panic,  from  which  it  seemed  there  wu  not  one 
.to  rise  to  cast  aside  the  heav^  chains,  whose  weight  it 
seemed  had  crushed  the  whole  langdom,  and  taken  from  it 
the  last  gleams  of  patriotism  and  of  hope.  Eveir  fortreea 
of  strength  and  consequence  was  in  possession  of  th« 
English.  English  soldiers,  English  commisBioneis,  English 
judges,  laws,  and  regulations  now  filled  and  governed 
Scotland.  The  abrogation  of  all  those  ancient  customs^ 
which  had  descended  from  the  Celts  and  Picts  and  Scots^ 
fell  upon  the  hearta  of  all  true  Scottish  men  as  the  tearing 
asunder  the  last  links  of  freedom,  and  branding  them  ad 
slavea.  Her  principal  nobles,  atrangelv  and  traitorously, 
preferred  safety  ana  wealth,  in  the  acknowledgement  and 
servitude  of  Edward,  to  glory  and  honour  in  the  servica 
of  their  countiy ;  aud  the  spirits  of  the  middle  ranka 
yet  spurned  the  inglorious  yoke,  aud  throbbed  but  for  one 
to  lead  them  on,  if  not  to  victory,  at  least  to  an  honourable 
death.  That  one  seemed  not  to  rise  j  it  was  as  if  the  mighty 
soul  of  Scotland  had  departed,  when  Wallace  slept  is 
"death. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


A  BOSTUNQ  and  joyous  aspect  did  the  ancient  town  of 
Scone  present  near  the  end  of  March,  1306.  Subdued, 
indeed,  and  evidently  under  some  restraint  and  mystery, 
which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
English,  who  were  quartered  in  large  numbers  over  almost 
the  whole  of  Perthshire ;  some,  however,  appeared  exempt 
from  these  most  unwelcome  guests.  The  nobles,  esquires,  yeo- 
men, aud  peasants — all,  by  their  national  garb  and  eager  yet 
suppressea  voices,  might  be  known  at  once  as  Scotsmen 
light  and  true. 

It  had  been  long,  very  long  since  the  old  quiet  town 
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had  witneflsed  sach  bua^  groups  and  such  eager  tongues 
as  on  aU  sides  thronged  it  now ;  the  very  burghers  and 
men  of  handicraft  wore  on  their  countenances  tokens  of 
something  momentous.  There  were  smiths'  shops  opening  on 
every  side,  armourers  at  work,  anvils  clanging,  spears 
sharpening,  shields  burnishing,  bits  and  steel  saddles  and 
sharp  spurs  meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Ever  and  anon, 
came  a  burst  of  enlivening  music,  and  well  mounted  and 
gallantly  attired,  attended  by  some  twenty  or  fifty  followers, 
as  may  be,  would  gallop  down  some  knight  or  noble,  his 
armour  flashing  back  a  hundred  fold  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun ;  his  silken  pennon  displayed,  the  device  of  which  seldom 
fiuled  to  excite  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  excited  crowds  ;  his 
stainless  shield  and  heavy  spear  borne  by  his  attendant 
esquires ;  his  vizor  up,  as  if  ne  courted  and  dared  recogni- 
tion ;  his  surcoat,  curiously  and  tastefully  embroidered ;  his 
gold  or  silver-sheathed  and  hilted  sword  suspended  by  the 
silken  sash  of  many  folds  and  brilliant  colouring.  On  foot 
or  on  horseback,  these  noble  cavaliers  were  continually 
passing  and  repassing  the  ancient  streets,  singly  or  in 
groups  ;  then  there  were  their  followers,  all  carefully  and 
strictly  armed,  in  the  buft'  coat  plaited  with  steel,  the  well- 
quilted  bonnet,  the  huge  broadsword ;  Highlanders  in  their 
pc^culiar  and  graceful  costume ;  even  the  stout  farmers,  who 
might  also  oe  found  amongst  this  motly  assemblage, 
wearing  the  iron  hauberk  and  sharp  sword  beneath  their 
apparently  peaceful  garb.  Friars  in  their  grey  frocks  and 
black  cowls,  and  stately  burghers  and  magistrates,  in  their 
velvet  cloaks  and  gold  chains,  continually  mingled  their 
peaceful  forms  with  their  more  warlike  brethreu,  and  lent  a 
yet  more  varied  character  to  the  stirring  picture. 

Varied  as  were  the  features  of  this  moviug  multitude,  the 
expression  on  every  countenance,  noble  and  follower, 
yeoman  and  peasant,  burgher  and  even  monk,  was  in- 
Tariably  the  same  —  a  species  of  strong  yet  suppressed  ex- 
citement, sometimes  shaded  by  anxiety,  sometimes  lighted 
by  hope,  almost  amounting  to  triumph ;  sometimes  the  dark 
frown  of  scorn  and  hate  would  pass  like  a  thunder-cloud 
over  noble  brows,  and  the  mailed  hand  unconsciously 
clutched  the  sword ;  and  then  the  low,  thrilling  laugh  of 
derisive  contempt  would  disperse  the  shade,  and  the 
muttered  oath  of   vengeance    drown  the  voice    of   execra- 
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tioa  It  would  h&ve  heai  &  strange  yet  mighl^  Btndsr,  the  fBCo 
of  man  in  that  old  town  ;  but  men  were  »fl  too  mnch  ex- 
cited to  observe  their  fellows,  to  them  it  was  enoiuh — un- 
spoken, unimparted  wisdom  as  it  was — to  know,  to  feel,  one 
common  feeling  bound  that  vaiied  mass  of  men,  one  mightf 
interest  made  them  brothers. 

The  ancient  Palace  of  Scone,  so  long  nnnsed,  was  now 
evidently  the  head-quarters  of  the  noblemen  hovering  abont 
the  town,  for  vrhatever  purpose  they  were  there  assembled. 
The  heavy  S&g  of  Scotland,  in  all  its  massive  quartering,  as 
the  symbol  of  a  free,  uiifettered  kingdom,  waved  from  the 
centre  tower  ;  archers  and  spearmen  lined  the  courta,  sen- 
tinels were  at  their  posts,  giving  and  receiving  the  watch- 
word ^m  all  who  passed  and  repassed  the  heavy  gat«8, 
which  from  dawn  tUl  oightfoll  were  flung  wide  open,  as 
if  the  inmates  of  that  regal  dwelling  were  ever  rrady  to 
receive  their  friends,  and  feared  not  the  approach  of  foes. 

The  sun,  though  sinking,  was  still  bright,  when  the  stow 
and  dignified  approach  (M  the  venerable  abbot  of  Scone 
occasioned  some  stir  and  bustle  amidst  the  joyous  occupants 
of  the  palace  yard ;  tJie  wild  joke  was  hu&bed,  the  noisy 
brawl  subsided,  the  games  of  quoit  and  hurling  the  bar 
awhile  suspended,  and  the  nlence  of  unaffected  reverence 
awaited  the  good  old  man's  approach  and  kindly-given 
benediction.  Leaving  his  attendants  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms,  the  abbot  proceeded  op  the  masdve  stone  staircase, 
and  along  a  broad  and  lengthy  passage,  darkly  panelled 
with  thick  oak,  then  pushing  aside  some  heavy  arras,  stood 
within  one  of  the  state  chambers,  and  gave  his  fervent 
benison  on  one  within.  This  was  a  man  in  the  earliest  and 
freshest  prime  of  life,  that  period  uniting  all  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  youth  with  the  mature  thought,  and  steady 
wisdom,  and  cfdmer  views  of  manhood.  That  he  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  blood,  and  training,  one  glance  sufficed; 
peculiarly  and  gloriously  distinguished  in  the  quiet  majesty 
of  bis  figure,  in  the  mild  attempered  gravity  of  his  com- 
manding features.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  marked 
him  out  for  the  distinguished  part  it  was  bis  to  play. 
Already  there  were  lines  of  thought  upon  the  clear  and 
open  brow,  and  round  the  mouth ;  and  the  blue  eye  shone 
with  that  calm,  steady  lustre,  which  seldom  comes  till  the 
changeful  fire    and    wild    vinons    of   dreamy    youth  have 
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departed.  His  hair,  of  rich  and  glossy  brown,  fell  in  loose 
nataral  curls  on  either  side  his  face,  somewhat  lower  than  his 
throat,  shading  his  cheeks,  which,  rather  pale  than  otherwise, 
added  to  the  somewhat  grave  aspect  of  his  countenance; 
his  armour  of  steel,  richly  and  curiously  inlaid  with 
burnished  gold,  sat  lightly  and  easily  upon  his  peculiarly 
tall  and  manly  figure  ;  a  sash,  of  azure  silk  and  gold^ 
suspended  his  sword,  whose  sheath  was  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  his  armour,  though  the  hilt  was  studded  with 
gema  His  ooUar  was  also  of  gold,  as  were  his  gauntlets, 
which  with  his  helmet  rested  on  a  table  near  him  ;  a 
coronet  of  plain  gold  surmounted  his  helmet,  and  on  his 
snrcoat,  which  lay  on  a  seat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
might  be  discerned  the  rampant  lion  of  Scotland,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown. 

The  apartment  in  which  he  stood,  though  shorn  of  much 
of  that  splendour  which,  ere  the  usurping  invasion  of 
Edward  of  England,  had  distinguished  it,  still  bore  evidence 
of  being  a  chamber  of  some  state.  The  hangings  were  of 
dark  green  velvet  embroidered,  and  with  a  very  broad 
fringe  of  gold  ;  drapery  of  the  same  costly  material  adorned 
the  broad  casements,  which  stood  in  heavy  frames  of  oak, 
black  as  ebony.  Large  folding-doors,  with  panels  of  the 
same  beautiful  material,  richly  carved,  opened  into  an  ante- 
chamber, and  thence  to  the  grand  staircase  and  more 
public  parts  of  the  building.  In  this  antechamber  were 
now  assembled  pages,  esquires,  and  other  officers  bespeaking 
a  royal  household,  though  much  less  numerous  than  is 
generally  the  case. 

"Sir  Edward  and  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas  have  not 
returned,  sayest  thou,  good  Athelbert  ?  knowest  thou  when 
and  for  what  went  they  forth  ? "  were  the  words  which  were 
spoken  by  the  noble  we  have  described,  as  the  abbot  en- 
tered, unperceived  at  first,  from  his  having  avoided  the 
public  entrance  to  the  state  rooms  ;  they  were  addressed 
to  an  esquire,  who,  with  cap  in  hand  and  head  some- 
what lowered,  respectfully  awaited  the  commands  of  his 
master. 

"  They  said  not  the  direction  of  their  course,  my  liege  ; 
'tis  thought  to  reconnoitre  either  the  movements  of  the 
English,  or  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  the  Lord  of 
Rfe.     They  departed  at  sunrise,  with  but  few  followers." 
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"  On  but  a  naeleas  erraad,  good  Athelbert,  methinlo^ 
an  tbejr  bope  to  gi«et  Earl  Dnncao,  save  witli  a  host  (£ 
English  at  nis  back.  Bid  Eb  Edward  hither,  ahonld  he- 
letum  ere  nightfall,  and  see  to  the  instant  deiiTery  of 
tiboae  p^Mrs ;  I  fear  me,  the  good  lord  bishop  has  wwted 
for  them :  and  stay — Sir  Robert  Keith,  hath  he  not  yet 
returned?" 

"  No,  good  my  lord." 

"  Ha ;  he  tanieth  long,"  answered  the  noble,  mueiBgly. 
"Now  heaven  forefeud  no  evil  hath  befallen  him ;  but  to 
Mij  mission,  Athelbert,  I  must  not  detain  thee  witli  doubts 
and  caviL  Ha  !  reverend  &tber,  ri^ht  welcome,"  he  added, 
perceiving  him  as  he  turned  again  to  the  table,  on  the 
eaquire  reverentially  withdrawing  from  his  preaenne,  and 
bending  his  head  hnmbly  in  acknowledgement  of  the 
abbot's  benediction.  "  Thou  findest  me  bosied  as  nsnaL 
Seeet  thou,"  he  pointed  to  a  rough  map  of  Scotland  lying 
before  him,  curiously  intersected  with  mystic  lines  and 
crosses,  "  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Lanark,  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  in  the  power  o^  nay  peopled  by  English.  Ai- 
gyle  ou  the  west,  Elgin,  Aberdeen,  with  BanfT  eastward, 
teeming  with  proud,  falae  Scots,  hereditary  foes  to  the  BmceL 
false  traitors  to  their  land;  the  north — why,  'tis  the  same  foul 
tale  ;  and  yet  I  d&re  to  raise  my  banner,  dare  to  wear  the 
crown,  and  Biag  defi&nce  in  the  teeth  of  all.  What  sayest 
thou,  father — is  t  not  a  madman's  deed  'i " 

All  appearance  of  gravity  vanished  &om  his  features  as 
he  spoke.  His  eye,  seemingly  so  mild,  dashed  till  its  veiy 
colour  could  not  have  been  distinguished,  his  cheek  glowec^ 
hia  lip  curled,  and  his  voice,  ever  peculiarly  rich  and  sonorous, 
deepened  with  the  excitement  of  soul. 

"  Were  the  t&te  of  man  in  his  own  hands,  were  it 
hie  and  his  alone  to  make  or  mar  his  destiny,  I  should 
e'en  proclaim  thee  mad,  my  son,  and  seek  to  turn  thee  from 
thy  desperate  punxise  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Man  is  but  an 
instrument,  and  I^  who  urged  thee  to  this  deed,  who  wills- 
not  this  poor  land  to  rest  enslaved,  will  give  thee  strength 
and  wisdom  for  its  freedom.  His  ways  are  not  as  man  s  : 
and  circled  as  thou  seemest  with  foes.  His  strength  shall 
bring  thee  forth  and  gird  thee  with  His  glory.  Thou 
wouldst  not  turn  aside,  my  son  —  thou  feareat  not  thy 
foes!" 
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"Fear!  hoW  &ther,  it  is  a  word  unknown  to  the  chil- 
^dren  of  the  Bruce  !  I  do  but  smile  at  mine  extensive 
kingdom  -r-  of  some  hundred  acres  square  ;  smile  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  greet  me  uege  and  king,  as  if 
ihe  words,  so  long  unused,  should  now  do  double  duty  for 
long  absence." 

**  And  better  so^  my  son,"  answered  the  old  man,  cheer- 
folly.  "  Derotion  to  her  destined  saviour  argues  well  for 
bonny  Scotland :  better  do  homage  unto  thee  as  liege  and 
king;  though  usurpation  hath  abridged  thy  kingdom, 
tiian  to  the  hireling  of  Endand's  Edward,  sdl  Scotland 
at  his  feet  Men  will  not  Imeel  to  sceptsred  slaves,  nor 
freemen  fiflht  for  tyrants'  tools.  Sovereign  of  Scotland 
thou  art,  ^ou  shalt  be,  Robert  the  Bruce  !  Too  long  hast 
thou  kept  back,  but  now,  if  arms  can  fight  and  hearts  can 
pray,  thou  shalt  be  king  of  Scotland." 

The  abbot  spoke  with  a  fervour,  a  spirit  which, 
though  perhaps  httle  accordant  with  his  clerical  character, 
thrilled  to  the  Bruce's  heart.  He  grasped  the  old  man's 
hand. 

"  Holy  father,"  he  said,  "thou  wouldst  inspire  hearts  with 
ardour  needing  inspiration  more  than  mine  ;  and  to  me 
thou  givest  hope,  and  confidence,  and  strength.  Too  long 
have  I  slept  and  dreamed,"  his  countenance  darkened,  and 
his  voice  was  sadder ;  "fickle  in  purpose,  uncertain  in  accom- 
plishment ;  permitting  my  youth  to  moulder  'neath  the 
blasting  atmosphere  of  t)Tanny.  Yet  will  I  now  atone  for 
the  neglected  past.  Atone !  aye,  banish  it  from  the  minds 
of  men.  My  country  hath  a  claim,  a  double  claim  upon  me  ; 
she  calls  upon  me,  trumpet-tongued,  to  arise,  avenge  her, 
and  redeem  my  misspent  youth.  Nor  shall  she  call  on  me  in 
vain,  so  help  me,  gracious  heaven  ! " 

"Amen,'  fervently  responded  the  abbot,  and  the  king 
continued  more  hurriedly — 

"  And  that  stain,  that  blot,  father  ?  is  there  mercy  in 
heaven  to  wash  its  darkness  from  my  soul,  or  must  it 
linger  there  for  ever,  pre3dng  on  my  spirit,  dashing  e'en 
its  highest  hopes  and  noblest  dreams  with  poison,  whis- 
pering its  still  voice  of  accusation,  even  when  loudest 
rings  the  praise  and  love  of  men  ?  Is  there  no  rest  for  this, 
BO  silence  for  that  whisper  ?  Penitence,  atonement,  any- 
thing thou  wilt,  let  but  my  soul  be  free  !"     Hastily,  and  with 
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step  and  conntenaDce  disordered,  be  traTened  the  chambw, 
his  expKssiTe  coQDtenance  denoting  the  strife  within. 

"  It  was,  in  truth,  a  rash  and  guilty  deed,  my  son," 
answered  the  abbot,  gravely,  yet  mildly,  "and  one  that 
heaven  in  its  justice  will  scarce  pass  unavenged.  Man  hath 
given  thee  the  absolution  accorded  to  the  tane  and  faithfdl 
penitent,  for  such  thou  art ;  yet  scarcely  dare  we  hope 
offended  heaven  is  appeased.  Justice  will  vieit  tbee  with 
trouble,  sore,  oppressiug,  grievous  trouble.  Tet  deepur  not, 
thou  wilt  come  forth  the  purer,  nobler,  brighter  from  tho 
fire ;  despair  not,  bat  as  a  child  receive  a  father's  chasten- 
ing ;  lean  upon  that  love,  which  wills  not  death,  but  peni- 
tence and  life;  that  love,  which  yet  will  bring  thee  forth 
and  bless  this  land  in  thee.  My  son,  be  conSbrted;  His 
mercy  ia  yet  greater  than  thy  sin." 

"  And  blest  art  thou,  my  father,  for  these  blet$ed  wwds ; 
a  messenger  in  truth  thou  art  of  peace  and  love ;  and  oh,  if 
prayers  and  penitencje  avail,  if  sore  temptation  may  be 
pleaded,  I  shall,  I  shall  be  pardoned.  Yet  would  I  give  my 
dearest  hopes  of  life,  of  fame,  of  all — save  Scotland's  free- 
dom— that  this  evil  had  not  chanced  ;  that  blood,  hia 
bh)od — ^base  traitor  as  he  was — was  not  upon  my  hand." 

"And  can  it  be  thou  art  such  craven,  Robert,  as  to  re- 
pent a  Gomyn's  death  —  a  Comyn,  and  a  traitor  —  e'en 
though  his  dastard  blood  be  on  thy  hand  ? — ^bah !  An'  such 
deeds  weigh  heavy  on  thy  mind,  a  friar's  cowl  were  better 
suited  to  thy  brow  than  Scotland's  diadem." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  ^werfiil  man,  somewhat  younger 
in  appearance  than  the  king,  bub  witji  an  expressioa  of 
.fierceness  and  haughty  pride,  contrasting  powerfully  with 
the  benevolent  and  native  dignity  which  so  characteriaed  the 
Brace.  His  voice  was  as  hareh  as  his  manner  was  abrupt ; 
yet  that  he  was  brave,  nay,  rash  in  his  unthinkiDg  danng, 
a  ve^  transient  glance  would  suffice  to  discover. 

"I  forgive  thee  thine  undeserved  taunt,  Edward,"  an- 
swered the  king,  calmly,  though  the  hot  blood  rushed  up  to 
his  cheek  and  brow.  "  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  prove  thy  words 
are  as  idle  as  the  mood  which  prompted  them.  I  feel  not  that 
repentance  cools  the  patriot  fire  which  urges  me  to  strike 
for  Scotland's  weal — that  sorrow  for  a  hated  crime  unfits  me 
for  a  warrior.  I  would  not  Comyn  lived,  but  that  he  had  met 
A  trutor's  fate  by  other  hands  than  mine ;  been  judged— ccm- 
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^lemned,  as  his  black  treachery  called  for ;   eyen  for  onr 
coantry's  sake,  it  had  been  better  thas." 

"Thou  art  oyernscrupiilous,  my  liege  and  brother,  and  I 
too  hasty/'  repUed  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  in  the  same  bold, 
careless  tone.  "  Tet  beshrew  me,  but  I  think  that  in  these 
times  a  sudden  blow  and  hasty  fate  the  only  judgment  for 
a  traitor.  The  miscreant  were  too  richly  honoured,  that 
by  thy  royal  hand  he  felL" 

"My  son,  my  son,  I  pray  thee,  peace,"  urged  the  abbot, 
in  accents  of  calm  yet  grave  authority.  "As  minister  of 
heaTen,  I  may  not  iLt  such  words.  Bend  not  thy  brow  in 
wrath,  clad  as  thou  art  in  mail,  in  youthful  might ;  yet  in 
my  Maker's  cause  this  withered  frame  is  stronger  yet  than 
ihou  art.  Enough  of  that  which  hath  been.  Thy  soverei^ 
spoke  in  lowly  penitence  to  me — ^to  me,  who,  frail  and  lowly 
nnto  thee,  am  yet  the  minister  of  Him  whom  sin  offends. 
To  thee  he  stands  a  warrior  and  a  king,  who  rude  irrever- 
ence may  brook  not,  even  from  his  brother.  Be  peace 
between  us,  then,  my  son;  an  old  mans  blessing  on  thy 
fierce  yet  knightly  spirit  rest." 

With  a  muttered  oath  Sir  Edward  had  strode  away  at 
the  abbot's  first  words,  but  the  cloud  passed  from  his  brow 
as  he  concluded,  and  slightly  yet  with  something  of  rever- 
ence he  bowed  his  head. 

"And  whither  didst  thou  wend  thy  way,  my  fiery  brother  V 
demanded  Robert.  "  Bringest  thou  aught  of  news,  or  didst 
thou  and  Douglas  but  set  foot  in  stirrup  and  hand  on  rein 
simply  from  weariness  of  quiet  ?" 

"  In  sober  truth  *twas  even  so ;  partly  to  mark  the  move- 
ments of  the  English,  an  they  make  a  movement,  which,  till 
Pembroke  come,  they  are  all  too  much  amazed  to  do  ;  partly 
to  see  if  in  truth  that  poltroon  Duncan  of  Fife  yet  nangs 
back  and  still  persists  in  forswearing  the  loyalty  of  his 
ancestors,  and  leaving  to  better  hands  the  proud  task  of 
placing  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  thy  head." 

"And  thou  art  convinced  at  last  that  such  and  such  only 
is  his  intention  ?"  The  knight  nodded  assent,  and  Bruce  con- 
tinued, jestingly,  "And  so  thou  mightest  have  been  long  ago, 
iQy  sage  brother,  hadst  thou  listened  to  me.  I  tell  thee 
1^1  Duncan  hath  a  spite  against  me,  not  for  daring  to  raise 
the  standard  of  freedom  and  proclaim  myself  a  king,  but 
for  very  hatred  of  myself.    Nay,  hast  thou  not  seen  it  thy- 
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self,  when,  fellow-soldierB,  fellow-seekeis  of  the  banqoet, 
toaroe;,  or  boll,  he  hath  aroided,  Bhuaned  me  ?  and  why 
should  he  seek  me  now  t" 

"  Why  ?  does  not  Scotland  call  him,  Scotland  bid  him 
gird  his  sward  and  don  his  mail  ?  Will  not  the  dim  Bpectres 
of  his  loyal  line  start  from  their  very  tombe  to  call  aim  to 
thy  side,  or  brand  him  traitor  and  poltroon,  with  nonght  ol 
Duff  about  him  but  the  name  ?    Thun  amileet." 

"At  thy  violence,  good  brother.  Duncui  of  Fife  lovee 
better  the  silken  cords  of  peace  and  pleasure,  e'en  though 
tboee  silken  threads  hide  chains,  than  the  trumpet's  Toioa 
and  weight  of  mail  In  England  bred,  coartei^  flattered 
by  her  xins,  'twere  much  too  sore  a  trouble  to  excite  his 
anger  and  foee  his  favour ;  and  for  whom,  for  what  I — to 
crown  the  man  he  hatetb  from  bis  soul." 

"  And  knowest  thou  wherefore,  my  good  son,  in  what 
thou  hast  offended  V 

"Offended,  holy  father?  nay,  in  nought  unless  perchance 
a  service  rendered  when  a  boy — a  simple  service,  merely  that 
of  saving  life — hath  rendered  him  the  touchy  fool  he  ia  But 
hark  !  who  comes?" 

The  tramping  of  many  horses,  mingled  with  the  eamr 
voices  of  men,  resounded  ^m  the  courtyard  as  he  spok^ 
and  Sir  Edward  strode  hastily  to  the  casement-  "  Sir 
Robert  Keith  returned  ! "  he  exclaimed,  joyfully ;  "  and 
seemingly  right  well  attended.  Litters  too — l»h  I  we  want 
no  more  women.  Tis  somewhat  new  for  Eeitli  to  be 
a  sijuire  of  dames.  Why,  what  banner  is  this  ?  the  black 
bear  of  Bucban — impossible  I  the  earl  is  a  foul  Gomyn.  Ill 
to  the  court,  for  this  passes  my  poor  wits.  He  tumM  hastily 
to  quit  the  chamber,  as  a  youtn  entered,  not  without  some 
opposition,  it  appeared,  from  the  attendants  without,  bat 
e^erly  he  had  bnrst  through  them,  and  flung  his  plumed 
heunet  from  his  beautiful  brow,  and,  after  gluicing  hastily 
round  the  room,  bounded  to  the  side  of  Robert,  Icnelt  at 
his  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees  without  uttering  a  syllable^ 
Toiceless  from  an  emotion  whose  index  was  stamped  upon 
his  glowins  features. 

"Nigel,  Dy  all  that's  marvellous,  and  as  rooon-strickea  as 
his  wont !  Why,  where  the  foul  fiend  bast  thou  sprnag  from  ? 
Art  dumb,  thou  foolish  boy  ?  By  St.  Andrew,  theee  are  times 
to  act  and  speak,  not  thiak  aod  feel !  Whence  oomest  thou  ?" 
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So  spoke  the  impatient  Edward;  to  whom  the  character 
of  his  youngest  brother  had  ever  been  a  riddle,  which  it 
had  been  too  much  trouble  to  expound,  and  that  which  it 
geemed  to  his  too  careless  thought  he  ever  looked  upon 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  Not  so  King  Robert ;  he 
raised  him  affectionately  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  him  to 
his  heart 

"Thou*rt  welcome,  most,  most  welcome,  Nigel;  as  wel- 
come as  unlooked  for.  But  why  this  quick  return  &om 
scenes  and  studies  more  congenial  to  thy  gentle  nature,  my 
young  brother  ?  this  fettered  land  is  scarce  a  home  for  thee ; 
thy  fiee,  thy  fond  imaginings  can  scarce  have  resting  here." 
He  spoke  sadly,  and  his  smUe  unwittingly  was  sorrowful. 

"And  thinkest  thou,  Robert — nay,  forgive  me,  good  my 
liege — ^thinkest  thou,  because  I  loved  the  poet's  dream, 
because  I  turned,  in  sad  and  lonely  musing,  from  King 
Edward's  court,  I  loved  the  cloister  better  than  the  camp? 
Oh,  do  me  no  such  wrong,  thou  knowest  not  the  guidings 
of  my  heart ;  nor  needs  it  now,  my  sword  shall  better  plead 
my  cause  than  can  my  tongue."  He  turned  away  deeply  and 
evidently  pained,  and  a  half  laugh  from  Sir  Edward  pre- 
vented the  king's  reply. 

"  Well  crowed,  my  pretty  fledgling,"  he  said,  half  jesting, 
half  in  scorn.  "  But  knowest  thou,  to  fight  in  very  earnest 
is  something  different  than  to  read  and  chant  it  in  a 
minstrel's  lay.  Better  hie  thee  back  to  Florence,  boy  ;  the 
mail  suit  and  crested  helm  are  not  for  such  as  thee — better 
shun  them  now,  than  after  they  are  donned." 

"  How  !  darest  thou,  Edward  ?  Edward,  tempt  me  not  too 
far,"  exclaimed  Nigel,  his  cheek  flushing,  and  springing 
towards  him,  his  hand  upon  his  half-drawn  sword.  "  By 
heaven,  wert  thou  not  my  mother's  son,  I  would  compel 
thee  to  retract  these  words,  injurious,  unjust  !  How  darest 
thou  judge  me  coward,  till  my  cowardice  is  proved  ?  Thy 
blood  is  not  more  red  than  mine." 

"  Peace,  peace !  what  meaneth  this  unseemly  broil  ? " 
said  Robert,  hastily  advancing  between  them,  for  the  dark 
features  of  Edward  were  lowering  in  wrath,  and  Nigel  was 
excited  to  unwonted  fierceness.  "  Edward,  begone !  and  as 
thou  saidst,  see  to  Sir  Robert  Keith — what  news  he  brings. 
Nigel,  on  thy  love,  thy  allegiance  so  lately  proffered,  if  I 
read  thy  greeting  right,  I  pray  thee  heed  not  his  taunting 
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words.  .1  do  not  doubt  thee ;  'twas  for  thy  happinese,  not  thy 
gallantry,  I  trembled.  Look  not  thus  dejected,"  he  held 
out  his  band,  which  his  brother  knelt  to  salute.  "Nay, 
nay,  thou  foolish  boy,  forget  my  new  dignity  awhile, 
and  now  that  rude  brawler  has  departed,  tell  me  in 
sober  wisdom  how  earnest  thou  here.  How  didst  thon 
know  I  might  have  need  of  thee  ? "  A  quick  flush  suffused 
the  cheek  of  the  young  man ;  he  hesitated,  evidently 
confused.  "  ^Vhy,  what  ails  thee,  boy  ?  By  St.  Andrew, 
Nigel,  I  do  believe  thou  hast  never  quitted  Scotland." 
"  And  if  I  have  not,  my  lord,  what  wilt  thou  deem  me  ? " 
"A  very  strangely  wayward  boy,  not  knowing  his  own 
mind,"  replied  the  king,  smiling.  "  But  why  should  I  say  so  ? 
I  never  Ob-ked  thy  confidence,  never  sought  it,  or  in  any  way 
returned  or  appreciated  thy  boyish  love,  and  why  should  I 
deem  thee   wayward,    never  inquiring    into  thy  projects — 

Eassing  thee  by,  perchance,  as  a  wild  visionary,  much 
appier  than  myself  ? " 
"  And  thou  wilt  think  me  yet  more  a  visionary,  I  fear  me, 
Robert ;  yet  thine  interest  is  too  dear  to  pass  unanswered," 
rejoined  Nigel,  after  glancing  round  and  perceiving  they 
were  alone,  for  the  abbot  hod  departed  with  Sir  Edward, 
seeking  to  tame  his  reckless  spirit. 

"  Know,  then,  to  aid  me  in  keeping  aloof  Irom  the  tyrant 
of  my  country,  whom  instinctively  I  hated,  had  confined 
myself  to  books  and  such  lore  yet  more  than  my  natural  incli- 
nation prompted,  though  that  was  strong  enough — I  had 
made  a  solemn  vow,  rather  to  take  the  monk's  cowl  and 
frock,  than  receive  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  Edward  of 
England,  or  raise  my  sword  at  his  bidding.  My  whole  soul 
yearned  towards  the  country  of  my  fathers,  that  conntry 
which  was  theire  by  royal  right ;  and  when  the  renown  of 
Wallace  reached  my  cars,  when,  in  my  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams,  I  beheld  the  patriot  struggling  for  freedom,  peace, 
the  only  one  whose  arm  had  struck  for  Scotland,  whose 
tongue  had  dared  to  speak  resistance,  I  longed  wildly, 
intensely,  vainly,  to  burst  the  thraldom  which  held  my  race, 
and  seek  for  death  beneath  the  patriot  banner.  I  longed, 
yet  dared  not.  My  own  death  were  welcome ;  but  mother, 
father,  brothers,  sisters,  all  were  perilled,  had  I  done  so,  I 
stood,  I  deemed,  alone  in  my  enthusiast  dreams ;  those  I  loved 
beet,  acknowledged,   bowed  before  the  man  my  very  epiiit 
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loathed,  and  how  dared  I,  a  boy,  a  child,  stand  forth 
airaigning  and  condemning  ?  But  wherefore  art  thou  thus, 
fiobert  ?  oh,  what  has  thus  moved  thee  ?  *' 

Wrapt  in  his  own  earnest  words  and  thoughts,  Ni^el 
had  failed  until  that  moment  to  perceive  the  effect  of  his 
words  upon  his  brother.  Robert's  head  had  sunk  upon  his 
hand,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  beneath  some  strong  emo- 
tion ;  evidently  striving  to  subdue  it,  some  moments  elapsed 
ere  he  could  reply,  and  then  only  in  accents  of  bitter  self- 
reproach.  "  Why,  why  did  not  such  thoughts  come  to  me, 
instead  of  thee  ?  "  he  said.  "  My  youth  haa  not  wasted  then 
in  idle  folly — ^worse,  oh  worse — in  slavish  homage,  coward 
indecision ;  flitting  like  the  moth  around  the  aestructive 
flame ;  and  while  I  deemed  thee  buried  in  romantic  dreiuns, 
all  a  patriot's  blood  was  rushing  in  thy  veins,  while  mine 
was  dull  and  stagnant." 

"  But  to  flow  forth  the  brighter,  my  own  brother,"  inter- 
rupted Nigel,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  I  have  watched  thee,  studied 
thee,  even  as  I  loved  thee,  long;  and  I  have  hoped,  felt, 
known  that  this  day  would  dawn  ;  that  thou  wouldst  rise  for 
Scotland,  and  she  would  rise  for  thee.  Ah,  now  thou 
smilest  as  thjrself,  and  I  will  to  my  tale.  The  patriot  died — 
let  me  not  utter  how ;  no  Scottish  tongue  should  speak 
those  words,  save  with  the  upraised  arm  and  trumpet  shout 
of  vengeance !  I  could  not  rest  in  England  then ;  I  could 
not  face  the  tyrant  who  dared  proclaim  and  execute  as 
traitor  the  noblest  hero,  purest  patriot,  that  ever  walked 
this  earth.  But  men  said  I  sought  the  lyric  schools,  the 
poet's  haunts  in  Provence,  and  I  welcomed  the  delusion ; 
out  it  was  to  Scotland  that  I  came,  unknown,  and  silently 
to  mark  if  with  her  Wallace  all  life  and  soul  had  fled.  I 
saw  enough  to  know  that  were  there  but  a  fitting  head,  her 
hardy  sons  would  struggle  yet  for  freedom — but  not  yet ; 
that  chief  art  thou,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  I  took 
passage  to  Denmark,  intending  to  rest  there  till  Scotland 
called  me." 

"  And  'tis  thence  thou  comest,  Nigel  ?  Can  it  be,  intelli- 
gence of  my  movements  hath  reached  so  far  north  already  ?  '* 
mquired  the  king,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  abruptness  of 
his  brother's  pause. 

"Not  so,  my  liege.  The  vessel  which  bore  me  was 
wrecked  off  the  breakers  of   Buchan,  and  cast   me  back 
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a^^  to  the  arms  of  Scotland.  I  found  hospitality,  ehelter, 
kindness ;  naj  more,  were  this  a  time  and  place  to  apeak, 
of  happy,  trusting  love,"  he  added,  turning  away  from  the 
Snices  penetrating  eye,  "and  week  after  week  passed,  and 
found  me  still  an  inmate  of  the  Tower  of  Buchan. 

"Buchan?"  interrupted  the  king,  hastily ;  " the  castle  of  a 
Comyn.  and  tliou  speakest  of  love. ' 

"  Of  as  true,  as  firm-hearted  a  Scottish  patriot,  my  liege, 
as  ever  lived  in  the  heart  of  woman — one  that  has  naught  of 
Comvn  about  her  or  her  fair  children  but  the  name,  as 
speedily  thou  wilt  have  proof.  But  in  good  time  is  my  tale 
come  to  a  close,  for  hither  comes  good  Sir  Robert  and  other 
noble  knights,  who,  by  their  eager  brows,  methinks,  have 
matters  of  graver  import  for  thy  grace's  ear." 

They  entered  as  he  spoke.  The  patriot  nobles  who,  at 
the  first  call  of  their  rigntful  king,  bad  gathered  round  his 
person,  few  in  number,  yet  firm  in  heart,  ready  to  lay  down 
fame,  fortune,  life  beside  his  standard,  rather  than  acknow- 
ledge the  foreign  foe,  who,  setting  aside  all  principles  of 
knightly  honour,  knightly  faith,  sought  to  claim  their  country 
as  nis  own,  their  persons  as  his  slaves.  Eager  was  the 
greeting  of  each  and  all  to  the  youthful  Nigel,  mingled 
with  some  suiprisc.  Their  conference  with  the  king  was 
but  brief,  and  as  it  compneed  matters  more  of  speculation 
than  of  decided  import,  we  will  pass  on  to  a  later  period  of 
the  same  evening. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


"  BucHAM !  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  sayest  thou,  Athel- 
bert  7  nay,  'tis  sparce  possible,"  said  a  fair  and  noble- 
looMng  woman,  still  in  the  bloom  of  life,  though  early 
youth  had  passed,  pausing  on  her  way  to  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, to  answer  some  information  given  by  the  senior  page. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  'tis  even  so ;  she  arrived  but  now, 
escorted  by  Sir  Robert  Eeith  and  his  followers,  in  addition 
to  some  fiity  of  the  retainers  of  Buchan." 

"  And  hath  she  lodging  within  the  palace  ?" 

"  Yea  niadam ;  an'  it  please  you,  i  will  conduct  you  to 
lier,  'tis  bnt  »  step  beyond  the  royal  soite." 
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She  made  him  a  aign  of  assent,  and  followed  him  slowly,  as 
if  musingly. 

"It  is  strange,  it  is  very  strange,"  she  thought,  "yet 
scarcely  so ;  she  was  ever  in  heart  and  soul  a  patriot,  nor 
has  she  seen  enough  of  her  husband  to  change  such  senti- 
ments. Yet,  for  her  own  sake,  perchance  it  had  been  better 
had  she  not  taken  this  rash  step ;  'tis  a  desperate  game  we 
plOT,  and  the  fewer  lives  and  fortunes  wrecked  the  better." 

Her  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  hearing  her  name 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  by  the  page,  and  finding  herself  in 
presence  of  the  object  of  her  thoughts. 

"Isabella^  dearest  Isabella,  'tis  even  thine  own  dear  sell 
I  deemed  the  boy's  tale  well-nigh  impossible,"  was  her 
hasty  exclamation,  as  with  a  much  quicker  step  she  advanced 
towards  the  countess,  who  met  her  half-way,  and  warmly 
returned  her  embrace,  sajring  as  she  did  so— 

"  This  is  kind,  indeed,  dearest  Mary,  to  welcome  me  so 
soon ;  'tis  long,  long  years  since  we  have  met ;  but  they 
have  left  as  faint  a  shadow  on  thy  affections  as  on  mine." 

"Indeed,  thou  judgest  me  truly,  Isabella.  Sorrow, 
methinks,  doth  but  soften  the  heart  and  render  the  memory  of 
young  affections,  youthful  pleasures,  the  more  vivid,  the 
more  lasting :  we  think  of  what  we  have  been,  or  what  we 
are,  and  the  contrast  heightens  into  perfect  bliss  that  which 
at  the  time,  perchance,  we  deemed  but  perishable  joy." 

'*  Hast  thou  too  learnt  such  lesson,  Mary  ?  I  hoped  its 
lore  was  all  unknown  to  thee." 

"It  was,  indeed,  deferred  so  long,  so  blessedly,  I  dared 
to  picture  perfect  happiness  on  earth ;  but  since  my  husband's 
hateful  captivity,  IsabeUa,  there  can  be  little  for  his  wife 
but  anxiety  and  dread.  But  these — are  these  thine  ? "  she 
added,  gazing  admiringly  and  tearfully  on  Agnes  and  Alan, 
who  had  at  their  mother's  sign  advanced  from  the  em- 
brasure, where  they  had  held  low  yet  earnest  converse, 
and  gracefully  acknowledged  the  stranger's  notice.  "  Oh, 
wherefore  bring  them  here,  my  friend  ? " 

"MTierefore,  lady?"  readily  and  impetuously  answered 
Alan;  "art  thou  a  friend  of  Isabella  of  Buchan,  and 
asketh  wherefore?  Where  our  sovereign  is,  should  not  his 
subjects  be  ? " 

•*Thy  mother's  friend  and  sovereign's  sister,  noble  bojr, 
And  yet  I  grieve  to  see  thee  here.     The  Bruce  is  but  m 
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name  a  king,  uncrowned  as  yet  and  ananointed.  His 
kingdom  bounded  by  the  confines  of  this  one  fair  county, 
etruc^'ling  for  every  acre  at  the  bright  sward's  point." 

"The  greater  glory  for  his  subjecte,  lady,'  answered  the 
youth.  "  The  very  act  of  proclaiming  himself  king  removes 
the  chainn  of  Scotland,  and  flings  down  her  gage.  Pear 
not,  he  shall  be  king  ere  long  in  something  more  than 
name." 

"  And  is  it  thus  a  Comyn  speaks  ? "  said  the  Lady 
Campbell.  "  Ah,  were  the  idle  feuds  of  petty  minds  thus 
laid  at  rest,  bold  boy,  thy  dreams  might  e'en  be  truth ;  but 
knowest  thou,  young  man — knowest  thou,  Isabella,  the 
breach  between  the  Comyn  and  the  Brace  is  widened,  and, 
alas!  by  blood? " 

"  Aye,  lady  ;  but  what  hoots  it  ?  A  traitor  should  have 
no  name,  no  kin,  or  those  who  bear  that  name  should  wash 
away  their  race's  stain  by  nobler  deeds  of  loyalty  and 
valour." 

"It  would  be  well  did  others  think  with  thee,"  replied 
Iiady  Oampbell ;  "  yet  I  fear  me  in  such  sentiments  the 
grandson  of  the  loyal  Fife  will  stand  alone.  Isabella,  dearest 
Isabella,"  she  added,  laying  her  hand  on  the  ann  of  the 
countess,  and  drawing  her  away  from  her  children,  "  hast 
thou  done  well  in  this  decision  ?  hast  thou  listened  to  the 
calmer  voice  of  prudence  as  was  thy  wont  ?  hast  thou 
thought  on  all  the  evils  thou  mayest  draw  upon  thy  head, 
and  upon  these,  bo  lovely  and  so  dear  ? " 

"  Mary,  I  have  thought,  weighed,  pondered,  and  yet  I 
am  here,"  answered  the  countess,  firmly,  yet  in  an  accent 
that  still  bespoke  some  inward  struggle.  "  I  know,  I  feel, 
all,  all  that  thou  wouldst  urge  ;  that  I  am  exposing  my 
brave  boy  to  death,  perchance  by  a  father's  hand,  bringing 
him  hither  to  swear  fealty,  to  raise  his  sword  for  the  Bruce, 
in  direct  opposition  to  my  husband's  politics,  stil!  more  to 
his  will;  yet,  Mary,  there  are  mutual  duties  between  a 
parent  and  a  child.  My  poor  boy  has  ever  from  his  birth 
been  fatherless.  No  kindly  word,  no  glowing  smile  has 
ever  met  his  infancy,  his  boyhood.  He  scarce  can  know 
his  father — the  love,  the  reverence  of  a  son  it  would  have 
been  such  joy  to  teach.  Left  to  my  sole  care,  could  I  instil 
sentiments  other  than  those  a  father's  lips  bestowed  on  me  ? 
Could  I  instruct  him  in  aught  save  love,  devotion  to  his 
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country,  to  her  rights,  to  her  king?  I  have  done  this  so 
gradually,  my  jfriend,  that  for  the  burst  of  loyalty,  of  im- 
petuous gallantry,  which  answered  Sir  Robert  Keith's 
appeal,  I  was  well-nigh  unprepared.  My  father,  my  noble 
father  breathes  in  my  boy ;  and  ph,  Mary,  better,  better  far 
lose  him  on  the  battle-field,  struggling  for  Scotland's  free- 
dom, glorying  in  his  fate,  rejoicing,  blessing  me  for  lessons 
I  have  taught,  than  see  him,  as  my  husband,  as  my  brother — 
alas !  alas !  that  I  should  live  to  say  it — cringing  as  slaves 
before  the  footstool  of  a  t3rrant  and  oppressor.  Had  he 
sought  it,  had  he  loved — treated  me  as  a  wife,  Mary,  I 
would  have  given  my  husband  all — all  a  woman's  duty — all, 
save  the  dictates  of  my  soul,  but  even  this  he  trampled  on, 
despised,  rejected;  and  shall  I,  dare  I  then  forget,  oppose, 
the  precepts  of  that  noble  heart,  that  patriot  spirit  which 
breatned  mto  mine  the  faint  reflection  of  itself? — offend 
the  dead,  the  hallowed  dead,  my  father — the  heart  that 
loved  me  ? " 

She  paused,  in  strong,  and  for  the  moment  overpowering, 
emotion.  The  clear,  rich  tones  had  never  faltered  till  she 
spoke  of  him  beloved  even  in  death — faltered  not,  even 
when  she  spoke  of  death  as  the  portion  of  her  child ;  it 
was  but  the  quivering  of  lip  and  eye  by  which  the  anguish 
of  that  thought  could  have  been  ascertained.  Lady  Campbell 
clasped  her  hand. 

"  Thou  hast  in  very  truth  silenced  me,  my  Isabella,"  she 
said ;  "  there  is  no  combating  with  thoughts  as  these. 
Thine  is  still  the  same  noble  soul,  exalted  mind  that  I  knew 
in  youth  :  sorrow  and  time  have  had  no  power  on  these.*' 

"  Save  to  chasten  and  to  purify,  I  trust,"  rejoined  the 
countess,  in  her  own  calm  tone.  "  Thrown  back  upon  my 
own  strength,  it  must  have  gathered  force,  dear  Mary,  or 
have  perished  altogether.  But  thou  speakest,  methinks,  but 
too  despond ingly  of  our  sovereign's  prospects — are  they 
indeed  so  desperate  ?  " 

"Desperate,  indeed,  Isabella.  Even  his  own  family, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  rash  madman,  Edward,  must 
look  upon  it  thus.  How  thinkest  thou  Edward  of  England 
will  brook  this  daring  act  of  defiance,  of  what  he  will  deem 
rank  apostasy  and  traitorous  rebellion  ?  Aged,  infirm  as  he 
is  now,  he  will  not  permit  this  bold  attempt  to  pass  un- 
punished.    The  whole  strength  of  England  will  be  gathered 
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together,  and  poar  its  deTustating  tuiy  on  this  devoted  land. 
And  what  to  this  has  Robert  to  oppose  ?  Were  he  undis- 
pated  sovereign  of  ScotlaDd,  ve  might,  without  cowardice, 
M  permitted  to  tremble,  threatened  as  he  is ;  but  confined, 
sniTounded  by  English,  with  scarce  a  town  or  fort  to  call 
hia  own,  hie  enterprise  is  niadness,  Isabella,  patriotic  aa 
it  may  be," 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Mary,  Has  he  not  some  noble 
barons  already  by  his  side  ?  will  not,  nay,  is  not  Scotland 
rising  to  support  him  ?  hath  he  not  the  hearts,  the  prayers, 
the  swords  of  all  whose  mountain  homes  and  &eebora 
rights  are  dearer  than  the  yoke  of  Edward  ?  and  hath  he 
not,  if  rumour  speaks  aright,  within  himself  a  host — not 
mere  valour  alone,  but  prudence,  foresight,  military  skill — 
all,  all  that  marks  a  general  ? " 

"  As  rumour  speaks.  Thou  dost  not  know  him,  then," 
inquired  Lady  Campbell. 

"  How  could  I,  dearest  ?  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  anxiety 
that  we  should  meet,  when  we  were  last  together,  holdlne 
at  nought,  in  thy  merry  mood,  my  betrothment  to  Lord 
John — that  I  should  tum  him  from  his  wandering  ways,  and 
make  him  patriotic  as  myself?  Thou  eeest,  Mary,  thy  brother 
needed  not  such  influence." 

"  Of  a  truth,   no,"  answered  her  friend ;  "  for  hia  present 

Eftrtnor  ia  a  very  contrast  to  thyself,  and  would  rather,  by 
er  weak  and  trembling  fears,  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose 
than  inM)ire  and  encourage  him.  Well  do  I  remember  that 
fancy  of  my  happy  childhood,  and  still  I  wish  it  had  been 
so,  ^1  idle  as  it  seems — strange  that  ye  never  met." 

"  Nay,  save  thyself,  Mary,  thy  family  resided  more  in 
England  than  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
the  territory  of  Buchan  has  been  my  only  home,  with  little 
interruption  to  my  solitude ;  yet  I  have  heard  much  of  late 
of  the  Earl  of  Uarrick,  and  from  whom  thinkest  thou  1— 
thou  canst  not  guess — even  from  thy  noble  brother  Nigel." 

"  Nigel !"  repeated  Lady  Mary,  much  surprised. 

"  Even  so,  sweet  sister,  learning  dearer  lore  and  lovelier 
tales  than  even  Provence  could  instil;  'tis  not  the  land, 
it  is  the  heart  where  poesie  dwells,"  rejoined  Nigel  Bruce, 
Mily  advancing  from  the  side  of  Agnes,  where  he  had  been 
lingering  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  between  his  sister 
and  the  countess,  and   now   joined  taem.    "Aye,   Maiy," 
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he  continued,  tenderly,  ''my  own  land  is  dearer  than  the 
land  of  song." 

"  And  dear  art  thou  to  Scotland,  Nigel  ;  but  I  knew 
not  thy  fond  dreams  and  wild  visions  could  find  resting 
amid  the  desert  crags  and  barren  plains  of  Buchan/' 

"Yet  have  we  not  been  idle.  Dearest  Agnes,  wilt  thou 
not  speak  for  me?  the  viol  hath  not  been  mute,  nor  the 
fond  narp  unstrung  ;  and  deeper,  dearer  lessons  have  thy 
lips  instilled,  than  could  have  flowed  from  fairest  lips  and 
sweetest  sonss  of  Provence.  Nay,  blush  not,  dearest.  Mary, 
thou  must  love  this  gentle  girl,"  he  added,  as  he  led  her 
forward,  and  laid  the  hand  of  Agnes  in  his  sister  s. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  then  may  we  indeed  be  united,  though  not  as 
I  in  my  girlhood  dreamed,  my  Isabella,''  said  Lady  Campbell, 
kindly  parting  the  clustering  curls,  and  looking  fondly  on  the 
maiden  s  blushing  face.  She  was  about  to  speak  again,  when 
steps  were  heard  along  the  corridor,  and  unannounced,  un- 
attended, save  by  the  single  page  who  drew  aside  the  hang- 
ings. King  Robert  entered.  He  had  doifed  the  armour  in 
which  we  saw  him  first,  for  a  plain  yet  rich  suit  of  dark  green 
velvet,  cut  and  slashed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  long  mantle 
of  the  richest  crimson,  secured  at  his  throat  by  a  massive 
golden  clasp,  from  which  gleamed  the  glistening  rays  of 
a  large  emerald ;  a  brooch  of  precious  stones,  surrounded 
by  diamonds,  clasped  the  white  ostrich  feather  in  his  cap, 
and  the  shade  of  the  drooping  plume,  heightened  per- 
haps by  the  advance  of  evening,  somewhat  obscured  his 
features,  but  there  was  that  in  his  majestic  mien,  in  the 
noble  yet  dignified  bearing,  which  could  not  for  one  mo- 
ment be  mistaken  ;  and  it  needed  not  the  word  of  Nigel  to 
cause  the  youthful  Alan  to  spring  from  the  couch  where  he 
had  listlessly  thrown  himself,  and  stand,  suddenly  silenced 
and  abashed. 

"  My  liege  and  brother,"  exclaimed  Lady  Campbell, 
eagerly,  as  she  hastily  led  forward  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 
who  sunk  at  once  on  her  knee,  overpowered  by  the  emotion 
of  a  patriot,  thinking  only  of  her  country,  only  of  her 
sovereign,  as  one  inspired  by  heaven  to  attempt  her  rescue, 
and  give  her  freedom.  "  How  glad  am  I  that  it  has  fallen 
on  me  to  present  to  your  grace,  in  the  noble  Countess  of 
Buchan,  the  chosen  friend  of  my  girlhood,  the  only  de- 
scendant of  the  line  of  Macduff  worthy  to  bear  that  name. 
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Allied  as  unhappily  ebe  ig  to  the  family  of  Comyn,  ytA 
still,  still  moat  truly,  gioriouBly,  a  patriot  and  loyal  subject 
of  your  grace,  as  her  bein^  here,  with  all  she  holds  most 
de&r,  most  precious  upon  earth,  nill  prove  far  better  than 
ber  friend's  poor  words." 

"  Were  they  most  rich  in  eloquence,  Mary,  believe  me, 
we  yet  ehoutd  need  them  not,  in  confirmation  of  this  most 
noble  lady's  faithfulness  and  worth,"  answered  the  king, 
with  ready  courtesy,  and  in  accents  that  were  only  too 
&miliar  to  the  ear  of  Isabella.  She  started,  and  fazed  up 
for  the  first  time,  seeing  fully  the  countenance  of  the  sove- 
reign. "  Rise,  lady,  we  do  beseech  you,  rise ;  we  are  not 
yet  so  familiar  with  the  forms  of  royalty  as  to  behold  with- 
out some  shame  a  noble  lady  at  onr  feet.  Nay,  thou  art 
pale,  very  pale  ;  thy  coming  hither  bath  been  too  rapid,  too 
Lurried  for  thy  strength,  methinks  ;  I  do  beseech  yon,  sit." 
Gently  he  raised  her,  and  leading  her  gallantly  to  one  of  the 
cumbrous  conches  near  them,  placed  her  upon  it,  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  "  Ha !  that  is  well ;  thou  art  better  now. 
Enowest  thou,  Mary,  thine  otHcc  would  have  been  more 
wisely  performed,  hadst  thou  presented  me  to  the  Countess 
of  BuchaD,  not  her  to  me," 

"  Thou  speakest  darkly,  good  my  liege,  yet  I  joy  to  see 
thee  thus  iestinglj^  inclined. 

"  Nay,  tis  no  jest,  fair  sister ;  the  Countess  of  Buchan 
and  I  have  met  before,  though  she  knew  me  but  as  a  wild, 
heedless  stripling  first,  and  a  moody,  discontented  soldier 
afterwards.  I  owe  thee  much,  gentle  lady ;  much  for  the 
night's  lodging  thy  hospitality  bestowed,  though  at  the 
time  my  mood  was  such  it  had  no  words  of  courtesy,  no 
softening  fancy,  even  to  thyself ;  much  for  the  kindjieas 
thou  didst  bestow,  not  only  tlien  but  when  fate  first  threw 
us  together;  and  therefore  do  I  seek  thee,  lady — therefore 
would  I  speak  to  thee,  as  the  friend  of  fonner  years,  not  as 
the  sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  as  such  received  by  thee." 
He  spoke  gravely,  whh  somewhat  of  sadness  in  his  rich 
voice.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  countess  no  other  answer 
than  a  grateful  bow  was  needed,  for  the  sudden  faintness 
which  had  withdrawn  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ^et 
lingered,  sufhcient  to  render  the  esertion  of  speaking 
painful. 

"  Yet  pause  one  moment,  my  liege,"  said  Nigel,  play- 
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fiillj  leading  Alan  forward ;  ''^ve  me  one  moment,  ere  jon 
fling  aside  vonr  king! j  state.  Here  is  a  young  soldier,  long- 
ins  to  msn  into  the  very  thickest  of  a  fight  that  may  win  a 
golden  spur  and  receive  knighthood  at  your  grace's  hand; 
a  donghty  spokesman,  who  was  to  say  a  marvellously  long 
speech  of  duty,  homage,  and  such  like,  but  whose  tongue 
at  si^ht  of  thee  has  turned  traitor  to  its  cause.  Have  mercy 
on  hufi,  good  my  liege ;  Til  answer  that  his  arm  is  less  a 
traitor  than  his  tongue." 

"We  do  not  doubt  it,  Nigel,  and  will  accept  thy  words 
for  his.  Be  satisfied,  young  sir,  the  ¥rilling  homage  of  all  true 
men  is  precious  to  King  Robert.  And  thou,  fair  maiden,  wilt 
thou,  too,  follow  thy  monarch's  fortunes,  cloudy  though  they 
'Seem  ?  we  read  thine  answer  in  thy  blushiug  cheek,  and  thus 
we  thank  thee,  maiden." 

He  threw  aside  his  plumed  cap,  and  gallantly  yet  respect- 
fully saluted  the  fair,  soft  cheek  ;  confused  yet  pleased, 
Agnes  looked  doubtingly  towards  Nigel,  who,  smiling  a 
happy,  trusting,  joyous  smile,  led  her  a  few  minutes  apart, 
whispered  some  fond  words,  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
summoning  Alan,  they  left  the  room  together. 

"  Sir  Robert  Keith  informs  me,  noble  lady,"  said  the 
king,  again  addressing  Isabella,  ''  that  it  is  your  determina- 
tion to  represent  in  your  own  proper  person  the  ancient  line 
of  DufiF  at  the  approaching  ceremony,  and  demand  from 
our  hands,  as  such  representative,  the  privilege,  granted  by 
King  Malcolm  to  your  noble  ancestor  and  his  descendants, 
of  Tuacing  on  the  sovereign's  brow  the  coronet  of  Scotland. 
Is  It  not  so  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed  most  earnestly  demand  this  privilege,  my 
gracious  liege,"  answered  the  countess,  firmly ;  "demand  it 
as  a  right,  a  glorious  right,  made  mine  by  the  weak  and 
fickle  conduct  of  my  brother.  Alas !  the  only  male  de- 
scendant of  that  line  which  until  now  hath  never  known  a 
traitor." 

"But  hast  thou  well  considered,  lady?  There  is  danger 
in  this  act,  danger  even  to  thyself" 

"  My  liege,  that  there  is  danger  threatening  all  the  patriots 
of  Scotland,  monarch  or  serf,  male  or  female,  I  well  know ; 
yet  in  what  does  it  threaten  me  more  in  this  act,  than  in 
the  mere  acknowledgement  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick  as  my 
sovereign  ?" 
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"It  will  excit«  the  rage  of  Edward  of  Ki^and  agunst 
tbrself  individually,  lady ;  I  know  him  well,  only  too 
welL  All  who  join  in  giving  coaatenance  and  aid  to  my 
inauguration  will  be  proclaimed,  hunted,  placed  und^  the 
ban  of  traitors,  and,  if  unfortunately  taken,  will  in  all 
probability  share  the  fate  of  Wallace."  Hb  voice  be- 
came hoBKy  with  strong  emotion.  "  There  is  no  exception 
in  his  sweeping  tyranny ;  jouth  and  age,  noble  and  serf,  of 
either  sex,  of  either  land,  if  they  raise  the  sword  for  Brace 
and  freedom,  will  &11  by  the  buigm&n'a  cord  or  headsman's 
axe  ;  and  I,  alas  I  must  look  on  and  bear,  for  I  have  neither 
men  nor  power  to  avert  such  fate :  and  that  hand  which 
places  on  my  head  the  crown,  deatn,  death,  a  cruel  death, 
will  be  the  doom  of  its  patriot  owner.  Think,  think 
on  this,  and  oh,  retract  thy  noble  resolution,  ere  it  be  too 
late." 

"  Is  she  who  gives  the  crown  in  greater  danger,  good 
m^  liege,  than  he  who  wears  it  ?"  demanded  the  countess, 
with  a  calm  and  quiet  smile. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  smiling  likewise  for  the  moinent, 
"but  I  were  worse  than  traitor,  did  I  shrink  firom  Scotland 
in  her  need,  and  refuse  her  diadem,  in  fear,  forsooth,  of  death 
at  Edward's  hands.  No  !  I  have  held  back  too  lone,  and  now 
will  1  not  turn  back  till  Scotland's  freedom  is  achieved,  or 
Robert  Bruce  lies  with  the  slain.  Repentance  for  the  past, 
hope,  ambition  for  the  future  ;  a  firm  heart  and  iron  fiwne, 
a  steady  ami  and  sober  mood,  to  meet  the  present — I  have 
these,  sweet  lady,  to  fit  and  nerve  me  for  the  task,  but  not 
such  hast  thou.  I  doubt  not  thy  patriot  soul ;  perchance 
'twas  thy  lip  that  first  awoke  the  slumbering  fire  within  my 
own  breast,   and    though    awhile   forgotten,  recalled,   when 

rin  1  looked  on  thee,  after  Falkirk's  fatal  battle,  with  the 
rge,  the  solemn  charge  of  Wallace  yet  ringing  in  mine 
ears.  Yet,  lady,  noble  lady,  t«mpt  not  the  fearful  fate  which, 
shouldst  thou  fall  into  Edward's  hands,  I  know  too  well  will 
be  thine  own.  I  dare  not  promise  sure  defence  from  bis  o'er- 
whelmine  hosts,  on  every  side  they  compass  me.  I  see  sorrow 
and  death  for  all  I  love,  all  who  swear  fealty  to  me.  I  shall 
sncceed  in  the  end,  for  heaven,  just  heaven  will  favour  the 
righteous  cause  ;  but  trouble  and  anguish  must  be  my  lot 
ere  then,  and  I  would  save  those  I  can.  Remain  with  us  an 
thoa  wilt,  gratefiilly  I  accept  the  homage  so  nobly  and  nn- 
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hesitatingly  tendered ;  but  still  I  beseech  thee,  lady,  expose 
not  thy  noble  self  to  the  blind  wrath  of  Edward,  as 
thon  sorely  wilt^  if  from  thy  hand  I  receive  my  country's 
crown. 

'*My  liege,"  answered  the  countess,  in  that  same  calm 
quiet  tone,  "  I  have  heard  thee  with  a  deep  grateful  sense 
of  the  noble  feeling,  the  kindly  care  which  dictates  thy 
words,  yet  pardon  me,  if  they  fail  to  shake  my  resolu- 
tion— a  resolution  not  lightly  formed,  not  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  a  patriotic  moment,  but  one  based  on  the  principles 
of  years,  on  the  firm,  solemn  conviction,  that  in  taking  this 
sacred  office  on  myself  the  voice  of  the  dead  is  obeyed,  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  the  noble  dead,  preserved  from  stain, 
inviolate  and  pure.  Would  my  father  have  kept  aloof  in 
such  an  hour — ^refused  to  place  on  the  brow  of  Scotland's 
patriot  king,  the  diadem  of  his  forefathers — ^held  back  in 
fear  of  Edward  ?  Oh !  would  that  his  iron  hand  and  loyid 
heart  were  here  instead  of  mine ;  gladly  would  I  lay  me 
down  in  his  cold  home  and  place  him  at  thy  side,  might 
such  things  be  ;  but  as  it  is,  my  liege,  I  do  beseech  thee, 
cease  to  urge  me.  I  have  but  a  woman's  frame,  a  woman's 
heart,  and  vet  death  hath  no  fear  for  me.  Let  Edward  work 
his  will,  it  heaven  ordain  I  fall  into  his  ruthless  hands  ; 
death  comes  but  once,  'tis  but  a  momentary  pang,  and  rest 
and  bliss  shall  follow.  My  father's  spirit  breathes  within  me, 
and  as  he  would,  so  let  his  daughter  do.  'Tis  not  now  a 
time  to  depart  from  ancient  forms,  my  gracious  sovereign, 
and  there  are  those  in  Scotland  who  scarce  would  deem 
thee  crowned,  did  not  the  blood  of  Fife  perform  that  holy 
office." 

"  And  this,  then,  noble  lady,  is  thy  firm  resolve,  I  may  not 
hope  to  change  it  ?  " 

"  'Tis  firm  as  the  ocean  rock,  my  liege.  I  do  not  sue  thee 
to  permit  my  will ;  the  blood  of  MacduflF  which  rushes  in 
my  veins  doth  mark  it  as  my  right,  and  as  my  right  I  do 
demand  it."  She  stood  in  her  majestic  beauty,  proudly 
and  firmly  before  him,  and  unconsciously  the  king  ac- 
knowledged and  revered  the  dauntless  spirit  that  lovely 
form  ensmrined. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  raising  her  hand  with  reverence  to  his 
Ups,  "do  as  thou  wilt,  a  weaker  spirit  would  have  shrunk 
at  once  in  terror    from    the    very  thought  of  such  open 
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defiance  to  King  Edwaid.  I  should  have  known  the  mind 
that  framed  such  darine  purpose  would  never  shrink  firom 
its  fulfilment,  however  danger  threatened  ;  enough  we  know 
thy  faithfulness  and  worth,  and  where  to  Beek  for  brave  and 
noole  counsel  in  the  hour  of  need.  And  now  may  it  be  our 
privilege  to  present  thee  to  our  queen,  sweet  ladjr  ?  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  thee  ever  near  her  person." 

"I  pray  your  grace  ezcuae  me  for  this  night,"  answered 
the  countess  ;  "  we  have  made  some  length  of  way  to- 
day, and,  if  it  please  yon  I  would  seek  rest.  Agues  shall 
supply  my  place  ;  Mary,  thou  wilt  guard  her,  wilt  thoa 
not  ? '' 

"  Nay,  be  mine  the  gratefdl  task,"  said  the  king,  gaily 
taking  the  maiden's  hantC  and,  after  a  few  words  of  courtesy, 
he  quitted  the  chamber  followed  by  his  sister. 

There  were  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry  that  night  in 
the  ancient  halls  of  Scone,  for  King  Robert,  having  taken 
upon  himself  the  state  and  consequence  of  sovereignty, 
determined  on  encouraging  the  high  spirite  and  excited 
joyousneas  of  his  gallant  followers  by  all  the  amusements 
of  chivalry  which  nis  confined  and  precarious  situation 
permitted,  and  seldom  was  it  that  the  dance  and  minstreU^ 
did  not  echo  blithely  in  the  royal  suite  for  many  hours  of  the 
evening,  even  when  the  day  had  brought  with  it  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  and  even  intervals  of  despondency.  There  were  many 
noble  dames  and  some  few  youthful  maidens  in  King  Roberts 
court,  animated  by  the  same  |)atriotic  spirit  which  led 
their  husbands  and  brothers  to  nsk  fortune  and  life  in  the 
service  of  tbeir  country,  they  preferred  sharing  and  alle- 
viating their  dangers  and  anxieties,  by  thronging  round  the 
Bruce  s  wife,  to  the  precarious  calm  and  safety  of  their  feudal 
castles  ;  and  lighwieartedness  and  glee  shed  their  bright 
gleams  on  these  social  hours,  never  clouded  by  the  gloomy 
diades  that  darkened  the  political  horizon  of  the  Bruce  b 
fortunes.  Perchance  this  night  there  was  a  yet  brighter 
radiance  cast  over  the  roval  halls,  there  was  a  spirit  of  light 
and  glory  in  every  word  and  action  of  the  youthful  en- 
tJiusiast  Nigel  Bruce,  that  acted  as  with  magic  power  oa 
all  around  ;  known  in  the  courts  of  England  but  as  a  moody 
visionary  boy,  whose  dreams  were  all  too  ethereal  to  guioe 
him  in  this  nether  world,  whose  hand,  however  fitted  to 
guide  a  pen,  was  all  too  weak  to  wield  a  sword ;  the  change^ 
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or  we  should  rather  say  the  apparent  change,  perceived  in 
him  occasioned  many  an  eye  to  gaze  in  silent  wonderment, 
and,  in  the  superstition  of  tne  time,  argue  well  for  the  fortunes 
of  one  brother  from  the  marvellous  eflfect  observable  in  the 
countenance  and  mood  of  the  other. 

The  hopefulness  of   youth,   its  rosy  visions,  its   smiling 
dreams,  all  sparkled  in  his  bright  blue  eye,  in  the  glad,  free, 
ringing  joyance  of  his  deep  rich  voice,  his  cloudless  smiles. 
And,  oh,  who  is  there  can  resist  the  witchery  of  life's  young 
hopes,   who  does  not  feel    the    warm    blood    run    quicker 
through  his  veins,    and    bid   heart  throb  even  as  it  hath 
throbbed  in  former  days,  and  the  grey  hues  of  life  melt  away 
before  the  rosy  glow  of  youth,  even  as  the  calm  cold  aspect 
of  waning  nignt  is  lost  in  the  warmth  and  loveliness  of  the 
infant  mom  ?    And  what  was  the  magic  acting  on  the  en- 
.thusiast  himself,    that    all    traces    of    gloom  and  pensive 
thought  were  banished  from  his  brow,  that  the  full  tide  of 
poetry  within  his  soul  seemed  thrilling  on  his  lip^  breathing 
m  his  simplest  word,  entrancing  his  whole  being  in  joy  ? 
Scarce  could  he   himself   have    defined    its  cause,   such  a 
multitude  of  strong  emotions  were  busy  at  his  heart.       He 
saw  not  the  dangers  overhanging  the  path  of  the  Bruce,  he 
only  saw  and  only  felt  him  as  his  sovereign,  as  his  brother, 
his  fiiend,  destined  to  be  all  that  he  had  hoped,  prayed,  and 
believed   he  would  be  ;    willing  to  accept  and  return  the 
affection  he  had  so  long  felt,  and  give  him  that  friendship 
and  confidence  for  which  he  had  yearned  in  vain  so  long. 
He  saw  his  country  free,  independent,  unshackled,  glorious  as 
of  old  ;  and  there  was  a  light  and  lovely  being  mingling  in 
these  stirring  visions  —  when  Scotland  was  free,  what  happi- 
ness would  not  be  his  own.     Agnes,  who  flitted  before  him 
in  that  gay  scene,  the  loveliest,  dearest  object  there,  clinging 
to  him  in  her  timidity,   shrinking    from   the  gaze  of  the 
warriors  around,  respectful  as   it   was,  feeling  that  all  was 
strange,  all  save  him  to  whom  her  young  heart  was  vowed — 
if  such  exclusiveness  was  dear  to  him,  if   it  were  bliss  to 
him  to  feel  that,  save  her  young  brother,  he  alone  had  claim 
upon  her  notice   and  her    smile,   oh  !    what  would    it  be 
when  she   indeed   was  all,   all  indivisibly  his  own  ?  was  it 
marvel,  then,  his  soul  was  full  of  the  joy  that  beamed  forth 
from    his  eye,    and  lip,   and  brow — that  his  faintest  tone 
breathed  gladness  ? 
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There  was  music  and  mirth  ia  the  roTal  halls,  the  shadow 
of  care  had  passed  before  the  tah  Bnnshine  of  hope;  bat 
within  that  palace  wail,  not  many  roods  removed  from  the 
iDjal  suite,  vas  one  heart  stfnggling  with  its  lone  agony, 
striving  for  calm,  for  peace,  for  rest,  to  escape  &om  the  deep 
waters  threatening  to  overwhelm  it.  Hoar  after  hour  beheld 
the  Countess  of  Buchan  in  the  same  spot,  well-nigh  in  the 
same  attitude  ;  the  agonized  dream  of  her  youth  had  come 
apon  her  yet  once  again,  the  voice  whose  musical  echoes 
bad  never  faded  from  her  ear,  once  more  had  sounded  in  its 
own  deep  thrilling  tones,  his  hand  had  pressed  her  own,  his 
eye  had  met  hers,  aye,  and  dwelt  apon  her  with  the  un- 
feigned reverence  and  admiration  which  had  marked  its 
expression  years  before ;  and  it  was  to  him  her  sool  had 
yearned  in  all  the  fervidness  of  loyalty,  not  to  a 
stranger  as  she  had  deemed  him.  IiOTal^,  [patriotism, 
reverence  her  sovereign  claimed,  aye,  and  Dad  received ;  but 
now  how  dare  she  encourage  such  emotions  towards  one 
it  had  been,  aye.  It  was  her  duty  to  forget,  to  think  of  no 
more  1  Had  her  husband  been  fond,  sooght  the  noble  heart 
which  felt  so  bitterly  bis  neglect,  the  gnlf  which  now  - 
divided  them  might  never  have  existed ;  and  could  she  still 
the  voice  of  that  patriotism,  that  loyalty  towards  a  free 
jnst  monarch,  which  the  d^ing  words  of  a  parent  had  so 
deeply  inculcated,  and  which  the  sentiments  of  her  own 
beart  had  increased  in  steadiness  and  strength  ?  On  what 
had  that  lone  heart  to  rest,  to  sabdue  its  tempest,  to 
give  it  nerve  and  force,  to  rise  pnre  in  tbongbt  as  in  deed, 
unstained,  unshaded  in  its  nooleneas,  what  but  its  own 
innate  purity  ?  Yet  fearAil  was  the  storm  that  passed  over 
her,  terrible  the  stru^le  which  shook  that  bent  fono,  as  in 
lowliness  and  contrition,  and  agony  of  spirit,  she  knelt 
before  the  silver  crucifix,  and  called  upon  heaven  in  its 
mercy  to  give  peace  and  strength — fierce,  "fierce  and  terrible, 
but  the  agonized  cry  was  heard,  the  stotmy  wavee  were 
stilled. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Brightly  and  blithely  dawned  the  26th  of  March,  1306, 
for  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Scone.  Few  who  might  gaze  on 
the  olden  city,  and  marked  the  flags  and  pennons  waving 
gaily  and  proudly  on  every  side,  the  rich  tapestry  flung 
over  balconies  or  nung  from  the  massive  windows,  in  every 
street,  the  lai^e  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  festooned  with 
gay  ribands,  tnat  stood  beside  the  entrance  of  every  house 
wluch  boasted  any  consequence,  the  busy  citizens  in  goodly 
array,  with  their  wives  and  families,  bedecked  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  all,  as  inspired  by  one  spirit,  hurrying  in  the 
direction  of  the  abbey  yard,  joining  the  merry  clamour  of 
eager  voices  to  the  continued  peal  of  every  bell  of  which 
the  old  town  could  boast,  sounding  loud  ana  joyously  even 
above  the  roll  of  the  drum  or  the  shrill  trumpet  call — those 
vho  marked  these  things  might  well  believe  Scotland  was 
once  again  the  same  free  land,  which  had  hailed  in  the  same 
town  the  coronation  of  Alexander  the  Third,  some  years 
before.  Little  would  they  deem  that  the  foreign  foeman 
still  thronged  her  feudal  holds  and  cottage  homes,  that  they 
waited  but  the  commands  of  their  monarch,  to  pour  down  on 
all  sides  upon  the  daring  individual  who  thus  boldly  assumed 
the  state  and  solemn  honour  of  a  king,  and,  armed  but  by  his 
own  high  heart  and  a  handful  of  loyal  followers,  prepared  to 
resist,  defend,  Skud  free,  or  die  for  Scotland. 

There  was  silence  —  deep,  solemn,  yet  most  eloquent 
silence  —  reigning  in  the  abbey  church  of  Scone.  The  sun 
shining  in  that  frill  flood  of  glory  we  sometimes  find  in  the 
infant  spring,  illumined  as  with  golden  lustre  the  long, 
narrow  casements,  falling  thence  in  flickering  brilliance  on 
the  pavement  floor,  its  rays  sometimes  arrested,  to  revolve  in 
heigntened  lustre  from  the  glittering  sword  or  the  suit  of 
half-mail  of  one  or  other  of  the  noble  knights  assembled 
there.  The  rich  plate  of  the  abbey,  all  at  least  which  had 
escaped  the  cupidity  of  Edward,  was  arranged  with  care 
upon  the  various  altars ;  in  the  centre  of  the  church  was 
placed  the  abbot  s  oaken  throne,  which  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  ancient  stone,  the  coronation  seat  of  the 
Scottish  Idngs — no  longer  there,  its  absence  felt  by  one  and 
all  within  tnat  church    as    the    closing    seal  to  Edward's 
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infamy — the  dammng  proof  that  as  hie  Blave,  not  aa  his 
sister  kingdom,  tie  sought  to  render  Scotload.  From  the 
throne  to  the  high  altar,  where  the  king  vas  to  receive  the 
euchariat,  a  carpet  of  richly  brocaded  Genoa  velvet  was 
laid  down  ;  a  cushion  of  the  same  elegantly-wrought  material 
narked  the  place  beside  the  spot  where  he  was  to  kneel 
Prieste,  in  their  richest  vestments,  officiated  at  the  high 
altar ;  six  beautiful  boys,  bearing  alternately  a  large  wazen 
candle,  and  the  golden  censers  filled  with  the  richest  incense, 
stood  beside  them,  while  opposite  the  altar  and  behind  the 
throne,  in  an  elevated  gallery,  were  ranged  the  seventy 
choristers  of  the  abbey,  thirty  of  whom  were  youthful  novices: 
behind  them  a  massive  screen  or  curtain  of  tapestiy  concealea 
the  organ,  and  gave  a  yet  more  startling  ana  thrilling  effect 
to  it«  rich  deep  tones,  thus  bursting  as  it  were  from  spheres 
unseen. 

The  throne  was  already  occupied  by  the  patriot  king, 
clothed  in  his  robes  of  state ;  his  inner  dress  was  a  doublet 
and  vest  of  white  velvet,  slashed  with  cloth  of  silver  ;  his 
stocking,  fitting  tight  to  the  knee,  were  of  the  finest  woven 
white  silk,  confined  where  they  met  the  doublet  with  a 
broad  band  of  silver  ;  his  shoes  of  white  velvet,  broidered 
with  silver,  in  unison  with  his  dress  ;  a  scarf  of  cloth 
of  silver  passed  over  his  right  shoulder,  fastened  there  by 
a  jewelled  clasp,  and,  crossing  his  breast,  secured  his  trusty 
sword  to  his  left  side  ;  his  head,  of  course  was  bare,  and  his 
fair  hair,  parted  carefully  on  his  arched  and  noble  brow,  des- 
cended gracefully  on  either  side;  his  countenance  was  perfectly 
calm,  unexpressive  of  aught  save  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemn 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged.  There  was  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  either  anxiety  or  exultation  —  nought  that  could 
shadow  the  brows  of  his  followers,  or  diminish  by  one  particle 
the  love  and  veneration  which  in  every  heart  were  rapidly 
gaining  absolute  dominion. 

On  the  right  of  the  kiug  stood  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  all  of 
which  venerable  prelates  had  instantaneously  and  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  for  the  Bruce  :  ranged  on  either  aide 
of  the  throne,  according  more  to  Benionty  than  rank,  were 
seated  the  brothers  of  the  Bruce  and  the  loyal  barons  who 
had  joined  his  standard.  Names  that  were  already  famous 
in  the  annals  of  patriotiBm — Fraser,  Lennox,  Athol,  Hay — 
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whose  stalwart  arms  had  so  nobly  struck  for  "Wallace, 
whose  steady  minds  had  risen  superior  to  the  petty  emotions 
of  jealousy  and  envy  which  had  actuated  so  many  of  similar 
rank.  These  were  true  patriots,  and  gladly  and  freely 
they  once  more  rose  for  Scotland.  Sir  Christopher  Seaton, 
brother-in-law  to  the  Bruce,  Somerville,  Keith,  St.  Clair, 
the  young  Lord  Douglas,  and  Thomas  Randolph,  the  king's 
nephew,  were  the  most  noted  of  those  now  around  the 
Bruce  ;  yet  on  that  eventful  day  not  more  than  fourteen 
barons  were  mustered  round  their  sovereign,  exclusive  of  his 
four  gallant  brothers,  who  were  in  themselves  a  host.  All 
these  were  attired  with  the  care  and  gallantry  their  pre- 
carious situation  permitted ;  half  armour,  concealed  by 
flowing  scarfs  and  graceful  mantles,  or  suits  of  gayer  seem- 
ing among  the  younger  knights,  for  those  of  the  barons' 
followers  of  gentle  blood  and  chivalric  training  were  also 
admitted  within  the  church,  forming  a  goodly  show  of 
gallant  men.  Behind  them,  on  raised  seats,  which  were 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  open  railing  of 
ebony,  sate  the  ladies  of  the  court,  the  seat  of  the  queen 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its  canopy  and  cushion  of 
embroidered  taffeta,  and  amongst  those  gentle  beings  fairest 
and  loveliest  shone  the  maiden  of  Buchan,  as  she  sate  in 
smiling  happiness  between  the  youthful  daughter  of  the 
Bruce,  the  Princess  Margory,  and  his  niece,  the  Lady  Isoline, 
children  of  ten  and  fourteen,  who  already  claimed  her  as 
their  companion  and  friend. 

The  colour  was  bright  on  the  soft  cheek  of  Agnes,  the 
smile  laughed  alike  in  her  lip  and  eye,  for  ever  and  anon, 
from  amidst  the  courtly  crowd  beneath,  the  deep  blue  orb 
of  Nigel  Bruce  met  hers,  speaking  in  its  passioned  yet 
respectful  gaze  all  that  could  whisper  joy  and  peace  unto  a 
heart,  young,  loving,  and  confiding  as  that  of  Agnes.  The 
evening  previous  he  had  detached  the  blue  riband  which 
confin^  iier  flowing  curls,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
pardonable  pride  she  beheld  it  suspended  from  his  neck, 
even  in  that  hour,  when  his  rich  habiliments  and  the  im- 
posing ceremony  of  the  day  marked  him  the  brother  of  a 
king.  Her  brother,  too,  was  at  liis  side,  gazing  upon  his 
sovereign  with  feelings,  whose  index,  marked  as  it  was  on 
his  brow,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  older  than  he 
was.      It  was  scarcely  the  excitement  of  a  mere  boy,  who 
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rgoiced  in  the  state  and  dignitv  aronnd  him  ;  tiie  emotion 
of  his  mother  had  sunk  upon  nis  very  soul,  subdoioK  the 
wild  buoyancy  of  his  spint,  and  bidding  him  feel  deeply 
and  sadly  the  situation  in  vhich  he  stood.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  never  thought  before,  and  now  that  ie> 
flection  had  come  upon  him,  it  was  ftsught  with  a  weight 
and  eloom  he  could  not  remove  and  scarcely  comprehend. 
He  felt  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  his  taking  the  only 
path  which  was  open  to  the  true  patriot  of  Scotland,  and 
m  following  that  path  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
enlisted  his  own  followers  against  his  father.  Till  the 
moment  of  action  he  had  dreamed  not  of  these  things ;  but 
the  deep  anxieties,  the  contending  feeliim  of  his  mother, 
which,  despite  her  controlled  demeanour,  his  heart  perceived, 
could  not  but  have  their  effect,  and  premature  manhood  was 
stealing  fast  upon  his  heart. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  king,  and  close  bedde  his  throne, 
stood  the  countess  of  Budian,  attired  in  robes  of  the 
darkest  crimson  velvet,  with  a  deep  border  of  gold,  which 
swept  the  ground,  long  falling  sleeves  with  a  broad 
fringe  ;  a  thick  cord  of  gold  ana  tassels  confined  the  robe 
around  the  waist,  and  thence  fell  reaching  to  her  feet,  and 
well-nigh  concealing  the  inner  dress  of  white  wlk,  which 
was  worn  to  permit  the  robes  falling  easily  on  either  side, 
and  thus  forming  a  long  train  behind.  Neither  gem 
nor  gold  adorned  her  beautiful  hair ;  a  veil  was 
twisted  in  its  luxuriant  tresses,  and  served  the  purpose 
of  the  matron's  coif.  She  was  pale  and  calm,  but  such  was 
the  usual  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  perhaps 
accorded  better  with  the  dignified  majesty  of  her  command- 
ing figure  than  a  greater  play  of  feature.  It  was  not  the 
calmness  of  insensibility,  of  vacancy,  it  was  the  still  re- 
flection of  a  controlled  and  chastened  soul  of  one  whose  depth 
and  might  was  known  but  to  herself. 

The  pealing  anthem  for  a  while  had  ceased,  and  it  was  as 
if  that  church  was  desolate,  as  if  the  very  hearts  that 
throbbed  so  quickly  for  their  country  and  their  king  were 
hushed  awhile  and  stilled,  that  every  word  which  passed 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  primate  should  be  beard. 
Kneeling  before  him,  his  hands  -  placed  between  those  of 
the  archbishop,  the  kbg,  in  a  clear  and  manly  voice,  re- 
ceived as  it  were  the  ki^dom  from  his  hands,  a^  swore  to 
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Srem  according  to  the  laws  of  his  ancestors ;  to 
end  the  liberties  of  his  people  alike  from  the  foreign 
and  the  civil  foe ;  to  dispense  justice ;  to  devote  life  itself 
to  restoring  Scotland  to  her  former  station  in  the  scale  of 
kingdoms.  Solemnly,  energetically  he  took  the  required 
TOWS ;  his  cheek  flushed,  his  eye  glistened,  and  ere  he  rose 
he  bent  his  brow  upon  his  spread  hands,  as  if  his  spirit 
supplicated  strength,  and  the  primate,  standing  over  him^ 
bleffied  him,  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  lowly 
minister  he  was. 

A  few  minutes^  and  the  king  was  again  seated  on  his  throne^ 
and  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Gla^ow  the  Countess  of 
Buchan  received  the  simple  coronet  of  gold,  which  had 
been  hastily  made  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  £dw^ 
had  removed.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest :  every 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  king  and  the  dauntless  woman 
by  his  side,  who,  rather  than  the  descendant  of  Malcolm 
Cean  Mohr  should  demand  in  vain  the  service  from  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brave  Macduff,  exposed  herself  to  all  the 
wrath  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  king,  the  fury  of  an  incensed 
husband  and  brother,  and  in  her  own  noble  person  repre- 
sented that  ancient  and  most  loyal  line.  Were  any  other 
circumstance  needed  to  enhance  the  excitement  of  the 
patriots  of  Scotland,  they  would  have  found  it  in  this.  As 
it.  was,  a  sudden  irrepressible  burst  of  applause  broke  from  ' 
many  eager  voices,  as  the  bishop  placed  the  coronet  in  her 
hands,  but  one  glance  from  those  dark  eloquent  eyes  sufficed 
to  hush  it  on  the  instant  into  stillness. 

Simultaneously  all  within  the  church  stood  up,  and 
gracefully  and  steadily,  with  a  hand  which  trembled  not, 
even  to  the  observant  and  anxious  eyes  of  her  son,  Isabella 
of  Buchan  placed  the  sacred  symbol  of  royalty  on  the  head 
of  Scotland  s  king ;  and  then  arose,  as  with  one  voice,  the 
wild  enthusiastic  shout  of  loyalty,  which,  bursting  from  all 
within  the  church,  was  echoed  again  and  again  from  with- 
out, almost  drowning  the  triumphant  anthem  which  at  the 
same  moment  sent  its  rich  hallowed  tones  through  the 
building,  and  proclaimed  Robert  Bruce  indeed  a  king. 

Again  and  yet  again  the  voice  of  triumph  and  of  loyalty 
arose  hundred-tongued,  and  sent  its  echo  even  to  the 
English  camp  ;  and  when  it  ceased,  when  slowly,  and  as  it 
were,  reluctantly,  it  died  away,  it  was  a  grand  and  glorious 
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eight  to  see  those  atem  and  noble  barons  one  by  one 
approach  their  sovereign's  throne  and  do  him  homage. 

It  was  not  always  customary  for  the  mODarchs  r^  those 
days  to  receive  the  feudal  homage  of  their  vaBsals  the  same 
hour  of  their  coronation,  it  was  in  general  a  distinct  and 
almost  equally  gorgeous  ceremony  ;  but  in  this  case  both  the 
king  and  barons  felt  it  better  policy  to  unite  them  ;  the  ex- 
citement attendant  on  the  one  ceremonial  they  felt  would 
prevent  the  deficiency  of  numbers  in  the  other  being  ob- 
eerved,  and  they  acted  wisely. 

There  was  a  dauntless  finnness  in  each  baron's  look, 
in  his  manly  carriage  and  unwavering  step,  as  one  by  one 
be  traversed  the  space  between  him  and  the  thiooe,  seeming 
to  proclaim  that  in  himself  he  held  indeed  a  host  To 
adhere  to  the  usual  custom  of  p&ying  homage  to  the 
suzerain  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  unarmed,  the  em- 
broidered slipper  had  been  adopted  by  all  instead  of  the 
iron  boot ;  and  as  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  for,  first  in  rank,  he  first  approached  his  sovereign, 
unbuckling  his  trusty  sword,  laid  it,  together  with  oia 
dagger,  at  Robert's  feet,  and  placing  his  clasped  hands 
between  those  of  the  king,  repeated,  in  a  deep  sonorous 
voice,  the  solemn  vow — to  live  and  die  with  him  against  all 
manner  of  men.  Athol,  Fraser,  Seaton,  Douglas,  Hay 
gladly  and  willingly  followed  his  example,  and  it  was 
curious  to  mark  the  character  of  each  man,  proclumed  in 
his  mien  and  hurried  step. 

The  calm,  controlled,  and  somewhat  thoughtful  manner 
of  those  grown  wise  in  i^ar,  their  bold  spirita  feeling  to 
the  inmost  soul  the  whole  extent  of  the  risk  they  run, 
scarcely  daring  to  anticipate  the  freedom  of  their  country, 
the  emancipation  of  their  king  Irom  the  heavy  yoke  that 
threatened  him,  and  yet  so  firm  in  the  oath  they  pledged, 
that  had  destruction  yawned  before  them  ere  they  leacued 
the  throne,  they  would  have  dared  it  rather  than  turned 
back.  And  then  again  those  hot  and  eager  youths,  feeling, 
knowing  but  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  believing  but  as 
they  hoped,  seeing  but  a  king,  a  free  and  independent  king, 
bounding  from  their  seats  to  the  monarch's  feet,  regardless 
of  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  which  they  took  a  part,  desirous 
only,  in  the  words  of  their  oath,  to  live  and  die  for  him.  And 
a  brighter  flush  mantled  on  King  Robert's  cheek,  and  hia 
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eyes  shone  with  new  and  radiant  light.  None  knew  better 
tnan  himself  the  perils  that  encircled  him,  yet  there  was  a 
momentary  glow  of  exultation  in  his  heart  as  he  looked  on 
the  noble  warriors,  the  faithful  friends  around  him,  and  felt 
they,  even  they,  representatives  of  the  oldest,  the  noblest 
houses  in  Scotland — men  famed  not  alone  for  their  gaUant 
bearing  in  war,  but  their  fidelity  and  wisdom,  and  unstained 
honour  and  yirtue  in  peace — even  they  acknowledged  him 
tiieir  king,  and  vowed  him  that  allegiance  which  was  never 
known  to  fail. 

Alan  of  Buchan  was  the  last  of  that  small  yet  noble 
train  who  approached  his  sovereign.  There  was  a  hot 
flush  of  impetuous  feeling  on  the  boy's  cheek,  an  indignant 
fear  trembled  in  his  dark  flashing  eye,  and  his  voice,  sweet, 
tiirilling  as  it  was,  quivered  with  the  vain  efibrt  to  restrain 
his  emotion. 

"  Sovereign  of  Scotland,"  he  exclaimed,  "  descendant  of 
that  glorious  line  of  kings  to  whom  my  ancestors  have 
until  this  dark  day  vowed  homage  and  allegiance,  sovereign 
of  all  good  and  faithful  men,  on  whose  inmost  souls  the 
name  of  Scotland  is  so  indelibly  writ,  that  even  in  death  it 
may  there  be  found,  refuse  not  thou  my  homage.  I  have 
but  my  sword,  not  e*en  a  name  of  which  to  boast,  yet  hear 
me  swear,"  he  raised  his  clasped  hands  towards  heaven, 
"swear  that  for  thee,  for  my  country,  for  thee  alone,  will  I 
draw  it,  alone  shall  my  life  be  spent,  my  blood  be  shed. 
Reject  me  not  because  my  name  is  Comyn,  because  I  alone 
am  here  of  that  once  loyal  house.  Oh !  condemn  me  not ; 
reject  not  untried  a  loyal  heart  and  trusty  sword." 

"  Reject  thee,"  said  King  Robert,  laying  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  boy's  shoulder,  "  reject  thee,  young  soldier,"  he  said, 
cheeringly,  "  in  Alan  of  Buchan,  we  see  but  the  noble  son 
of  our  right  noble  countrywoman,  the  Lady  Isabella ;  wo 
see  in  him  but  a  worthy  descendant  of  Macduff,  the  noble 
scion,  though  but  by  the  mother  s  side,  of  the  loyal  house  of 
Fife.  Young  as  thou  art,  we  ask  of  thee  but  the  heart  and 
sword  which  thou  hast  so  earnestly  proffered,  nor  can  we, 
son  of  Isabella  of  Fife,  doubt  their  honestv  and  truth  ;  thou 
shalt  earn  a  loyal  name  for  thyself,  and  till  then,  as  the 
brother  in  arms,  the  chosen  friend  of  Nigel  Bruce,  all  shall 
respect  and  trust  thee.  We  confer  knighthood  on  twenty 
of  our  youthful  warriors  seven  days  hence ;  prepare  thyseu 
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to  receive  it  with  our  brother ;  enoagh  for  na  to  know 
thou  hast  learned  the  art  of  chiTaliy  at  thy  mothei's 
hand." 

Dazzled,  bewildered  by  the  benign  mannet,  and  yet  more 
gracious  words  of  his  sovereign,  the  young  heir  of  Buchan 
remained  kneeling  for  a  brief  mace,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
bat  the  deep  earnest  voice  of  his  mother,  the  kind  greeting 
of  Nigel  Bruce,  as  he  grasped  his  arm,  and  hailed  him 
companion  in  arms,  roused  mm  at  once,  and  he  sprung  to 
his  feet ;  the  despondency,  shame,  doubt,  anxiety  wnicfa. 
like  lead  had  weighed  down  hia  heart  before,  dissolved 
before  the  glad  buoyant  ^irit,  the  bright,  free,  glorioQ» 
hopes,  and  dreams,  and  visions  which  are  known  to  yontJk 
alone. 

Stentorian  and  simultaneous  was  the  eager  ahont  that 
hiuled  the  appearance  of  the  newly-anoint«d  king,  as  he 
paused  a  moment  on  the  great  stone  staircase,  leading  from 
the  principal  doors  of  the  abbey  to  the  abbey  yard.  For 
miles  round,  particularly  frijm  those  counties  which  were 
but  thinly  garrisoned  by  the  Knglish,  the  loyal  Scots  had 
poured  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  firuce's  rising,  and  now 
a  rejoicing  multitude  welcomed  him  with  one  voice,  the 
execrations  against  their  foes  forgotten  in  this  outpouring 
of  the  heart  towards  their  native  prince. 

Inspired  by  this  heartfelt  greeting,  the  king  advanced  a 
few  paces  on  the  stone  terrace,  and  raised  his  right  hand,  as 
if  about  to  speak ;  on  the  instant  everjr  shout  was  bushed, 
and  silence  fell  upon  tliat  eager  multitude,  as  deep  and 
voiceless,  as  if  some  mighty  magic  chained  them  spell- 
bound where  they  stood,  their  very  breathing  hushed,  fearful 
to  lose  one  word. 

Many  an  aged  eye  grew  dim  with  tears,  as  it  rested  on 
the  fair  and  graceful  form,  the  beautifully  expressive  face 
of  him,  who,  with  eloquent  fervour,  referred  to  the  ancient 
glory  of  their  country  ;  tears  of  io;^,  for  thev  felt  they 
looked  upon  the  good  genius  of  their  land,  tnat  she  waa 
raised  from  her  dejected  stupor,  to  sleep  a  slave  no  more ; 
and  the  middle-aged  and  the  young,  with  deafening  shonta 
and  eager  gestures,  swore  to  give  him  the  crown,  the  king- 
dom he  demanded,  free,  unshackled  as  his  ancestors  had 
borne  them,  or  die  around  him  to  a  man ;  and  blesainga' 
and    prayeiB   in  woman's   gentler  voice  mingled  with'  the- 
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swelling  cry,  and  little  children  caught  the  Bruce's  name^ 
and  bade  '*  God  bless  him/'  and  others,  equally  impetuous,. 
shouted  ''Bruce  and  freedom ! " 

"  Love,  obey,  follow  me,  for  Scotland's  sake ;  noble  or 
gentle,  let  all  private  feud  be  forgotten  in  tihis  one  great 
struggle  for  liberty  or  death.  Thus,  he  concluded,  "  united 
and  nithful,  the  name  of  Wallace  on  each  lip,  the  weal  of 
Scotland  in  each  heart,  her  mountains  our  shield,  her 
freedom  our  sword,  shall  we,  can  we  fail  ?  No !  no !  Scot* 
land  shall  be  free,  or  her  green  sod  and  mountain  fiowens 
shall  Uoom  upon  our  graves.  I  have  no  crown  save  that 
which  Scotlana  gives,  no  kingdom  save  what  your  sworda 
shall  ocmquer,  and  your  hearts  bestow :  with  you  I  live  and 
die." 

In  the  midst  of  the  shouts  and  unrestrained  clamour,. 
SQOceeding  this  eloquent  address,  the  fiery  chargers  of  the 
king  and  his  attendant  barons  and  esquires  were  led  to  the 
foot  of  the  staircase.  And  a  fair  and  noble  sight  waa  the 
royal  cartage  as  slowly  it  passed  through  the  old  town,  with 
banners  flying,  lances  gleaming,  and  the  rich  swell  of 
triumphal  music  echoing  on  the  air;  nobles  and  dames 
mingled  indiscriminately  together ;  beautiful  palfreys  or 
well-trained  glossy  mules,  richly  caparisoned,  gracefully 
guided  by  the  dames  and  maidens,  bore  their  part  well 
amid  the  more  fiery  chargers  of  their  companions.  The 
queen  rode  at  King  Robert's  left  hand,  tne  primate  of 
Scotland  at  his  right,  Lennox,  Seaton,  and  Hay  thronged 
around  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  eager  to  pay  her  that 
courteous  homage  which  she  now  no  longer  refused,  and 
willingly  joined  in  their  animated  converse.  The  Lady  Mary 
Campbell  and  her  sister  Lady  Seaton  found  an  equally 
ffallant  and  willing  escort,  as  did  the  other  noble  dames  ; 
but  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  maiden 
of  Buchan  with  the  gallant  Nigel,  who,  riding  close  at  her 
bridle  rein,  ever  and  anon  murmured  some  magic  words 
that  called  a  blush  to  her  cheek  and  a  smile  on  her  lip,  their 
attention  called  off  now  and  then  by  some  wild  jest  or 
courteous  word  from  the  young  Lord  Douglas,  whose  post 
seemed  in  every  part  of  the  royal  train  ;  now  galloping  to 
the  front,  to  caracole  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  to  accustom 
her,  he  said,  to  the  sight  of  good  horsemanship,  then 
lingering  beside   the    Countess    of   Buchan,    to    give  some 
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unexpected  rejoiDder  to  the  f^ver  maxima  of  Lennox. 
The  Frincesa  liaigoTy,  her  consuu,  the  Lady  Isoline  Gam[>- 
bell  and  Alice  and  Ghriatina  Seaton,  escorted  1^  Alan  of 
Bucban,  Walter  Fitz-Alan,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  many 
other  young  esquires,  rejoicing  in  the  task  assigned  them. 

It  was  a  gay  and  goi^ons  sieht,  and  beautifol  the  ring- 
ing laugh  and  silvery  voice  of  youth.  No  dream  of  de- 
sponding dread  shadowed  their  hearts,  thongh  danger  and 
suffering,  and  defeat  and  death,  were  darkly  gathering  round  - 
them.  -Who,  as  he  treads  the  elastic  earth,  fresh  with  the 
breeze  of  day,  as  he  gazes  on  the  cloudless  blue  of  the  cir- 
cling sky,  or  the  dazuing  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  as  the 
hum  of  happy  life  is  round  him — who  is  there  thinks  of  the 
silenoe,  and  darkness,  and  tempest  that  comeB  in  a  few 
brief  houis,  on  the  shadowy  pinions  of  night  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SoMB  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  momentous  event  recorded 
in  our  lost  chapter.  King  Edward's  royal  palace,  at  Winches- 
ter, was  thronged  at  an  unusually  carlv  hour  by  many 
noble  knights  and  barons,  bearing  on  their  countenances 
symptoms  of  some  new  and  unexpected  escitement ;  and 
there  was  a  dark  boding  gloom  on  the  now  contracted  brow 
and  altered  features  of  England's  king,  as,  weakened  and  well- 
nigh  worn  out  by  a  lingering  disease,  he  reclined  on  a  well- 
cushioned  couch,  to  receive  the  eagerly-offered  homage  of 
his  loyal  barons.  He  who  had  been  from  earliest  youth  » 
warrior,  with  whose  might  and  dauntless  prowess  there 
was  not  one,  or  prince,  or  noble,  or  Enghah  or  foreigner, 
could  compete,  whose  strength  of  frame  and  enei^  of 
mind  had  ever  borne  him  scathless  and  uninjured  through 
scenes  of  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  blood,  and  death.  Whose 
sword  had  restored  a  kingdom  to  his  father — had  struggled 
for  Palestine  and  her  holy  pilgrims — had  given  Wales  to 
Englikiid,  and  again  and  again  prostrated  the  hopes  and 
energies  of  Scotland  into  dust — even  he,  this  mighty 
prince  lay  prostrate  now,  unable  to  conquer  or  to  struggle 
with  disease — disease  that  attacked  the  slave,  the  lowest 
serf  or  yeoman  of  his  land,  and  thiis  made  manifest,  how  in 
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the  sight  of  that  Sang  of  Kings,  from  whom  both  might 
and  weakness  come,  the  prince  and  peasant  are  alike — the 
monarch  and  the  slave ! 

The  disease  had  been  indeed  in  part  subdued,  but 
Edward  could  not  close  his  eves  to  the  fact  that  he  should 
never  again  be  what  he  had  been ;  that  the  strength  which 
had  enabled  him  to  do  and  endure  so  much,  the  energy 
which  had  ever  led  him  on  to  victory,  the  fire  which  had  so 
often  inspired  his  ow^;^  heart,  and  urged  on,  as  by  magic 
power,  his  followers — ^that  all  these  were  ^one  from  him,  and 
for  ever.  Ambition,  indeed,  yet  burned  within,  strong,  undy- 
ing^ mighty ;  aye,  perhaps  mightier  than  ever,  as  the  power 
of  satirfjring  that  ambition  gUded  from  his  grasp.  He  had 
rested,  mdeed,  a  brief  while,  secure  in  the  folfilment  of  his 
darling  wish,  that  every  rood  of  land  composing  the  British 
Isles  should  be  united  under  him  as  sole  sovereign ;  he 
believed,  and  rejoiced  in  the  belief,  that  with  Wallace  dl 
hope  or  desire  of  resistance  had  departed.  His  disease  had 
been  at  its  height  when  Bnice  departed  from  his  court,  and 
disabled  him  awhile  from  composedly  considering  how  that 
event  would  aflfect  his  interest  in  Scotland.  As  the  violence 
of  the  disease  subsided,  liowever,  he  had  leisure  to  contem- 
plate and  become  anxious.  Humours,  some  extravagant, 
some  probable,  now  floated  about ;  and  the  sovereign  looked 
anxiously  to  the  high  festival  of  Easter  to  bring  all  his 
barons  around  him,  and  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
suspected,  discover  at  once  how  far  his  suspicions  and  the 
floating  rumours  were  correct. 

Although  the  indisposition  of  the  sovereign  prevented  the 
feasting,  merry-making,  and  other  customary  marks  of  royal 
munificence,  which  ever  attended  the  solemnization  of 
Easter,  yet  it  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  earl  and  baron,  knight  and  liegeman,  and 
high  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm  to  present  themselves  before 
the  monarch  at  such  a  time;  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas  being  the  seasons  when  every  loyal  subject  of  fit 
degree  appear^  attendant  on  his  sovereign,  without  any 
summons  so  to  do. 

They  had  been  seasons  of  peculiar  interest  since  the  dis- 
memberment of  Scotland,  for  Edward's  power  was  such,  that 
seldom  had  the  peers  and  other  great  oflicers  of  that  land 
refused  the  tacit  acknowledgement  of  England's  supremacy 
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l^  their  non-appeamnce.  Even  ia  that  which  ms  deemed 
the  rebellion  of  Wallace,  the  highest  faTnilim,  erea  the 
competitors  for  the  crown,  and  all  tne  knights  and  vaasals  in 
their  interest,  •  had  swelled  the  train  of  Uie  conqueror ;  bat 
this  Easter  ten  or  twelve  great  barons  and  their  followera 
were  missing.  The  nobles  had  eageily  and  anzionaly 
scanned  the  conntenancea  of  each,  and  whiipered  sosiHcions 
and  mmours,  which  one  glance  on  tjieir  monarch's  rofiBed 
brow  confirmed. 

"  So  ho !  my  &ithfal  lords  and  gallant  knishts,"  he  ex- 
cliumed,  after  the  preliminaries  of  courtesy  oetween  each 
noble  and  his  sovereign  had  been  more  hastily  than  nsnal 
perfonned,  speaking  in  a  tone  so  nnugaaUy  hush  and  sar- 
castic, that  the  terms  "  faithfnl  and  gallant,'  seemed  nsed  bat 
in  mockery;  "so  ho!  these  are  strange  news  we  hear. 
Where  be  my  Lords  of  Garrick,  Athol,  Lennox,  Hay  ? 
Where  be  the  knights  of  Seatou,  Somerrille,  Keith,  and 
very  many  others  we  conld  name?  Where  be  these  proud 
lords,  I  say  ?  Aro  none  of  ye  well-informed  on  these 
things  ?  I  ask  ye  where  be  they  ?  Why  are  they  not 
here?" 

There  was  a  pause,  for  none  dared  risk  reply.  Edward's 
voice  had  waxed  louder  and  louder,  his  sallow  cheek  flushed 
with  wrath,  and  he  raised  himself  from  his  couch,  as  if 
irritability  of  thought  had  imparted  strength  to  his  &una 

"  I  ask  ye,  where  be  these  truant  lords  7  There  be  some 
of  ye  who  can  reply ;  aye,  and  by  good  St.  Edward,  reply  ye 
shaJl.  Gloucester,  my  lord  of  Gloucester,  stand  fortJi,  I  say," 
he  continued,  the  thunderstorm  drawing  to  that  climax  which 
made  many  tremble  lest  its  bolt  should  fall  upon  the  daring 
baron  who  rumour  said  was  Implicated  in  the  flight  of  the 
Bruce,  and  who  now  stood,  his  perfect  self-possession  and 
calmness  of  mien  and  feature  contrasting  well  with  the 
fury  of  his  sovereign. 

"  And  darest  thou  front  me  with  that  bold,  shamele« 
brow,  fabe  traitor  as  thou  art?"  continued  the  king,  as, 
with  head  erect  and  arms  proudly  folded  In  his  mantle, 
Gloucester  obeyed  the  king's  impatient  summons.  "  Trai- 
tor I  I  call  thee  traitor !  aye,  in  the  presence  of  thy  conn- 
try's  noblest  peers,  I  charge  thee  with  a  traitor's  deed; 
deny  it,  if  thou  daiest." 

"  'Tis  my  sovereign  speaks  the  word,  else  had  it  not  been 
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rflpoken  with  impnnit]^/'  retamed  the  noble,  proudly  and 
compoeedly,  though  lus  cheek  burned  and  bis  eye  dashed. 
"  TeSy  monaich  of  England,  I  dare  deny  the  charge  !  Glou- 
4X8ter  is  no  traitor  I" 

'^  How !  dost  thou  brave  me,  minion  ?  darest  thou  deny  the 
fiiet,  that  from  thee,  from  thy  traitorous  hand,  thy  base  con- 
niTanoe,  Bobert  of  Garrick,  warned  that  we  knew  his 
tieachay,  fled  from  our  power — ^that  'tis  to  thee,  we  owe  the 
feasant  news  we  have  but  now  received  ?  Hast  thou  not 
given  that  rebel  Scotland  a  head,  a  chief,  in  this  fell  traitor, 
and  art  thou  not  part  and  parcel  of  his  guilt  ?  Darest  thou 
deny  that  from  thee  he  received  intelligence  and  means  of 
flight }  Banm  of  Gloucester,  thou  darest  not  add  the  stigma 
of  fidsity  to  thy  already  dishonoured  name !" 

Sovereign  of  Enghmd,  my  gracious  Uege  and  honoured 
answered  Gloucester,  stiU  apparently  unmoved,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  ^'dis- 
honour is  not  farther  removed  from  thy  royal  name  than  it 
18  from  Gloucester's.  I  bear  no  stain  of  either  falsity  or 
treachery ;  that  which  thou  hast  laid  to  my  charge  regard- 
ing the  Eiurl  of  Garrick,  I  shrink  not,  care  not  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  yet,  Edwi^  of  England,  I  am  no  traitor  !'' 

''fiLa!  thou  specious  orator,  reconcile  the  two  an  thou 
canst !  Thou  ait  a  scholar  of  deep  research  and  eloquence 
profound,  we  have  heard.  Speak  on,  then,  in  heaven's 
name !"  He  flung  himself  back  on  his  cushions  as  he 
spoke,  for,  despite  ms  wrath,  his  suspicions,  there  was  that 
in  the  cahn,  chivalric  bearing  of  the  earl  that  appealed 
not  in  vain  to  one  who  had  so  long  been  the  soul  of  chivalry 
himself. 

The  tone  in  which  his  sovereign  spoke  was  softened, 
tiiough  his  words  were  bitter,  and  Gloucester  at  once  re- 
lazed  from  his  proud  and  cold  reserve  ;  kneeliug  before 
him,  he  spoke  with  fervour  and  impassioned  truth — 

"Gondemn  me  not  unheard,  my  gracious  sovereign,"  he 
said.  "  I  speak  not  to  a  harsh  and  despotic  king,  who  brings 
his  jEuthfru  subjects  to  the  block  at  tne  first  whisper  of  evil 
or  mi^ided  conduct  cast  to  their  charge ;  were  Edward 
such,  Gloucester  would  speak  not,  hope  not  for  justice  at 
lus  hands ;  but  to  thee,  my  liege,  to  thee,  to  whom  all  true 
knights  may  look  up  as  to  the  mirror  of  all  that  knight 
should  be— the  life  and  soul  of  chivalry — ^to  thee,  the  noblest 
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warrior,  the  traest  knipht  that  ever  pat  lancfl  in  rest — ^to 
thee,  I  say,  I  am  no  tnutor  ;  and  appeal  bnt  to  the  Bpirit  <^ 
chivalry  actuatiog  thine  own  heart  to  acquit  or  co&deinn  me 
as  it  listeth.  Hear  me,  my  liege.  Robert  of  Camck  and  my- 
self were  sworn  brothera  from  the  first  hour  of  our  entrance 
together  npon  life,  as  pages,  esquires,  and  finally,  as  knights, 
made  such  by  thine  own  royal  hand ;  brothers  in  arms,  in 
dangers,  in  victories,  in  defeat ;  aye,  and  brothers  — 
more  than  brothers — in  mutual  fidelity  and  love ;  to  re- 
ceive life,  to  be  rescued  from  captivity  at  each  other's  hand, 
to  become  equal  sharers    of   whatever   honours   mi^t  be 

rated  to  the  one  and  not  the  other.  Need  my  soverei^ 
reminded  that  such  constitutes  the  ties  of  brotbeis  in 
arms,  and  such  brothers  were  Robert  of  Carrick  and  CKlbert 
of  Gloucester.  There  came  a  rumour  that  the  instigations  of 
a  base  traitor  had  poisoned  your  grace's  ear  against  one  of 
these  sworn  brothers,  threatening  hia  liberty,  if  not  his  life  ; 
that  which  was  revealed,  its  exact  truth  or  falsehood,  might 
Gloucester  pause  to  list  or  weigh  ?  My  liege,  thou  knowest 
it  could  not  be.  A  piece  of  money  and  a  pair  of  spurs  was 
all  the  hint,  the  warning,  that  he  dared  to  give,  and  it  vxu 

E'ven,  and  its  warning  taken  ;  and  the  imperative  duty  the 
ws  of  chivalry,  of  honour,  friendship  aft  alike  demanded 
done.  The  brother  by  the  brother  saved  !  Was  Glou- 
cester, then,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  my  good  liege !" 

"Say  first,  my  lord,  how  Gloucester  now  will  reconmle 
these  widely  adverse  duties,  how  comport  himself,  if  duty  to 
his  liege  and  sovereign  call  on  him  to  lift  his  sword  against 
his  brother  ?"  demanded  Edward,  raising  himself  on  bis 
elbow,  and  looking  on  the  kneeling  nobleman  with  eyes 
which  seemed  to  have  recovered  their  flashing  light  to 
penetrate  his  soul.  Wrath  itself  appeared  to  have  snb- 
sided  before  this  calm  yet  eloquent  appeal,  which  in  that  age 
could  scarcely  have  been  resisted  without  affecting  the 
honour  of  the  knight  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

An  expression  of  suffering,  amounting  almost  to  angoish, 
took  the  place  of  energy  and  fervour  on  the  noble  counte- 
nance of  Gloucester,  and  his  voice,  which  had  never  once 
quivered  or  failed  him  in  the  height  of  Edward's  wrath,  now 
absolutely  shook  with  the  effort  to  master  his  emotion. 
Twice  he  essayed  to  speak  ere  words  came  ;  at  length — 

"  With  Robert  of  Carrick,  Gilbert  of  Glonceater  was  allied 
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as  brother,  my  liege,"  he  said.  "With  Robert  the  rebel, 
Bobert  the  would-be  king,  the  daring  opposer  of  my  sove- 
reign, Gloucester  can  have  nought  in  common.  My  liege, 
as  a  knight  and  gentleman,  I  have  done  my  duty  fearlessly, 
openly ;  as  fearlessly,  as  openly,  as  your  grace's  loyal  liege- 
man, fief,  and  subject,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  court,  in  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  against  all  manner  or  ranks  of  men,  be  they 
firiends  or  foes ;  to  my  secret  heart  I  am  thine,  and  thine 
alone.  In  proof  of  which  submission,  my  royal  liege,  lest 
still  in  your  grace's  judgment  Gloucester  be  not  cleared 
from  treacheiy,  behold  I  resign  alike  my  sword  and  coronet 
to  your  royal  hands,  never  again  to  be  resumed,  save  at  my 
sovereign's  bidding." 

His  voice  became  again  firm  ere  he  concluded,  and  with 
the  same  respectful  deference  yet  manly  pride  which  had 
marked  his  bearing  throughout,  he  laid  his  sheathed  sword 
and  golden  coronet  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  and  then  rising 
steadily  and  unflinchingly,  returned  Edward's  searcliing 
glance,  and  calmly  awaited  his  decision. 

"  By  St.  Edward  !  Baron  of  Gloucester,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
his  own  tone  of  kingly  courtesy,  mingled  with  a  species  of 
admiration  he  cared  not  to  conceal,  "  thou  hast  fairly  chal- 
lenged us  to  run  a  tilt  with  thee,  not  of  sword  and  lance,  but 
of  all  knightly  and  generous  courtesy.  I  were  no  true 
knight  to  conaemn,  nor  king  to  mistrust  thee;  yet,  of  a 
truth,  the  firuit  of  thy  rash  act  might  chafe  a  cooler  mood 
than  ours.  Knowest  thou  Sir  John  Comyn  is  murdered — 
murdered  by  the  arch  traitor  thou  hast  saved  from  our 
wrath?" 

"  I  heard  it,  good  my  liege,"  calmly  returned  Gloucester. 
"Robert  t)f  Carrick  was  no  temper  to  pass  by  injuries, 
aggravated,  traitorous  injuries,  unavenged." 

"And  this  is  all  thou  sayest!"  exclaimed  Edward,  his 
wrath  once  again  gaining  dominion.  "  Wouldst  thou  de- 
fend this  base  deed  on  plea,  forsooth,  that  Com3m  was  a 
traitor  ?    Traitor — and  to  whom  ?" 

"To  the  man  that  trusted  him,  my  liege  ;  to*  him  he 
falsely  swore  to  second  and  to  aid.  To  every  law  of  knight- 
hood and  of  honour  I  say  he  was  a  traitor,  and  deserved 
his  fate." 

"And  this  to  thy  severely,  madman?  to  us,  whose  dig- 
nity and  person  have  been  insulted,  lowered,  trampled  on? 
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Jiy  all  the  sunta,  thou  has  tempted  ns  too  ha !  What  ho, 
tiiete,  guards !  Am  I  indeed  so  old  and  wideas,"  he  mat- 
tered, sinkiu^  back  again  npon  the  couch  from  which  he 
had  started  id  the  moment  of  excitement,  "as  bo  soon  to 
foi^et  a  knightly  nobleness,  which  in  former  days  would 
liave  knitted  my  very  boo!  to  his  ?  Bah  I  'tis  this  fell  dis- 
ease that  Bpoke,  not  Edward.  Away  with  ye,  or  guards,  we 
want  ye  not,"  he  added,  imperatively,  as  they  approached 
at  his  snmmnns.  "And  thou,  sir  earl,  take  up  thy  sword, 
and  hence  from  my  sight  awhile  ; — answer  not,  nnt  ober.  I 
fear  more  for  mine  own  honour  tJian  thou  dost  for  thy  head. 
We  neither  disarm  nor  restrain  thee,  for  we  trust  thee  still ; 
'but  sway  with  thee,  for  on  our  kingly  faith,  thoa  haat  tried 
ns  sorely." 

Gloncester  Sung  himself  on  his  knee  beude  his  Bovereien, 
his  lips  upon  the  royal  hand,  which,  though  scarcely  yielded 
to  him,  was  not  withheld,  and  hastily  resuming  his  sword 
and  coronet,  with  a  deep  reverence,  silently  withdrew. 

The  king  looked  after  him,  admiration  and  fierce  anger 
struggling  for  dominion  alike  on  his  countenance  as  in  nia 
heart,  and  then  sternly  and  piercingly  he  scanned  the  noble 
crowd,  who,  hushed  into  a  silence  of  terror  as  well  as  of 
extreme  interest  during  the  scene  they  had  beheld,  now 
seemed  absolutely  to  shrink  from  the  dark,  flashing  orbs  of 
the  king,  as  they  rested  on  each  successively,  as  if  Uie  accusa- 
tion of  lif  would  follow  that  of  eye,  and  the  charee  of  trea- 
son fall  indiscriminately  on  all;  but  exhausted  from  the 
passion  to  which  he  had  given  vent,  Edward  once  more 
stretched  himself  on  his  cushions,  and  merely  muttered — 

"  Deserved  his  faie — a  traitor.  Is  Gloucester  mad — or 
worse,  disloyal  ?  No ;  that  open  brow  and  fearless  ej^  are 
truth  and  faithfulness  alone.  I  will  not  doubt  him.;  'tis  but 
his  lingering  love  for  that  foul  traitor  Brac«,  which  I  were 
no  true  knight  to  hold  in  blame.  But  that  murder,  that 
base  murder — insult  alike  to  our  authority,  our  realm — ^by 
every  saint  in  heaven,  it  shall  be  fearfully  avenged,  and 
that  madman  rue  the  day  he  dared  fling  down  the  gauntlet 
of  rebellion !"  and  as  he  spoke  his  right  hand  instinctively 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  half  drew  it  from  its 


"  Madman,   in    very  truth,   my  liege,"    said    Aymer   de 
Talance,  £arl  of  Pembroke,  who,  high  in  &Toar  witii  his 
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soyereigD  alone  ventured  to  address  him;  ''as  your  grace 
will  beUeve,  when  I  say  not  only  hath  he  dared  defy  thee  by 
the  murder  of  Gomyn,  but  has  had  the  presumptuous  folly 
to  enact  the  farce  of  coronation^  taking  upon  himself  all  the 
insignia  of  a  king." 

"  How  !  what  say'st  thou,  De  Valence,"  returned  Edward, 
again  starting  up,  "  coronation — ^king  ?  By  St.  Edward  !  this 
paaseih  all  credence.    Whence  hadst  thou  this  witless  news  ?  " 

"From  sure  authority,  my  liege,  marvellous  as  they  seem. 
These  pMiers,  if  it  please  your  grace  to  peruse,  contain 
matters  of  import  whicn  demand  most  serious  attention." 

''Anon,  anon,  sir  earl!"  answered  Edward  impatiently, 
as  Pembroke,  kneeling,  laid  the  papers  on  a  small  table  of 
ivory  which  stood  at  the  monarcn's  side.  "Tell  me  more 
of  this  strange  fiarce  ;  a  king,  ha !  ha !  Does  the  rebel  think 
*tis  but  to  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand  that  makes  the  monarch — ^a  king,  forsooth.  And  who 
dOiciated  at  this  right  solemn  mockery?  'Twas,  doubtless, 
a  goodly  sight ! " 

"On  my  knightly  faith,  my  liege,  strangely,  yet  truly, 
'twas  a  ceremony  regally  performed,  and,  save  for  numbers, 
regally  attended." 

"  Thou  darest  not  tell  me  so ! "  exclaimed  the  king, 
striking  his  clenched  hand  fiercely  on  the  table.  "  I  tell  thee 
thou  darest  not ;  *tis  a  false  tale,  a  lie  thrust  upon  thee  to 
rouse  thy  spirit  but  to  laugh  at.  De  Valence,  I  tell  thee  'tis 
a  thing  that  cannot  be !  Scotland  is  laid  too  low,  her  ener- 
gies are  crushed ;  her  best  and  bravest  lying  in  no  bloodless 
graves.  Who  is  there  to  attend  this  puppet  king,  save  the 
few  we  miss  ?  who  dared  provoke  our  wrath  by  the  counte- 
nance of  such  a  deed  ?  Who  would  dare  tempt  our  fury 
by  placing  a  crown  on  the  rebel's  head?  I  tell  thee  they  have 
played  thee  fake — it  cannot  be ! " 

"Thy  valour  hath  done  much,  my  gracious  liege,"  re- 
turned Pembroke,  "far  more  than  ever  king  hath  done 
before ;  but  pardon  me,  your  grace,  the  people  of  Scotland 
are  not  yet  crushed,  they  lie  apparently  in  peace,  till  a  chief 
capable  of  guiding,  lordly  in  rank  and  knightly  in  war, 
anseth,  and  then  they  too  stand  forth.  Yet  what  are  they  ? 
they  do  but  nominally  swell  the  rebel's  court ;  they  do  but 
teem  a  multitude,  which  needs  but  thy  presence  to  disperse. 
He  cannot,  if  he  dare,  resist  thee." 
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"And  wherefore  should  these  tidings  so  distttrb  yonr 
grace?"  interred  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  a  brare,  blunt, 
soldier,  like  his  own  charter,  snuffing  the  scent  of  war  far 
off.  "  We  have  but  to  bndle  on  our  hamesB,  and  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  solemn  farces  like  to  this.  Give  but 
the  word,  my  sovereign,  and  those  ignoble  rebels  shall 
be  cut  off  to  a  man,  by  an  army  as  numerous  and  well 
appointed  as  any  that  have  yet  followed  your  grace  to 
■victory  ;  'tis  a  pity  they  have  but  to  encounter  traitors  and 
rebels,  instead  of  knightly  foes,"  continued  the  High  Con- 
stable of  England. 

"Perchance  Robert  of  Canick  deems  the  assumption  of 
king  will  provoke  your  grace  to  combat  even  more  than  hia 
traitorous  rebellion,  imagining,  in  his  madness,  the  title  of 
king  may  make  ye  equaJs,"  uughingly  observed  the  Earl  of 
Arundel ;  and  remarks  and  opinions  of  similar  import  passed 
round,  but  Edward,  who  had  snatched  the  papers  as  he 
ceased  to  speak,  and  was  now  deeply  engrossed  in  their  con- 
tents, neither  replied  to  nor  heeded  them.  Darker  and 
darker  grew  the  fixiwn  upon  his  brow ;  hia  tightly  com- 
pressed lip,  his  heaving  cbest  betrayed  the  feaHid  passion 
that  agitated  him ;  but  when  he  spoke,  there  was  evidently 
a  struggle  for  that  dignified  calmness  which  in  general  dia- 
tinguisned  him,  though  ever  and  anon  burst  forth  the  un- 
disguised voice  of  wraUi. 

"  "Pis  well,  'tis  very  well,"  he  said,  "  These  wild  Scots 
would  tempt  ua  to  the  utmost,  and  they  shall  be  satisfied. 
Ah !  my  lords  of  Buchan  and  Fife,  give  ye  good  morrow. 
What  think  ye  of  these  doings  amidst  yonr  countrymen; 
bethink  ye  they  have  done  well  ? " 

"Well,  aa  relates  to  their  own  ruin,  aye,  very  well,  my 
liege  ;  they  act  but  as  would  eveiy  follower  of  the  murderer 
Bruce,"  replied  Buchan,  harshly  and  sullenly. 

"  Tbey  are  mad,  stark  mad,  your  highness ;  the  loss  of  a 
little  blood  may  bring  them  to  their  senses,"  rejoined  the 
more  volatile  Fire. 

"And  is  it  thus  ve  think,  base,  villainous  traitors  as  ye 
are  ?  leagued  with  tne  rebel  band  in  his  coronation.  My 
Lord  of  Chester,  attach  them  of  high  treason." 

"What  means  your  grace?"  exclaimed  both  noblemen  at 
once,  but  in  very  different  accents.  "  Of  what  are  we  charged, 
and  who  dare  nuke  this  lying  accusation  ? " 
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"  Are  ye  indeed  so  ignorant  ?  "  repKed  the  king,  jibingly. 
''Enow  ye  not  that  Isabella,  Countess  of  Buchan,  and  re- 
presentative, in  the  absence  of  her  brother,  of  the  earldom 
of  Fife,  hath  so  dared  our  displeasure  as  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  rebel's  head,  and  vow  him  homage  ? " 

**  Hath  she  indeed  dared  so  to  do.  By  heaven,  she  shall 
rue  this !  "  burst  wrathfully  from  Buchan,  his  swarthy  coun- 
tenance assuming  a  yet  swarthier  *  aspect.  ''Mv  liege,  I 
swear  to  thee,  by  the  Holy  Cross,  I  knew  no  more  of  this  than 
did.your  grace.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  aid  and  abet  the  cause 
of  one  not  merely  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  but  the  foul  murderer 
of  a  Comjm— one  at  whose  hands,  by  the  sword's  point, 
have  I  sworn  to  demand  my  kinsman,  and  avenge  him  ? 

**  And  wherefore  did  Isabella  of  Buchan  take  upon  herself 
this  deed,  my  liege,  but  because  the  only  male  descendant 
of  her  house  refused  to  give  his  countenance  or  aid  to  this 
false  earl ;  because  Duncan  of  Fife  was  neither  a  rebel 
himself,  nor  gave  his  aid  to  rebels.  On  the  honour  of  a 
knight,  my  liege,  I  know  nought  of  this  foul  deed." 

"It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  answered  Edward,  impatiently. 
"  We  will  see  to  it,  and  condemn  ye  not  unheard  ;  but  in 
times  like  these,  when  traitors  and  rebels  walk  abroad  and 
insult  us  to  our  very  te^th,  by  St.  Edward,  our  honour,  our 
safety  demands  the  committal  of  the  suspected  till  they  be 
cleared.  Resign  your  swords  to  my  Lord  of  Chester,  and 
confine  yourselves  to  your  apartments.  If  ye  be  innocent, 
we  will  find  means  to  repay  you  for  the  injustice  we  have 
done  ;  if  not,  the  axe  and  the  block  shall  make  short  work. 
Begone ! " 

Black  as  a  thunderbolt  was  the  scowl  that  lowered  over 
the  brow  of  Buchan,  as  he  sullenly  unclasped  his  sword 
and  gave  it  into  the  Lord  Constable's  hand ;  while  with  an 
action  of  careless  recklessness  the  Earl  of  Fife  followed  his 
example,  and  they  retired  together,  the  one  scowling  defiance 
on  all  who  crossed  his  path,  the  other  jesting  and  laughing 
with  each  and  all. 

"I  would  not  give  my  best  falcon  as  pledge  for  the 
Countess  of  Buchan's  well-doing,  an  she  nath  done  this 
without  her  lord's  connivance,"  whispered  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  one  of  his  favourites,  with  manjr  of  whom  he  had 
been  conversing,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  his  father's  wrathful 
accents  were  not  particularly  grateful  to  his  ear. 

p2 
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**  Nor  would  I  pledge  a  hawk  fw  her  uA^,  if  she  £eJI 
into  his  grace's  hands»  whether  with  her  lends  oonaent  or 
no,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  langhing.  ''Tour  royal 
father  is  fearfully  incensed." 

''  Better  destroy  them  root  and  branch  at  once,"  said  the 
prince,  who,  like  all  weak  minds,  loved  any  extremi^  better 
than  a  protracted  straggle.  ''Exterminate  with  nre  and 
sword ;  ravage  the  land  till  ih^e  be  neither  food  for  nuupi 
nor  beast;    let  neith^  noble  nor  serf  remain,  and  thai, 

Erchance,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Scotland.  On. my 
ith,  I  am  sick  of  the  word." 
«  "  Not  so  the  king,  my  royal  lord,"  returned  his  com* 
panion.  "  See  how  eagerly  he  talks  to  my  lords  of  Pembroke 
and  Hereford.  We  i^all  have  our  sovereign  yet  again  at 
our  head." 

And  it  was  even  as  he  said.  The  king,  with  that  strong 
self-command  which  disease  alone  could  in  any  way  cause 
to  fail,  now  conquering  alike  his  bitter  disappointment  and 
the  fury  it  engendered,  turned  his  whole  thought  and 
energy  towards  obtaining  the  downfall  of  his  insolent  oppo- 
nents at  one  stroke ;  and  for  that  purpose,  summonmg 
around  him  the  brave  companions  of  former  campaigns,  ana 
other  officers  of  state,  he  retired  with  them  to  nis  private 
closet  to  deliberate  more  at  length  on  the  eztnuMniinary 
news  they  had  received,  and  the  best  means  of  nipping  the 
rebellion  in  the  bud. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  evening  of  this  eventful  day  found  the  Scottish  earls 
seated  together  in  a  small  apartment  in  one  of  the  build* 
ings  a4Joming  the  royal  palace,  which  in  the  solemn  seasons 
we  have  enumerated  was  always  crowded  with  guests,  who 
were  there  feasted  and  maintained  at  the  king's  expense 
during  the  whole  of  their  stay.  Inconveniences  in  their 
private  quarters  were  little  heeded  by  the  nobles,  who  seldom 
found  themselves  there,  save  for  the  purpose  of  a  few 
hours  sleep,  and  served  but  to  enhance  by  contrast  the 
lavish  richDess  and  luxury  which  surrouuded  them  in  the 
palace  and  presence  of  their  king;    but  to  the  Earls  of 
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Bachtti  and  Fife  die  inconveniences  of  their  quarteis  ver^ 
materially  increased  the  irritability  and  anno3rance  of  th^r 
present  situation.  Fife  had  stretched  himself  on  two  chtdrs, 
and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  broad  shelf  formed  by  the 
mall  casement,  cast  many  wistful  glances  on  the  street 
below,  through  which  richly-attired  gallants,  both  on  foot 
and  horseback,  were  continually  passing.  He  was  one  of 
those  frivolous  little  minds  with  whom  the  present  is  all  in 
all,  caring  little  for  the  past,  and  stUl  less  for  the  future.  It 
was  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  he  preferred  the  utter 
abandonment  of  his  distracted  country  for  the  luxury  and 
ease  attending  the  court  and  camp  of  Edward,  to  the  great 
dangers  and  little  recompense  attending  the  toils  and 
struggles  of  a  patriot.  Tne  only  emotion  of  any  weight 
witnhim  was  tne  remembrance  of  and  desire  of  avenging 
petty  injuries,  fancying  and  aggravating  them  when,  in  feet, 
none  was  intended. 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan; 
muToee,  fierce,  his  natural  hardness  of  disposition  un- 
softened  by  one  whisper  of  chivalry,  although  educated  in 
the  best  school  of  knighthood,  and  continuafiy  the  follower 
of  King  Edward,  he  adhered  to  him  first,  simply  because 
his  estates  in  England  was  far  more  to  his  taste  than  those 
in  Scotland,  towards  which  he  felt  no  filial  tie,  and  soon 
after  his  marriage,  repu^ance  to  his  high-minded  and 
richly-gifted  countess,  which  ever  seemed  a  reproach  and 
slur  upon  himself,  kept  him  still  more  aloof,  satisfied  that 
the  close  retirement  m  which  she  lived,  the  desert  and 
mgged  situation  of  his  castle,  would  effectually  debar  hei^ 
from  using  that  influence  he  knew  she  possessed,  and  keep 
her  wholty  and  solely  his  own  ;  a  strange  kind  of  feeling, 
when  in  reality,  the  wide  contrast  between  them  made  her 
an  object  of  dislike,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  dark,  suspicious,  jealous  temper  was  ever  at  work 
within  him. 

"  Now,  do  but  look  at  that  fellow's  doublet,  Comyn.  Look, 
how  gay  they  pass  below,  and  here  am  I,  with  my  new  richly- 
broidered  suit,  with  which  I  thought  to  brave  it  with  the  best 
of  them — ^here  am  I,  I  say,  pent  up  in  stone  walls  like  a  caged 
goldfinch,  'stead  of  the  entertainment  I  had  pictured ;  tis 
enough  to  chafe  the  spirit  of  a  saint." 

"^d  'canst  thou  think  of  such  things  now,  thou  sorry  fool  ?" 
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demanded  Bnchan,  Btemly  paonng  in  his  honied  stride  up 
aod  down  the  narrow  preciDcts  of  the  ch&mber ;  "  haet  thoa 
no  worthier  subject  for  contemplation  ? " 

"None,  Ba.ve  thv  dutdfiil  wife  s  most  dotiiiil  conduct,  Gomyn, 
which,  being  the  less  agreeable  of  the  two,  I  dismiss  the  fiist. 
I  owe  her  small  thanks  for  playing  the  representatiTe  of  my 
bouEe  ;  methinks,  her  imprisonment  wonld  better  serve  King 
Bdward'e  cause  and  oura  too." 

"  Aye,  impriflonment — itimriaonment  for  life,"  muttered  the 
earl,  slowly.  "  Let  but  ung  Edward  restore  me  my  good 
Bword,  and  he  may  wreak  his  vengeance  on  her  as  he  listeth. 
Not  all  the  castles  of  Scotland,  the  arms  of  Scottish  men, 
dare  guard  a  wife  against  her  husband  ;  bitterly  shall  she  me 
this  deed." 

"And  thy  son,  my  gentle  kinsman,  what  wilt  thon  do  with 
him,  bethink  thee?  Thou  wilt  find  him  as  great  a  rebel  as  his 
mother ;  I  have  ever  told  thee  thou  wert  a  fool  to  leave  him  so 
long  with  his  brainstruck  mother." 

"  She  hath  not,  she  dared  not  bring  him  with  her  to  the 
murderer  of  his  kinsman — Duncan  of  Fife,  I  tell  tbeo  she  daie 
not ;  but  if  she  hath,  why  he  is  but  a  child,  a  mere  boy,  in- 
capable of  forming  judgment  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Not  so  much  a  child  as  thou  thinkest,  my  good  lord  ; 
some  sixteen  years  or  so  have  made  a  stalwart  warrior  ere 
this.  Be  warned,  send  off  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  Tower  of 
Buchan,  and,  without  any  time  for  warning,  bring  that  boy 
as  the  hostage  of  thy  good  feith  and  loyalty  to  Edward ; 
thou  wilt  thus  cure  him  of  his  patriotic  fancies,  and  render 
thine  interest  secure,  and  as  thou  deairest  to  reward  thy 
dutiful  partner,  thou  wilt  do  it  effectually  ;  for,  trust  me, 
that  hoy  is  the  very  apple  of  her  eye,  in  her  affections  her  very 
doating-place." 

"  Jest  not,  Duncan,  or  by  all  the  saints  thou  wilt  drive  me 
mad  !  "  wrathfully  exclaimed  Buchan.  "  It  shall  be  as  thoa 
sayest ;  and  more,  I  will  gain  the  royal  warrant  for  the  deed 
— permission  to  this  effect  may  shorten  this  cursed  confine- 
ment for  us  both.  I  have  forgotten  the  hoy's  age  ;  his 
mother's  high-sounding  patriotism  may  have  tinctured  him 
already.     Thou  smilest." 

"  At  thy  marvellous  good  faith  in  thy  wife's  patriottgm, 
good  kinsman— oh,  well  perchance,  like  chari^,  it  covereth  s 
multitude  of  sins." 
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''  What  meanest  thou,  my  Lord  of  Fife  ? "  demanded 
Bnchan,  shortly  and  abruptly,  pausing  in  his  walk  to  face 
his  companion,  his  suspicious  temper  instantly  aroused  by 
Fife's  peculiar  tone.  ''What  wouldst  thou  insinuate? 
Tamper  not  with  me  ;  thou  knowest  I  am  no  subject  for  a 
jest. 

"  I  haye  but  to  look  on  thee  to  know  that,  my  most 
8olemn-Yisa|;ed  brother.  I  neither  insinuate  nor  tamper  witii 
your  lordship.  Simply  and  heartily  I  do  but  give  thee  joy 
for  thy  £uth  in  female  patriotism,"  answered  Fue  carelessly, 
but  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  did  not  accord 
with  his  tone. 

"  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  then,  has  urged  her  to  this 
mad  act,  UT  it  be  not  what  she  and  others  as  mad  as  she  call 
patriotism  ?  " 

**  May  not  a  lurking  affection  for  the  Bruce  have  given  in- 
centive to  love  of  country?  Buchan,  of  a  truth,  thou  art  dull 
as  a  sword-blade  when  plunged  in  muddy  water." 

"Affection  for  the  Bruce?  Thou  art  as  mad  as  she  is,  Dun- 
can. What  the  foul  fiend,  knows  she  of  the  Bruce  ?  No,  no ! 
'tis  too  wild  a  tale — when  have  they  ever  met  ? " 

"  More  often  than  thou  listeth,  gentle  kinsman,"  returned 
Fife,  with  just  sufficient  show  of  mystery  to  lash  his  com- 
panion into  fury.  "  I  could  tell  thee  of  a  time  when  Robert 
of  Garrick  was  domesticated  with  my  immaculate  sister, 
hunting  with  her,  hawking  with  her,  reading  with  her,  making 
favourable  impressions  on  every  heart  in  Fife  Castle  save  mine 
own." 

"  And  she  loved  him ! — she  was  loved,"  muttered  Buchan  ; 
"  and  she  vowed  her  troth  to  me,  the  foul-mouthed  traitress  ! 
She  loved  him,  saidst  thou  ? " 

"On  my  faith,  I  know  not,  Comyn.  Rumours,  I  know, 
went  abroad  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Lady 
Isabella's  peace  and  honour  if  this  gallant,  fair-spoken  knight 
had  kept  aloof." 

"  And  thou,  her  brother,  carest  not  to  speak  these  things, 
and  in  that  reckless  tone  ?  By  St.  Swithin,  ye  are  well 
matched,"  returned  Buchan,  with  a  short  and  bitter  laugh  of 
scorn. 

"  Faith,  Comyn,  I  love  my  own  life  and  comfort  too 
well  to  stand  up  the  champion  of  woman's  honour ;  besides 
I  vouch  not  for  the  truth  of  floating  rumours.    I  tell  thee 
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Imt  what  cornea  across  my  brain ;  for  its  wortli  thon  art  the 
best  judge." 

"  I  were  a  fool  to  mine  own  interest  to  donbt  thee  now, 
little  worth  as  are  thy  words  in  common,"  again  mutt«red 
the  incensed  carl,  resuming  his  hsaty  strides.  "  Patriotism  I 
loyalty !  ha,  ha  !  high-sounding  words,  forsooth.  And  have 
they  not  met  since  then  until  now  ? "  he  demanded,  stopping 
suddenly  before  his  companion. 

"  Even  so,  fair  kinsmao.  Whilst  thon  vert  dwng  snoh 
loyal  duty  to  Edward,  after  t^e  battle  of  Falkirk,  fonretting 
thou  hadst  a  wife  and  castle  to  look  after,  Robert  Earl  m 
Carrick  found  a  comfortable  domicile  within  thy  stone  walls, 
and  in  the  fair,  sweet  company  of  thine  Isabella,  my  lord.  No 
doubt,  in  all  honourable  and  seemly  intercourse ;  gallant 
devotion  on  the  one  side,  and  dignified  courtesy  on  the  other 
—nothing  more,  depend  on't ;  still  it  seems  but  natnral  that 
the  memory  of  a  comely  face  and  knightly  form  should  prove 
incentives  to  loyalty  and  patriotism." 

"  The  foul  fiend  take  thy  jesting ! "  exclaimed  Buchan. 
"Natural,  fotw)oth;  aye,  the  same  nature  that  bade  me  loathe 
the  presence,  aye,  the  very  name  of  that  deceiving  traitress. 
Ana  so  that  smooth-faced  villain  Carrick  found  welcome  in 
the  castle  of  a  Comyn  the  months  we  missed  him  from  the 
court.  Ha,  ha !  thou  hast  done  me  good  service.  Lord  of 
Fife.  I  had  not  enough  of  injuries  before  to  demand  at  the 
hand  of  Robert  Bruce.  And  for  Dame  Isabella,  may  the  fury 
of  every  fiend  follow  me,  if  I  place  her  not  in  the  hands  ol 
Edward,  alive  or  dead  !  his  wrath  will  save  me  the  trouhle  of 
seeking  further  vengeance." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  a  very  fool  to  be  so  chafed, "  coolly  ob- 
served Fife.  "Thou  hast  taken  no  care  of  thy  wife,  and 
therefore  hast  no  right  to  demand  strict  account  of  her 
amusements  in  thy  absence ;  and  how  do  we  know  she  is 
not  as  virtuous  as  the  rest  of  them  ?  I  do  but  tell  thee  of 
these  things  to  pass  away  the  time.  Ha !  there  goes  the 
prince's  Gascon  favourite,  by  mine  honour.  Gaveston 
sports  it  bravely  ;  look  at  his  crimson  mantle  wadded  wi^ 
sables.  He  hath  changed  his  garb  since  morning.  Faith, 
he  is  a  lucky  dog  !  the  prince's  love  may  be  valued  at 
some  thousand  marks  a  year  —  worth  possessing,  by  St. 
Michael  1 " 

A  mattered  oath  was  all   the  reply  which  his  companioB 
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Toachsafed,  nor  did  the  thundem^Ioud  upon  his  brow  dui> 
perse  that  evening. 

The  careless  recklessness  of  Fife  had  no  power  to  lessen 
in  the  earl's  mind  the  weight  of  the  shameful  charge  he  had 
broiu^t  against  the  Countess,  fiuchan's  dark,  suspicious 
mind  not  alone  received  it,  but  cherished  it,  revellea  in  it, 
as  f;ivinff  him  that  which  he  had  long  desired,  a  good  foun- 
dation ror  dislike  and  jealousy,  a  wdl-fbunded  pretence  for 
eveiy  mdes  of  annoyance  and  revenge.  The  Earl  of  Fife, 
who  had,  in  fiiot,  merely  spoken,  as  he  had  said,  to  while  away 
the  time,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  brother-in-law 
enraged,  thought  as  little  of  his  words  c^fter  as  he  had  before 
they  were  uttered.  A  licentious  follower  of  pleasure  in 
every  form  himself,  he  imagined,  as  such  thoughtless  cha- 
racters generally  do,  that  evervbody  must  be  like  him. 
From  his  weak  and  volatile  mind,  then,  all  remembrance  of 
that  evening's  conversation  faded  as  soon  as  it  was  spoken ; 
but  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan  it  remained  brooding  on  itself, 
and  filling  his  dark  spirit  with  yet  blacker  fancies. 

The  confinement  of  the  Scottish  noblemen  was  not  of 
long  duration.  Edward,  whose  temper,  save  when  his  am- 
bition was  concerned,  was  generally  just  and  equitable,  dis- 
covering, after  an  impartial  examination,  that  they  were  in  no 
ways  connected  witn  the  affairs  in  the  north,  and  feeling 
also  it  was  his  interest  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  all  the 
Scottish  nobles  disaffected  to  Bruce,  very  soon  restored 
them  alike  to  their  personal  liberty  and  to  his  favour ;  his 
courteous  apology  for  unjust  suspicion,  frankly  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  news  from  Scotland,  combined  with  his  irrita- 
ting disease,  had  rendered  him  blind  and  suspicious,  at  once 
disiurmed  Fife  of  wrath.  Buchan,  perhaps,  had  not  been 
80  easily  appeased,  had  his  mind  been  less  darkly  engrossed. 
His  petition,  that  his  son  might  be  sent  for,  to  be  placed  as 
a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  and  thus  saved  from 
the  authority  of  his  mother,  whom  he  represented  as  an  art- 
ful, designing  woman,  possessed  of  dangerous  influence, 
was  acceded  to  on  the  instant,  and  the  king's  full  confidence 
restored  It  was  easy  to  act  upon  Edward's  mind,  already 
incensed  against  Isabella  of  Buchan  for  her  daring  defiance 
of  his  power ;  and  Buchan  did  work,  till  he  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  wife  he  hated  would  be  fully  cared  for 
without  the  very  smallest  trouble  or    interference  on  his 
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part,  save  the  obtuoing  poseeasion  of  her  pOTBon ;  that  the 
Tengeance  he  had  vowed  would  be  fiilly  perfected,  without 
any  reproach  or  stigma  cast  upon  his  name. 

Meantime  the  exertions  of  the  Eio^  of  England  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebels  continued  with  nuabated  ardour, 
Oraers  were  issued  and  proclaimed  in  every  part  of  England 
for  the  gathering  together  one  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
armies  that  had  ever  yet  followed  him  to  war.  To  render 
it  still  more  splendidly  impressive,  and  give  fresh  incentive 
to  bis  subjects,  whose  warlike  spirit  he  perhaps  feared  might 
be  somewhat  depressed  by  this  constant  call  upon  them  for 
the  reduction  of  a  country  ever  lising  in  revolt,  Edwaid 
caused  proclamation  to  be  severally  made  in  every  important 
town  or  county,  "  that  all  who  were  under  the  obUgation 
to  become  knights,  and  possessed  the  necessary  means,  snoold 
appear  at  Westminster  on  the  coming  solemn  season  of 
Wriitsuntide,  where  they  should  be  furnished  with  eveiy 
requisite,  save  and  except  the  trappings  for  their  horses,  from 
the  king's  wardrobe,  and  be  treated  with  all  solemn  honour 
and  distinction  as  best  beStted  their  rank,  and  the  holy  vows 
they  took  upon  themselves." 

A  proclamation,  such  as  this,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
chivalric  era,  was  all  sufficient  to  engage  every  Englishman 
heart  and  soul  in  the  service  of  his  king ;  and  ere  the  few 
weeks  intervening  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were 
passed,  Westminster  and  its  environs  presented  a  scene  of 
martial  magnificence  and  knightly  splendour,  which  had  never 
before  been  equalled.  Three  hundred  noble  youths,  sons 
of  earls,  barons  and  knights,  speedily  assembled  at  the 
place  appointed,  all  attended  according  to  their  rank  and 
pretensions  ;  all  hot  and  fiery  spirits,  eager  to  prove  by  their 
prompt  attendance  their  desire  to  accept  their  sovereign's 
invitation.  The  splendour  of  their  attire  seemed  to  demand 
Uttle  increase  from  the  bounty  of  the  king,  but  nevertheless, 
fine  hnen  garments,  rich  purple  robes,  and  superb  mantlea 
woven  with  gold,  were  bestowed  on  each  youthful  candi- 
date, thus  strengthening  the  links  which  bound  him  to  his 
chivalric  sovereign,  by  the  gratification  of  his  vanity  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enviea  honours  of  knighthood.  As  our  tale 
relates  more  to  Scottish  than  English  history,  we  may  not 
linger  longer  on  the  affairs  of  South  Britain  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  situation  of  h^ 
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£tf  lesB  flooriduDg  sister.  Ekcitin^  therefore  as  was  the 
scene  enacted  in  Westminster,  descnpiive  as  it  was  of  the 
imiiit  of  the  age,  we  are  compelled  to  give  it  but  a  hasty 
glance,  and  ijaaB  on  to  events  of  greater  moment. 

Olorions,  indeed,  to  an  eye-witness  must  have  been  the 
ceremony  of  admitting  these  noble  and  valiant  vouths  into 
the  sokmn  mvsteries  and  chivabic  honours  of  knighthood. 
On  that  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  first  dubbed  a  knight, 
and  made  Duke  of  Aquitaine  ;  and  so  great  was  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  in  their  ea^mess  to  witness  the  ceremonial  in 
the  abbey,  where  the  pnnce  hastened  to  confer  his  newly- 
Teceived  dignity  on  his  companions,  that  three  knights  were 
killed,  and  several  fainted  from  heat  and  exhaustion.  Strong 
war-hoiaes  were  compelled  to  drive  back  and  divide  the 
pressing  crowds,  ere  the  ceremonv  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
A  solemn  banquet  succeeded ;  and  then  it  was  that  Edward, 
whose  energy  of  mind  appeared  completely  to  have 
annihilated  disease  and  weakness  of  frame,  made  that 
extraordinary  vow,  which  it  has  puzzled  both  historian  and 
antiquary  satisfactorily  to  explain.  The  matter  of  the  vow 
merely  betrayed  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man,  but  the 
manner  seemed  strange  even  in  that  age.  Two  swans, 
decorated  with  golden  nets  and  gilded  reeds,  were  placed 
in  solenm  pomp  before  the  king,  and  he,  with  imposing  fer- 
vour, made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  Almighty  and  the  swans,  that 
he  would  j^o  to  Scotland,  and  living  or  dead,  avenge  the 
murder  of  Uomyn,  and  the  broken  faith  of  the  traitorous  Scots. 
Then  with  that  earnestness  of  voice  and  majestv  of  mien 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  adjured  bis  subjects,  one 
and  all,  bv  the  solemn  fealty  they  had  sworn  to  him,  that  if 
he  should  die  on  the  journey,  they  would  carry  his  body 
into  Scotland,  and  never  give  it  burid  till  the  prince's 
dominion  was  established  in  that  country.  Eagerly  and  wil- 
lingly the  nobles  gave  the  required  pledge ;  and  so  much 
earnestness  of  purpose,  so  much  martial  spirit  pervaded  that 
gorgeous  assembly,  that  once  more  did  hope  prevail  in  the 
monarch's  breast,  once  more  did  he  believe  bis  ambitious 
veamings  would  all  be  fulfilled,  and  Scotland,  rebellious, 
haughty  Scotland,  lie  crushed  and  broken  at  his  feet.  Once 
more  his  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  lip  curled  with  its 
wonted  smiles  ;  his  warrior  form,  erect  and  firm  as  in  former 
days,  now  spumed  the  couch  of  disease,  and  rode  his  war- 
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horse  with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  former  years.  A  nllaot 
army,  under  the  command  of  Ayner  de  Valence,  £ail  (^ 
Pembroke,  had  already  been  despatched  towards  Scotland, 
bearing  with  it  the  messengers  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  simed 
both  with  their  lord's  commands  and  Edward's  warrant  for 
the  detention  of  the  young  heir  of  Buchan,  and  bring  him 
with  all  honour  to  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Hng.  The  name 
of  Isabella  of  Buchan  was  subjoined  to  that  of  tne  Bruce,  and 
together  with  all  those  concerned  in  his  risingjcrroclaimed  as 
traitors,  and  a  price  set  upon  their  heads.  Q^  done,  the 
king  had  been  enabled  to  wait  with  greater  truiquillity  the 
assembling  of  his  lai^er  army,  and  after  the  ceremonials  of 
Westminster,  orders  were  issued  for  every  earl  and  baron  to 
proceed  with  their  followers  to  Carlisle,  which  was  named  the 
Lead-quarters  of  the  army,  there  to  join  their  sovereign  with 
his  own  immediate  troops.  The  Scottish  nobles  ulward's 
usual  policy  retained  in  honourable  posts  abont  his  perstm, 
not  choosing  to  trust  their  fidelity  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
own  eye. 

Obedient  to  these  commands,  all  England  speedily  m- 
peared  in  motion,  the  troops  of  every  county  moving  as  ot 
one  impulse  to  Carlisle.  Yet  there  were  some  of  England  8 
noblest  barons  in  whose  breasts  a  species  of  admiration,  even 
affection,  was  at  work  towards  the  very  man  they  were  now 
marching  to  destroy,  and  this  was  frequently  the  case  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry.  Pickle  as  the  character  of  Robert 
Bruce  bad  appeared  to  be,  there  was  that  in  it  which  had 
ever  attracted,  riveted  the  regard  of  many  of  the  noble 
spirits  in  King  Edward's  court.  The  rash  daring  of  his 
enterprise,  the  dangers  which  encircled  him,  were  such  as 
dazzled  and  fascinated  the  imaginations  of  those  koif^ts  in 
whom  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  found  rest.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  these  was  the  noble  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Hie  dn(y 
to  his  sovereign  urged  him  to  take  the  field ;  his  attachment 
for  the  Bruce  would  have  held  him  neuter,  for  the  ties  timt 
hound  brothers  in  arms  were  of  no  common  or  wavering 
nature.  Brothers  in  blood  had  frequently  found  themselves 
opposed  horse  to  horse  and  lance  to  lance  on  the  same 
field,  and  no  scruples  of  conscience,  no  pleadings  of 
affection  had  power  to  avert  the  unnatural  strife ;  but  not 
such  was  it  with  brothers  in  arms — a  link  strong  as  ad*- 
mant,    pure  as  their  own   sword-steel    bound  tiieir  heart* 
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BB  one  ;  and  rather,  much  rather  would  Gloucester  have 
laid  down  his  own  life,  than  expose  himself  to  the  fearful 
risk  of  staining  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  his  friend.  The 
deepest  dejection  took  possession  of  his  soul,  which  not  all 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  the  gentle  affectionate  plead- 
ing of  his  wife  could  in  any  way  assuage. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  the  beautiful  county  of 
Perth  smiled  in  all  the  richness  and  loveliness  of  early 
sofluner.  Not  yet  had  the  signal  of  war  floated  on  the  pare 
snringy  breeze,  not  yet  had  the  stains  of  blood  desecrated  the 
gudsome  earth,  although  the  army  of  De  Valence  was  now 
within  very  few  miles  of  Scone,  which  was  still  the  head- 
Quarters  of  the  Scottish  king.  Aware  of  the  very  great 
oi^parity  of  numbers  between  his  gallant  followers  and 
those  of  Pembroke,  King  Robert  preferred  entrenching  him- 
self in  his  present  guarded  situation,  to  meeting  De  Valence 
in  the  open  field,  although  more  than  once  tempted  to  do  so, 
and  findm^  extreme  diiSculty  in  so  curbing  the  dauntless 
rairit  of  his  followers  as  to  incline  them  more  towards  the 
defensive  than  the  attack.  Already  had  the  fierce  thunders 
of  the  Church  been  launched  against  him  for  the  sin  of 
murder  committed  in  consecrated  ground.  Excommunication 
in  all  its  horrors  exposed  him  to  death  from  any  hand,  that 
<m  any  pretence  of  private  hate  or  public  weal,  might 
ehooee  to  strike ;  but  already  had  there  arisen  spirits  bold 
enough  to  dispute  the  awful  mandates  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  patriotic  prelates  who  had  before  acknowledged  and 
done  homage  to  their  sovereign,  now  neither  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  nor  in  any  way  sought  to  promulgate  the 
sentence  thundered  against  him.  A  calm  smile  had  passed 
over  the  Bruce's  noble  features  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
wrath  of  Rome  was  communicated  to  him. 

"  The  ju<^e  and  the  avenger  is  in  heaven,  holy  father,"  he 
said  ;  "  to  His  hands  I  commit  my  cause,  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing, as  humbly  awaiting,  chastisement  for  that  sin  which  none 
can  reprobate  and  abhor  more  strongly  than  mjrself ;  if  blood 
must  flow  for  blood.  His  wiQ  be  done.    I  ask  but  to  free  my 
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conntrv,  to  leave  her  i&  powerful  yet  righteons  Ii&dcIb, 
and  wirnDglr  I  will  deput,  eonfideat  of  mercj  for  my  booL" 

Fearful,  nowever,  that  tht§  BeDtence  migH  dispirit  his 
subject^  Eitif^  Robert  watched  hia  opportanity  of  assem- 
bling  and  addreeaing  them.  In  a  brief  yet  eloquent  speech 
he  narrated  the  base  cold-blooded  system  of  treachery  of 
Com3ai ;  how,  when  tntTelling  to  Scotland,  firmly  truBting 
in  and  depending  on  the  good  faith  the  traitor  had  eo 
solemnly  pledged,  a  brawl  had  arisen  between  hia  (Brace's) 
followers  and  acme  men  in  the  garb  of  Borderers,  who 
were  discovered  to  be  emiaaariee  of  the  Bed  Comyn,  and 
how  papers  had  been  found  on  them,  in  which  all  that 
could  expose  the  Bnice  to  the  deadly  wrath  of  Edward  was 
revealed,  and  his  very  death  advised  aa  the  only  effectual 
means  of  quelling  his  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland, 
and  crushing  the  last  hopes  of  her  atill  remaining  patriots. 
He  told  them  how,  on  trie  natural  indignation  excited  by 
this  black  treachery  subsiding,  he  had  met  Sir  John 
Comyn  at  Dumfries — how,  knowing  the  fierce  irascibility  <^ 
hifl  natural  temper,  he  had  willingly  agreed  that  the  inter- 
view Comyn  demanded  should  take  place  in  the  church  of 
the  Minorite  Friars,  trusting  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him. 

"But  who  may  answer  for  himself,  my  friends?"  he 
continued,  mournfully  ;  "it  needs  not  to  dilate  on  that  dark 
and  stormy  interview,  suffice  it  that  the  traitor  sought  still 
to  deceive,  still  to  win  me  by  his  specious  sophistry  to 
reveal  my  plans,  again  to  be  betrayed,  and  that  when  I 
taunted  turn  with  his  base,  cowardly  treachery,  his  black 
dishonour,  words  of  wrath  and  hate,  and  blmd  deluded 
passion  arose  between  us,  and  the  spirit  of  evil  at  woi^ 
within  me  urged  my  rash  sword  to  strike.  Subjects  and 
friends,  I  plead  no  temptation  as  excuse,  I  make  no  defence ; 
I  deplore,  I  contemn  the  deed.  If  ye  deem  me  worthy  <n 
death,  if  ye  believe  the  sentence  of  our  holy  father  in  Ood, 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  be  just,  that  it  is  wholly  free  Irom  the 
machinations  of  ^gland,  who,  deeming  force  of  arms  not 
sufficient,  would  hurl  the  wrath  of  heaven's  vice^rent  on 
my  devoted    head,   go,  leave    me   to   the  fate  it  brings  : 

Jrour  oath  of  allegiance  is  dissolved.  I  have  yet  faithful 
bllowers,  to  make  one  bold  staad  against  the  tyrant,  and  die 
for  Scotland ;  but  if  ye  sfasolve  me,  if  ye  will  yet  give  m» 
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your  hearts  and  swordB,  oh,  fear  me  not,  my  conntrymen,  we 
may^et  befree!" 

Ones,  teaiSy  and  blessings  followed  this  wisely-spoken 
i^ypeal,  one  nniyersal  shout  reiterated  their  vows  of  alli- 
ance ;  those  who  had  felt  terrified  at  the  mandate  of  their 
Bioiitaal  father,  now  traced  it  not  to  his  impartial  jud^ent, 
but  to  Ae  schemes  of  Edward,  and  instantly  felt  its  weight  and 
magnitude  had  faded  into  air.  The  unwavering  loyalty  of  the 
Pimiate  of  Scotland,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Scone  strengthened  them  aliKe  in  their  belief  and  allegi- 
ance^ and  a  buid  of  young  citizens  were  instantly  provided 
with  anns  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  the  king  entreated 
by  a  deputation  of  the  principal  magistrates  to  accept  their 
services  as  a  guard  extraordinary,  lest  his  life  should  be  yet 
more  endangered  from  private  individuals,  by  the  sentence 
under  which  he  laboured,  and  gratified  by  their  devoted- 
nesB,  though  his  bold  spirit  spumed  all  fear  of  secret 
assassination,  their  request  was  graciously  accepted. 

The  ceremony  of  knighthood  which  the  king  had  promised 
to  confer  on  several  oi  his  young  followers  had  been  de- 
ferred until  the  present  time,  to  admit  of  their  preparing  for 
their  inauguration  with  all  the  solemn  services  of  religion 
which  the  rites  enjoined. 

The  15th  day  of  June  was  the  time  appointed,  and 
Nigel  Bruce  and  Alan  of  Buchan  were  to  pass  the  night 
previous,  in  solemn  prayer  and  vigil,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Scone.  That  the  rules  of  chivdry  should  not  be  trans- 
gressed by  his  desire  to  confer  some  honour  on  the  son  of 
the  Countess  of  Buchan,  which  would  demonstrate  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  sovereign,  Alan  had 
served  the  king,  first  as  page  and  then  as  esquire,  in  the 
interval  that  had  elapsed  since  his  coronation,  and  now  he 
beheld  with  ardour  the  near  completion  of  the  honour  for 
which  he  pined.  His  spirit  had  been  wrung  well-nigh 
to  agony,  when  amidst  the  list  of  the  proscribed  as  traitors 
he  hsheld  his  mother's  name ;  not  so  much  at  the  dangers 
that  would  encircle  her — ^for  from  those  he  might  defend 
her — ^but  that  his  father  was  still  a  follower  of  the  unmanly 
tyrant,  who  would  even  war  against  a  woman — ^his  father 
should  still  calmly  assist  and  serve  the  man  who  set  a  price 
upon  his  mother's  head.  Alas !  poor  boy,  he  little  knew 
that  father's  heart. 
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It  WM  evening,  a  still,  oppressive  evening,  for  though  the 
sun  yet  shone  brightly  as  he  sunk  in  the  west,  a  suoceaaoa 
of  black  thunder-clouds,  gradoally  rising  higher  and  higher 
athwart  the  intense  blue  of  the  firmament,  seemed  to 
threaten  that  the  wings  of  the  tempest  were  alfHuly  brooding 
on  the  dark  bosom  of  night.  The  very  floweis  hppeatei  to 
droop  beneath  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  trees 
moved  not,  the  birds  were  silent,  save  when  now  and  then  a 
solitary  note  waa  heard,  and  then  hushed,  as  if  the  little 
warbler  shrunk  back  in  his  leafy  nest,  frightened  at  lus  own 
voice.  Perchance  it  was  the  stillness  of  nature  which  had 
likewise  Ejected  the  inmates  of  a  retired  chambw  in  the 
palace,  for  though  they  sate  side  by  side,  and  their  looks 
betrayed  that  the  fall  communion  of  soul  was  not  denied, 
few  words  were  spoken.  The  maiden  of  Buchan  bent  over 
the  frame  which  contained  the  blue  satin  scarf  she  was  en^ 
broidering  with  the  device  of  Bruce,  in  gold  and  geme,  and 
it  was  Nigel  Bruce  who  sate  beside  ner,  his  deep,  ex- 
pressive eyes  fixed  upon  her  in  such  fervid,  sncn  elo- 
quent love,  that  seldom  was  it  she  ventured  to  raise 
her  glance  to  his.  A  slight  shadow  waa  on  those  sweet 
and  gentle  features,  perceptible,  perchance,  to  the  eye  of 
love  alone  ;  and  it  was  this  that,  after  enjoying  that 
silent  communion  of  the  spirit,  so  dear  to  those  who 
love,  wliich  bade  Nigel  fling  his  arm  around  that  slender 
form,  and  ask — 

"What  is  it,  sweet  one?  why  art  thou  sad  i" 

"Do  not  ask  me,  Nigel,  for  indeed  I  know  not,"  she 
answered,  Htmply,  looking  up  a  moment  in  his  fikoe,  in  that 
nreet  touching  confidence,  which  made  him  draw  her  closer 
to  his  protecting  heart ;  "  save  that,  perchance,  the  o^ 
preeaion  of  nature  has  extended  to  me,  and  filled  my  soul 
with  unfounded  fancies  of  evil.  I  ought  to  be  very  h^«^, 
Nigel,  loved  thus  l^  thee,"  she  hid  her  eyes  upon  ou 
bosom  ;  "  received  as  thy  promised  bride,  not  alone  by  thy 
kind  aistets,  thy  noble  brotneis,  but — simple-bearted  maidea 
as  I  am — deemed  worthy  ot  thte  by  good  King  Robert's 
Bel£  Nigel,  dearest  Nigel,  why,  in  an  hour  of  joy  like 
tiuB,  should  dreams  of  evU  come?" 

"To  whisper,  my  beloved,  that  not  on  earth  may  we  look 
for  the  perfection  of  joy,  the  fulness  of  bliss ;  that  while  the 
mortal  shell  is  round  us  joy  is  chained  to  psin,  aod  gnuated 
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118  but  to  lift  np  the  spirit  to  th&t  heaven  where  pain  is 
banished,  bliss  made  perfect ;  dearest,  'tis  but  for  this ! " 
answered  the  young  enthusiast,  and  the  rich  yet  somewhat, 
mournful  tones  of  his  voice  thrilled  to  his  listener's  heart. 

"Thou  speakest  as  if  thou,  too,  hadst  experienced  fore- 
bodings like  to  these,  my  Nigel,"  said  Agnes,  thoughtfully. 
^'I  deemed  them  but  the  foolishness  of  my  weaker  mind/' 

"Deem  them  not  foolishness,  beloved.  There  are  minds 
indeed,  that  know  them  not,  but  they  are  of  that  rude, 
coarse  material  which  owns  no  thought,  hath  no  hopes  but 
those  of  earth  and  earthly  things,  insensible  to  that  pro- 
fundity of  joy  which  makes  us  fed  its  chain :  'tis  not  to  the 
lightly  feeling  such  forebodings  come." 

"But  thou — ^hast  thou  felt  them,  Nigel,  dearest?  hast 
thou  listened  to,  believed  their  voice  ? " 

"I  have  felt,  I  feel  when  I  gaze  on  thee,  sweet  one,  a 
joy  so  deep,  so  full,  that  I  scarce  can  trace  it  to  an  earthly 
cause,"  he  said,  slightly  evading  a  direct  answer.  "  I 
cannot  look  forward  and,  as  it  were,  extend  that  deep  joy 
to  the  future ;  but  the  fetter  binding  it  to  pain  reminds  me 
I  am  mortal,  that  not  on  earth  may  I  demand  and  seek  and 
hope  to  find  its  fulfilment." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  with  an  expression  both  of 
bewilderment  and  fear,  and  her  hand  unconsciously  closed 
on  his  arm,  as  thus  to  detain  him  to  her  side. 

"Yes,  my  beloved,"  he  added,  with  more  animation, 
**  it  is  not  because  I  put  not  my  trust  in  earth  for  unfading 
joy  that  we  shall  find  not  its  sweet  flowers  below ;  that  our 
paths  on  earth  may  be  darkened,  because  the  fulness  of  bliss 
IS  alone  to  be  found  in  heaven.  Mine  own  sweet  Agnes, 
while  darkness  and  strife,  and  blood  and  death,  are  thus  at 
work  around  us,  is  it  marvel  we  should  sometimes  dream  of 
sorrow?  Yet,  oh  yet,  have  we  not  both  the  same  hope, 
the  same  God,  the  same  home  in  heaven :  and  if  our  doom 
be  to  part  on  earth,  shall  we  not,  oh,  shall  we  not  meet  in 
bliss?  I  say  not  such  things  will  be,  my  best  beloved; 
but  better  look  thus  upon  the  dim  shadow  sometimes  resting 
on  the  rosy  wings  of  joy,  than  ever  dismiss  it  as  the  vain 
&lly  of  a  weakened  mind." 

He  pressed  his  lips,  which  quivered,  on  the  fair,  beautiful 
brow  tnen  resting  in  irresistible  sorrow  on  his  bosom  ;  but  he 
did  not  attempt  by  words  to  check  that  maiden's  sudden 
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baiBt  of  tears.  After  a  while,  when  lie  found  his  own  emotion 
safficiently  restrained,  Boothinglr  and  fondly  he  cheered  her 
to  compoeure,  and  drew  from  ner  the  thoughts  which  had 
distiirbed  her  when  he  firat  spoke. 

"  Twas  of  my  mother,  Nigel,  of  my  belored,  my  noble 
mother  that  I  thouKht:  proscribed,  hunted,  set  a  price 
upon  aa  a  traitor,  (^a  her  children  think  on  such  indignity 
without  emotion — and  when  I  remember  the  great  power  of 
King  Edward,  who  has  done  this — without  fear  for  her  fate  'i " 

"  Sweeteat,  fear  not  for  her ;  her  noble  deed,  her  dauntless 
heroism  has  circled  her  with  such  a  guard  of  gallant  knights 
and  warriors,  that,  in  the  hands  of  Edward,  trust  me, 
dearest,  she  shall  never  fail ;  and  even  if  such  should  be, 
still,  I  say,  fear  not.  Unpitying  and  cruel  as  Edward  is, 
where  his  ambition  is  concemeo,  he  is  too  true  a  knight, 
too  noble  in  spirit  to  take  a  woman's  blood ;  he  is  now 
fearfully  enraged,  and  therefore  has  he  done  thia  And  as  to 
indignity,  'tis  shame  to  the  proscribe!  not  to  the  proscribed, 
my  love ! " 

"There  is  one  I  fear  yet  more  than  Edward,"  continued 
the  maiden,  fearfully,  "one  that  I  should  love  more. 
Ob,  Nigel,  my  very  spirit  shrinks  from  the  image  of 
my  father.  I  have  sought  to  love  him,  to  dismiss  the  dark 
haunting  visions  which  his  name  has  ever  brought  before 
me.  I  saw  him  once,  but  once,  and  his  stem,  terrible  fea- 
tures and  harsh  voice  so  terrified  my  childish  fancies,  that  I 
hid  myself  till  he  had  departed,  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
fflnce,  and  ^et,  oh  yet,  I  fear  him  !  " 

"  What  IB  it  that  thou  fearest,  love  ? " 

"  I  know  not,"  she  answered ;  "  but  if  evil  approach  my 
mother,  it  will  come  from  him,  and  so  silently,  so  unsus- 
pectedly,  that  none  may  avoid  it.  Nigel,  he  cannot  love  my 
mother  I  he  is  a  foe  to  Bruce,  a  friend  of  the  slaughtered 
Comyn,  and  will  he  not  demand  a  stem  account  of  the  deed 
that  she  hath  done  7  will  he  not  seek  vengeance  ?  and  oh, 
will  he  not,  may  he  not  in  wrath  part  thee  and  me,  and  thus 
thy  bodings  be  fulfilled  ? " 

"  Agnea,  never !  The  mandate  of  man  shall  never  part 
us ;  the  power  of  man,  unless  my  limbs  be  chained,  shall 
never  sever  thee  and  me.  He  that  hath  never  acted  a 
father's  part,  can  have  no  power  on  his  child.  Thou  art 
mine,  my  beloved  1 — mine  with  thy  mother's  blessing;  and 
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mine  thou  shalt  be — ^no  earthly  power  shall  part  ns.  Death, 
death  alone  can  break  the  links  that  bind  us,  and  must  be 
of  God^  though  man  may  seem  the  cause.  Be  comforted, 
sweet  love.    Hark !  the^  are  chiming  vespers ;    I  must  be 

me  for  the  solemn  vigil  of  to-night,  ana  to-morrow  thou 
It  arm  thine  own  true  knight,  mine  Agnes,  and  deck  me 
with  that  blue  scarf,  more  precious  even  than  the  jewelled 
sword  my  sovereign  brother  gives.  Farewell,  for  a  brief, 
brief  while ;  I  go  to  watch  and  pray.  Oh,  let  thy  orisons 
attend  me,  and  surely  then  my  vidl  shall  be  blest." 
^ ''  Pray  thou  for  me,  my  Nigel,"  whispered  the  trembling 
girl,  as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  'Hhat  true  as  I  may  be, 
strength  befitting  thy  promised  bride  may  be  mine  own. 
N^^  my  beloved,  indeed  I  n^  such  prayer." 

He  wmspered  hope  and  comfort,  and  departed  by  the 
stone  stairs  which  led  from  the  gothic  casement  where  they 
had  been  sitting,  into  the  garden;  he  lingered  to  gather 
some  delicate  blue  bells  which  had  just  blown,  and  turned 
back  to  nlace  them  in  the  lap  of  Agnes.  She  eagerly  raised 
them  ana  pressed  them  to  her  lips,  but  either  uieir  fragile 
blossoms  could  not  bear  even  her  soft  touch,  or  the  heavy 
air  had  inwardly  withered  their  bloom,  for  the  blossoms 
fell  from  their  stalks,  and  scattered  their  beautiful  petals  at 
her  feet. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  hour  of  vespers  had  come  and  passed ;  the  organ  and  choir 
had  hushed  their  solemn  sounds.  The  abbot  and  his  attendant 
monks,  the  king  who,  with  his  train,  had  that  evening  joined 
the  solemn  service,  all  had  depart^,  and  but  two  inmates 
were  left  within  the  abbey  church  of  Scone.  Darkness  and 
silence  had  assumed  their  undisturbed  dominion,  for  the 
waxen  tapers  left  burning  on  the  altar  lighted  but  a  few 
yards  round,  leaving  the  nave  and  cloisters  in  impenetrable 
gloom.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  east  of  the  altar,  ele- 
vated some  paces  from  the  ground,  in  its  light  and  graceful 
shrine,  stooa  an  elegantly  sculptured  figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  A  silver  lamp,  whose  pure  flame  was  fed  with 
aromatic  incense,  burned  within  the  shrine,  and  shed  its  soft 
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light  OQ  a  Buit  of  ^ttennf  armonr  which  was  han^ng  on 
the  shaft  of  a  pillar  cloee  oeside  it  Directly  behind  the 
altar  was  a  large  oriel  window  of  stained  glass,  representitig 
sabiects  from  Scripture.  The  window,  with  its  rarioos 
muUions  and  lights,  tonned  one  hish  pointed  arch,  marked  br 
solid  stone  pillarB  on  each  side,  the  capitals  of  whicn 
traced  the  commencement  of  the  arch.  Another  window, 
gimilar  in  character,  though  somewhat  smaller  in'  dimen- 
sions, lighted  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  near  it  stood 
another  shrine  containing  a  figure  of  St.  Stephen,  lighted 
as  was  that  of  the  Vii^n  and  Child,  and,  like  that,  gleaming 
on  a  suit  of  armour,  and  on  the  figure  of  the  youthM 
candidate  for  kniehthood,  whose  task  was  to  pass  that  night 


in  prayer  and  vigil  beside  'his  annour,  unarmed,  save  by  trait 
panoply  of   proof  wh'  '     "      '      ™   ■  ■■     ■ 
lowliness  and  prayer. 


inopiy  of   proof  which  is  the  Christian's  portion — fiuth, 


No  word  passed  between  these  pledged  brothers  in  arms. 
Their  watch  was  in  opposite  ends  of  the  church,  and  save 
tiie  dim,  solemn  light  of  the  altar,  darkness  and  immea- 
surable space  seemed  to  stretch  between  them.  Faintly 
and  fitfully  the  moon  had  shone  through  one  of  the  Ions 
narrow  windows  of  the  aisles,  shedding  its  cold  spectnQ 
light  for  a  brief  space,  then  passing  into  darkness.  Heavy 
masses  of  clouds  sailed  slowly  in  the  heavens,  dimly  dis- 
cernible through  the  unpainted  panes ;  the  oppression  of  the 
atmosphere  increasing  as  the  night  approached  her  zenith, 
and  ever  and  anon  a  low,  long  peal  of  distant  thunder,  each 
Bucceeding  one  becoming  longer  and  louder  than  the  last, 
and  heralded  by  the  blue  flash  of  Tivid  lightning,  announced 
the  fur^  of  the  coming  tempest. 

The  imaginations  even  as  the  feelings  of  the  young  mem 
were  already  strongly  excited,  although  their  thought^  per- 
chance, were  less  akin  than  might  have  been  expected.  1%e 
form  of  his  mother  passed  not  from  the  mental  vision  of  the 
young  heir  of  Buchan :  the  tone  of  her  voice,  the  unwonted 
tear  which  had  fallen  on  his  cheek  when  he  had  knelt  before 
her  that  evening,  ere  he  had  departed  to  his  post, 
craving  her  blessing  on  his  vieil,  her  prayers  for  him — that 
tone,  that  tear,  lingered  on  his  memory,  hallowing  every 
dream  of  gjlory,  every  warrior  hope  that  entered  in  his  Boot 
Internally  ne  vowed  he  wonld  raise  the  banner  of  his  race, 
and  jnove  the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  the  glowing  love  of 
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liberty  which  her  counsels,  her  example  had  planted  in  his 
breast;  and  if  the  recollection  of  his  mother's  precarions 
situation  as  a  proscribed  traitor  to  Edward,  and  of  his 
father's  desertion  of  his  country  and  her  patriot  king  in  his 
adherence  to  a  tyrant — if  these  reflections  came  to  damp 
the  bright  glowing  views  of  others,  they  did  but  call  the  in- 
dignant blo^  to  his  cheek,  and  add  greater  firmness  to  his 
impatient  step,  for  yet  more  powerfully  did  they  awake  his 
imugnation  against  Edward.  Till  now  he  had  looked  upon 
him  exclasiyeTy  in  the  light  of  Scotland's  foe — one  against 
whom  he  with  all  true  Scottish  men  must  raise  their  swords, 
or  live  for  ever  'neath  the  brand  of  slaves  and  cowards ;  but 
now  a  personal  cause  of  anger  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already 
burning  in  his  breast.  His  mother  was  proscribed  —  a 
price  set  upon  her  head;  and  as  if  to  fill  the  measure  of 
his  cup  01  bitterness  to  overflowing,  his  own  father,  he 
who  should  have  been  her  protector,  aided  and  abetted  the 
cruel,  pitiless  Edward.  Traitress  !  Isabella  of  Buchan  a 
traitress  1  the  noblest,  purest,  bravest  amid  Scotland's 
children.  She  who  to  him  had  ever  seemed  all  that  was 
pure  and  good,  and  noblest  in  woman  ;  and  most  noble 
and  patriot-hearted  now,  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  ofiice  in- 
herent in  the  House  of  Fife.  Agitated  beyond  expression, 
quicker  and  quicker  he  strode  up  and  down  the  pre- 
cincts marked  for  his  watch,  the  increasing  tempest  without 
seeming  to  assimilate  strangely  with  the  storm  within. 
Silence  would  have  irritated,  would  have  chafed  those  rest- 
less smartings  into  very  agony,  but  the  wild  war  of  the 
elements,  while  they  roused  his  young  spirit  into  yet  stronger 
energy,  removed  its  pain. 

"  It  matters  not,"  his  train  of  thought  continued,  "while 
this  brain  can  think,  this  heart  can  feel,  this  arm  retain  its 
strength,  Isabella  of  Buchan  needs  no  other  guardian  but 
her  son.  It  is  as  if  years  had  left  their  impress  on  mv 
heart,  as  if  I  had  grown  in  very  truth  to  man,  thinking  with 
man's  wisdom,  fighting  with  man's  strength.  He  that  hath 
never  given  a  father's  love,  hath  never  done  a  father's  duty, 
hath  no  claim  upon  his  child;  but  she,  whose  untiring  de- 
votion, whose  faithful  love  hath  watched  over  me,  guarded, 
blessed  from  the  first  hour  of  my  life,  instilled  within 
me  the  principles  of  life  on  earth  and  immortality  in 
heaven — ^mother  !  mother  !   will  not  thy  gentle  virtues  cling 
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aiound  tliy  boy,  and  save  him  even  from  a  hJdkff's  cone  ? 
(km  I  do  else  than  devote  the  life  thou  gavest,  to  thee,  and 
render  back  with  my  stronger  arm,  but  not  less  firm  soul, 
the  care,  protection,  love  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me  ? 
Mother,  Virgin  saint,"  he  continued  aloud,  flinginff  himself 
before  the  shrine  to  which  we  have  alluded,  '*  hear,  oh, 
hear  my  prayer  !  Intercede  for  me  above,  that  strength, 
pnidence,  wisdom  may  be  granted  me  in  the  accomplish- 
xuent  of  my  knightlv  vows  ;  that  my  mother,  my  own 
mother  may  be  the  tirst  and  dearest  object  of  my  heart ; 
life,  fame,  and  honour  I  dedicate  to  her.  Spare  me,  bless 
me  but  for  her  ;  if  danger,  imprisonment  be  unavailingly 
her  doom,  let  not  my  spirit  waver,  nor  my  strength  flag,  nor 
courage  nor  foresight  fail,  till  she  is  rescued  to  liberty  and 
life." 

Wrapt  in  the  deep  earnest  might  of  prayer,  the  boy  re- 
mainea  kneeling,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  fixed  on  tiie 
Virgin's  sculptured  face,  his  spirit  inwardly  communing, 
long,  long  after  his  impassioned  vows  had  sunk  in  silence ; 
the  thunder  vet  rolled  fearfully,  and  the  blue  lightning 
flashed  and  played  around  him  with  scarce  a  minute  s  inter- 
mission, but  no  emotion  save  that  of  a  son  and  warrior  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  knew  a  terrific  storm  was  raginff 
round  him,  but  it  drew  him  not  from  earthly  thoughts  and 
earthly  feelings,  even  while  it  raised  his  soul  in  prayer. 
Very  different  was  the  efi'ect  of  this  lonely  vigU  and  awful 
night  on  the  imaginative  spirit  of  his  companion. 

it  was  not  alone  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  now  burned 
in  the  noble  heart  of  Nigel  Bruce.     He  was  a  poet,  and  the 

flowing  hues  of  poesie  invested  every  emotion  of  his  mind, 
le  loved  deeply,  devotedly ;  and  love,  pure,  faithful,  hope- 
ful love,  appeared  to  have  increased  every  feeling,  whetner 
of  grief  or  joy,  in  intensity  and  depth.  He  felt  too  deeply  to 
be  free  from  that  peculiar  whispering  within,  known  bv  the 
world  as  presentiment,  and  as  such  so  often  scorned  and 
contemned  as  the  mere  offispring  of  weak,  superstitious 
minds,  when  it  is  in  reality  one  of  those  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  higher,  more  ethereal  temperament  of  genius. 

Perchance  it  is  the  lively  imagination  of  such  minds, 
which  in  the  very  midst  of  joy  can  so  vividly  portray  and 
realize  pain,  or  it  may  be,  indeed,  the  mysterious  voice 
which  Imks  gifted  man  with  a   higher  class  of  beings  to 
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whom  fatality  is  levealed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  even  while 
the  yoathfal  patriot  beheld  with  a  visioned  eye  the  liberty 
dT  ms  countiy,  and  rejoiced  in  thos  beholding,  there  ever 
came  a  dim  and  silent  shadowing,  a  whispering  voice,  that 
he  filioald  indeed  behold  it,  but  not  from  earth.  When  the 
devoted  brother  and  loyal  subject  pictured  his  sovereign  in 
very  tnith  a  free  and  honoured  king,  his  throne  surrounded 
bv  nobles  and  knights  of  his  own  firee  land,  and  manv  others, 
the  enthusiast  saw  not  himself  amongst  them,  and  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  the  faith  such  things  would  be.  When  the  young 
and  anient  lover  sate  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed,  gazing 
on  her  sweet  Ace,  and  drinking  in  deeply  the  gushing  tide  of 
joy,  when  lus  spirit  pictur^  yet  dearer,  lovelier,  more 
assured  bliss,  when  Agnes  would  be  in  very  truth  his  own, 
still  did  that  strange  thrilling  whisper  come,  and  promise  he 
should  inde^  experience  such  bliss,  but  not  on  earth ;  and 
yet  he  loved,  aye,  and  rejoiced,  and  there  came  not  one 
shadow  on  his  bright,  beautiful  face,  not  one  sad  echo  in 
the  rich,  deep  tones  of  his  melodious  voice  to  betray  such 
dim  forebodings  had  found  resting  in  his  soul. 

Already  excited  by  his  conversation  with  Agnes,  the 
service  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged  was  not  such  as 
to  tranquillize  his  spirit,  or  still  his  full  heart's  quivering 
throb.  His  imaginative  soul  had  already  flung  its  halo  over 
the  solemn  rites  which  attended  his  inauguration  as  a  knight. 
Even  to  less  enthusiastic  spirits  there  was  a  glow,  a  glory  in 
this  ceremony  which  seldom  failed  to  awake  the  soul,  and 
inspire  it  with  high  and  noble  sentiments.  It  was  not  there- 
fore strange  that  these  emotions  should  in  the  heart  of 
Nigel  Bruce  obtain  that  ascendancy,  which  to  sensitive 
minds  must  become  pain.  Had  it  been  a  night  of  calm  and 
holy  stillness,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  felt  its  sooth- 
ing eflfect;  but  as  it  was,  every  pulse  throbbed  and  every 
nerve  was  strained  'neath  his  strong  sense  of  the  sublime. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  think,  although  he  had  struggled 
long  and  fiercely  to  compose  his  mind  for  those  devotional 
exercises  he  deemed  most  fitted  for  the  hour.  Feeling 
alone  possessed  him,  overwhelming,  indefinable  ;  he  deemed 
it  admiration,  awe,  adoration  of  Him  at  whose  nod  the 
mighty  thunders  rolled  and  the  destructive  lightnings  flashed, 
but  he  could  not  define  it  such.  He  did  not  dream  of  earth, 
not  even  the  form  of  Agnes  flashed,  as  was  its  wont,  before 
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him ;  no,  it  nos  of  scenes  and  sounda  undreamed  of  in 
earth's  philosoph;  he  thoaght,  and  as  he  gaied  on  the 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  then  beheld  it  dispersed  by  the 
repeated  lightning,  his  escited  fknc^  almost  believed  that 
he  should  see  it  peopled  by  the  spints  of  tl^  mighty  dead 
which  slept  within  those  walls,  and  no  particle  of  terror 
attended  this  belief.  In  the  weak  superstition  of  his  aee, 
Mi^l  Bruce  had  never  shared,  but  firmly  and  steadfastly  be 
believed,  even  in  his  calm  and  unezcited  moments,  that 
there  was  a  link  between  the  living  and  the  dead ;  that 
the  freed  spirits  of  the  one  were  permitted  to  hold  commune 
with  the  other,  not  in  viaibte  shape,  but  in  those  thrilling 
whispeTB  which  the  spirit  knows,  while  yet  it  would  deny 
them  even  to  itself.  It  was  the  very  age  of  supeistitiou ; 
religion  itself  was  clothed  in  a  veil  of  solemn  mystery,  which 
to  minds  constituted  as  Nigel's  gave  it  a  deeper,  more  im- 
pressive tone.  Its  ceremonies,  its  shrines,  its  fictions,  a3l 
f^ve  fresh  zest  to  the  imagination,  and  filled  the  heart  of 
its  votary  with  a  species  of  devotion  and  excitement,  which 
would  now  be  considered  as  mere  visionary  madness,  little 
in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  piety  or  acceptable  to 
the  Most  High,  but  which  was  then  regarded  as  meritoncD>as; 
and  even  as  we  look  back  upon  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the 
past,  even  now  should  not  be  condemned  ;  for,  according  to 
the  light  bestowed,  so  is  devotion  demanded  and  acc^ted 
by  the  God  of  aU. 

Nigel  £mce  had  paused  in  his  hasty  walk,  and  leaning 
against  the  pillar  round  which  his  armour  hung,  fixed  his 
eyes  for  a  space  on  the  large  oriel  window  we  luve  named, 
whose  outline  was  but  faintly  discernible,  save  on  the  1^ 
side,  which  was  dimly  illumined  by  the  silver  lamp  bumiog 
in  the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen,  close  beside  which  the  youth- 
fxil  warrior  stood.  The  storm  had  suddenly  sunk  into  an 
awful  and  almost  portentous  silence,  and  in  that  brief  in- 
terval of  stillness  and  gloom  Nigel  felt  his  blood  flow  more 
calmly  in  his  veins,  his  pulses  stilled  their  starting  throbs, 
and  the  young  soldier  crossed  bis  arms  on  his  breast,  and 
bent  his  uncovered  head  upon  them  in  silent  yet  earnest 
prover. 

The  deep,  solemn  chime  of  the  abbey  bell,  echoed  like  a 
spirit-voice  through  the  arched  and  wlent  church,  roused 
him,  and  he  looked  up.    At  the  same  moment  a  strong  and 
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anrfolly  briUjant  flash  of  lightDing  darted  through  the  win- 
dow o&  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  followed  by  a  mighty 
peal  of  thunder,  longer  and  londer  than  any  that  had  come 
Defore.  Fcnr  above  a  minute  that  blue  flash  lingered  play- 
ing, it  seemed,  on  steel,  and  a  cold  shuddering  thrill  crept 
thnmdi  the  frame  of  Nigel  Bruce,  sending  me  life-blood 
from  nis  cheek  hack  to  his  very  heart,  for  either  fancy  had 
a|^ain  aammed  her  sway,  and  more  vividly  than  before,  or 
his  wild  ihoni^ts  had  found  a  shape  and  semblance.  Within 
the  arch  formed  by  the  high  window  stood  or  seemed  to 
stand  a  tall  and  kniffhtly  form,  clad  from  the  gon;et  to  the 
heel  in  policed  steel :  his  head  was  bare,  and  bn^,  dark 
hair  shaded  a  ieuce  pale  and  shadowy  indeed,  but  strikingly 
and  eminentiy  nobie ;  there  was  a  scarf  across  his  breast, 
and  on  it  Nigel  recognised  the  cognizance  of  his  own  line, 
the  crest  and  motto  of  the  Bruce.  It  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  minute  that  the  blue  lightning  lingered  there, 
yet  to  his  excited  spirit  it  was  long  enough  to  impress  in- 
delibly and  startingly  every  trace  of  that  strange  vision  upon 
his  heart.  The  face  was  turned  to  his,  with  a  solemn  yet 
sorrowful  earnestness  of  expression,  and  the  mailed  hand 
raised  on  high,  seemed  pointing  unto  heaven.  The  flash 
passed  and  sdl  was  darkness,  the  more  dense  and  impene- 
trable, from  the  vivid  light  which  had  preceded  it ;  but 
Nigil  stirred  not,  moved  not,  his  every  sense  absorbed,  not 
in  the  weakness  of  mortal  terror,  but  in  one  overwhelming 
sensation  of  awe,  which,  while  it  oppressed  the  spirit  well- 
nigh  to  pain,  caused  it  to  long  with  an  almost  sickening  in- 
t^sity  tor  a  longer  and  clearer  view  of  that  which  had 
come  and  passed  with  the  lightning  flash.  Again  the  vivid 
blaze  dispersed  the  gloom,  but  no  shadow  met  his  fixed 
impassioned  gaze.  Vision  or  reality,  the  form  was  gone  ; 
there  was  no  trace,  no  sign  of  that  which  had  been.  For 
several  successive  flashes  Nigel  remained  gazing  on  the 
spot  where  the  mailed  form  had  stood,  as  if  he  felt  it  would, 
it  must  again  appear ;  but  as  time  sped,  and  he  saw  but 
space,  the  soul  relaxed  from  its  high-wrought  mood,  the 
blood,  which  had  seemed  sta^ant  in  his  veins,  rushed  back 
tumultuously  through  its  vaned  channels,  and  Nigel  Bruce 
prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  to  wrestle  with  his  per- 
turbed spirit  till  it  found  calm  in  prayer. 
A  right  noble  and  glorious  scene  did  the  great  hall  of  the 
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palace  present  the  morning  which  followed  ihis  eventfol 
night.  The  king,  surrounded  by  his  highest  prelates  and 
nobles,  mingUn^  indiscriminately  with  the  hi^h-bom  dames 
and  maidens  of  his  court,  all  splendidly  attired,  occupied 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  the  rest  of  which  was  crowded 
both  by  his  military  followers  and  many  of  the  good  citizens 
of  Scone,  who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  behold  the 
august  ceremony  of  the  day.  Two  immense  oaken  door& 
at  the  south  side  of  the  hall  were  flung  open,  and  through 
them  was  discerned  the  large  space  forming  the  palace 
yard,  prepared  as  a  tilting-ground,  where  the  new-made 
Knights  were  to  prove  their  skill.  The  storm  had  given 
place  to  a  soft  breezy  morning,  the  cool  freshness  of  which 
appearing  peculiarly  grateful  from  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  night ;  light  downy  clouds  sailed  over  tne  blue  expanse 
of  heaven,  tempering  without  clouding  the  brilliant  rays  of 
the  sun.  Every  face  was  clothed  with  smiles,  and  the  loud 
shouts  which  hailed  the  youthful  candidates  for  knighthood, 
as  they  severally  entered,  told  well  the  feeling  with  which 
the  patriots  of  Scotland  were  regarded. 

Some  twenty  youths  received  the  envied  honour  at  the 
hand  of  their  sovereign  this  day,  but  our  limits  forbid  a 
minute  scrutiny  of  the  bearing  of  any,  however  well  deserv- 
ing, save  of  the  two  whose  vigils  have  already  detained  us 
80  long.  A  yet  longer  and  louder  shout  proclaimed  the 
appearance  of  the  youngest  scion  of  the  house  of  Bruce, 
and  his  companion.  The  daring  patriotism  of  Isabella  of 
Buehan  had  enshrined  her  in  every  heart,  and  so  disposed  all 
men  towards  her  children,  that  the  name  of  their  traitorous 
father  was  forgotten. 

Led  by  their  godfathers,  Nigel  by  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Christopher  Seaton,  and  Alan  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  their 
swords,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  abbot  at  the 
altar,  slung  round  their  necks,  they  advanced  up  the  halL 
There  was  a  glow  on  the  cheek  of  •  the  young  Alan,  ixk 
which  pride  and  modesty  were  mingled ;  his  step  at 
first  was  unsteady,  and  his  lip  was  seen  to  quiver  from 
very  bashfulness,  as  he  first  glanced  round  the  hall  and 
felt  that  every  eye  was  tum^  towards  him  ;  but  when 
that  glance  met  his  mother's  fixed  on  him,  and  breathinfir^ 
that  might  of  love  which  filled  her  heart,  all  bo3rish 
tremors    fled,    the    calm  staid    resolve    of   manhood    took 
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the  place  of  tiie  Taiying  ^ow  upon  his  cheek,  the  qxdyermg 
lip  Decame  compreffied  and  firm,  and  his  step  faltered  not 
again. 

The  cheek  of  Nigel  Broce  was  pale,  bat  there  was  firm- 
ness in  the  glance  of  his  bri^t  eye,  and  a  smile  unclouded 
in  its  jojrance  on  his  lip.  The  frivoloas  lightness  of  the 
courtier,  the  mad  bravado  of  knigh^errantry.  which  was 
not  uncommon  to  the  times,  indeed,  were  not  there.  It 
was  the  quiet  coura^  of  the  resolved  warrior,  the  calm 
of  a  qyizit  at  peace  with  itself,  shedding  its  own  high  feeling 
and  poetic  ^ory  over  all  around  him. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  King  Robert's  throne,  both 
youths  knelt  and  laid  their  sheathed  swords  at  his  feet.  Their 
armour-bearers  then  approached,  and  the  ceremony  of  cloth- 
ing the  candidates  in  steel  commenced  ;  the  golden  spur  was 
£Eistened  on  the  left  foot  of  each  by  his  respective  godfather, 
while  Athol,  Hay,  and  other  nobles  advanced  to  do  honour 
to  the  youths,  by  aiding  in  the  ceremony ;  nor  was  it  warriors 
alone. 

"  Is  this  permitted,  lady  ?"  demanded  the  king,  smiling, 
as  the  Countess  of  Bachan  approached  the  martial  group, 
and,  aided  by  Lennox,  fastened  the  polished  cuirass  on  the 
form  of  her  son.  ''Is  it  premitted  for  a  matron  to  arm  a 
youthful  knight  ?  Is  there  no  maiden  to  do  such  inspiring 
office?" 

"Yes,  when  the  knight  be  one  as  this,  my  liege,"  she 
answered,  in  the  same  tone ;  ''  let  a  matron  arm  him, 
good  my  liege,"  she  added,  sadl}',  "let  a  mother's  hand 
enwrap  his  boyish  limbs  in  steel,  a  mother's  blessing  mark 
him  tnine  and  Scotland's,  that  those  who  watch  his  bearing 
in  the  battle-field  may  know  who  sent  him  there,  may  thrill 
Us  heart  with  memories  of  her  who  stands  alone  of  her 
ancestral  line,  that  though  he  bears  the  name  of  Com3m,  the 
blood  of  Fife  flows  reddest  in  his  veins." 

"  Arm  him  and  welcome,  noble  lady,"  answered  the 
king,  and  a  buzz  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall,  "  and 
may  thy  noble  spirit  and  dauntless  loyalty  inspire  him ;  we 
shall  not  need  a  trusty  follower  while  such  as  he  are  round  us. 
Yet,  in  very  deed,  my  youthful  knight  must  have  a  lady 
fair  for  whom  he  tilts  to-day.  Come  hither,  Isoline  ;  thou 
lookest  verily  inclined  to  envy  thy  sweet  friend  her  office^ 
and  nothing  loth  to  have  a  loyal  knight  thyself.    Come» 
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come,  my  pretty  one,  no  blodiing  now.     LennoZy  gmde- 
those  tiny  hands  aright/' 

Laughing  and  bloshing,  Isoline,  the  daughter  of  Lady^ 
Campbell,  a  sister  of  the  Brace,  a  graceful  child  of  some 
thirteen  summers,  advanced,  nothing  loth,  to  obey  her  royal 
uncle's  summons,  and  an  arch  smile  of  real  enjoyment  irre- 
sistibly stole  over  the  countenance  of  Alan,  dispersing  the 
emotion  his  mother's  words  produced. 

"  Nay,  tremble  not,  sweet  one,"  the  king  continued,  in  a 
lower  and  yet  kinder  tone,  as  he  turned  from  the  one  youth 
to  the  other,  and  observed  that  Agnes,  overpowered  by 
emotion,  had  scarcely  power  to  perform  her  part,  despite 
the  whispered  words  ot  encouraging  affection  Nigel  mur- 
mured in  her  ear.  Imaginative  to  a  degree,  which,  bv  her 
quiet,  subdued  manners,  was  never  suspected,  the  simple  act 
of  those  early  flowers  withering  in  her  grasp,  fresh  as  they 
were  from  the  hand  of  her  betrothed,  had  weired  down  her 
spirits  as  with  an  indefinable  sense  of  pam,  which  she 
could  not  combat.  The  war  of  the  elements,  attending  as 
it  did  the  vigil  of  her  lover,  had  not  decreased  these  feel- 
ings, and  the  morning  found  her  dispirited  and  shrinking 
in  sensitiveness  from  the  very  scene  she  had  anticipated 
with  joy. 

"  It  must  not  be  with  a  trembling  hand  the  betrothed  of 
a  Bruce  arms  her  chosen  knight,  fair  Agnes,"  continued  the 
king,  cheeringly.  **  She  must  inspire  him  with  valour  and 
confidence.  Smile,  then,  gentlest  and  loveliest ;  we  would 
have  all  smiles  to-day." 

And  she  did  smile,  but  it  was  a  smile  of  tears,  gleam- 
ing on  her  beautiful  face  as  a  sunny  beam  through  a 
glistening  spray.  One  by  one  the  cuirass  and  shoulder- 
pieces,  the  greaves  and  gauntlets,  the  gorget  and  brassards, 
the  joints  of  which  were  so  beautifully  burnished  that  they 
shone  as  mirrors,  and  so  flexible  every  limb  had  its  free 
use,  enveloped  those  manly  forms.  Their  swords  once 
a^n  girt  to  their  sides,  and  once  more  kneeUnff,  the 
king  descended  from  his  throne,  and  alternately  chibbed 
them  knight  in  the  name  of  Gk)d,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
Qeorge. 

"  Be  faithful^  brave,  and  hardy,  youthful  cavaliers,"  he 
said  ;  "  true  to  the  country  which  claims  ye,  to  the  monarch 
ye  have  sworn  to  serve,  to  the  knight  from  whose  sword. 
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je  hare  leoeiyed  the  honour  ye  have  crayed.  Be- 
member,  'tis  not  the  tourney  nor  the  tilted  field  in  which 
ye  will  gain  renown.  For  your  country  let  your  swords  be 
-drawn;  against  her  foes  reap  laurels.  Sir  Nigel,  'tis  thine 
to  retflon  unsullied  the  name  thou  bearest,  to  let  the  Bruce 
be  c^onfied  in  thee.  And  thou,  Sir  Alan,  'tis  thine  to  earn 
:s  name — ^in  yenr  truth  to  win  thy  golden  spurs ;  to  prove  we 
do  no  unwise  deed,  forgetting  thy  early  years,  to  do  honour 
to  thy  moiher's  son." 

Li^tly  and  eagerly  the  new-made  knights  sprung  to 
their  ftet^  the  yery  clang  of  their  glittering  armour  ringing 
gratefbUy  and  rejoicingly  in  their  ears.  Their  gallant  st^ds, 
baided  and  ridily  caparisoned,  held  by  their  esquires,  stood 
neighing  and  pawing  at  the  foot  of  we  steps  leading  from 
'>the  oaken  doors. 

Without  touching  the  stirrup,  both  sprung  at  the  same 
instant  in  their  saddles ;  the  helmet,  with  its  long  graceful 
plume,  was  quickly  donned ;  the  lance  and  shield  received ; 
the  pennon  adorning  the  iron  head  of  each  lowered  a 
moment  in  honour  to  their  sovereign,  then  waved  gaily  in 
air,  and  then  each  lance  was  laid  in  rest ;  a  trumpet  sounded, 
and  onwards  darted  the  fiery  youths  thrice  round  the  lists, 
displacing  a  skill  and  courage  in  horsemanship  which  was 
hailed  with  repeated  shouts  of  applause.  But  on  the  tourney 
and  the  buiquet  which  succeeded  the  ceremony  we  have 
described  we  may  not  linger,  but  pass  rapidly  on  to  a  later 
period  of  the  same  evening. 

Sir  Nigel  and  his  beautiM  betrothed  had  withdrawn 
awhile  frcoa  the  glittering  scene  around  them  ;  they  had  done 
their  part  in  the  graceful  dance,  and  now  they  sought  the 
comparatiye  solitude  and  stillness  of  the  flower-gemmed  ter- 
race, on  which  the  ball-room  opened,  to  speak  unreservedly  the 
thouf^ts  which  had  filled  eacn  heart ;  perchance  there  were 
some  yet  veiled,  for  the  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  the 
strange  incongruous  fancies  it  had  engendered  in  the  youth- 
ful warrior,  a  solemn  vow  had  buried  deep  in  his  own  soul, 
and  not  even  to  A^es,  to  whom  his  heart  was  wont  to  be 
revealed,  miffht  such  thoughts  find  words ;  and  she  shrunk 
in  timidity  from  avowing  the  inquietude  of  her  own  simple 
heart,  and  thus  it  was  that  each,  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
rooke  hopefully  and  cheeringly,  and  gaily,  until  at  length 
.tney  were  but  conscious  of  mutual  and  devoted  love — the 
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darkening  nusto  of  tbe  fdtore  lost  m  tbe  ndiance  of  the 
pRBentBDii. 

A  rndden  jmnae  in  the  inuring  mnmc,  the  quick  adnace 
of  all  the  differeot  groaps  tmoids  one  pwticiuar  qxtt,  had 
&Oed  perchance  to  intcrmpt  the  haippy  oomcne  of  tbe 
loren,  bad  not  Sir  Alan  haetily  apfnoacaed  them,  "^l"™'"g. 
■she did  BO— 

"  For  the  lore  of  heaven !  Nigel,  fmget  Agnes  for  oat 
moment,  and  come  along  with  me.  A  menrager  bom 
Pembroke  has  jost  arriTea,  bearing  a  challenge,  or  some- 
thing veiy  like  it,  to  his  grace  the  Idng ;  and  it  may  be  m 
ahalTirin  oar  epniB  sooner  than  we  looked  for  Uiis  moniiig. 
Tlie  sight  of  »ir  Heniv  Seymonr  makes  the  war-trampet 
aonnd  in  mine  ears.  Come,  for  tnily  there  is  somedimg 
astir." 

With  Agnes  still  leaning  on  his  arm,  Nigel  obeyed  the 
•ammons  of  his  impatient  friend,  and  joined  the  gronp 
around  the  kit^.  There  was  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  attitad!e 
and  aspect  of  Robert,  or  it  might  be  the  danng  patriotism  of 
his  enterprise  was  appreciated  by  the  pliant  frnglish  knight ; 
certain  it  was  that,  though  Sir  Henry's  bearing  had 
been  somewhat  haughty,  his  brow  knit,  and  his  head  still 
eovered,  as  he  paased  up  the  hall,  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
he  doffed  hit;  helmet  aa  He  met  the  eagle  glance  of  the  Bruce, 
and  bowed  his  head  respectfully  before  him,  an  example  in- 
■tantly  followed  by  his  attendants. 

"  Sir  Henry  Seymour  is  welcome  to  our  court,"  said  tbe 
king,  courteously;  "welcome,  whatever  message  he  may 
bear.  How  fares  it  with  the  chivalric  knight  and  wort^ 
gentleman,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ?  Ye 
bring  us  a  message  from  him,  'tis  said.  Needs  it  a  private 
hearing,  sir  knight  ?  if  so,  we  are  at  your  service ;  yet  little 
is  it  Aymer  de  Valence  can  say  to  Scotland's  king  which 
Scotland  may  not  hear." 

"Pembroke  is  well,  an  please  you,  and  sendeth  greet- 
ing," replied  the  knight.  "  His  message,  sent  as  it  is  to 
the  Bruce,  is  well  fitted  for  the  ears  of  his  foUowera,  there- 
fore may  it  be  spoken  here.  He  sendeth  all  loving  and 
knightly  greeting  unto  him  known  until  now  as  Robert 
£arl  of  Garrick,  and  bids  him,  an  he  would  proclaim  and 
prove  the  rights  he  hath  assumed,  come  forth  rrom  the  nar- 
row precincts  of  a  pf^ace  and  town,  which  ill  bef ' 
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«of  8ach  high  renown,  and  gaye  him  battle  in  the  Park  of 
Hethven,  near  at  hand.  He  challenges  him  to  meet  him 
there,  with  nobles,  knights,  and  yeomen,  who  proclaiming 
Robert  Brace  their  soyereign,  cast  down  tiie  gauntlet  of  de- 
fiance and  rebellion  against  their  righful  kin^  and  mine,  his 
^SCnce  of  England ;  he  challenges  thee,  sir  knight,  or  earl,  or 
long,  whicheyer  name  thou  Dearest,  and  dares  thee  to  the 
fidd." 

^'And  what  if  we  accept  not  his  daring  challenge?"  de- 
manded Kinf^  Robert,  sternly,  without  premitting  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  to  satisfy  in  any  way  the  many 
anxious  glances  fixed  upon  it. 

**  He  will  proclaim  thee  coward  knight  and  traitor  slaye/' 
tboldly  answered  Sir  Henry.  "  In  camp  or  in  hall,  in  lady's 
bower  or  tented  field,  he  will  proclaim  thee  recreant;  one 
that  took  upon  himself  the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty  with- 
out the  spirit  to  defend  and  prove  it/' 

"  Had  he  done  so  by  our  predecessor,  Baliol,  he  had  done 
well,"  returned  the  kin^,  calmly.  "Nobles,  and  knights, 
and  gentlemen,"  he  addea,  the  lion  spirit  of  his  race  kinaling 
in  his  eye  and  cheek,  "what  say  ye  in  accepting  the  bold 
challenge  of  this  courtly  earl  ?  Do  we  not  read  your  hearts 
as  well  as  our  own  ?  Te  have  chafed  and  fretted  that  we 
have  retained  ye  so  lone  inactive,  in  very  truth  your  mo- 
narch's spirit  chimed  and  nretted  too.  We  will  do  battle  with 
this  knightly  foe,  and  give  him,  in  all  chivalric  and  honour- 
able courtesy,  the  meeting  he  desires." 

One  startling  and  energetic  shout  burst  simultaneously 
from  the  warriors  around,  forming  a  wild  and  thrilling  re- 
sponse  to  their  sovereign's  words.  In  vain  they  sought  to 
restrain  that  outbreak  of  rejoicing,  in  respect  to  the  royal 
presence  ;  they  bad  pined,  they  had  yearned  for  action,  and 
oir  Henry  was  too  good  a  knight  himself  not  to  understand 
to  the  full  the  patriotic  fervour  and  chivalrous  spirit  from 
which  that  shout  had  sprung.  Proudly  and  joyfully  the 
Bruce  looked  on  his  devoted  adherents,  and  then  addressed 
the  English  knight. 

"  Thou  hast  our  answer,  good  Sir  Henry,"  he  said ; 
"more  thou  couldst  scarcely  need.  Commend  us  to  your 
master,  and  take  heed  thou  sayest  all  that  thou  hast  heard 
and  seen  in  answer  to  his  challenge.  In  the  Park  of 
Methven,  three  dajs  hence,  he  may  expect   the  king  of 
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Scotland  and  his  patriot  troops  witli  him,  to  do  battle  nnto 
death.  Edward,  good  brother,  thou,  Seaton,  and  the  Jjoid  <^ 
Douglas,  conduct  this  worthy  knight  in  all  houoor  &om  tiie 
faaU.     Thou  hast  our  answer." 

The  knight  bowed  low,  but  ere  he  retreated  he  aptike 
aeain.  "  I  am  charged  yet  with  an<Hher  matter,  an  it  so 
p^ase'you,"  he  said,  evidently  studying  to  avoid  all  royal 
titles,  although  the  bearing  of  the  King  rendered  his  task 
rather  more  difficult  than  he  could  have  imagined ;  "  a 
matter  of  small  import,  truly,  yet  must  it  be  spoken.  Tie 
rumoured  that  you  have  amid  your  household  a  child,  a  boy, 
whose  father  was  a  favoured  servant  of  my  Kracioos  li^ 
and  yours,  King  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the  child's  father,  biik  me 
demand  him  of  thee,  as  having,  Arom  his  tender  yeais  and 
inexperience,  no  will  or  voice  in  this  matter,  he  having 
been  brought  here  by  his  mother,  who,  saving  your  pw- 
sence,  had  done  better  to  have  remembered  her  duty  to  her 
husl»nd  than  encourage  rebellion  against  her  king." 

"  Keep  to  the  import  of  thy  message,  nor  give  thy  tongue 
such  license,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Bruce,  sternly  ;  and  man^ 
an  eye  hashed  and  many  a  hand  sought  his  sword.  "  Sir 
Alan  of  Buchan,  stand  forth  and  give  thine  own  anawtt 
to  this  imperative  demand ;  'tis  to  thee,  methinks,  its  im- 
port  would  refer.  Thou  haat  wisdom  and  experience,  if  not 
years  enough,  to  answer  for  thyself" 

"  Tell  Aymer  de  Valence,  would  he  seek  me,  he  will  find 
me  by  the  side  of  my  sovereign  King  Robert,  in  Methven 
Park,  three  days  hence,"  boldly  and  quickly  answered  the 
young  soldier,  stepping  forward  from  his  poet  in  the  circle, 
and  fronting  the  Icnignt.  "  Tell  him  I  am  here  of  my  own 
free  will,  to  acknowledge  Robert  the  Bruce  as  mine  and 
Scotland's  king ;  to  defy  the  tyrant  Edward,  even  to  the 
death  ;  tell  him  'tis  no  child  he  seeks,  but  a  knight  and 
soldier,  who  will  meet  him  on  the  field." 

"  It  would  seem  we  are  under  some  mistake,  young  air," 
replied  Sir  Henry,  gazing  with  unfeigned  admiration  on  the 
well-knit  frame  and  glowing  features  of  the  youthful  knight. 
"  I  speak  of  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  son  and  heir 
of  Jonn  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  was  represented  to  me 
as  a  child  of  some  ten  or  thirteen  summers ;  'tis  with  him, 
not  with  thee,  my  bouneae  treats." 
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"  And  'tis  the  son — ^I  know  not  how  long  heir — of  John 
Gomyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  speaks  with  thee,  sir  knight. 
It  may  well  be,  my. very  age,  my  very  existence  hath  been 
foigotten  by  my  fftther,'  he  added,  with  a  fierceness  and  bit- 
terness little  in  accordance  with  his  years,  "  aye,  and  would 
have  been  remembered  no  more,  had  not  the  late  events  re- 
called them ;  yet,  'tis  even  so — and  that  thy  memory  prove 
not  treacherous,  there  lies  my  gage.  Foully  and  falsely  hast 
thou  spoken  of  Isabella  of  Buchan,  and  her  honour  is  dear 
to  her  son  as  is  his  own.  In  Methven  Park  we  two  shall 
meet,  sir  knight,  and  the  child,  the  puny  stripling,  who  hath 
of  his  own  nor  voice  nor  will^  will  not  fail  thee,  be  thou 
sure. 

Proudly,  almost  sternly,  the  boy  fixed  his  flashing  orbs  on 
the  English  knight,  and  without  removing  his  glance,  strode 
to  the  side  of  his  mother  and  drew  her  arm  within  his  own. 
There  was  something  in  the  accent,  in  the  saddened  yet  reso- 
lute expression  of  his  countenance,  which  forbade  all  re- 
joiuder,  not  from  Sir  Henry  alone,  but  even  from  his  own 
friends.  Se3rmour  raised  the  gage,  and  with  a  meaning  smile 
secured  it  in  his  helmet ;  then  respectfully  saluting  the  group 
around  him,  withdrew,  attended  as  desired  by  the  Bruce. 
■  "  Heed  it  not,  my  boy,  my  own  noble  boy  I "  said  the 
Countess  of  Buchan,  in  those  low,  earnest,  musical  tones  pe- 
culiarly her  own  ;  for  she  saw  that  there  was  a  quivering  in 
the  lip,  a  sudden  paleness  in  the  cheek  of  her  son,  as  he 
gazed  up  in  her  face,  when  he  thought  they  stood  alone, 
which  denoted  internal  emotion  yet  stronger  than  that 
which  had  inspired  his  previous  words.  "Their  scorn, 
their  contumely,  I  heed  as  little  as  the  mountain  rock  the 
hailstones  which  fall  upon  its  sides,  in  vain  seeking  to 
penetrate  or  wound.  Nay,  I  could  smile  at  them  in  very 
truth,  were  it  not  that  compelled  as  I  am  to  act  alone,  to 
throw  aside  as  worthless  and  rejected  those  natural  ties  I 
had  so  joyed  to  wear,  my  heart  seems  closed  to  smiles;  but 
for  words  as  those,  or  yet  harsher  scorn,  grieve  not,  my 
noble  boy,  they  have  no  power  to  fret  or  hurt  me." 

"Yet  to  hear  them  speak  in  such  tone  of  thee — ^thee, 
whose  high  soul  and  noble  courage  would  shame  a  score  of 
some  who  write  themselves  men  ! — ^thee,  who  with  all  a 
woman's  loving  heart,  and  guileless,  unselfish,  honourable 
mind,  hatih  all  a  warrior's  stem  resolve,  a  patriot's  noble 
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purpose.  Mother,  mother,  how  may  thy  son  brook  scorn 
ana  f&lsity,  and  foul  calumny  cast  upon  thee?"  and  there 
was  a  choking  suffocation  in  his  throat,  filling  his  eyes 
perforce  with  teara ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  manhood 
Btmggled  for  dominion,  he  wonld  have  flung  himself  apon  his 
mother's  breast  and  wept. 

"  As  a  soldier  and  a  man,  my  son,"  she  drew  him  closer 
to  her  as  she  spoke  ;  "  as  one  who,  knowing  and  feeling  the 
worth  of  the  contemned  one,  is  conscious  that  the  foul 
tongues  of  evil  men  can  do  no  ill,  but  fling  back  the  shame 
npon  themselves.  Arouse  thee,  iny  beloved  son.  Alas ! 
when  I  look  on  thee,  on  thy  bright  face,  on  those  graceful 
limbs,  BO  supple  now  in  health  and  life,  and  feel  to  what 
my  deed  may  have  devoted  thee,  my  child,  my  child,  I 
need  not  slanderous  tongues  to  grieve  me  ! " 

"And  doth  the  Countess  of  Buchan  regret  that  deed?" 
asked  the  rich  sonorous  voice  of  the  Bruce,  who,  unob- 
served, had  beard  their  converee.  "  Would  she  recall  that 
which  she  hath  done  ? " 

"  Sire,  not  so,"  she  answered  ;  "  precious  as  is  my  child  to 
this  lone  heart — inexpressibly  dear  and  precious — yet  if  the 
liberty  of  his  countiy  demand  me  to  resign  him,  the  call 
shall  be  obeyed." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  noble  lady,"  returned  the  king,  cheerily. 
"  He  IS  but  lent,  Scotland  asks  no  more ;  and  when  heaven 
smiles  upon  this  poor  country,  smiles  in  liberty  and  peace, 
trust  me,  such  devotedness  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Our 
jTOuthful  knight  -will  lay  many  a  wreath  of  laurel  at  his 
mother's  feet,  nor  will  there  then  be  need  to  guard  her  name 
from  scorn.  See  what  new  zest  and  spirit  have  irradiated 
the  brows  of  our  warlike  guests;  we  had  scarce  deemed 
more  needed  than  was  there  before,  yet  the  visit  of  Sir 
Henry  Seymour,  bearing  as  it  did  a  challenge  to  strife  and 
blood,  hath  given  fresh  lightness  to  eveiy  step,  new  joyons- 
ness  to  every  tone.     Is  not  this  as  it  should  be  ? " 

"  Aye,  as  it  tnttst  be,  sire,  while  loyal  hearts  and  patriot 
spirits  form  thy  court.  Nobly  and  gallantly  was  the  answer 
^ven  to  Pembroke's  challenge.  Yet  pardon  me,  sire,  was 
it  wise,  was  it  well  1 " 

"  Its  wisdom,  lady,  rests  with  its  success  in  the  hands  of 
ft  higher  power,"  answered  the  king,  gravely,  yet  kindly. 
"  Ower  toan  we  did  we  conld  not  do ;  rashly  and  pre- 
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samptuonsly  we  would  not  have  left  our  qnarteis.  Not  for 
the  mere  chase  of,  mad  wish  for  glory  would  we  have  risked 
the  precious  lives  of  our  few  devotea  friends,  but  challenged 
as  we  were,  the  soul  of  Bruce  could  not  have  spoken  omer 
than  he  did ;  nor  do  we  repent,  nay,  we  rejoice  that  the  stem 
day  of  inaction  is  over.  Thine  eye  teUs  me  thou  canst 
understand  this,  lady,  therefore  we  say  no  more,  save  to 
beseech  thee  to  inspire  our  consort  with  the  necessity  of  this 
deed;  she  trembles  for  the  issue  of  our  daring.  See  how 
graye  and  sad  she  looks,  so  lately  as  she  was  all  smiles." 

The  countess  did  not  reply,  but  hastened  to  the  side 
of  the  amiable  but  yet  too  womanly  Queen  Margaret,  and 
gently  but  inyisibly  sought  to  soothe  her  fears,  and  she 
partially  succeeded,  for  the  queen  ever  seemed  to  feel  her- 
self a  bolder  and  firmer  character  when  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  influence  of  Isabella  of  Buchan. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  was  a  gallant  though,  alas !  but  too  small  a  force  which, 
richly  and  bravely  accoutred,  with  banners  proudly  fl3dng, 
music  sounding,  superb  charters  caparisoned  for  war, 
lances  in  rest,  and  spear  and  bill,  sword  and  battle-axe, 
marched  through  the  olden  gates  of  Scone  in  a  south- 
westward  direction,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
June,  1306.  Many  were  the  admiring  eyes  and  yearning 
hearts  which  followed  them,  and  if  doubt  and  dread  did 
mingle  in  the  fervid  aspirations  raised  for  their  welfare  and 
success,  they  were  not  permitted  to  gain  ascendancy  so  long 
as  the  cheering  tones  and  happy  smiles  of  every  one  of  that 
patriot  band  lingered  on  the  ear  and  sight.  As  yet  there 
were  but  few  of  the  nobles  and  knights  with  their  men. 
The  troop  had  been  commanded  to  march  leisurely  forward, 
under  charge  of  the  esquires  and  gentlemen,  who  were 
mostly  lieutenants  or  comets  to  their  leaders'  respective 
bands  of  followers ;  and,  if  not  overtaken  before,  to  halt  in 
a  large  meadow  to  the  north  of  Perth,  which  lay  in  their 
way. 

The  knots  of   citizens,    however,  who  had   accompanied 
the  army  to  the  feurthest  environs  of  the  town,  had  not  dis- 
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pened  to  their  several  homes  ere  the  qnick,  noisy  clattering- 
of  a  gallant  troop  of  horse  echoed  along  the  street,  and  the 
kinuT,  surrounded  by  his  highest  nobles  and  bravest  knights, 
galloped  by,  courteously  returning  the  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions of  delight  which  hailed  him  on  every  side.  His 
vizor  was  purposely  left  up,  and  his  noble  countenance, 
bc^ning  with  animation  ana  hope,  seemed  to  inspire  fresh 
hope  and  confidence  in  all  that  gazed  A  white  ostrich 
plume,  secured  to  his  helmet  by  a  rich  clasp  of  pearls  and 
diamonds,  fell  over  his  left  shoulder  till  it  well-nigh  minded 
with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  charger,  whose  coal-bhick 
glossy  hide  was  almost  concealed  beneath  the  armour  which 
enveloped  him,  and  the  saddle-cloth  of  crimson  velvet, 
whose  golden  fnnge  nearly  swept  the  ground.  King  Robert 
was  clothed  in  the  same  superb  suit  of  pjolished  steel  armour^ 
inlaid  and  curiously  wrougnt  with  ingrained  silver,  in  which 
we  saw  him  at  first ;  a  crimson  scarf  secured  his  trusty 
sword  to  his  side,  and  a  short  mantle  of  azure  velvet, 
embroidered  with  the  golden  thistle  of  Scotland,  and  lined 
with  the  richest  sable,  was  secured  at  his  throat  by  a 
splendid  collaret  of  gems.  The  costly  materials  of  his  dress, 
and,  jet  more,  the  easy  and  graceful  seat  upon  his  charger, 
his  chivalric  bearing,  and  the  frank,  noble  expression  of  nis 
countenance,  made  him,  indeed,  "  look  every  inch  a  king," 
and  might  well  of  themselves  have  inspired  and  retained 
the  devoted  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  even  had  there  been 
less  of  chivalry  in  Ins  daring  rising. 

Edward  Bruce  was  close  beside  his  brother.  With  a 
figure  and  appearance  equally  martial  and  equally  pre- 
possessing, he  wanted  the  quiet  dignitv,  the  seU^possession 
of  voice  and  feature  which  ctiaracterised  the  king.  He  had 
not  the  mind  of  Robert,   and  consequently  the  uppermost 

rion  of  the  spirit  was  ever  the  one  marked  on  his  brow. 
this  morning  he  was  all  animated  smiles,  for  war  was 
alike  his  vocation  and  his  pastime. 

Thomas  and  Alexander  Bruce  were  also  there,  both 
gallant  men  and  well-tried  warriors,  and  eager  as  Edward 
for  close  encounter  with  the  foe.  The  Earls  of  Lennox  and 
Athol,  although  perhaps  in  their  secret  souls  they  felt 
that  the  enterprise  was  rash,  gave  no  evidence  of  reluctance 
in  their  noble  bearing  :  indeed,  had  they  been  certain  of 
marching  to  their  death,  they  would  not  have  turned  from 
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the  dde  of  Brace.  The  broad  banner  of  Scotland,  whose 
ample  folds  waved  in  the  morning  breeze,  had  been  in- 
trusted to  the  young  heir  of  Buchau,  who  with  the  other 
young  and  new-made  knights,  eager  and  zealous  to  win  their 
q>ur8,  had  formed  a  body  guard  around  the  banner,  swearing 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  Nigel  Bruce 
was  one  of  these ;  he  rode  close  beside  his  brother  in  arms, 
and  midst  that  animated  group,  those  eager  spirits  throb- 
bing for  action,  no  heart  beat  quicker  than  his  own.  All 
was  animated  life,  anticipated  victory;  the  very  heavens 
smiled  as  if  they  would  shed  no  shadow  on  this  patriot 
band 

It  was  scarcely  two  hours  after  noon  when  King  Robert 
and  his  troops  arrived  at  the  post  assij^ed — the  park  or 
wood  of  Methven;  and  believing  that  it  was  not  till  the 
succeeding  day  to  which  the  challenge  of  Pembroke  re- 
ferred, he  commanded  his  men  to  make  every  preparation 
for  a  night  encampment.  The  English  troops  lay  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  as 
well  as  tree  and  furze  would  permit,  commanded  a  view  of 
the   Bruce's  movements.      There  were  tents  erected,  horses 

Sicketed,  and    every  appearance   of   quiet,   confirming   the 
cotch  in  their  idea  of  no  engagement  taking  place  tul  the 
morrow. 

Aware  of  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  King  Robert 
eagerly  and  anxiously  examined  his  ground  as  to  the  best 
spot  for  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  English.  He  fixed  on  a 
level  green  about  half  a  mile  square,  guarded  on  two  sides 
by  a  thick  wood  of  trees,  on  the  third  and  left  by  a  deep 
running  rivulet,  and  open  on  the  fourth,  encumbered  only 
by  short,  thick  bushes  and  little  knots  of  thorn,  which  the 
king  welcomed,  as  impeding  the  progress  and  obstructing 
the  evolutions  of  Pembroke's  horse.  The  bushes  which 
were  scattered  about  on  the  ground  he  had  chosen,  he 
desired  his  men  to  clear  away,  and  ere  the  sun  neared  his 
setting,  all  he  wished  was  accomplished,  and  his  plan  of 
battle  arranged.  He  well  remembered  the  impenetrable 
phalanx  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
and  determined  on  exposing  a  steady  front  of  spears  in  the 
same  manner.  Not  having  above  thirty  horse  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  and  well  aware  they  would  be  but  a  handful 
against  Pembroke's  two  hundred,  he  placed  them  in  the 
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lear  as  a  reserve,  in  the  centre  of  which  waved  the  banner 
of  Scotland.  The  remainder  of  his  troops  he  determined 
on  arranging  in  a  compact  crescent,  the  bow  exposed  to  the 
English,  the  line  stretching  out  against  the  wood.  This 
was  his  intended  line  of  battle,  but,  either  from  mistake  or 
purposed  treachery  on  the  part  of  Pembroke,  his  plan  was 
frustrated,  and  in  addition  to  the  great  disparity  of  numbers, 
he  had  to  struggle  with  surprise. 

The  day  had  been  extremely  sultry,  and  trusting  in  full 
confidence  to  the  honour  of  his  opponent,  and  willing  to 
give  his  men  all  needful  rest,  the  king  dismissed  them  nom 
their  ranks  to  refreshment  and  rei)ose,  leaving  but  very  few 
to  guard,  himself  retiring  with  his  older  officers  to  a  tent 
prepared  for  his  reception. 

Arm  in  arm,  and  in  deep  converse,  Nigel  Bruce  and  Alan 
of  Buchan  wandered  a  little  apart  from  their  companions, 
preferring  a  hasty  meal  and  the  calm  beauty  of  a  lovely 
summer  evening,  accompanied  by  a  refreshing  breeze,  to 
remaining  beside  the  rude  but  welcome  meal,  and  sharing  the 
festivity  which  enlivened  it. 

"  Thinkest  thou  not,  Nigel,  his  grace  trusts  but  too  ftiUy  to 
the  honour  of  these  Englishmen  V*  asked  Alan,  somewhat 
abruptly,  turning  the  conversation  from  the  dearer  topics  of 
Agnes  and  her  mother,  which  had  before  engrossed  them. 

"  On  my  faith,  if  he  judge  of  them  by  his  own  true  noble 
spirit,  he  judges  them  too  well." 

"  Nay,  thou  art  over-suspicious,  friend  Alan,"  answered 
Nigel,  smiling.     "  What  fearest  tliou  ?" 

"  I  like  not  the  absence  of  all  guards,  not  so  much  for 
the  safety  of  our  own  camn,  but  to  keep  sharp  watch  on 
the  movements  of  our  friends  yonder.  Nigel,  there  is  some 
movement ;   they  look  not  as  they  did  an  hour  ago." 

"Impossible,  quite  impossible,  Alan  ;  the  English  knights 
are  too  chivalric,  too  honourable,  to  advance  on  us  to-night. 
If  they  have  made  a  movement,  'tis  but  to  repose." 

"  Nigel,  if  Pembroke  feels  inclined  to  take  advantage 
of  our  unguarded  situation,  he  will  swear,  as  many  have 
done  before  him,  that  a  new  day  began  with  the  twelve- 
chime  bell  of  this  morning,  and  be  upon  us  ere  we  are 
aware  ;  and  I  say  again,  there  is  movement,  and  warlike 
movement,  too,  in  yonder  army.  Are  tents  deserted,  and 
horses  and  men  collected,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  retiring 
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to  rest  ?    Gome  with  me  to  yon  mound,  and  see  if  I  be  not 
correct  in  my  surmise." 

Startled  by  Alan's  earnest  manner,  despite  his  firm  re- 
liance on  Pembroke's  honour,  Nigel  made  no  farther  ob- 
1'ection,  but  hastened  with  him  to  the  eminence  he  named, 
it  was  only  too  true.  Silently  and  guardedly,  the  whole 
English  army,  extending  much  farther  towards  Perth  than 
was  visible  to  the  Scotch,  had  been  formed  in  battle  array, 
line  after  line  stretching  forth  its  glittering  files,  in  too 
compact  and  animated  array  to  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  their 
intentions.  The  sun  had  completely  sunk,  and  dim  mists 
were  spreading  up  higher  and  higher  from  the  horizon, 
greatly  aiding  the  treacherous  movements  of  the  English. 

''By  heavens,  'tis  but  too  true  !"  burst  impetuously  from 
Nigers  Ups,  indignation  expressed  in  every  feature.  "  Base, 
tr^herous  cowards  !  Hie  thee  to  the  king — ^fly  for  thy  life 
— give  him  warning,  while  I  endeavour  to  form  the  lines. 
In  vain,  utterly  in  vain!"  he  muttered,  as  Alan  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  darted  down  the  slope.  "  They  are 
formed — afresh,  both  man  and  horse — double,  aye,  more  than 
treble  our  numbers ;  they  will  be  upon  lis  ere  the  order  of 
battle  can  be  formed,  and  defeat  now — " 

He  would  not  give  utterance  to  the  dispiriting  truth 
which  closed  that  thought,  but  springing  forward,  dashed 
through  fern  and  brake,  and  halted  not  tm  he  stood  in  the 
centre  of  his  companions,  who,  scattered  in  various  atti- 
tudes on  the  grass,  were  giving  vent,  in  snatches  of  song 
and  joyous  laughter,  to  the  glee  which  filled  their  souls. 

"  tip  1  up  ! — the  foe  ! "  shouted  Nigel,  in  tones  so  unlike 
the  suvery  accents  which  in  general  characterised  him, 
that  his  companions  started  to  their  feet  and  grasped  their 
swords,  as  roused  by  the  sound  of  trumpet.  "  Pembroke  is 
fidse  :  to  arms  —  to  your  posts  !  Fitz-Alan  —  Douglas  — 
sound  an  alarm,  and,  in  heaven's  name,  aid  me  in  getting 
the  men  under  arms  1  Be  calm,  be  steady  ;  display  no  alarm, 
no  confusion,  and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

He  was  obeyed.  The  quick  roll  of  the  drum,  the  sharp, 
q[uick  blast  of  the  trumpet  echoed  and  re-echoed  at  different 
sides  of  the  encampment  ;  the  call  to  arms,  in  various 
stentorian  tones,  rung  through  the  woodland  glades,  quickly 
banished  all  other  sounds.  Every  man  sprung  at  once  from 
his  posture  of  repose,  and  gathered  round  their  respective 
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leaden  ;  startled,  confused,  yet  still  in  order,  still  animatedy 
still  confident,  and  yet  more  exasperated  against  their  foe. 

The  appearance  of  their  sovereign,  unchanged  in  his  com- 
posed and  warlike  mien,  evincing  perhaps  yet  more  anima- 
tion in  his  darkly  flushing  cheek,  compressed  Up,  and  sparkling 
eve ;  his  voice  still  calm,  though  his  commands  were  more 
than  usually  hurried  ;  his  appearance  on  every  side,  forming, 
Arranging,  encouraging,  almost  at  the  same  instant — at  one 
moment  exciting  their  indignation  against  the  treachery  of 
the  foe,  at  others  appealing  to  their  love  for  their  country, 
their  homes,  their  wives,  to  their  sworn  loyalty  to  himself — 
inspired  courage  and  confidence  at  the  same  instant  as  he 
allayed  confusion  ;  but  despite  every  effort  both  of  leader  and 
men,  it  needed  time  to  form  in  the  compact  order  which  the 
king  had  planned,  and  ere  it  was  accomplished,  nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  English,  increasing  their  pace  to  a  run  as 
tiiey  approached,  and  finally  charging  in  full  and  overwhelm- 
ing career  against  the  unprepared  but  gallant  Scots.  Still 
there  was  no  wavering  amid  the  Scottish  troops ;  still  they 
stood  their  ground,  and  forming,  almost  as  they  fought, 
in  closer  and  firmer  order,  exposing  the  might  and  unflinch- 
ing steadiness  of  desperate  men,  determined  on  liberty  or 
death,  to  the  greater  number  and  better  discipline  of  their 
foe.  It  mattered  not  that  the  fading  light  of  day  had 
given  place  to  the  darker  shades  of  night,  but  dimly  illu- 
mined by  the  rising  moon,  they  struggled  on,  knowing 
as  if  by  instinct  friend  from  foe.  And  fearful  was  it  to  watch 
the  mighty  struggles  from  figures  gleaming  as  gigantic 
shadows  in  the  darkness ;  now  and  then  came  a  deep  smo- 
thered cry  or  bursting  groan,  wrung  fi"om  the  throes  of 
death,  or  the  wild,  piercing  scream  from  a  slaughtered  horse, 
but  the  tongues  of  life  were  silent ;  the  clang  of  armour, 
the  clash  of  steel,  the  heavy  fall  of  man  and  horse,  indeed 
came  fitfully  and  fearfully  on  the  night  breeze,  and  even  as 
the  blue  spectral  flash  of  summer  lightning  did  the  bright 
swords  rise  and  fall  in  the  thick  gloom. 

"  Back,  back,  dishonoured  knight !  back,  recreant  traitor  1" 
shouted  James  of  Douglas;  and  his  voice  was  heard  above 
the  roar  of  battle,  and  those  near  him  saw  him  at  the  same 
instant  spring  from  his  charger,  thrust  back  Pembroke  and 
other  knights  who  were  thronging  round  him,  and  with 
unrivalled  skill  and  swiftness  aid  a  tall  and  well-known  form 
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io  rise  and  spring  on  the  horse  he  held  for  him.  "  Thinkest 
ihoa  the  sacred  person  of  the  King  of  Scotland  i&  for  such  as 
thee  ?  back,  I  say ! "  And  he  did  force  him,  armed  and  on 
horseback  as  he  was^  many  paces  back,  and  Kobert  Bruce  again 
galloped  over  the  field,  bareheaded,  indeed,  for  his  helmet 
had  udlen  off  in  the  strife,  urging,  inciting,  leading  on  yet 
again  to  the  charge.  And  it  was  in  trutn  as  if  a  super- 
liaman  strength  and  presence  had  been  granted  the  pamot 
kins  that  nimt,  for  there  were  veteran  warriors  there,  alike 
"Rnglish  and  Scotch,  who  paused  even  in  the  work  of  strife  to 
gase  and  tremble. 

Again  was  he  unhorsed;  crushed  by  numbers,  one  mo- 
ment more  and  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  and 
Scotland  had  lain  a  slave  for  ever  at  the  feet  of  England ; 
but  again  was  relief  at  hand,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Mar, 
dashing  his  horse  between  the  prostrate  monarch  and  his 
thronging  enemies,  laid  the  foremost,  who  was  his  own 
•countryman,  dead  on  the  field,  and  remained  fighting  alone ; 
his  single  arm  dealing  deadly  blows  on  every  side  at  the 
same  moment,  until  Robert  had  regained  his  feet,  and, 
though  wounded  and  well-nigh  exhausted,  turned  in  fury  to 
the  rescue  of  his  preserver.  It  was  too  late ;  in  an  agony 
of  spirit  no  pen  can  describe,  he  beheld  his  faithful  and 
gallant  nephew  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  led  olf  a  cap- 
tive, and  he  stood  by,  fighting  indeed  like  a  lion,  dealing 
death  wherever  his  sword  fell,  but  utterly  unable  to  rescue 
or  defend  him.  Again  his  men  thronged  round  him,  their 
rallying  point,  their  inspiring  hope,  their  guardian  spirit ; 
again  he  was  on  horseback,  and  still,  still  that  fearful  strife 
continued.  Aided  by  the  darkness,  the  Bruce  in  his  secret 
«oul  yet  encouraged  one  gleam  of  hope,  yet  dreamed  of  partial 
.success,  at  least  of  avoiding  that  almost  worse  than  death 
— a  total  and  irremediable  defeat.  Alas !  had  the  daylight 
suddenly  illumined  that  scene,  he  would  have  felt,  have  seen 
that  hope  was  void. 

Gallantly  meanwhile,  gallantly  even  as  a  warrior  of  a 
hundred  fields,  had  the  young  heir  of  Buchan  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  his  sovereign,  and  devoted  sword  and  exposed  life 
m  his  cause.  The  standard  of  Scotland  had  never  touched 
the  ground.  Planting  it  firmly  in  the  earth,  he  had  for 
4iwlme  defended  it  nooly  where  he  stood,  curbing  alike  the 
liigh  spirit  of  his  prancing  horse  and  his  own  intense  longing 
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to  daah  forward  in  the  thickest  of  the  fiffht.^  He  saw  his 
companions  fall  one  by  one,  till  he  was  weu-nigh  left  alone. 
He  heard  confused  cries,  as  of  triumph;  be  beheld 
above  twenty  Englishmen  dashing  towarcb  him,  and  he 
felt  a  few  brief  minutes  and  his  precious  charge  might  be 
waved  in  scorn  as  a  trophy  by  the  victors;  the  tide  of  battle 
had  left  him  for  an  instant  comparatively  alone,  and  in  that 
instant  his  plan  was  formed. 

"  Strike  nard,  and  fear  not  1 "  he  cried  to  an  old  retainer, 
who  stirred  not  from  his  side  ;  ''  divide  this  heavy  staflf,  and 
I  will  yet  protect  my  charge,  and  thou  and  I,  Donald,  will 
to  King  Kooert's  side ;  he  needs  all  true  men  about  him 
now." 

Even  as  he  spoke  his  command  was  understood  and 
obeyed.  One  sweep  of  the  stout  highlander's  battle-axe 
severed  fiill  four  feet  of  the  heavy  lance  to  which  the 
standard  was  attached,  and  enabled  Alan  without  any  incon- 
venience to  ffrasp  in  his  left  hand  the  remainder,  from  which 
the  folds  still  waved ;  grasping  his  sword  firmly  in  his  right, 
and  giving  his  horse  the  rein,  shouting,  ''Comyn,  to  the 
rescue ! "  he  darted  towards  the  side  where  the  strife 
waxed  hottest. 

It  was  a  cry  which  alike  startled  friends  and  foes,  for  that 
name  was  known  to  one  partv  as  so  connected  with  devoted 
adherence  to  Edward,  to  the  other  so  svnonjnoaous  with 
treachery,  that  united  as  it  was  with  "  to  tne  rescue,"  some 
there  were  who  paused  to  see  whence  and  from  whom  it 
came*  The  banner  of  Scotland  quickly  banished  doubt  as 
to  which  party  that  youthful  warrior  belonged,  knights  and 
yeomen  alike  threw  themselves  in  his  path  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  so  dear  a  prize.  Followed  by  about  ten  stalwart 
men  of  his  clan,  the  young  knight  gallantly  cut  his  way 
through  the  greater  number  of  his  opponents,  but  a  sudden 
gleam  on  the  helmet  of  one  of  them  caused  him  to  halt 
suddenly. 

"  Ha !  Sir  Henry  Sejnnour,  we  have  met  at  length ! "  he 
shouted.  "Thou  bearest  yet  my  gage,  'tis  well  I  am 
here  to  redeem  it." 

"  Give  up  that  banner  to  a  follower  then,"  returned  Sir 
Henry,  courteously,  checking  his  horse  in  its  full  career, 
"  for  otherwise  we  meet  at  odds.  Thou  canst  not  redeem  thy 
gage,  and  defend  thy  charge  at  the  same  moment." 
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"  Qiye  up  my  chai^  I    Never,  so  help  me  heaven !  friend 

'Or  foe  shall  claim  it  bat   witii  my  life/'   returned  Alan, 

TOondly.     ''Gome  on,  sir  knight;  I  am  here  to  defend  the 

honour  thou  hast  injured,  the  honour  of  one  dearer  than  my 

•4ywii. 

"  Have  then  thy  will,  proud  boy,  thy  blood  be  on  thine 
<mR  head,"  replied  Seymour ;  but  ere  he  spurred  on  to  the 
x^haige,  he  called  aloud,  ''let  none  come  between  us,  none 
dare  to  interfere — 'tis  a  quarrel  touching  none  save  our- 
selves^" and  Alan  bowed  his  head,  in  courteous  recog- 
nition of  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  chivalry  in 
his  adveisaiy,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  closed  with 
iiim  in  deadly  strife;  and  such  was  war  in  the  age  of 
chivalry,  and  so  strict  were  its  rules,  that  even  with  the 
standard  of  Scotland  in  lus  hand,  the  person  of  the  heir 
of  Buchan  was  sacred  to  all  save  to  his  particular  oppo- 
nent. 

It  was  a  brief  yet  determined  struggle.  Their  swords 
crossed  and  recit)ssed  with  such  force  and  rapidity,  that 
sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  the  blades ;  the  aim  of  both  ap- 
j)eared  rather  to  unhorse  and  disarm  than  slay.  Seymour, 
perhaps  from  admiration  of  the  boy's  extraordinary 
travery  and  daring,  and  Alan  from  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  true  cmvalry  of  the  English  knight.  The 
rush  of  battle  for  a  minute  unavoidably  separated  them. 
About  four  feet  of  the  banner  staff"  yet  remained  uninjured, 
both  in  its  stout  wood  and  sharp  iron  head ;  with  un- 
paralleled swiftness,  Alan  partly  furled  the  banner  round 
the  pike,  and  transferred  it  to  his  right  hand,  then  grasping 
it  firmly,  and  aiming  full  at  Sir  Henry's  helm,  backed  his 
horse  several  paces  to  allow  of  a  wider  field,  gave  his  steed  the 
spur,  and  dashed  forward  quick  as  the  wind.  The  manoeuvre 
succeeded.  Completely  unprepared  for  this  change  alike 
in  weapon  and  attack,  still  dazzled  and  slightly  confused  by 
the  rush  which  had  divided  them.  Sir  Henry  scarcely  saw 
the  youthful  knight,  till  he  felt  his  helmet  transfiixed  by  the 
lance,  and  the  blow  guided  so  well  and  true,  that  irresistibly 
it  bore  him  from  his  horse,  and  he  lay  stunned  and 
helpless,  but  not  otherwise  hurt,  at  the  mercy  of  his  foe. 
Becovering  his  weapon,  Alan,  aware  that  the  great  disparity 
of  numbers  render^  the  securing  English  prisoners  but  a 
mere    waste    of    time,    contented    himself  by  waving  the 
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Btandsrd  high  in  aix,  and  again  shoxiting  hia  war-ciy, 
galloped  impetuously  on.  Wounded  he  was,  but  he  knew 
it  not ;  the  excitement,  the  inspiration  of  tJie  moment  waa 
all  he  felt. 

"  To  the  king — to  the  king  1 "  shouted  Nigel  Bruce, 
urging  bis  horse  to  the  Bide  of  Alan,  and  ably  aiding  him 
to  strike  down  their  rapidly  increaaing  foes.  "  Hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  be  will  fall  beneath  their  thirsting  sworda.  To 
the  king — to  the  king !  Yield  be  never  will ;  and  better 
he  Bhould  not.  On,  on,  for  the  love  of  life,  c^  liberty,  of 
Scotland  ! — on  to  the  king ! " 

His  impassioned  words  reached  even  hearts  fainting  'neath 
ezhauation,  failing  in  hope,  for  they  knew  they  strove  in  vun; 
yet  did  that  tone,  those  words  rouae  even  them,  and  their 
flagging  limbs  grew  strong  for  Robert's  sake,  and  some  yet 
reached  the  spot  to  tight  and  die  around  him ;  others — 
alas !  the  greater  number — fell  ere  the  envied  goal  was 
gained. 

The  Bight  of  the  royal  standard  drew,  as  Alan  bad  hoped, 
the  attention  of  some  from  the  king,  and  gave  him  a  few 
moments  to  rally.  Again  there  was  a  moment  of  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Scotch.  The  brothers  of  the  Bruce  and 
some  others  of  hia  bravest  knights  were  yet  around  him, 
seemingly  uninjured,  and  each  and  all  appeared  endowed 
with  the  strength  of  two.  The  gigantic  form  of  Edward 
Bruce,  the  whelming  sweep  of  hia  enormous  battle-axe,  bad 
cleared  a  partial  space  around  the  king,  but  still  the  foea 
hemmed  in,  reinforced  even  as  they  fell.  About  this  time 
the  moon,  riding  high  in  the  heavens,  had  banished  the 
mists  which  had  enveloped  her  rising,  and  dung  down  a 
clear,  silvery  radiance  over  the  whole  field,  discloeing  for 
the  first  time  to  King  Kobert  the  exact  situation  in  which 
he  stood.  Any  farther  struggle,  and  defeat,  imprisonment, 
death,  all  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  Scotland's  liberty  was 
lost,  and  for  ever.  The  agony  of  this  conviction  was  known 
to  none  save  to  the  sovereign's  own  heart,  and  to  that 
Searcher  of  all,  by  whom  ita  every  throb  was  felt. 

The  wood  behind  him  was  still  plunged  in  deep  shadows, 
and  he  knew  the  Grampian  hills,  with  all  their  inaccessible 
paths  and  mountain  fastnesses — known  only  to  the  true 
children  of  Scotland — could  easily  be  reached,  were  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  eluded,  which  he  believed  could  be 
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easilj  accompliflhedy  were  they  once  enabled  to  retreat  into 
the  vood. 

The  consummate  skill  and  prudence  of  the  Bruce  cha- 
racterising him  as  a  general,  even  as  his  extraordinary  daring 
and  exhaustless  courage  marked  the  warrior,  enabled  turn 
to  effect  this  precarious  and  delicate  movement,  in  the  vei^ 
mght  of  and  almost  surrounded  by  foes.  Covering  his 
troops,  or  rather  the  scattered  remnant  of  troops,  by  ex- 
posing his  own  person  to  the  enemy,  the  kin^  was  still  the 
nrst  object  of  attack,  the  desire  of  securing  his  person,  or, 
at  leasts  obtaining  possession  of  his  head,  becoming  more 
and  more  intense.  But  it  seemed  as  though  a  protecting 
angel  hovered  round  him  :  for  he  had  been  seen  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  field ;  wherever  the  struggle  had  been 
fiercest,  he  had  been  the  centre ;  twice  he  had  been  un- 
horsed, and  bareheaded  almost  from  the  commencement  of 
the  strife,  yet  there  he  was  still,  seemingly  as  firm  in  his 
saddle,  as  strong  in  frame,  as  unscathed  m  limb,  as  deter- 
mined in  purpose,  as  when  he  sent  back  his  acceptance  of 
Pembroke's  challenge.  Douglas,  Fitz-Alan,  Alexander 
and  Niffel  Bruce,  and  Alan  of  Buchan,  still  bearing  the 
standard,  were  close  around  the  king,  and  it  was  in  this 
time  of  precaution,  of  less  inspiriting  service,  that  the 
young  Alan  became  conscious  tnat  he  was  either  severely 
wounded,  or  that  the  strength  he  had  taxed  far  beyond  its 
natural  powers  was  beginning  to  fail.  Still  mechanically  he 
grasped  the  precious  banner,  and  still  he  crossed  his  sword 
with  every  foe  that  came  ;  but  the  quick  eye  of  Nigel  dis- 
cerned there  was  a  flagging  of  strength,  and  he  kept  close 
beside  him  to  aid  and  defend.  The  desired  goal  was  just 
attained,  the  foes  were  decreasing  in  numbers,  for  they  were 
scattered  some  distance  from  each  other,  determined  on 
scouring  the  woods  in  search  of  fugitives,  the  horses  of  the 
king  and  his  immediate  followers  were  urged  to  quicken 
their  pace,  when  an  iron-headed  quarel,  discharged  from  an 
arbalist,  struck  the  royal  charger,  which,  with  a  shrill  cry  of 
death,  dropped  instantly,  and  again  was  the  king  unhorsed. 
The  delay  occasioned  in  extricating  him  fi-om  the  fallen 
animal  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  the  greater  part  of 
his  men  were  at  some  distance,  for  the  king  had  ordered 
them,  as  soon  as  the  unfrequented  hollows  of  the  wood  were 
reached,  to  disperse,  tiie    oetter   to  elude  their  pursuers. 
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Douglas,  Alexander  Brace,  and  FitE-Alan  had  galloped  on, 
uncoDscioos  of  the  accident,  and  Nigel  and  Alan  were  alon& 
near  him.  A  minut«  safficed  for  the  latter  to  spring  from 
his  horse  and  aid  the  king  to  mount,  and  both  entreated, 
conjured  him  to  follow  tneir  companiooB,  and  leave  them 
to  cover  his  retreat.  Awhile  he  refused,  declaring  he  would 
abide  with  thera,  he  would  not  so  cowardly  desert  uiem. 

"  Leave  you  to  death  ! "  he  cried,  "  my  friends,  my 
children  ;  no,  no !  Ui%e  me  no  more.  If  I  may  not  save 
my  country,  I  may  die  for  her." 

"  Thou  shalt  not,  so  help  me,  heaven ! "  answered  Nigel, 
impetuonsty.  "  King,  friend,  brother,  there  is  yet  time. 
Hence,  I  do  beseech  thee,  h^ce.  Nay,  an  thou  wilt  not, 
I  will  e'en  forget  thou  ut  my  king,  and  force  thee  from 
this  spot." 

He  snatched  the  reins  of  his  brother's  horse,  and  n^ing 
it  with  his  own  to  their  fullest  speed,  took  the  most  unfre- 
quented path,  and  dashing  over  every  obstacle,  thron^h 
brake  and  hriar,  and  over  hedge  and  ditch,  placed  him  in 
comparative  safety. 

And  was  Alan  deserted  ?  did  his  brother  in  arms,  in  bis 
anxiety  tn  save  the  precious  person  of  his  royal  brother, 
foi^et  the  tie  that  bound  them,  and  leave  him  to  die  alone  ? 
A  sickening  sense  of  inability,  of  utter  exhaustion  crept 
over  the  boy's  sinking  frame,  inability  even  to  drag  ms 
limbs  towards  the  wood  and  conceal  himself  from  his  foes. 
Mechanically  he  at  firat  stood  grasping  the  now-tattered 
colours,  as  if  his  hand  were  nailed  unto  the  staff,  his  foot 
rooted  to  the  ground.  There  were  many  mingled  cries. 
Bending  their  shrill  echoes  on  the  night  breeze ;  there  were 
chargers  scouring  the  plain  ;  bodies  of  men  passing  and  re- 
passing within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  w)iere  ne  stood, 
yet  half  hidden  by  the  deep  shadow  of  a  large  tree,  for 
some  minutes  he  was  unobserved.  An  armed  knight,  with 
about  twenty  followers,  were  rushing  by  ;  they  stopped, 
they  recoguLsed  the  banner ;  they  saw  the  bowed  and  droop- 
ing  figure  who  supported  it,  they  dashed  towards  him. 
^th  a  strong  effort  Alan  roused  himself  from  that  lethargy 
of  faintness.     Nearer  and  nearer  tbey  came. 

"Yield,  or  you  die  !"  were  the  words  borne  to  his  ear, 
shrill,  loud,  fritught  with  death,  ud  his  spirit  sprang  up 
with  the  sound.    He  waved  his  sword  above  tus  head,  asM 
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threw  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  but  ere  they  reached 
him,  there  was  a  sudden  and  rapid  tramp  of  horse,  and  the 
Toice  of  Nigel  Brace  shouted — 

"  Mount,  mount  I  God  in  heaven  be  thanked,  I  am  here 
in  time!" 

Alan  sprang  into  the  saddle ;  he  thought  not  to  inquire 
how  that  charger  had'  been  found,  nor  Knew  he  till  some 
weeks  after  imt  Nigel  had  exposed  his  own  person  to  im- 
minent danger,  to  secure  one  of  the  many  steeds  flying 
masterless  over  the  plain.  On,  on  they  went,  and  frequently 
the  head  of  Alan  drooped  from  very  faintness  to  his  saddle- 
bow, and  Niflel  feared  to  see  him  fall  exhausted  to  the 
earth,  but  stiU  they  pursued  their  headlong  way.  Death  was 
behind  them,  and  the  lives  of  all  true  and  loyal  Scotsmen 
were  too  precious  to  admit  a  pause. 

The  sun  had  risen  when  King  Robert  gazed  round  him  on 
the  remnant  of  his  troops.  It  was  a  wild  brake,  amid 
surrounding  rocks  and  mountains  where  they  stood ;  a 
torrent  threw  itself  headlong  from  a  craggy  steep,  and  made 
its  way  to  the  glen,  tumbling  and  roaring  and  dashing  over 
the  black  stones  that  opposed  its  way.  The  dark  pine^  the 
stunted  fir,  the  weeping  birch,  and  many  another  mountain 
tree,  marked  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  although  its 
aspect  seemed  wild  and  rude.  It  was  to  this  spot  the  king 
haa  demred  the  fugitives  to  direct  their  sevenJ  ways,  and 
now  he  gazed  upon  all,  all  that  were  spared  to  him  and 
Scotland  from  that  disastrous  night.  In  scattered  groups 
they  stood  or  sate ;  their  swords  fallen  from  their  hands,  their 
heads  drooping  on  their  breasts,  with  the  mien  of  men 
whose  last  hope  had  been  cast  on  a  single  die,  and 
wrecked  for  ever.  And  when  King  Robert  thought  of  the 
jEuthful  men  who,  when  the  sun  had  set  the  previous  even- 
ing, had  gathered  round  him  in  such  devoted  patriotism, 
sach  faithful  love,  and  now  beheld  the  few  there  were  to 
meet  his  glance,  to  give  him  the  sympathy,  the  hope  he 
needed,  scarcely  could  he  summon  energy  sufficient  to 
speak  against  hope,  to  rally  the  failing  spirits  of  his  remain- 
ing^ followers.  Mar,  Athol,  Hay,  Fraser,  he  knew  were 
prisoners,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  in  their  cases  that  word 
was  but  s3monymous  with  death.  Lennox,  his  chosen  friend, 
individually  the  dearest  of  all  his  followers,  he  too  was  not 
there,  though  none  remembered  his  being  taken ;  Randolph, 
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his  nephew,  and  about  half  of  those  gallant  yonths  who 
BOt  t«n  daya  previous  had  received  and  welcomed  the 
boaour  of  knighthood,  id  all  the  high  hopes  and  bnoyancT 
of  youth  and  healthful  life  ;  more,  manv  more  than  h&u 
the  number  of  the  atout  yeomen,  who  had  risen  at  his  call 
to  rescue  their  land  from  chains — where  now  were  these  ? 
Was  it  wonder  that  the  king  had  sunk  upon  a  stone,  aod 
beat  his  head  upon  his  bauds  ?  But  speedily  he  rallied ;  ho 
addieesed  each  man.  by  name ;  he  epoice  comfort,  hope,  not 
leBeening  the  magnitude  of  his  defeat,  but  still  promising 
them  liberty — still  promisiae  that  yet  would  their  homes 
be  redeemed,  their  country  free  ;  aye,  even  were  he  con>- 
pelled  to  wander  months,  nar,  yean  in  those  mountain 
paths,  with  nought  about  him  but  the  title  of  a  kine ;  stall, 
wlule  he  had  life,  would  he  straggle  on  for  Scotland ;  still 
did  he  feel,  despite  of  hUghted  nope,  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, that  to  him  was  intrusted  the  sacred  task  of  her  de- 
liverance. Would  he,  might  he  dnk  and  relax  in  his  efforts 
and  resign  his  purpose,  because  the  first  engagement  was 
attended  by  defeat?  had  he  done  so,  it  was  easy  to  have 
found  death  on  the  field.  Had  he  listened  to  the  voice  of 
despur,  he  confessed,  be  would  not  have  left  that  field 
alive. 

"  But  1  lived  for  my  country,  for,  ^e,  her  children,"  he 
continued,  his  voice  becoming  impassioned  in  its  fervour; 
"  lived  to  redeem  this  night,  to  suffer  on  awhile,  to  be  your 
savioar  still.  Will  ye  then  desert  me  ?  will  ye  despond,  b»- 
oause  of  one  defeat — yield  to  despair,  when  Scotland  yet 
calls  aloud  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ! "  and  roused  by  his  ear- 
neet,  his  eloquent  appeal,  that  devoted  band  sprang  from 
their  drooping  posture,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  renewed 
their  oaths  of  alle|iance  to  him  ;  the  oath  that  bound  ihaa 
to  seek  liberty  for  Scotland.  It  was  then,  as  one  by  one  ad- 
vanced, the  king  for  the  first  time  missed  his  brother  Nigel 
and  the  heir  of  Buchan ;  amidst  the  overwhelming  bitter- 
ness of  thought  which  had  engrossed  him,  he  had  for  a  brief 
while  forgotten  the  precarious  situation  of  Alan,  and  the 
determination  of  Nigel  to  seek  and  save,  or  die  with  him ; 
but  now  the  recollection  of  both  rushed  upon  him,  and  the 
flush  which  his  eloquence  had  summoned  faded  at  once,  and 
the  sudden  expression  of  anguish  passing  over  his  featnns 
roused  the  attention  of  all  who  stooa  neat  him. 
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''  They  must  have  fitUen,"  he  muTmured,  and  for  the  fiist 
time,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice,  ''My  brother,  my 
brother,  dearest,  best !  can  it  be  that,  in  thy  young  beauty, 
thou,  too,  art  taken  from  me  ? — and  Alan,  how  can  1  tell  lus 
mother — how  face  her  sorrow  for  her  son  ?" 

Time  passed,  and  there  was  do  sound  ;  ihe  visible  anxiety 
of  tbe  kmg  hushed  into  yet  deeper  stillness  the  voices  hushed 
before.  lus  meaning  was  speeoily  gathered  from  his  broken 
words,  and  many  mounted  the  craggy  heights  to  mark  if 
there  might  not  be  yet  some  signs  of  the  missing  ones.  T^e 
seemed  to  linger  on  his  flight.  The  int^vening  rocks  and 
bushes  confii^  all  sounds  within  a  very  narrow  space; 
but  at  length  a  faint  uuintelligible  noise  broke  on  the  still- 
ness:  it  came  nearer,  nearer  fitill,  a  moment  more  and  Uie 
tread  of  horses'  hoofs  echoed  amongst  the  rocks-— a  shout, 
a  joyful  shout  proclaimed  them  friends.  The  king  sprung 
to  his  feet.  Another  minute  Nigel  and  Alan  pressed  around 
him ;  with  the  banner  still  in  his  hand,  Alan  knelt  and  laid 
it  at  his  sovereign's  feet. 

"From  thy  hand  I  received  it,  to  thee  I  restore  it,"  he 
said,  but  his  voice  was  scarcely  articulate ;  he  bowed  his 
head  to  press  Kobert's  extended  hand  to  his  lips,  and  sunk 
senseless  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


RuMOUBS  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  engagement  at  Methven 
speedily  reached  Scone,  laden,  of  course,  with  yet  more  dis- 
astrous tidings  than  had  foundation  in  reality.  King  Robert, 
it  was  said,  and  all  his  nobles  and  knights — nay,  his  whole 
army — ^were  cut  off  to  a  man ;  the  king,  if  not  taken  pri- 
soner, was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  all  Scotland  lay  again 
crushed  and  enslaved  at  the  feet  of  Edward.  For  four  and 
twenty  hours  did  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  palace  labour 
under  this  belief,  well-nigh  stunned  beneath  the  accumula- 
tion of  misfortune.  It  was  curious  to  remark  the  different 
forms  in  which  affiction  appeared  in  different  characters. 
The  queen,  in.  loud  sobs  ana  repeated  wailing,  at  one  time 
deplored  her  own  misery  ;  at  others,  accused  her  husband 
of  rashness  and  madness.    Why  had  he  not  taken  her  ad- 
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viee  and  remuDed  quiet?  Why  coold  he  not  b&ve  beeo 
contented  with  the  favour  of  Edward  and  a  proud,  fair  he- 
lita^e  ?  What  good  did  he  hope  to  get  for  himself  by  as- 
saroing  the  crown  of  so  rude  ana  barren  a  land  as  Scotland  ? 
Had  she  not  told  him  he  was  but  a  summer  kin^,  that  the 
winter  would  eoon  blight  his  prospects  and  nip  hia  budding 
hopes  ;  and  had  she  not  proved  nerself  wiser  even  than  he 
was  himself?  and  then  she  would  suddenly  break  off  in  these 
reproaches  to  declare  that,  if  he  were  a  prisoner,  she  would 
go  to  him  ;  she  would  remain  with  him  to  the  last ;  she 
would  prove  how  much  she  idolised  him — her  own,  her  brave, 
her  noble  Robert.  And  vain  was  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
her  sister-in-law  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  and  other  of 
her  Mends,  to  mitigate  these  successive  bursts  of  sorrow. 
The  Lady  Seaton,  of  a  stronger  mind,  yet  struggled  with 
despondency,  yet  strove  to  hope,  to  believe  all  was  not  as 
overwhelming  as  had  been  described ;  although,  if  rumour 
were  indeed  true,  she  had  lost  a  husband  and  a  son,  the  gal- 
lant young  Earl  of  Mar,  whom  she  had  trained  to  all  noble 
deeds  ana  honourable  thoughts,  for  he  had  been  fatherless 
from  infancy.  Lady  Mary  could  forget  her  own  deep  anx- 
ieties, her  own  fearful  forebodings,  silently  and  unobservedly 
to  watch,  to  follow,  to  tend  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  whose 
marble  cheek  tad  lip,  and  somewhat  sterner  expression  of 
conntenuice  than  usual,  alone  betrayed  the  anxiety  passing 
witldn,  for  words  it  found  not.  She  could  share  with  her  the 
task  of  soothing,  of  cheering  Agnes,  whose  young  spirit  lay 
cmshcd  beneath  this  heavy  blow.  She  did  not  complain,  she 
did  not  murmur,  but  evidently  struggled  to  emulate  her 
mother's  calmness,  for  she  would  bend  over  her  frame  and  en- 
deavour to  continue  her  embroidery.  But  those  who  watehed 
her,  marked  her  frequent  shudder,  the  convulsive  sob,  the 
tiny  hands  pressed  closely  together,  and  then  upon  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  still  their  smarting  throbs ;  and  Isoune,  who 
sat  in  silence  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet,  could  catch  such 
low  whispered  words  as  these — 

"  Nkel,  Nigel,  could  I  but  know  thy  fate !  Dead,  dead  !— 
could  Inot  die  with  thee  ?  Imprisoned,  have  I  not  a  right 
to  follow  thee ;  to  tend,  to  soothe  thee  ?  Anything,  oh, 
anything,  but  this  horrible  suspense  I  Alan,  my  brother, 
thou  too,  so  young,  to  die." 

The  moining  of  the  second  day  brought  other  and  less  di»- 
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tressmg  mmours :  ail  had  not  fallen,  ail  were  not  taken. 
Tlieie  were  tales  of  courage,  of  daring  gallantry,  of  mighty 
struggles  almost  past  behef ;  but  wlmt  were  they,  even  in 
that  era  of  chivauy,  to  the  heart  sinking  under  apprehen- 
sions, the  hopes  just  springing  up  amidst  the  wild  chaos  of 
thoughts  to  smile  a  moment,  to  be  crushed  'neath  suspense, 
nnc^tainty,  the  next? — Still  the  eager  tones  of  conjecture, 
the  faintest-epoken  whispers  of  renewed  hope,  were  better 
than  the  dead  stillness,  tne  heavy  hush  of  despair. 

And  the  queen's  apartments,  in  which  at  sunset  ail  her 
fiiendB  had  assembled,  presented  less  decided  sounds  of 
mourning  and  of  wail,  than  the  previous  day.  Maigaret  was 
indeed  still  one  minute  plunged  in  tears  and  sobs,  and  the 
next  hoping  more,  believing  more  than  any  one  around  her. 
Agnes  had  tacitly .  accompanied  her  mother  and  Lady  Mary 
to  the  royal  boudoir,  but  she  had  turned  in  very  sickness  of 
heart  from  all  her  companions,  and  remained  standing  in  a 
deep  recess  formed  by  the  high  and  narrow  casement,  alone, 
save  Isoline,  who  still  clung  to  her  side,  pale,  motionless 
as  the  marble  statue  near  her,  whose  unconscious  repose 
she  envied., 

*'  Speak,  Isabella,  why  will  you  not  speak  to  me  V*  said 
the  queen,  fretfully.  "  My  husband  bade  me  look  to  thee 
for  strength,  for  support  under  care  and  affliction  like  to 
this,  yet  thou  keenest  aloof  from  me ;  thou  hast  words  of 
comfort,  of  cheering  for  aU  save  me." 

"  Not  so,  royal  lady,  not  so,"  she  answered,  as  with  a 
&int,  scarcely  perceptible  smile,  she  advanced  to  the  side  of 
her  royal  mistress,  and  took  her  hand  in  hers.  "I  have 
s^ken,  I  have  urged,  entreated,  conjured  thee  to  droop  not ; 
for  liiy  husband's  sake,  to  hope  on,  despite  the  terrible  ru- 
mours abroad.  I  have  besought  thee  to  seek  firmness  for 
his  sake;  but  thou  didst  but  tell  me,  Isabella,  Isabella, 
thou  canst  not  feel  as  I  do,  he  is  nought  to  thee  but  thy 
king  ;  to  me,  what  is  he  not  ?  king,  hero,  husband — all,  my 
only  all ;  and  I  have  desisted,  lady,  for  I  deemed  my  words 
offended,  mv  counsel  unadvised,  and  looked  on  but  as  cold 
and  foolish. ' 

"  Nay,  did  I  say  all  this  to  thee  ?  Isabella,  forgive  me,  for 
indeed,  indeed,  I  Imew  it  not,"  replied  Margaret,  her  pre- 
vious fretfulness  subsiding  into  a  softened  and  less  painful 
burst  of  weeping.     ''  He  is  in  truth,  my  all,  my  neart's 
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dearest,  best,  and  nithont  him,  oh  1  what  am  17  eren  a  ci- 
pher, a  reed,  oseleas  to  mynelf,  to  my  child,  aa  to  all 
others.  I  am  not  like  thee,  Isabella — woiud,  would  I  were  ;  I 
should  be  more  worthy  of  my  Bohert's  love,  and  conse- 
quently dearer  to  his  heart.   I  can  be  but  &  burden  to  him  now." 

"  Hash,  busb !  would  be  not  cbide  thee  for  such  words, 
my  Margaret  ?"  returned  the  countess,  soothingly,  and  in  a 
much  lower  voice,  speaking  as  she  would  to  a  younger 
sister.  "Had  he  not  deemed  thee  worthy,  would  he  have 
made  thee  his  ?  oh,  no,  believe  it  not ;  he  is  too  true,  too 
honourable  for  such  thought." 

"  He  loved  me,  because  he  saw  that  I  loved,"  whispered  the 
queen,  preceiving  that  her  oompanions  had  left  her  well- 
nigb  alone  with  the  countess,  and  following,  as  was  hei 
custom,  every  impulse  of  hei  fond  but  ill-regulated  heart. 
"  I  had  not  even  strength  to  conceal  that — that  truth  which 
any  other  would  have  died  rather  than  reveal.  He  saw  it, 
and  his  noble  spirit  was  touched ;  and  he  had  been  all,  all, 
aye,  more  than  1  could  have  dreamed,  to  me — so  loving  and 
so  true." 

"  Then  why  fancy  thyself  a  burden,  not  a  joy  to  him, 
sweet  iriend  T'  demanded  Isabella  of  Buchan,  the  rich 
accents  of  her  voice  even  softer  and  sweeter  than  usual,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  clinging  confidence  of  the  queen 
it  was  impossible  not  to  love. 

"  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  for  he  cherished  me  so  fondly 
till  this  sudden  rising — this  time,  when  the  desperate  enter- 
prise demands  energy  and  firmness,  even  from  the  humblest 
female,  how  much  more  from  the  Bnice's  wife ;  and  his 
manner  is  not  changed  towards  me,  nor  his  love.  I  know 
he  loves  me,  cherishes  me,  as  be  ever  did ;  but  he  must  pity 
my  weakness,  my  want  of  nerve  ;  when  he  compares  me  to 
himself,  he  must  look  on  me  with  almost  contempt.  For  now 
it  is,  now  that  clearer  than  ever  his  character  stands  forth  in 
Bach  glorious  majesty,  such  moderation,  such  a  daring  yet 
self-governed  spint,  that  I  feel  how  utterly  unworthy  I  am 
of  mm,  how  little  capable  to  give  that  spirit,  that  mind 
the  reflection  it  must  demand  ;  and  when  my  weak  fears 
prevail,  my  weak  fancies  speak  only  of  danger  and  defeat, 
DOW  can  he  bear  with  me  ?  Must  I  not  become,  if  I  am 
not  now,  a  burden  f 

"  No,  dearest  Margant,"  replied  the  connteaa,  instantly. 
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"The  mind  that  can  so  well  appreciate  the  virtues  of  her 
husband  will  never  permit  herself,  through  weakness  and 
want  of  nerve,  to  become  a  burden  to  him.  Thou  hast  but 
to  stru^le  with  these  ima^nary  terrors,  to  endeavour  to  en- 
courage instead  of  to  dispirit,  and  he  will  love  and  cherish 
thee  even  more  than  hadst  thou  never  been  unnerved." 

"  Let  him  but  be  restored  to  me,  and  I  will  do  all  this, 
I  will  make  myself  more  worthy  of  his  love;  but,  oh, 
Isabella,  while  I  speak  this,  perhaps  he  is  lost  to  me  for 
ever;  I  may  never  see  his  face,  never  hear  that  tone  of  love 
again ! "  and  a  firesh  flood  of  weepiDff  concluded  her  words. 

"Nay,  but  thou  wilt — ^I  know  tnou  wilt,"  answered  the 
countess  cheerinffly.  "Trust  me,  sweet  friend,  though 
defeat  may  attena  him  awhile,  though  he  may  pass  through 
trial  and  suffering  ere  the  goal  be  gained,  Kobert  Bruce 
will  eventually  deliver  his  country — ^will  be  her  kiug,  her 
saviour — ^will  raise  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  a  level 
even  with  the  highest,  noblest,  most  deserving.  He  is  not 
lost  to  thee ;  trial  will  but  prove  his  worth  unto  his  country- 
men, even  more  than  would  success." 

"And  how  knowest  thou  these  things,  my  Isabella?" 
demanded  Margeret,  looking  up  in  her  face,  with  a  half- 
playfiil,  half-sorrowM  smile.  "  Hast  thou  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ? " 

"  Prophecy  ! "  repeated  the  countess,  sadlv.  "  Alas  !  'tis 
but  the  character  of  Robert  which  hath  inspired  my 
brighter  vision.  Had  I  the  gift  of  prophecy,  my  fond  heart 
would  not  start  and  quiver  thus,  wnen  it  vainly  strives  to 
know  the  fate  of  my  only  son.  I,  too,  have  anxiety,  lady, 
though  it  find  not  words." 

"  Thou  hast,  thou  hast,  indeed ;  and  yet  I,  weak,  selfish 
as  I  am,  think  only  of  myself.  Stay  by  me,  Isabella;  oh, 
do  not  leave  me,  I  am  stronger  by  thy  side." 

It  was  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  the  hopes  that, 
ere  night  fell,  new  and  more  trustworthy  intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  fugitives  would  be  received  were 
becoming  fainter  and  fainter  on  every  heart.  Voices  were 
hushed  to  silence,  or  spoke  only  in  whispers.  Half  an  hour 
passed  thus,  when  the  listless  suffering  on  the  lovely  face  of 
Agnes  was  observed  by  Isoline  to  change  to  an  expression  of 
intense  attention. 

"Hearest  thou  no  step?"  she  said,  in  a  low   piercing 
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whisper,  and  laying  a  cold  and  trembling  hand  on  Isoline's 
um.  "  It  ia,  it  is  his — it  is  Nigel's ;  he  has  not  fallen — he 
ifl  snared ! "  and  she  started  up,  a  bright  flnali  on  her 
cheelc,  her  hands  pressed  convulsively  on  her  heart. 

"  Nay,  Acnes,  there  is  no  sound,  'tis  but  a  fimcy," 
but  even  while  she  spoke,  a  rapid  step  vas  heard  along 
the  corridor,  and  a  shadow  darkened  the  doorway — but 
was  that  Nigel  ?  There  was  no  plume,  no  proud  crest  on 
his  helmet ;  nis  vizor  was  still  closely  barred,  and  a  surcoat 
of  coarse  black  stuff  was  thrown  over  his  armour,  without 
any  decoration  to  din>Uv  or  betray  the  rank  of  the  wearer, 
A  &int  cry  of  alarm  broke  from  the  queen  and  many  of  her 
friends,  but  with  one  bound  Agnes  sprang  to  the  intruder, 
whose  arms  were  open  to  receive  her,  and  wildly  uttering 
"  Nigel ! "  fainted  on  his  bosom. 

"  And  didst  thou  know  me  even  thus,  beloved  ? "  he  mur- 
mured, rapidly  unclasping  his  helmet  and  dashing  it  from 
him,  to  imprint  repeated  kisses  on  her  cheek.  "  Wake, 
Agnes,  best  beloved,  mine  own  sweet  love  ;  what  hadst  thou 
heard  that  thou  art  thus  1  Oh,  wake,  smile,  speak  to  me : 
'tis  thine  own  Nigel  calls." 

And  vainly,  till  that  face  smiled  again  on  him  in  con- 
sciousness, would  the  anxious  inmates  of  that  room  have 
sought  and  received  intelligence,  had  he  not  been  foUowed 
by  Lord  Douglas,  Pitz-Alao,  and  others,  their  armour  and 
rank  concealed  as  was  Nigel's,  who  gave  the  required  in- 
formation as  eagerly  as  it  was  desired. 

"  Kobert — my  king,  my  husband — where  is  he — why  is  he 
not  here  ?"  reiterated  Margaret,  vainly  seeking  to  distinguish 
his  figure  amid  the  others,  obscured,  as  they  were  by  the 
rapidly-increasing  darkness.  "  Why  is  he  not  with  ye — 
why  is  he  not  here  ?  " 

"  And  he  is  here,  Meg ;  here  to  chide  thy  love  as  less 
penetrating,  less  able  to  read  disguise  or  concealment  than 
ottr  gentle  Agnes  there.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest ;  my  hopes 
are  as  strong,  my  purpose  as  unchanged,  my  trust  in  heaven 
as  fervent  as  it  was  when  I  went  forth  to  battle.  Trial  and 
suffering  must  be  mine  awhile,  I  have  called  it  on  my  own 
head  ;  but  still,  oh,  still  thy  Kobert  shall  deliver  Scotland — 
shall  cast  aside  her  chains." 

The  deep,  manl^  voice  of  the  king  acted  like  magic  on 
the  depressed    spirits    of  those   around  him;  and  uiougb 
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there  was  grief,  bitter,  bitter  grief  to  tell,  though  many  a 
heart's  last  lii^ring  hopes  were  crashed  'neata  that  feU 
certainty,  which  they  thought  to  have  pictured  during  the 
hours  of  suspense,  and  deemed  themselves  stren^hened  to 
endure,  yet  still  'twas  a  grief  that  found  vent  in  tears— 
grief  that  admitted  of  soothing,  of  sympathy — grief  time 
might  heal,  not  the  harrowing  agony  of  grief  half  told — 
hopes  rising  to  be  crushed. 

Still  did  tile  Countess  of  Buehan  cUng  to  the  massive 
arm  of  the  chair  which  Margaret  had  left,  utterly  power- 
lessy  wholly  incapacitated  from  asking  the  question  on 
which  her  yery  life  seemed  to  depend.  Not  even  the  in- 
sensibility of  ner  Agnes  had  had  the  power  to  rouse  her 
from  the  stupor  of  anxiety  which  had  spread  over  her, 
sharpening  every  faculty  and  feeling  indeed,  but  rooting  her 
to  tne  spot.  Her  boy,  her  Alan,  he  was  not  amongst  those 
warriors  ;  she  heard  not  the  beloved  accents  of  his  voice  ;  she 
saw  not  his  bojdsh  form — darkness  could  not  deceive  her. 
Bis^ise  would  not  prevent  him,  were  he  amongst  his  com- 
pamons,  from  seeking  her  embrace.  One  word  would  end 
that  anguish,  would  speak  the  worst,  end  it — ^had  he  fallen  ! 

The  long  looked  round  the  group,  anxiously  and  in- 
quiringly. 

"The  Countess  of  Buehan?"  he  said,  "where  is  our 
noble  friend  ?  she  surely  hath  a  voice  to  welcome  her  king, 
even  though  he  returned  to  her  defeated." 

"  Sire,  1  am  here,"  she  said,  but  with  difficulty :  and 
Robert,  as  if  he  understood,  could  read  all  she  was  en- 
during, hastened  towards  her,  and  took  both  her  cold  hands 
in  his. 

"  I  give  thee  joy,"  he  said,  in  accents  that  reassured  her 
on  the  instant.  "  Nobly,  gallantly,  hath  thy  patriot  boy 
proved  himself  thy  son  ;  well  and  faithfully  hath  he  won 
his  spurs,  and  raised  the  honour  of  his  mother's  olden  Une. 
He  iMide  me  greet  thee  with  all  loving  duty,  and  say  he  did 
but  regret  his  wounds  that  they  prevented  his  attending 
me,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  mother's  feet." 

"  He  is  wounded,  then,  my  liege  ? "  Robert  felt  her  hands 
tremble  in  his  hold. 

"  It  were  cruel  to  deceive  thee,  lady — desperately,  but  not 
dangerously  wounded.  On  the  honour  of  a  true  knight, 
there  is  nought  to  alarm,  though  something,  perchance,  to 
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legret ;  for  he  pines  and  giieveB  that  it  may  be  yet  awhile 
ere  be  recover  sufficient  strength  to  don  his  annour.  It  is 
not  loss  of  blood,  but  far  mora  ezbaustioa  from  the  super- 
hanaan  exertions  that  he  made.  Edward  and  Alexander 
are  with  him ;  the  one  a  iaithfiil  guard,  in  himself  a  hoet, 
the  other  no  unskilful  leech :  trust  me,  noble  lady,  there  is 
nought  to  fear," 

ife  spote,  evidently  to  give  her  time  to  recover  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  bis  penetrating  eye  dis- 
covered had  nearly  overpowered  her,  and  he  succeeded ;  ere 
he  ceased,  that  quivering  of  frame  and  lip  had  passed,  and 
Isabella  of  Buchan  again  stood  calm  and  firm,  enabled  to 
inquire  all  particulars  of  ber  child,  and  then  join  in  the 
council  held  as  to  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  queen  and  her  companiona 

In  Scone  it  was  evident  they  could  not  remain,  for 
already  the  towns  and  villages  around,  which  had  all  de- 
clared for  the  Bruce,  were  hurrying  in  the  greatest  terror  to 
humble  themselves  before  Pembroke,  and  entreat  his  inter- 
ference in  their  favour  with  his  sovereign.  There  was  little 
hope,  even  if  Scone  remained  faithfiil  to  his  interests,  that 
she  would  be  enabled  to  defend  herself  from  the  attacks  of 
the  English ;  and  it  would  be  equally  certain  that  if  the 
wife  of  Bruce,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  so  man^  of  his 
loyal  followers  remained  within  her  walls,  to  obtain  poe- 
session  of  their  persons  wonld  become  Pembroke's  first 
object.  It  remained  to  decide  whether  they  should  accom- 
pany their  sovereign  to  his  mountain  fastnesses,  and  expose 
themselves  to  all  the  privations  and  hardships  which  would 
inevitably  attend  a  wandering  life,  or  that  they  should 
depart  under  a  safe  escort  to  Norway,  whose  monarch  was 
fnendly  to  the  interests  of  Scotland!  This  latter  scheme 
the  king  very  strongly  advised,  representing  in  vivid  colours 
the  misery  they  might  have  to  endure  if  they  adhered  to 
him ;  the  continual  danger  of  their  falling  into  the  handft 
of  Edward,  and  even  could  they  elude  this,  how  was  it 
possible  their  delicate  frames,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
luxury  and  repose,  could  sustain  the  rude  fare,  the  roofless 
home.s,  the  continued  wandering  amid  the  cra^  and  floods 
and  deserts  of  the  mountains.  He  spoke  eloquently  and 
feehngly,  and  there  was  a  brief  silence  when  he  concluded. 
Margaret  had  thiomi  her   anus   round  her  husband,   and 
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buried  her  £ace  on  his  bosom  ;  her  child  clung  to  her 
£ither'8  knee>  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  caressingly  by  his. 
Isabella  of  Bnchan,  standing  a  little  aloof,  remained  silent 
indeed,  but  no  one  who  gazed  on  her  could  doubt  her  de- 
termination or  beUeve  she  wavered.  Agnes  was  standing 
in  the  same  recess  she  had  formerly  occupied,  but  how 
different  was  the  expression  of  her  features.  The  arm  of 
Nigel  was  twined  round  her,  his  head  bent  down  to  hers  in 
deep  and  earnest  commune  ;  he  was  pleading  against  his 
own  will  and  feelings  it  seemed,  and  though  he  strove  to 
answer  every  argument,  to  persuade  her  it  was  far  better 
she  should  seek  safetv  in  a  foreign  land,  her  determination 
more  firmly  expressea  than  could  have  been  supposed  from 
her  yielding  deposition,  to  abide  with  him,  in  weal  or  in 
woe»  to  sli^  his  wanderings,  his  home,  be  it  roofless  on 
the  mountain,  or  within  palace  walls  ;  that  she  was  a  High- 
land ml,  accustomed  to  mountain  paths  and  woody  glens, 
nerved  to  hardship  and  toil — this  determination,  we  say, 
contrary  as  it  was  to  his  eloquent  pleadings,  certainly 
afforded  Nigel  no  pain,  and  might  his  beaming  features  be 
taken  as  reply,  it  was  fraught  with  unmingled  pleasure.  In 
a  much  shorter  time  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  this, 
however,  the  queen  had  raised  her  head,  and  looking  up  in 
her  husband's  face  with  an  expression  of  devotedness, 
which  gave  her  countenance  a  charm  it  had  never  had  before, 
ferventiy  exclaimed — 

"Robert,  come  woe  or  weal,  I  will  abide  with  thee;  her 
husband's  side  is  the  best  protection  for  a  wife  ;  and  if 
wandering  and  suffering  be  his  portion,  who  will  soothe  and 
cheer  as  the  wife  of  his  love  ?  My  spirit  is  but  cowardly, 
my  will  but  weak  ;  but  by  thee  I  may  gain  the  strength 
which  in  foreign  lands  could  never  be  my  own.  Imaginary 
terrors,  fancied  horrors  would  be  worse,  oh,  how  much  worse 
than  reality,  and  when  we  met  again  I  should  be  still  less 
worthy  of  thy  love.  No,  Robert,  no  !  urge  me  not,  plead 
to  me  no  more.  My  friends  may  do  as  they  will,  but  Mar- 
garet abides  with  thee." 

"And  who  is  there  will  pause,  will  hesitate,  when  their 

Sueen  hath  spoken  thus  ?  continued  the  Countess  of 
iuchan,  in  a  tone  that  to  Margaret's  ear  whispered  approval 
and  encouragement.  **  Surely,  there  is  none*  here  whose  love 
for  their  country  is  so  weak,  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign 
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of  such  little  worth,  that  at  the  first  defeat,  the  first  dis- 
appointment, they  would  fly  oyer  seas  for  safety,  and  con- 
tentedly leave  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  the  hearths  of 
their  ancestors,  the  homes  of  their  childhood  to  be  dese- 
crated by  the  chains  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  by  the  footsteps  of 
his  hirelings  ?  Oh,  do  not  let  us  waver.  Let  us  prove  that 
though  the  arm  of  woman  is  weaker  than  that  of  man,  her 
spirit  is  as  firm,  her  heart  as  true  ;  and  that  privation,  and 
suffering,  and  hardship  encountered  amid  the  mountains  of 
our  land,  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Scotland,  in  company 
with  our  rightful  king,  our  husbands,  our  children— all,  all 
aye,  death  itself,  were  preferable  to  exile  and  separation. 
'TIS  woman's  part  to  ^d,  to  bless,  and  make  a  home, 
and  still,  still  we  m^  do  this,  though  our  ancestral  homes 
be  in  the  hands  of  Edward.  Scotland  has  still  her  shelter- 
ing breast  for  all  her  children  ;  and  shall  we  desert  her 
now?" 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  echoed  from  every  side,  enthusiasm  kin- 
dling with  her  words.  "  Better  privation  and  danger  in. 
Scotland,  than  safety  and  comfort  elsewhere." 

Nor  was  this  the  mere  decision  of  the  moment,  founded  on 
its  enthusiasm.  The  next  morning  found  them  equally  firm, 
equally  determined  ;  even  the  weak  and  timid  Margaret 
rose  in  that  hour  of  trial  superior  to  herself,  and  prepara- 
tions were  rapidly  made  for  their  departure.  Nor  were  the 
prelates  of  Scotland,  who  had  remained  at  Scone  during  the 
king's  engagement,  backward  in  encouraging  and  blessing 
their  decision.  His  duties  prevented  the  ^bot  of  Scone 
accompanying  them  ;  but  it  was  with  deep  regret  he  remained 
behind,  not  from  any  fear  of  the  English,  for  a  warrior 

Spirit  lurked  beneath  those  episcopal  robes,  but  firom  his^ 
eep  reverence  for  the  enterprise,  and  love  for  the  person 
of  King  Robert.  He  acceded  to  the  necessily  of  re- 
maining in  his  abbey  with  the  better  grace,  as  ne  fondly 
hoped  to  preserve  the  citizens  in  the  good  faith  and  loyalty 
they  had  so  nobly  demonstrated.  The  Archbishop  of  St.. 
Andrew's  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  determined  on  follow- 
ing their  sovereign  to  the  death ;  and  the  spirit  of  Robert, 
wounded  as  it  had  been,  felt  healed  and  soothed,  and  in- 
spired afresh,  as  the  consciousness  of  his  power  over  some 
true  and  faithfrd  hearts,  of  every  grade  and  rank  of  either 
sex,  became  yet  more  strongly  proved  in  this  hour  of  depres- 
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noiL  He  ceased  to  speak  of  seeking  lefage  for  his  £ur 
oompaiiioiis  in  another  land,  their  determination  to  abide 
with  him,  and  their  husbands  and  sons.  Was  too  heartfelt, 
too  unwavering,  to  allow  of  a  hope  to  chan^  it ;  and  he 
well  knew  that  their  presence,  instead  of  increasing  the 
caies  and  anxieties  of  his  followers,  would  rather  lessen 
them,  by  shedding  a  spirit  of  chivalry  even  over  the  weary 
wandering  he  knew  must  be  their  portion  for  a  while,  by 
gilding  with  the  light  of  happier  days  the  hours  of  darkness 
ihftt  mi|^t  surround  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  queen  and  her  companions  were  conveyed  in  detach- 
ments from  the  palace  and  town  of  Scone,  the  Bruce  believ- 
ing, with  justice,  they  would  thus  attract  less  notice,  and  be 
better  able  to  reach  the  mountain  in  safety.  The  Countess 
of  Buchan,  her  friend  Lady  Mary,  Agnes,  and  Isoline, 
attended  by  Sir  Nigel,  were  the  first  to  depart,  for  though 
she  spoke  it  not,  deep  anxiety  was  on  the  mother's  heart,  tor 
the  mte  of  her  boy.  They  mostly  left  Scone  at  different 
hours  of  the  night ;  and  the  second  day  from  the  king's 
arrival,  the  palace  was  untenanted,  all  signs  of  the  gallant 
court,  which  for  a  brief  space  had  shed  such  lustre,  such 
rays  of  hope  on  the  old  town,  were  gone,  and  sorrowfully 
and  dispiritedly  the  burghers  and  citizens  went  about  their 
several  occupations,  for  their  hearts  yet  throbbed  in  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  though  hope  they  deemed  was  wholly  at  an 
end.  Still  they  burned  with  indignation  at  every  intelU- 
gence  of  new  desertions  to  Edward,  and  though  the  power 
of  Pembroke  compelled  them  to  bend  unwillingly  to  the 
yoke,  it  was  as  a  dow  too  tightly  strung,  which  would  snap 
latiier  than  use  its  strength  in  the  cause  of  Edward. 

A  few  weeks'  good  nursing  from  his  mother  and  sister, 
attended  as  it  was  bv  the  kindness  and  warm  friendship  of  the 
sovereign  he  adored,  and  the  constant  care  of  Nigel,  speedily 
restored  the  heir  of  Buchan,  if  not  entirely  to  his  usual 
strength,  at  least  with  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accom- 
pany the  royal  wanderers  wherever  they  pitched  their  tent, 
and  by  degrees  join  in  the  adventurous  excursions  of  his 
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young  companions  to  sapply  them  with  piovender,  for  oi» 
success  in  hunting  entirely  depended  their  subsistence. 

It  was  in  itself  a  strange  romance  the  life  they  led.  Fre- 
quently the  blue  sky  was  their  only  covering,  the  purple 
heath  their  only  bed ;  nor  would  the  king  feure  better  thaxi 
his  followers.  Eagerly,  indeed,  the  young  men  ever  exerted 
themselves  to  form  tents  or  booths  of  brushwood,  branches 
of  trees,  curiously  and  tastefullv  interwoven  with  the  wi]4 
flowers  that  so  luxuriantly  adorned  the  rocks,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  faithful  companions  who  prrfened 
this  precarious  existence  with  them,  to  comfort,  safeinr,. 
and  luxury  in  a  foreign  land.  Nature,  indeed,  lavishly 
supplied  them  with  beautiful  materials,  and  where  the  will 
was  good,  exertion  proved  but  a  new  enjoyment.  Couches 
and  cushions  of  the  softest  moss  formed  alike  seats  and 
places  of  repose ;  by  degrees  almost  a  village  of  these  pri*^ 
mitive  dwellings  would  start  into  being,  in  the  centre  of 
some  wild  rocks,  which  formed  natural  barriers  around 
them,  watered,  perhaps,  by  some  pleasant  brook  rippling 
and  pushing  by  in  wud  yet  soothing  music,  gemmed  oy  its 
varied  flowers. 

Here  would  be  the  rendezvous  for  some  few  weeks;  here 
would  Margaret  and  her  companions  rest  awhile  from  their 
fatiguing  wanderings ;  and  could  they  have  thought  but  of 
the  present,  they  would  have  been  completdy  happy. 
Here  would  their  faithful  knights  return  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  or  with  some  gay  tale  of  danger  dared, 
encountered,  and  conquered ;  here  would  the  song  send  its 
full  tone  amid  the  responding  echoes.  The  harp  and  muse 
of  Nigel  gave  a  refinement  and  delicacy  to  these  meetings, 
marking  them  indeed  the  days  of  chivalry  and  poetry.  Even 
Edward  Bruce,  the  stem,  harsh,  dark,  passioned  warrior, 
even  he  felt  the  magic  of  the  hour,  and  now  that  the  cou- 
rage of  Ni^el  had  been  proved,  ^ave  willing  ear,  and  would 
be  among  the  first  to  bid  him  wake  his  harp,  and  soothe  the 
troubled  visions  of  the  hour  ;  and  Robert,  who  saw  so  much 
of  his  own  soul  reflected  in  bis  young  brother,  mingled  as 
it  was  with  yet  more  impassioned  fervour,  more  beautiful, 
more  endearing  qualities,  for  Nigel  had  needed  not  trial  to 
purify  his  soul,  and  mark  him  out  a  patriot,  Robert,  in  very 
truth,  loved  him,  and  often  would  share  with  him  his  mid- 
night couch,  his  nightly  watchings,  that  he  might  confide  to- 
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ibat  young  heart  the  despondency,  the  hopelessness,  that  to 
(none  other  might  he  i^ken,  none  other  might  suspect — ^the 
49ecret  fear  that  his  crime  would  be  visited  on  his  unhappy 
country,  and  he  forbidden  to  secure  her  freedom  even  by  tne 
sacrifice  of  his  life. 

*'  If  it  be  80,  it  must  be  so  ;  then  be  thou  her  saviour,  her 
deliverer,  my  Nigel,"  he  would  often  urge;  "droop  not 
because  I  may  have  departed  ;  struggle  on,  do  as  thy  soul 
prompts,  and  success  will,  nay,  must  attend  thee,  for  thou 
art  pure  and  spotless,  and  well  deserving  of  all  the  glory, 
the  blesBedness  that  will  attend  the  sovereign,  of  our 
country  freed  from  chains ;  thou  art  in  truth  deserving  of 
4dl  this,  but  I— " 

Peace,  peace,  my  brother !"  would  be  Nigel's  answer ; 
thou,  only  thou  shalt  deliver  our  country,  shall  be  her 
free,  her  patriot  king  !  Have  we  not  often  marked  the 
glorious  sun  struggling  with  the  black  masses  of  clouds 
which  surround  and  obscure  his  rising,  struggling,  and  in 
vain,  to  penetrate  their  murky  folds,  and  deluge  the  world 
with  light,  shining  a  brief  moment,  and  then  immersed  in 
darkness,  until,  as  he  nears  the  western  horizon,  the  heaviest 
clouds  flee  before  him,  the  spotless  azure  spreadeth  its 
beautiful  expanse,  the  brilliant  rays  dart  on  every  side, 
warming  and  cheering  the  whole  earth  with  reviving  beams, 
and  finally  sinking  to  his  rest  in  a  flood  of  splendour,  more 
dazzling,  more  imposing  than  ever  attends  his  departure 
when  his  dawn  hath  been  one  of  joy.  Such  is  thy  career, 
my  brother ;  such  will  be  thy  glorious  fate.  Oh,  droop  not 
even  to  me — ^to  thyself!  Hope  on,  strive  on,  and  thou 
shalt  succeed !" 

"  Would  I  had  thy  hopefiil  spirit,  my  Nigel,  an  it  pic- 
tured and  believed  things  as  these,"  mournfully  would  the 
Bruce  reply,  and  clasp  the  young  warrior  to  his  heart ;  but 
it  was  only  Nigel's  ear  that  heard  these  whispers  of  de- 
spondency, only  Nigel's  eye  which  could  penetrate  the  in- 
most folds  of  that  royal  heart  Not  even  to  his  wife — ^his 
Margaret,  whose  faithfulness  in  these  hours  of  adversity  had 
drawn  her  yet  closer  to  her  husband — did  he  breathe  aught 
save  encouragement  and  hope ;  and  to  his  followers  he  was 
the  same  as  he  had  been  from  the  first,  resolute,  unwaver- 
ing ;  triumphing  over  every  obstacle ;  cheering  the  faint- 
Jhearted?    encouraging   the  desponding;    smiling  with    his 
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young  foUoweiB,  ever  on  the  alert  to  piovide  amnsement 
for  them,  to  approve,  gnide,  instruct ;  gallantly  and 
kindly  to  smooth  the  path  for  his  female  companions,  join- 
ing in  every  accommodation  for  them,  even  ^vinff  his 
manual  labour  with  the  lowest  of  his  followers,  if  his  aid 
would  lessen  fatigue,  or  more  quickly  enhance  comfort. 
And  often  and  often  in  the  little  encampment  we  have  de- 
scribed, when  ni^ht  fell,  and  warrior  and  dame  would 
assemble,  in  vanous  picturesque  groups,  on  the  grassy 
mound,  the  king,  seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  would 
read  aloud,  and  divert  even  the  most  wearied  frame  and 
careworn  mind  by  the  stirring  scenes  and  chivaliic 
feelings  his  MSS.  recorded.  The  talent  of  deciphering 
manuscripts,  indeed  of  reading  anjrthing,  was  one  seldom 
attained  or  even  sought  for  in  the  age  of  which  we  treat ; 
the  sword  and  spear  were  alike  the  recreation  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nobles.  Reading  and  writing  were  in  mmeml 
confined  to  monks,  and  the  other  clergy;  but  Kobert^ 
even  as  his  brother  Nigel,  possessed  both  these  accomplish- 
ments, although  to  the  former  their  value  never  seemed  so 
fully  known  as  in  his  wanderings.  His  readings  were 
diversified  by  rude  narratives  or  tdes,  which  he  demanded 
in  return  from  his  companions,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh 
would  resound  from  the  woodland  glades,  at  the  charac- 
teristic humour  with  which  these  demands  were  complied 
with;  the  dance,  too,  would  diversify  these  meetings.  A 
night  of  repose  might  perhaps  succeed,  to  be  disturbed  at 
its  close  by  a  cause  for  alarm,  and  those  pleasant  resting- 
places  must  be  abandoned,  the  happy  psuiy  be  divid^ 
and  scattered  far  and  wide,  to  encounter  fsttigue,  danger, 
perchance  even  death,  ere  they  met  again. 

Tet  still  they  drooped  not,  murmured  not.  No  voice  was 
ever  heard  to  wish  the  king's  advice  had  been  taken,  and 
they  had  sought  refuge  in  Norway.  Not  even  Margaret 
breathed  one  sigh,  dropped  one  tear,  in  her  husband's  pre- 
sence, although  many  were  the  times  that  she  would  have 
sunk  from  exhaustion,  had  not  Isabella  of  Buchan  been  near 
as  her  guardian  angel  to  revive,  encourage,  infuse  a  portion 
of  her  own  spirit  in  the  weaker  heart,  which  so  confidingly 
clung  to  her.  The  youngest  and  most  timid  maiden,  ttte 
oldest  and  most  ailmg  man,  still  maintained  the  same 
patriotic   spirit   and   resolute  devotion   which  had  upheld 
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ihem  at  fiist.  "The  Brace  and  Scotland"  were  the  words 
imprinted  on  their  sonis,  endowed  with  a  power  to  awake 
the  sinldng  heart,  and  rouse  the  fainting  frame. 

To  Agnes  and  Nigel,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  these 
wanderings  in  the  centre  of  magnificent  nature,  their 
hearts  open  to  each  other,  revelling  in  the  scenes  around 
ihem,  were  seasons  of  unalloyed  enjoyment,  happiness  more 
perfect  than  the  state  and  restraint  of  a  court.  Precarious, 
indeed,  it  was,  but  even  in  moments  of  dan^r  they  were 
not  parted ;  for  Nigel  was  ever  the  escort  of  the  Countess  of 
Bucnan,  aiu  danger  by  his  side  lost  half  its  terror  to  Agnes. 
He  left  her  side  but  to  return  to  it  covered  with  laurels, 
unharmed,  uninjured,  even  in  the  midst  of  foes ;  and  so  fre- 
quenUy  did  this  occur,  that  the  fond,  confiding  spirit  of  the 
young  Ames  folded  itself  around  the  belief  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  Ufe ;  that  evil  and  death  could  not  injure  one  so 
fstultless  and  beloved.  Their  love  grew  stronger  with  each 
passing  week ;  for  nature,  beautiful  nature,  is  surely  the 
field  of  that  interchange  of  thought,  for  that  silent  commune 
of  soul  so  dear  to  those  that  love.  The  simplest  flower,  the 
gushing  brooks,  the  frowning  hills,  the  varied  hues  attending 
the  rismff  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  all  were  turned  to 
poetry  when  the  Ups  of  Nigel  spoke  to  the  ears  of  love. 
The  mind  of  Agnes  expanded  before  these  rich  commun- 
ings. She  was  so  young,  so  guileless,  her  character  moulded 
itself  on  his.  She  learned  yet  more  to  comprehend,  to  ap- 
preciate the  nobility  of  his  soul,  to  cling  yet  closer  to  him, 
as  the  consciousness  of  the  rich  treasure  she  possessed  in 
his  love  became  more  and  more  unfolded  to  her  view.  The 
natural  fearfulness  of  her  disposition  ^ave  way,  and  the 
firmness,  the  enthusiasm  of  purpose  took  possession  of  her 
heart,  secretly  and  silently,  indeed ;  for  to  all,  save  to  herself, 
she  was  the  same  gentle,  timid,  clinging  girl  that  she  had 
ever  been. 

So  passed  the  summer  months ;  but  as  winter  approached, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  king  remained  as  apparently  hope- 
less and  gloomy  as  they  were  on  his  first  taking  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  it  was  soon  pretty  evident  that  some  other 
plan  must  be  resorted  to ;  for  strong  as  the  resolution  might 
be,  the  delicate  frames  of  his  female  companions,  already 
suffering  from  the  privations  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, could  not  sustain  the  intense  cold  and  heavy  snows 
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peculiar  to  the  mountain  region.  (Gallantly  as  the  king  had 
Dome  himself  in  every  encounter  with  the  English  and 
Anglo-Scots,  sustaining  with  unexampled  heroism  repeated 
defeats  and  blighted  nopes,  driven  from  one  mountainous 
district  by  the  fierce  opposition  of  its  inhabitants,  from  an- 
other by  a  cessation  of  supplies,  till  famine  absolutely 
threatened,  closely  followed  by  its  grim  attendant,  disease, 
all  his  efforts  to  collect  and  inspire  his  countr3rmen  witii 
his  own  spirit,  his  own  hope,  were  utterly  and  entirely  fruit- 
less, for  nis  enemies  appeared  to  increase  around  hun,  the 
autumn  found  him  as  far,  if  not  farther,  from  the  succeselul 
termination  of  his  desires  than  he  had  been  at  first. 

All  Scotland  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  foe.  John  of  LorUy 
maternally  related  to  the  slain  Red  Gomvn,  had  collected 
his  forces  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  and  effectuidly 
blockaded  his  progress  through  the  district  of  Breadalbane^ 
to  which  he  had  retreated  fix)m  a  superior  body  of  English, 
driving  him  to  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  where  die 
Bruce*s  cavalry  had  no  power  to  be  of  service ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  king's  extraordinary  exertions  in  guarding 
the  rear,  and  there  checking  the  desperate  ftiry  of  the 
assailants,  and  interrupting  the  headlong  puisuit  of  the 
fugitives,  by  a  strength,  activity,  and  prudence,  that  in  these 
days  would  seem  incredible,  the  patriots  must  have  been  cut 
off  to  a  man.  Here  it  was  that  the  family  of  Lorn  obtained 
nossession  of  that  brooch  of  Bruce,  which  even  to  this  day 
IS  preserved  as  a  relic,  and  lauded  as  a  triumph,  proving 
how  nearly  their  redoubted  enemy  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Similar  struggles  had  marked  his  progress  through 
the  mountains  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Methven ;  but  vain 
was  every  effort  of  his  foes  to  obtain  possession  of  his  per- 
son, destroy  his  energy,  and  thus  frustrate  his  purpose. 
Perth,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and  Aberdeen  had  alternately 
been  the  scene  of  his  wanderings.  The  middle  of  autumn 
found  him  with  about  a  hundred  followers,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Countess  of  Buchan  and  her  son,  amid  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  Kincardine  from  the  south-west  boundary 
of  Aberdeen.  The  remainder  of  his  officers  and  men,  dividea 
into  small  bands,  each  with  some  of  their  female  com- 
panions under  their  especial  charge,  were  scattered  over  the 
different  districts,  as  better  adapted  to  concealment  and  rest. 

It  was  that  part  of  the  year  when  day  gives  place  to 
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night  80  suddenly,  that  the  sober  cahn  of  twilight  eyen 
Mfpesjs  denied  ns.  The  streams  rushed  by,  turbid  and 
swollen  from  the  heavy  autumnal  rains.  A  rude  vdnd 
had  robbed  most  of  the  trees  of  their  foliage ;  the  sere  and 
witiiered  leaves,  indeed,  yet  remained  on  uie  boughs,  beau- 
tiful even  in  their  decay,  but  the  slightest  breath  would 
carry  them  away  from  their  resting  places,  and  the  moun- 
tain passes  were  incumbered,  and  often  dippery  from  the 
Mien  leaves.  The  mountains  looked  frowning  and  bare* 
tiie  lone  and  fir  bent  and  rocked  in  their  craggy  cradles,  and 
the  wind  moaned  llirough  their  dark  branches  sadly  and  pain- 
fully. The  sun  had,  indeed,  shone  fitfully  through  the  day, 
but  still  the*  scene  was  (me  of  melancholy  desolation,  and  the 
heart  of  the  Gountees  of  Buchan,  bold  and  fiirm  in  oeneral, 
could  not  successfully  resist  the  influence  of  Nature's 
sadness.  She  sat  comparatively  alone;  a  covering  had^ 
indeed,  been  thrown  over  some  thick  poles,  which  inter- 
wove with  brushwood,  and  with  a  seat  and  couch  of 
heather,  which  was  still  in  flower,  formed  a  rude  tent,  and 
was  destined  for  her  repose ;  but  until  night's  dark  mantle 
was  fully  unfurled,  she  had  preferred  the  natural  seat  of  a 
jutting  crag,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  an  overhanging 
rock  and  some  spreading  firs.  Her  companions  were  scat- 
tered in  difierent  directions  in  search  of  food,  as  was  their 
wont.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  men  had  been  left  with  her,  and 
they  were  dispersed  about  the  mountain  collecting  firewood, 
ana  a  supply  of  heath  and  moss  for  the  night  encampment ; 
within  hail,  indeed,  but  scarcely  within  sight,  for  the  space 
where  the  countess  sate  commanded  little  more  than  pro- 
truding crags  and  stunted  trees,  and  mountains  lifting  their 
dark.  We  brows  to  the  starless  sky. 

It  was  not  fear  which  had  usurped  dominion  in  the 
Lady  Isabella's  heart,  it  was  that  heavy,  sluggish,  inde- 
finable weight  which  sometimes  clogs  the  spirit  we  know 
not  wherefore,  until  some  event  following  quick  upon  it 
forces  us,  even  against  our  will,  to  believe  it  the  overhang- 
ing shadow  of  the  future  which  had  darkened  the  present. 
She  was  sad,  very  sad,  yet  she  could  not,  as  was  ever  her 
custom,  bring  that  sadness  to  judgment,  and  impartially  ex- 
amining and  determining  its  cause,  remove  it  if  possible,  or 
banish  it  resolutely  firom  her  thoughts. 

An  impulse  indefinable,  yet  impossible    to   be   resisted^ 
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had  caused  her  to  intrust  her  Agues  to  the  care  of  Lady 
Mary  and  Nigel,  and  compelled  her  to  follow  her  son,  who 
had  heen  the  chosen  companion  of  the  king.  Rigidly,  sternly, 
she  had  questioned  her  own  heart  as  to  the  motives  of  tms 
decision.  It  was  nothing  new  her  accompanying  her  son, 
for  she  had  invariably  done  so ;  hut  it  was  something  un- 
usual her  bein^  separated  from  the  queen,  and  thou^  her 
heart  told  her  that  her  motives  were  so  upright,  so  pure,  they 
could  have  borne  the  sternest  scrutiny,  there  was  nought 
which  the  most  rigid  mentor  could  condemn,  yet  a  feehng 
that  evil  would  come  of  this  was  amoncst  the  manv  others 
which  weighed  on  her  heart.  She  could  not  tell  wherefore, 
vet  she  wished  it  had  been  otherwise,  wished  the  honour  of 
being  selected  as  the  king's  companion  had  fallen  on  other 
than  her  son,  for  separate  herself  from  him  she  could  not. 
One  cause  of  this  de^ndency  micht  have  been  traced  to 
the  natural  sinking  of  the  spirit  when  it  finds  itself  alone, 
with  time  for  its  own  fancies,  after  a  long  period  of  exer- 
tion, and  that  mental  excitement  which,  unseen  to  all  out- 
ward observers,  prevs  upon  itself.  Memory  had  awakened 
dreams  and  visions  sue  had  long  looked  upon  as  dead  ;  it  did 
but  picture  brightly,  beautifully,  joyously,  what  might  have 
been,  and  disturbed  the  tranquil  sadness  which  was  usual  to 
her  now ;  disturb  it  as  with  phantasmagoria  dancing  on  the 
brain,  yet  it  was  a  strugde  hard  and  fierce  to  banish  them 
affain.  As  one  sweet  fancv  sunk  another  rose,  even  as 
gleams  of  moonlight  on  the  waves  which  rise  and  fall 
with  every  breeze.  Fancy  and  reason  strove  for  dominion, 
but  the  latter  conquered.  What  could  be  now  the  past, 
save  as  a  vision  of  the  night;  the  present,  a  stem  reality 
with  all  its  duties — duties  not  alone  to  others,  but  to  her- 
self. These  were  the  things  on  which  her  thoughts  must 
dwell ;  these  must  banish  all  which  might  have  been,  and 
they  did ;  and  Isabella  of  Buchan  came  through  that  fiery 
ordeal  unscathed,  uninjured  in  her  self-esteem,  conscious 
that  not  in  one  thought  did  she  wrong  her  husband,  in  not 
one  dream  did  she  wrong  the  gentle  heart  of  the  queen  which 
80  clung  to  her ;  in  not  the  wildest  flight  of  fancy  did  she 
look  on  Bobert  as  aught  save  as  the  dehverer  of  his  country, 
the  king  of  all  true  Scottish  men. 

She  rose  up  from  that  weakness  of  suffering,  strengthened 
in  her  resolve  to  use  eveiy  energy  in  the  queen's  service,  in 
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gapporting,  encoturaging,  endeayonring  so  to  work  on  her 
appreciation  of  her  husband's  character,  as  to  render  her  yet 
more  worthy  of  his  love.  She  had  ever  sought  to  remain 
beside  the  queen,  ever  contrived  they  should  be  of  the  same 
party ;  that  her  mind  was  ever  on  the  stretch,  on  the  excite- 
ment, could  not  be  denied,  but  she  knew  not  how  great  its 
extent,  till  the  call  for  exertion  was  comparatively  over,  and 
she  found  herself,  she  scarcely  understood  how,  the  only 
female  companion  of  her  sovereign,  the  situation  she  had 
most  dreaded,  most  determined  to  avoid.  While  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  her  arduous  task,  the  schooling  her  own 
heart  and  devoting  herself  to  Bobert's  wife,  virtue  seemed  to 
have  had  its  own  reward,  for  a  new  spirit  had  entwined  her 
whole  being,  excitement,  internal  as  it  was,  had  given  a  glow 
to  thought  and  action,  but  in  her  present  solitude  the  re- 
action of  spirit  fell  upon  her  as  a  dull,  sluggish  weight  of  lead. 
She  had  suffered,  too,  from  both  privation  and  fati^e,  and 
idle  was  aware  her  strength  was  failing,  and  this  perhaps  was 
another  cause  of  her  depression  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  dark- 
ness closed  around  her  unobserved,  and  when  startled  by 
some  sudden  sound,  she  raised  her  head  from  her  hands,  she 
could  scarcely  discern  one  object  from  another  in  the  density 
of  gloom. 

''Surely  night  has  come  suddenly  upon  us,"  she  said, 
half  aloud ;  "it  is  strange  they  have  not  yet  returned,"  and 
rising,  she  was  about  seeking  the  tent  prepared  for  her,  when 
a^e  grasp  was  laid  on  her  arm,  and  a  harsh,  unknown  voice 
uttered,  in  suppressed  accents — 

"  Not  so  fast,  fair  mistress,  not  so  fast !  My  way  does  not 
lie  in  that  direction,  and  with  your  leave,  my  way  is  yours." 

"  How,  man  !  fellow,  detain  me  at  your  peril  ? "  answered 
the  countess,  sternly,  permitting  no  trace  of  terror  to  &lter 
in  her  voice,  although  a  drawn  sword  deamed  by  her  side, 
and  a  gigantic  form,  Ailly  armed,  had  grasped  her  ann. 
'*  Unhand  me,  or  I  will  summon  those  that  voll  force  thee. 
I  am  not  alone,  and  bethink  thee,  insult  to  me  will  pass 
not  with  impunity." 

The  man  laughed  scomftilly.  "Boldly  answered,  fair 
one,"  he  said,  "of  a  truth  thou  art  a  brave  one.  I  grieve 
such  an  office  should  descend  upon  me  as  the  detention  of  so 
stout  a  heart ;  yet  even  so.  In  King  Edward's  name  you  are 
my  prisoner." 

K  2 
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"  Your  prisoner,  and  wherefore  ?  "  demanded  the  countefle, 
believiDg  that  calmness  would  be  a  better  protection  than  any 
symptoma  of  fear.  "  You  are  mifit^en,  good  friend,  I  knew 
not  Edward  warred  with  women." 

"  Prove  mr  mistake,  fair  miatreSB,  and  I  will  crave  your 
pardon,"  replied  the  man.  "We  have  certain  intelligence 
that  a  party  of  Scottish  rebels,  their  quondam  king  poniaps- 
among  tnem,  are  hidden  in  these  mountains.  Give  ug  trusty 
news  of  their  moremeuts,  abow  ns  their  track,  and  Edward 
will  hold  you  in  high  &vour,  and  grant  liberty  and  rich  pre- 
eeute  in  excuse  of  his  servant's  too  great  vigilance.  Hearert 
thou,  what  is  the  track  of  these  rebels — what  their  move- 
ments ?  " 

"Thoa  art  a  sorry  fool,  Murdock,"  retorted  another 
voice,  before  the  countess  could  reply,  and  bsstily  glancing 
around,  she  beheld  herself  surrounded  by  armed  men ; 
"  a  Borry  fool,  an  then  wastest  the  precious  darkness  tbiis. 
Is  not  one  rank  rebel  sufficient,  think  you,  to  satisfy 
our  lord?  he  will  get  intelligence  enough  out  of  her,  m 
Bate.  Isabella  of  Buchan  is  not  fool  enough  to  hold  parley 
with  such  S3  we,  rely  on't." 

A  suppressed  exclamation  of  exultation  answered  the  ut- 
terance of  that  name,  and  without  further  parley,  the  ajins 
of  tbe  countess  were  strongly  pinioned,  and  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought  the  man  who  tiad  firat  spoken  raised  her  in 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the  thickest  brushwood  and 
wildest  cra^  in  quite  tbe  contraiy  direction  to  the  encamp- 
ment ;  their  movements  accelerated  by  the  fact  that,  ere  her 
arms  were  confined,  the  countess,  with  admirable  preeence 
of  mind,  had  raised  to  her  lips  a  silver  whistle  attached  to 
her  girdle,  and  blown  a  shrill,  distinct  blast.  A  moment 
sufficed  to  rudely  tear  it  from  her  hand,  and  hurry  her  off 
as  we  have  said  ;  and  when  that  call  was  answered,  which  it 
was  as  soon  as  the  men  scattered  on  the  mountaun  suffici- 
ently recognised  the  sound,  they  flung  down  their  toob,  and 
sprung  to  the  side  whence  it  came,  but  there  was  no  sign,  no 
trace  of  her  thev  sought ;  they  scoured  with  lighted  torches 
every  mossy  patn  or  craggy  slope,  but  in  vain ;  places  of 
concealment  were  too  numerous,  the  darkness  too  intense, 
save  just  the  space  illumined  by  the  torch,  to  permit  suc- 
cess. The  trampling  of  horses  announced  the  return  of  th» 
king  and  his  companions,  ere  their  search  was  oondodedf 
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his  bugle  summoned  the  stragders,  and  speedily  the  loss  of 
the  countess  was  ascertained,  tneir  fruitless  search  narrated, 
and  anxiety  and  alarm  spread  over  the  minds  of  all.    The 

Sony  of  the  youthful  Alan  surpassed  description,  even  the 
brts  of  his  sovereign  failed  to  calm  him.  Nor  was  the 
Bruce  himself  much  less  agitated. 

''She  did  wrong,  she  did  wronff,"  he  said,  *Ho  leave 
herself  so  long  unguarded;  yet  who  was  there  to  commit 
this  outrage  ?  There  is  some  treachery  here,  which  we  must 
siffc  ;  we  must  not  leave  our  noble  countrywoman  in  the 
hands  of  these  marauders.  Trust  me,  Alan,  we  shall  recover 
her  yet." 

But  the  night  promised  ill  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  trust 
Many  hours  passea  in  an  utterly  fruitless  search,  and  about  one 
hour  before  midnight  a  thick  fog  increased  the  dense  gloom, 
and  even  prevented  all  assistance  from  the  torches,  ror  not 
ten  yards  before  them  was  distinguishable.  Dispirited  and 
disappointed,  the  king  and  his  companions  threw  themselves 
around  the  watchfires,  in  gloomy  meditation,  starting  at  the 
smallest  sound,  and  determined  to  renew  their  search  with 
the  first  gleam  of  dawn  ;  the  hurried  pace  of  Alan,  as  he 
strode  up  and  down,  for  he  could  not  rest,  alone  disturbing 
the  stillness  all  around. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  already  two  hours  after  midnight  when  a  hurried 
tread,  distinct  from  Alan's  restless  pacing,  disturbed  the 
watchers,  and  occasioned  many  to  raise  themselves  on  their 
elbows  and  listen. 

It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  very  soon  a  young  lad, 
recognised  as  Sir  Alan's  page,  was  discerned,  springing 
fiom  crag  to  crag  in  breathless  haste,  and  finally  threw 
himself  at  his  sovereign's  feet. 

"  It  is  not  too  late — ^up,  up,  and  save  her !"  were  the  only 
words  he  had  power  to  gasp,  panting  painfully  for  the 
breath  of  which  speed  had  deprived  turn.  His  hair  and 
dress  were  heavy  with  the  damp  occasioned  by  the  fog,  and 
his  whole  appearance  denoting  no  common  agitation. 

"  Where  V    "  How  ?"    "  What  knowest  thou  ?"    "  Speak 
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out,"  "  What  ailest  thee,  boy  ?"  were  the  eager  words 
uttered  at  once  by  all,  and  the  king  and  others  sprung  to 
their  feet,  while  Alan  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  tne  boy's 
dioulder,  and  glared  on  him  in  silence  ;  the  lad's  glance 
fell  beneath  his,  and  he  sobbed  forth — 

"  Mercy,  mercy !  my  thoughtlessness  has  done  this,  yet  I 

Snessed  not,  dreamed  not  this  ill  would  follow.     But,   oh, 
0  not  wait  for  my  tale  now  ;  up,  up,  and  save  her  ere  it  be 
too  late!" 

"And  how  may  we  trust  thee  now,  an  this  is  the  effect  of 
former  treachery  V*  demanded  Bobert,  with  a  sternness  that 
seemed  to  awe  the  terrified  boy  into  composure. 

"  I  am  not  treacherous,  sire.  No,  no !  I  would  have  ex- 
posed my  throat  to  your  grace's  sword  rather  than  do  a 
traitor's  deed :  trust  me,  oh,  trust  me,  and  follow  without 
deby." 

Speak    first,    and    clearly,"    answered    Alan,    fiercely, 

even  for  my  mother's  sake  the  sacred  person  of  the  king 
of  Scotland  shall  not  be  risked  by  a  craven's  word.  Speak, 
an  thou  wouldst  bid  us  trust  thee — speak  I  charge  thee." 

"  He  is  right — he  is  right ;  let  him  explain  this  mystery 
ere  we  follow,"  echoed  round ;  and  thus  urged,  the  boy  s 
tale  was  hurriedly  told. 

It  was  simply  this.  Some  da3rs  previous,  when  wandering 
alone  about  the  rocks,  he  had  met  a  woodman,  whom  he 
recognised  as  one  of  the  retainers  of  Buchan,  and  as  such, 
believed  him  as  loyal  and  faithful  to  King  Robert's  interest 
as  himself  and  others  in  the  countess's  train.  The  man 
had  artfully  evaded  all  young  Malcolm's  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  inquiries  as  to  why  Donald  Mac- Alpine, 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
sturdy  men-at-arms  which  the  clan  possessed,  should  have 
taken  to  so  peaceful  an  employment  as  cutting  wood,  and 
skilfully  drew  from  the  boy  much  information  concerning, 
the  movements  of  the  party  to  whom  he  belonged.  Mal- 
colm freely  spoke  of  Sir  Alan  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 
dilating  with  no  little  pleasure  on  his  young  master  having 
received  knighthood  at  the  hand  of  his  kin^,  and  all  the 
honours  and  delights  which  accompanied  it.  Aware,  however, 
of  the  dangers  which  environed  trie  Bruce,  he  spoke  of  him 
more  cautiously,  and  the  more  Donald  sought  to  discover 
if  the  king  were  near  at  hand,  the  more  carefrdly  did  Mai- 
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colm  conceal  that  he  was,  telling  the  woodman  if  he  wished 
to  know  all  particulars,  he  had  better  turn  his  sickle  into  a 
spear,  his  cap  into  a  helmet,  and  strike  a  good  blow  for 
Scotland  and  King  Kobert.  This  the  man  refused  to  do, 
aUeging  he  loved  his  own  sturdy  person  and  independent 
freedom  too  well  to  run  his  neck  into  such  a  noose ;  that 
Eong  Bobert  might  do  very  well  for  a  while,  but  eventually 
he  must  fall  into  King  Edward's  hands.  Malcolm  angrily 
denied  this,  and  they  parted,  not  the  best  friends  imaginable. 
On  reviewing  all  that  had  passed,  the  boy  reproached  him- 
self incessantly  for  having  said  too  much,  and  was  con- 
tijiually  tormented  by  an  indefinable  fear  that  some  evil 
would  follow.  This  fear  kept  him  by  the  side  of  the 
countess,  instead  of,  as  was  his  wont,  following  Sir  Alan  to 
the  chase.  The  increasing  darkness  had  concealed  her  from 
him,  but  he  was  the  first  to  distinguish  her  whistle.  He 
had  reached  the  spot  time  enough  to  recognise  the  supposed 
woodman  in  the  second  speaker,  and  to  feel  with  painful 
acuteness  his  boyish  thoughtlessness  had  brought  this  evil 
on  a  mistress,  to  serve  whom  he  would  willingly  have  laid 
down  his  life.  Resistance  he  knew,  on  his  part,  was  utterly 
useless,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  follow  their  tracl^ 
and  thus  bring  accurate  intelligence  to  the  king.  The  minds 
of  the  men  preoccupied  by  the  thought  of  their  distinguished 
prisoner,  and  the  thickening  cloom,  aided  his  resolution. 
Happening  to  have  a  quantity  of  thick  flax  in  his  pocket,  the 
boy,  with  admirable  foresight,  fastened  it  to  different  shrubs 
and  stones  as  he  passed,  and  thus  secured  his  safe  return ;  a 
precaution  very  necessary,  as  from  the  windings  and  de- 
clivities, and  in  parts  well-ni^h  impregnable  hollows,  into 
which  he  followed  the  men,  his  return  in  time  would  hav^ 
been  utterly  frustrated. 

The  gathering  mist  had  occasioned  a  halt,  and  a  con- 
sultation as  to  whether  they  could  reach  the  encampment  to 
which  they  belonged,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  halt 
till  dawn.  They  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  fearing, 
did  they  continue  marching,  they  might  lose  their  track, 
and  perhaps  fall  in  with  the  foe.  He  had  waited,  he 
said,  till  he  saw  them  making  such  evident  preparations  for 
a  halt  of  some  hours,  that  he  felt  certain  they  would  not 
remove  till  daylight.  It  was  a  difficult  and  precarious  path, 
he  said,  yet  he  was  quite  sure  he  could  lead  fifteen  or 
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twenty  men  easily  to  the  spot,  and,  taken  by  suiprisey 
nothing  would  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  countess  ;  less 
than  two  hours  would  take  them  there. 

This  tale  was  told  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to 
transcribe  it,  and  not  twenty  minutes  after  Malcolm's  first 
appearance,  the  king  and  Sir  Alan,  with  fifteen  tried  fol- 
lowers, departed  on  their  expedition.  There  had  been  some 
attempt  to  dissuade  the  sing  from  venturing  his  own 
person  where  farther  treachery  might  yet  lurk,  but  the 
attempt  was  vain. 

"  She  has  perilled  her  life  for  me,"  was  his  sole  answer, 
"  and  were  there  any  real  peril,  mine  would  be  hazarded  &r 
her;  but  there  is  none — 'tis  but  a  child's  work  we  are 
about  to  do,  not  even  gloiy  enough  to  call  for  envy." 

The  fog  had  sufficiently  cleared  to  permit  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing the  route  marked  out  by  Malcolm,  but  not 
enough  to  betray  their  advance,  even  had  there  been  scouts 
set  to  watch  the  pass.  Not  a  word  passed  between  them. 
Bapidly,  stealthily  they  advanced,  and  about  three  in  the 
morning  stood  within  sight  of  their  foes,  though  still  unseen 
themselves.  There  was  little  appearance  of  caution  :  two 
large  fires  had  been  kindled,  round  one  of  which  ten  or 
twelve  men  were  stretched  their  full  length,  still  armed 
indeed,  and  their  hands  clasping  their  unsheathed  swords, 
but  their  senses  fast  locked  in  slumber.  Near  the  other, 
her  arms  and  feet  pinioned,  Alan,  with  a  heart  beating 
almost  audibly  with  indignation,  recognised  his  mother. 
Two  men,  armed  with  clubs,  walked  up  and  down  beside 
her,  and  seven  others  were  grouped  in  various  attitudes  at 
her  feet,  most  of  them  fast  asleep.  It  was  evident  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  surprise,  and  that  their  only  fear  was 
associated  with  the  escape  of  their  prisoner. 

"  They  are  little  more  than  man  to  man,"  said  the  Bruce  : 
"therefore  is  there  no  need  for  farther  surprise  than  will 
attend  the  blast  of  your  bugle.  Sir  Alan.  Sound  the  reveille, 
and  on  to  the  rescue." 

He  was  obeyed,  and  the  slumberers,  with  suppressed 
oaths,  started  to  their  feet,  glancing  around  them  a  brief 
minute  in  inquiring  astonishment  as  to  whence  the  sound 
came.  It  was  speedily  explained  :  man  after  man  sprang 
through  the  thicket,  and  rushed  upon  the  foes,  several  of 
whom,  gathering  themselves  around  their  prisoner,  seemed 
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determined  that  her  liberty  should  not  be  attained  with  her 
life,  more  than  once  causing  the  swords  of  the  Bruce's  fol- 
lowers to  turn  aside  in  their  rapid  descent,  less  they  should 
injure  her  they  sought  to  save.  Like  a  young  lion  Alan 
fought,  ably  seconded  by  the  king,  whose  gigantic  efforts 
clearing  his  path,  at  length  enabled  himself  and  Alan  to  stand 
uninjured  beside  the  countess,  a^d  thus  obtain  po8sesBi<m 
of  her  person,  and  guard  her  from  the  injury  to  which  her 
<»tptot8  voluntarily  exposed  her.  There  was  at  first  no 
attempt  at  flight,  although  the  Brace's  men  carried  aJl 
hefore  them;  the  men  fell  where  they  stood,  till  only  five 
remained,  and  these,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned  and 
fled '  A  shrill  cr}r  from  Malcolm  had  turned  the  kind's  and 
Alan's  attention  in  another  direction,  and  it  was  w^  they 
did  so.  Determined  on  foiling  the  efforts  of  his  foes, 
Donald  Mac-Alpine,  who  was  supposed  to  be  among  the 
fallen,  had  stealthily  approached  the  spot  where  the  countess, 
overcome  with  excessive  faintness,  still  reclined,  then  noise- 
lesslv  rising,  his  sword  was  descending  on  her  unguarded 
head,  when  Alan,  aroused  by  Malcolm's  voice,  turned  upon 
him  and  dashed  his  weapon  from  his  grasp,  at  the  same 
minute  that  the  Brace's  sword  pierced  the  traitor's  heart ;  he 
.sprang  into  the  air  with  a  loud  yell  of  agony,  and  fell,  nearly 
crashing  the  countess  with  his  weight. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Alan  which  aroused  that  fainting 
heart.  It  was  in  the  bosom  of  her  son  those  tearful  eyes 
were  hid,  after  one  startled  and  bewildered  gaze  on  the 
<K)untenance  of  her  soverei^,  who  had  been  leaning  over 
her  in  unfeigned  anxiety.  A  thicket  of  thora,  mingled  with 
crags,  divided  her  from  the  unseemly  signs  of  the  late  affray ; 
but  though  there  was  nought  to  renew  alarm,  it  was  with  a 
cold  shudder  she  had  clung  to  her  son,  as  if  even  her 
Arm,  bold  spirit  had  given  way.  Gently,  cheeringly  the  king 
addressed  her,  and  she  evidently  straggled  to  regain  com- 
posure ;  but  her  powers  of  body  were  evidently  so  prostrated, 
that  her  friends  felt  rest  of  some  kind  she  must  have,  ere 
she  could  regain  sufficient  strength  to  accompany  them  on 
their  wanderincs.  She  had  received  three  or  four  wounds 
in  the  meUey  which  though  slight,  the  loss  of  blood  that  had 
followed  materially  increased  her  weakness,  and  the  king 
anxiously  summoned  his  friends  around  him  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  measures  to  pursue. 
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Amoncst  them  were  two  of  Sir  Alan's  retainers,  old  and 
fittthfiil  Scottish  men,  coeval  with  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Earl  of  Buchan.  Devoted  alike  to  the  countess,  the  king, 
and  their  country,  they  eagerly  listened  to  all  that  was  pass- 
ing, declaring  that  rather  man  leave  the  Lady  Isabella  in  a 
situation  of  such  danger  as  the  present,  they  would  take  it 
hj  turns  to  carry  her  m  their  arms  to  the  encampment.  The 
king  listened  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

"  Is  there  no  hut  or  house,  or  hunting  lodge  to  which  we 
could  convey  your  lady,"  he  asked,  "where  she  might  find 
quieter  shelter  and  greater  rest  than  hitherto  ?  An  ye  knew 
of  such,  it  would  be  the  wiser  plan  to  seek  it  at  break  of 
day." 

A  hunting-lodge,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  there 
was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  old  men  said,  near  the  head  of 
tiie  Tay,  just  at  the  entrance  of  Athol  Forest  It  had  not 
been  used  since  their  old  master's  da^;  be  had  been  very 
partial  to  it  when  a  boy,  and  was  continually  there  ;  it  had 
most  likely  fallen  into  decay  from  disuse,  as  they  believed 
the  present  earl  did  not  even  know  of  its  existence,  but  that 
was  all  tbe  better,  as  it  would  be  a  still  more  safe  and  secure 
retreat  for  the  countess,  and  they  were  sure,  when  once  out 
of  the  hollows  and  intricacies  of  their  present  halting-place, 
thev  could  easily  discover  the  path  to  it. 

And  how  lon^  did  they  think  it  would  be,  the  king 
inquired,  before  their  lady  could  be  taken  to  it  ?  the  sooner, 
they  must  perceive  as  well  as  himself,  the  better  for 
her  comfort.  He  was  relieved  when  they  declared  that 
two  davs,  or  at  the  very  utmost  three,  would  bring  them 
there,  if,  as  the  old  men  earnestly  entreated  he  would,  they 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  encampment  as  soon  as  daylight 
was  sufficiently  strong  for  them  clearly  to  distinguish  their 
path.  This  was  unanimously  resolved  on,  and  the  few  in- 
tervening hours  were  spent  by  the  countess  in  calm  repose. 

Conscious  that  filial  affection  watched  over  her,  the  sleep 
of  the  countess  tranquillized  her  sufficiently  to  commence 
the  return  to  the  encampment  with  less  painful  evidences 
of  exhaustion.  A  rude  litter  waited  for  her,  in  which  she 
could  recline  when  the  pass  allowed  its  safe  passage,  and 
which  could  be  easily  borne  bv  the  bearers  when  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  path  prevented  all  egress  save  by  pedestrianism. 
It  had  been  nurriedly  made  by  her  devoted  adherents,  and 
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fioothed  and  gratified,  her  usual  energy  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  return.  By  nine  o'clock  before  noon  all  traces 
of  the  Bruce  and  his  party  had  departed  from  the  glen,  the 
last  gleam  of  their  armour  was  lost  in  the  winding  path,  and 
^en  it  was  that  a  man,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  a 
thicket  from  the  moment  of  the  afifray,  hearing  all  that  had 
passed,  unseen  himself,  now  slowly,  cautiously  raised  him- 
self on  his  knees,  gazed  carefully  round  him,  then  with 
a  quicker  but  as  silent  motion  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  raised 
his  hands  in  an  action  of  triumpn. 

*' He  i$  amongst  them,  then,"  he  muttered,  "the  traitor 
£ruoe   himself.      This   is   well      The    Countess,    her   son. 
and  the  would-be  kin^ — ^ha  !  ha  !      My  fortune's  made  !' 
and  he  bounded  away  m  quite  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  Bruce. 

The  old  retainers  of  Buchan  were  correct  in  their  sur- 
mises. The  evening  of  the  second  day  succeeding  the  event 
we  have  narrated  brought  them  to  tne  hunting-lodge.  It 
was  indeed  very  old,  and  parts  had  fallen  almost  to  ruins, 
but  there  was  still  three  or  four  rooms  remaining,  whose 
compact  walls  and  well-closed  roofs  rendered  them  a  warm 
and  welcome  refuge  for  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  whose 
strenuous  exertions  the  two  preceding  dajrs  had  ended,  as 
was  expected,  by  exhaustion  more  pamful  and  overpowering 
than  before. 

The  exertions  of  her  friends — for  the  Bruce  and  his  follow- 
ers with  one  consent  had  premitted  their  wanderings  to  be 
^ided  by  the  old  men, — speedily  rendered  the  apartments 
habitable.  Large  fires  were  soon  blazing  on  the  spacious 
hearths,  and  ere  night  fell,  all  appearance  of  damp  and  dis- 
comfort had  vanished.  The  frugal  supper  was  that  night  a 
jovial  meal ;  the  very  look  of  a  cheerful  blaze  beneath  a  walled 
roof  was  reviving  to  the  wanderers  ;  the  jest  passed  round, 
the  wine-cup  sparkled  to  the  health  of  the  countess,  and 
many  a  fervent  aspiration  echoed  round  for  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  her  strength;  for  truly  she  was  the  beloved, 
the  venerated  of  all,  alike  from  her  sovereign  to  his  lowest 
follower. 

"  Trust  my  experience,  my  young  knight,"  had  been  the 
Bruce*8  address  to  Alan  ere  they  parted  for  the  night.  "  A 
few  days'  complete  repose  will  quite  restore  your  valued 
parent  and   my    most    honoured  friend.      This    hunting- 
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lodge  ahall  be  our  place  of  rendezroas  for  a  time,  till 
1^  is  sufficiently  restored  to  accompany  us  southward. 
Ton  are  satisfied,  are  you  not,  with  the  diligence  of  our 
flCoutsT 

"  Perfectly,  your  highness,"  was  Alan's  reply :  for  well- 
tried  and  intelligent  men  had  been  sent  in  every  direction  to 
discover,  if  possible,  to  what  party  of  the  enemy  the  captors 
of  the  Lady  Isabella  belonged,  and  to  note  well  the  move- 
ments and  appearance,  not  only  of  any  martial  force,  but  of 
the  country  people  themselves.  They  had  executed  their 
mission  as  well  as  the  intricate  nasses  and  concealed  hol- 
lofHB  of  the  mountains  premittea,  and  brought  back  the 
welcome  intelligence,  that  for  miles  round  the  country  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  to  all  appearance  peaceful  The  hunt- 
mg-lodge,  too,  was  so  completely  hidden  hy  dark  woods  of 
pine  and  overhanging  crags,  that  even  had  there  been  foes 
prowling  about  the  mountains,  they  might  pass  within 
twenty  yards  of  its  vicinity  and  yet  fail  to  discover  it.  The 
very  path  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  in  which  it 
stood  was  concealed  at  the  entrance  by  thick  shrubs  and  an 
arch  of  rock,  which  had  either  fallen  naturally  into  that 
shape,  or  been  formed  by  the  architects  of  the  lodge.  It 
seemed  barely  possible  that  the  retreat  could  be  discovered, 
except  by  tne  basest  treachery,  and  therefore  the  king  and 
Sir  Alan  felt  perfectly  at  rest  regarding  the  safetv  of  the 
countess,  even  though  they  could  only  leave  witn  her  a 
guard  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  men. 

So  much  was  she  refreshed  the  following  morning,  that 
the  hopes  of  her  son  brightened,  and  with  that  filial  devo- 
tion so  peculiarly  his  (maracteristic,  he  easily  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  sovereign,  to  remain  by  the  couch 
of  his  mother  for  at  least  that  day,  instead  of  accompanying 
him,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the  expeditions  of  the  day.  The 
countess  combated  this  decision,  but  in  vain.  Alan  was 
resolved.  He  was  convinced,  he  said,  her  former  capture, 
and  all  its  ill  consequences,  would  not  have  taken  place  had 
he  been  by  her  side ;  and  even  were  she  not  now  exposed 
to  such  indignity,  she  would  be  lonely  and  sad  without  him, 
and  stay,  in  consequence,  he  would.  The  king  and  his 
officers  approved  of  the  youth's  resolution,  and  reluctantly 
Isabella  yielded. 

About  two  hours  before  noon  the  Bruce  and  his  com- 
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panions  departed,  desiring  Sir  Alan  not  to  expect  their 
return  till  near  midnight,  as  they  intended  penetrating 
a  part  of  the  country  which  had  not  yet  been  explored ; 
they  might  be  a  few  hours  so(»ier,  but  they  scarcely  ex- 
pected it.  It  was  afterwards  remembered  tbiat  a  peculiar 
expression  of  sadness  overclouded  the  countenance  of  the 
countess,  as  for  a  moment  she  fixed  her  speaking  eyes  on  the 
king's  face  when  he  cheerfully  bade  her  faiewell,  and  said, 
in  a  low  emphatic  voice— 

"  Farewell,  sire  !  It  may  be  the  hour  of  meeting  is 
lopger  deferred  than  we  either  of  us  now  believe,  rain 
would  I  beseech  your  grace  to  grant  me  one  boon,  make  me 
but  one  promise  ere  you  depart." 

''  Any  boon,  an]^  promise  that  our  faithful  firiend  and  sub- 
ject can  demand,  is  granted  ere  'tis  asked,"  answered  the 
king,  without  a  moment's  pause,  though  startled  alike  at  the 
expression  of  her  features  and  the  sadness  of  her  voice. 
"  Gladly  would  we  give  any  pledge  that  could  in  any  way 
bespeak  our  warm  sense  of  thy  true  merit,  lady ;  therefore 
speak,  and  fear  not." 

"'Tis  simply  this,  sire,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  still 
mournful,  despite  her  every  eflfort  to  prevent  its  being  so. 
''  Should  unforeseen  evil  befaU  me,  captivity,  danger  of  death, 
or  aught  undreamed  of  now,  ^ve  me  your  royal  word  as  a 
knight  and  king,  that  you  win  not  penl  vour  sacred  person, 
and  with  it  the  weal  and  liberty  of  our  unhappy  country,  for 
my  sake,  but  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  'tis  a  strange  and  fan- 
ciful boon,  yet,  gracious  sovereign,  refuse  it  not.  1  mean  not 
treachery  such  as  we  have  encountered,  where  your  grace's 
noble  gallantry  rescued  me  with  little  peril  to  yourself.  No. 
I  mean  other  and  greater  danger ;  where  I  well  know  that 
rather  than  leave  me  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  my  husband 
and  Edward  of  Endand,  you  would  risk  your  own  precious 
life,  and  with  it  the  liberty  of  Scotland.  Grant  me  this  boon, 
my  liege,  and  perchance  this  heavy  weight  upon  my  spirit 
will  pass  and  leave  me  free." 

"  Nay,  'tis  such  a  strange  and  unknightly  promise,  lady, 
how  may  I  pledge  my  word  to  its  fuBJment?"  answered 
Kobert,  gravely  and  sadlv.  "You  bid  me  pledge  mine 
honour  to  a  deed  that  will  stain  my  name  with  an  everlast- 
ing infamy,  that  even  the  liberty  of  Scotland  will  not  wash 
away.     How  may  I  do  this  thmg  ?    You  press  me  sorely. 
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lady.    Eren  for  thee,  good  and  ftdUifal  as  thou  art,  how- 
may  I  hart  my  knightly  fieune  V* 

*'  Sire,  thou  wilt  not,"  she  returned,  still  more  entreat- 
in^^y;  *'thy  brilliant  fame,  thy  noble  name  will  never, 
can  never  receive  a  stain.  I  do  but  ask  a  promise  whose 
fulfilment  may  never  be  demanded.  I  do  but  bid  thee  re- 
member thou  art  not  only  a  knight,  a  noble,  a  king,  but  one 
by  whom  the  preservation,  the  mdependence  of  our  country 
can  alone  be  achieved — one  on  whose  safety  and  fireedom 
depends  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  the  unchanged  glory  of 
her  sons.  Were  death  thy  portion,  Scotland  lies  a  dave  for 
ever  at  the  feet  of  England,  and  therefore  is  it  I  do  beseech 
thee,  Ein^  of  Scotland,  make  me  this  pledge.  I  know  thy 
noble  spirit  well,  and  I  know  thy  too  chivalric  honour  would 
blind  thee  to  a  sense  of  danger,  to  a  sense  of  country,  duty, 
;lory,  of  all  save  the  rescue  of  one  who,  though  she  be 

ithfiil  to  thee  and  to  her  country,  is  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean,  compared  to  other  claims.  My  liege,  thy 
word  is  already  in  part  pledged,"  she  continued,  more 
proudly.  "Any  pledge  or  promise  I  might  demand  is 
granted  ere  it  is  asked,  your  highness  deigned  to  say ;  thou 
canst  not  retract  it  now. ' 

"  And  wherefore  shouldst  thou,  royal  brother  ?*  cheer- 
ingly  interrupted  Alexander  Bruce.  "  The  Lady  Isabella 
a&  not  unreasonably,  she  does  but  suggest  tckcft  may  be, 
although  that  may  be  is,  as  we  all  know,  next  to  impossible, 
particmarly  now  when  Nature  has  fortified  this  pleasant 
lodge  even  as  would  a  garrison  of  some  hundred  men. 
Gome,  be  not  so  churlish  in  thy  favours,  good  my  li^;e: 
give  her  the  pledge  she  demands,  and  be  sure  its  fulfihnent 
will  never  be  required." 

"  Could  I  but  think  so,"  he  replied,  still  gravely.    "  Lad^, 
I  do  entreat  thee,  tell  me  wherefore  thou  demandest  tins 
strange  boon  ;  fearest  thou  evil — dreamest  thou  aught  of 
danger  hovering  near  ?    If  so,  as  there  is  a  Qod  in  heaven, 
I  wul  not  go  forth  to-day !" 

''Pardon  me,  (gracious  sovereign,"  answered  Isabella^ 
evasively  ;  "  I  ask  it,  because  since  the  late  adventure  there 
has  been  a  weight  upon  my  spirits  as  if  I,  impotent^  of  little- 
consequence  as  I  am,  yet  even  I  might  be  the  means  of 
hurling  down  evil  on  thy  head,  and  tnrough  thee  on  Scot- 
land ;  and  therefore,  until  thy  promise  to  the  effect  I  have 
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specified  is  given,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  rest — even  though,  as 
Lord  Alexander  justly  believes,  its  fulfilment  will  never  be 
required.  Evil  here,  my  liege,  trust  me,  cannot  be ;  there- 
fore go  forth  in  confidence.  I  fear  not  to  await  your  re- 
turn, e'en  should  I  linger  here  alone.     Orant  but  my  boon." 

"  Nay,  an  it  must  be,  lady,  I  promise  all  thou  demandest," 
answered  Bruce,  more  cheerfully,  for  her  words  reassured 
him :  "  but,  by  mine  honour,  thou  hast  asked  neither  well 
nor  Jdndly.  Ilemember,  my  pledge  is  passed  but  for  real 
danger,  and  that  only  for  Scotlana  s  sake,  not  for  mine  own  ; 
and  now^  farewell,  ladv.  I  trust,  ere  we  meet  again,  these 
depressing  &ncies  will  nave  left  thee." 

"They  have  well-nigh  departed  now,  my  liege;  'twas 
simply  for  thee  and  Scotland  these  heaw  bodings  oppressed 
me.  My  son,"  she  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  ''I  would 
your  highness  could  prevail  on  him  to  accompany  you  to* 
day.      Wherefore  should  he  stay  with  me  ?" 

"  Wherefore  not  rather,  lady  1"  replied  the  king,  smiling. 
"  I  may  not  leave  thee  to  thine  own  thoughts  to  weave  {rem 
boons  like  to  the  last.     No,  no !   our  youn^  knight  must 

Suard  thee  till  we  meet  again,''  and  with  these  words  he 
eparted.  THiey  did  not,  however,  deter  the  countess  from 
resuming  her  persuasions  to  Alan  to  accompany  his  sove- 
reign, but  without  success.  Isabella  of  Buchan  had,  how* 
ever,  in  this  instance  departed  from  her  usual  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  truth ;  she  did  not  feel  so  secure  that  no  evil 
would  befall  her  in  the  absence  of  the  Bruce,  as  she  had 
endeavoured  to  make  him  believe. 

Some  words  she  had  caught  during  her  brief  captivity 
caused  her,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  to  believe  that  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  himself  was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nay,  that 
the  very  parirjr  which  had  captured  her  were  members  of  the 
army  under  his  command.  She  had  gathered,  too,  that  it 
was  a  very  much  larger  force  than  the  king's,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  she  had  made  no  objection  to  Kobert's  wish  that 
she  should  rest  some  few  days  in  the  hunting-lodge.  She 
knew  that,  however  her  failing  strength  might  detain 
and  harass  their  movements,  Bruce  and  nis  followers  would 
never  consent  to  leave  her,  unless,  as  in  the  present  case, 
under  a  comparatively  comfortable  roof  and  well-concealed 
shelter ;  and  she  knew  too,  that  however  she  might  struggle 
to  accompany  them  in  their  wanderings,  the  struggle  in  her 
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present  exhausted  state  would  be  utterly  in  yain,  and  linger-* 
ing  for  her  might  expose  her  sovereign  to  a  renewal  of  the 
ills  with  which  he  had  already  striven  so  nobhr,  and  per- 
chance, to  yet  more  irreparable  misfortune,  ^e  informa- 
tion of  the  scouts  had  partially  reassured  her,  at  least  to 
the  tact  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended^ 
and  for  awhile  she  indulged  the  hope  that  safety  might  be 
found  in  this  hidden  root  until  the  peril  passed.  She  had 
loll  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  old  retainers  who  bad 
{guided  them  to  the  spot,  and  sought  to  feel  satisfied  that 
its  vicinity  was  unknown  to  the  earl,  her  husband;  but 
whether  firom  the  restlessness  of  a  slight  degree  of  fever,, 
or  from  that  nervous  state  of  mind  attendant  on  worn-out 
strength,  ere  the  Bruce  departed  the  same  f(»eboding^ 
came  on  her  again,  and  all  her  desire  was  the  absence  of 
her  sovereign  and  his  followers,  to  have  some  hold  upon  his 
almost  too  exalted  sense  of  chivalry,  which  would  prevent 
any  rash  act  of  daring  on  his  part ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  obtained. 

Could  she  but  have  prevailed  on  her  son  to  accompany 
them,  she  would  calmly  and  resignedly  have  awaited  h^ 
fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  but  the  horror  of  beholding 
him  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  father — ^that  father  per- 
haps so  enrsjged  at  the  boy's  daring  opposition  to  his 
win  and  political  opinions,  that  he  would  give  him  up  at  once 
to  the  wrath  of  Edward — was  a  picture  o[  anguish  from 
which  her  mind  revolted  in  such  intense  suffering,  she 
could  not  rest.  She  strove  with  the  fancy ;  she  sought  ta 
rouse  eveiy  energy,  to  feel  secure  in  her  present  rating- 
place.  But  who  can  resist  the  influence  of  fedings  such  as 
these  ?  What  mother's  heart  cannot  enter  into  the  emotions 
of  Isabella  of  Buchan,  as  she  gazed  on  her  noble  boy,  im- 
proved as  he  was  in  manliness  and  beauty,  and  witn  the 
dread  anticipation  of  evil,  believing  only  absence  could 
protect  him ;  that  perchance  the  very  love  which  kept  him 
by  her  side  would  expose  him  to  danger,  imprisonment,  and 
death  ?  She  did  not  speak  her  fears,  but  Alcm  vainly  sought 
to  soothe  that  unwonted  restlessness.  She  had  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  Bruce's  safety  by  the  aid  of  Malcolm,  the 
young  page,  by  whose  instrumentality  she  had  been  both 
captured  and  released.  Taking  advanta^  of  Sir  Alan's 
absence  she  had  called  the  boy  to  h^  side,  and  made  him 
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promise  that,  at  the  first  manifest  sign  of  danger,  he  would 
make  his  escape,  which,  by  his  extreme  agility  and  addran, 
would  ^isily  oe  achievecC  seek  the  king,  and  give  him 
exact  information  of  the  numbers,  stren^h,  and  situation 
of  the  foes,  remindinff  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  solemn 
pledge.  She  made  nim  promise  the  profoundest  secrecy; 
and  adjured  him  at  all  hazards  to  save  the  king. 

The  boy,  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  her  manner,  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  observe  her  minutest  sign,  and  on  the 
re-entrance  of  Sir  Alan  departed,  to  marvel  wherefore 
his  lady  should  so  have  spoken,  and  examine  the  lo- 
calities around,  as  to  the  best  means  of  concealment  and 
escap. 

The  hours  waned,  and  night  fell,  as  is  usual  in  October, 
some  five  hours  after  noon,  the  gloom  perhaps  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  deep  shades  in  which  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment lay.  Sir  Alan  roused  the  fire  to  a  cheerful  blaze,  and 
lighting  a  torch  of  pine-wood,  placed  it  in  an  iron  bracket 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  amused  himself  by  polishing 
his  urms,  and  talking  in  that  ioyous  tone  his  mother  so 
loved,  on  every  subject  that  nis  affection  fancied  miffht 
interest  and  amuse  her.  He  was  wholly  unarmed,  except  his 
sword,  which,  secured  to  his  waist  by  a  crimson  sash,  he 
never  laid  aside ;  and  fair  and  graceful  to  his  mother's  eye 
did  he  look  in  his  simple  doublet  of  Lincoln-green,  cut  and 
slashed  with  ruby  velvet,  his  dark  curls  clustering  round 
his  bare  throat,  and  his  bright  face  beaming  in  all  the  anima^ 
tion  of  youth  and  health,  spiritualized  by  the  deeper  feelings 
of  his  soul'  and  she,  too,  was  still  beautiful,  though  her 
frame  was  slighter,  her  features  more  attenuated  than  when 
we  first  beheld  her.  He  had  insisted  on  her  reclining  on 
the  couch,  and  drawn  from  her  otherwise  painful  thoughts  by 
his  animated  sallies,  smiles  circled  her  pale  lip,  and  her 
.sorrows  were  awhile  forgotten. 

An  hour,  perhaps  rather  more,  elapsed,  and  found  the 
mother  and  son  still  as  we  have  described.  There  had  been 
no  sound  without,  but  about  that  period  many  heavy  foot- 
43tepe  might  have  been  distinguished,  cautiously,  it  seemed, 
advancing.  Alan  started  up  and  listened  ;  the  impatient 
neigh  of  a  charger  was  hewl,  and  then  voices  suppressed, 
jet,  as  he  fancied^  familiar. 

"  Ejiig  Robert  retained  already,"  he  exclaimed  ;    "  they 
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must  have  had  an  nnusaallj  snccessfdl  cliase.    I  most  e'en 
aeek  them  and  inquire." 

" Alan !  my  child !"  He  started  at  the  yoice,  it  was  so 
unlike  his  mother's.  She  had  risen  and  flune  her  arm 
around  him  with  a  pressure  so  convulsiye,  he  looked  at  her 
with  terror.  There  was  no  time  to  answer  ;  a  sudden  noise 
usurped  the  place  of  the  previous  stillness — a  struggle — a 
heavy  fall ;  the  door  was  flung  rudely  open,  and  an  armed 
man  stood  upon  the  threshold,  his  vizor  up,  but  even  had 
it  not  been,  the  heart  of  the  countess  too  truly  told  her  she 
gazed  upon  her  husband  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  BRIEF  pause  followed  the  entrance  of  this  unexpected 
visitor.  Standing  upon  the  threshold,  his  dark  brow  knit, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  prisoners,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  stood 
a  few  minutes  immovable.  Alan  saw  but  a  mail-clad 
warrior,  more  fierce  and  brutal  in  appearance  than  the 
generality  of  their  foes,  and  felt,  with  all  that  heart-sinking 
despondency  natural  to  youth,  that  they  were  betrayed, 
that  resistance  was  in  vain,  for  heavier  and  louder  crew  the 
tramp  of  horse  and  man,  and  the  narrow  passage,  discerni- 
ble through  the  open  door,  was  filled  with  steel-clad  forms, 
their  drawn  sworos  glancing  in  the  torchlight,  their  dark 
brows  gleaming  in  ill-conceded  triumph.  Alan  was  still  a 
boy  in  years,  despite  his  experience  as  a  warrior,  and  in 
the  first  a^ony  of  this  discovery,  the  first  dream  of  chains 
and  captivity,  when  his  young  spirit  revelled  in  the  thought 
of  freedom,  and  joyed  as  a  bird  in  the  firesh  air  of  mount 
and  stream,  weaving  bright  hopes,  not  exile  or  wandering 
could  remove,  his  impulse  had  been  to  dash  his  useless 
sword  in  anguish  to  tne  earth,  and  weep ;  but  the  si^ht  of 
his  mother  checked  that  internal  weakness.  He  felt  her 
convulsive  clasp :  he  beheld  the  expression  on  her  features, 
—  how  unlike  their  wont  —  terror,  suffering,  whose  entire 
cause  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  define,  and  he  roused  himself 
for  her.  And  she,  did  she  see  more  tluoi  her  son  ?  She  knew 
that  face,  and  as  she  gazed,  she  felt  hope  had  departed ; 
she  beheld  nought  but  a  long,  endless  vista  of  anguisn ;  yet 
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sbe  felt  not  for  herself,  she  thought  but  of  her  child.  And 
the  earl,  can  we  define  his  exulting  mood? — ^it  was  the 
malice,  the  triumph  of  a  fiend. 

"  T¥ho  and  wnat  art  thou  ? "  demanded  Alan,  fiercely, 
laying  his  right  hand  on  his  sword,  and  with  the  left  fimuy 
clasping  his  mother's  waist.  ''  What  bold  knight  and 
honourable  chevalier  art  thou,  thus  seeking  by  stealth  the 
retreat  of  a  wanderer,  and  oyerpowering  by  numbers  and 
treachery  men,  who  on  the  field  thou  and  such  as  thou 
had  never  dared  to  meet  V 

The  earl  laughed ;  that  bitter,  biting  laugh  of  contempt 
and  triumph  so  difficult  to  bear. 

"  Thou  hast  a  worthy  tongue,  my  pretty  springald,"  said 
he ;  "  canst  thou  use  thy  sword  as  bravely  ?  Who  and 
what  am  I  ?  ask  of  the  lady  thou  hast  so  caressingly  en- 
circled with  thine  arm,  perchance  she  can  give  thee  in- 
formation." 

Alan  started,  a  cold  thrill  passed  through  his  frame,  as 
the  real  cause  of  his  mother's  terror  flashed  on  his  mind; 
her  lips,  parched  and  quivering,  parted  as  to  speak,  but 
there  was  no  sound. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "mother,  sneak  to  thy  son.  Why, 
why  art  thou  thus  ?  it  is  not  the  dread  of  imprisonment,  of 
deatL  No,  no ;  they  have  no  terrors  for  such  as  thee. 
Who  is  this  man  ?" 

Engrossed  in  his  own  agitation,  Alan  had  not  heard  the 
muttered  exclamation  which  burst  firom  Buchan's  lips  with 
his  first  words,  for  great  was  the  earFs  surprise  as  he  looked 
on  his  son  ;  the  impression  he  was  still  a  cnild  had  remained 
on  his  mind  despite  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  but  no  softer 
feeling  obtained  dominion. 

"  Who  and  what  am  I  ?"  he  continued,  after  a  brief 
pause.  "Wouldst  thou  know,  Alan  of  Buchan?  Even  a 
luthful  knight,  soldier,  and  subject  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
Edward,  king  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  consequently 
thy  foe  ;  the  insulted  and  dishonoured  husband  of  the 
woman  thou  callest  mother,  and  consequently  thy  father, 
young  man.  Ha  1  have  I  spoken  home  ?  Thy  sword,  thy 
sword ;  acknowledge  thy  dislovalty  to  thy  father  and  king, 
and  for  thee  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  Never  ! "  answered  Alan,  proudly,  the  earl's  concluding 
words  rousing  the  spirit  wliich|the  Imowledge  of  beholding 
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luB  father  and  the  emotion  of  his  mother  seemed  to  have 
emshed.  "  Never,  Lord  of  Buchan,  for  &ther  I  cannot  call 
thee.  Thou  mayest  force  me  to  resign  my  sword,  thou 
mayest  bring  me  to  the  block,  but  acKnowIedge  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  tyrant,  who  hath  no  claims  on  Scotland  or  her 
sons,  save  those  of  hate  and  detestation,  that  thou  canst 
never  do,  even  if  thy  sword  be  pointed  at  my  heart." 

**  Boy  ! "  burst  from  the  earrs  lips,  in  accents  of  irrepres- 
mble  ra^e,  but  he  checked  himself:    ''thou  hast  learned  a 

godly  lesson  of  disobedience  and  aaring,  of  a  truth,  and  I 
ould  tender  grateful  thanks  to  thv  most  worthy,  most 
efficient  and  virtuous  teacher,"  he  adaed,  in  his  own  bitterly 
sarcastic  tone.  ''The  Lady  Isabella  deems,  perchance  she 
has  done  her  duty  to  her  husband  in  placing  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  his  hereditary  and  hated  toe,  and  leading  his 
son  in  the  same  path  of  rebeUion  and  disloyalty,  and  ^ving 
his  service  to  the  murderer  of  his  kinsman." 

"Earl  of  Buchan,  I  have  done  my  duty  alike  to  my 
country  and  my  son,"  replied  the  countess,  her  high  spirit 
roused  by  the  taunts  of  her  husband.  "  According  to  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience,  mine  honour  as  a  Scottish  woman, 
the  mother  of  a  Scottish  warrior,  I  have  done  my  dutjr,  and 
neither  imprisonment,  nor  torture,  nor  death  will  bid  me 
retract  those  principles  or  waver  in  my  acknowledgement  of 
Scotland  and  her  king.  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  but  there  is 
no  rebellion  in  resisting  the  infringement  of  a  tyrant,  no 
disloyalty  in  raising  the  standard  against  Edward,  for  there 
is  no  treason  when  there  is  no  lawfril  authority;  and  by 
what  right  is  Edward  of  England  king  of  Scotland  ?  Lord 
of  Buchan,  I  have  done  my  duty.  As  my  father  taught  me 
I  have  tauffht  my  child  !" 

"Regarding,  of  course,  madam,  all  which  that  child's 
&ther  would  have  taught  him,  particularly  that  most 
Christian  virtue  returning  'good  for  evil,  as  in  the  fact  of 
revenging  the  death  of  a  kinsman  with  the  gift  of  a  crown. 
Oh  I  thou  hast  done  well,  most  intrinsically  well" 

"  I  own  no  relationship  with  a  traitor,"  burst  impetuously 
from  Alan.  "  Sir  John  Gomyn  was  honoured  in  his  death, 
for  the  sword  of  the  Bruce  was  too  worthy  a  weapon  for  the 
black  heart  of  a  traitor.  Lord  of  Bucliaii,  we  are  in  thy 
power,  it  is  enough.  Hadst  thou  wished  thy  son  to  imbibe 
thy  peculiar  principles^  to  foiget  his  cosntqr  and  her  rights^ 
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it  had  been  better  perchance  hadst  thou  remembered  thou 
hadst  a  child — ^a  son.  Had  the  duty  of  a  &ther  been  per- 
formed, perchance  I  had  not  now  forgotten  mine  as  a  son  ! 
As  it  is,  we  stand  as  strangers  and  as  foes.  Against  thee 
in  truth  I  will  not  raise  my  sword ;  but  further,  we  are 
severed  and  for  ever  !"  He  crossed  his  arms  proudly  on  his 
bosom,  and  returned  the  dark,  scowling  glance  of  his  father 
with  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  mien  as  fim  and  nobler  than  his 
own. 

"  It  is  well,  yoimg  man ;  I  thank  you  for  my  freedom," 
retomed  the  earl,  between  his  teeth.  ''As  my  son,  I 
might  stand  between  thee!  and  Edward's  wrath ;  as  a 
stranger  and  my  foe,  why,  whate'er  his  sentence  be — ^the  axe 
and  block  without  doubt-^let  it  work,  it  will  move  me  little.'* 

''Heed  not  his  rash  words,  in  mercy,  heed  them  not!" 
exclaimed  the  countess,  her  voice  of  agony  contrasting 
strangely  with  its  former  proud  reserve.  "  N^lected,  for- 
gotten him  as  thou  hast,  yet.  Lord  of  Buchan,  he  is  still  thy 
son.  Oh,  in  mercy,  expose  him  not  to  the  deadly  wrath  of 
Edward  !  thou  canst  save  him,  thou  canst  give  him  free- 
dom. It  is  I — I  who  am  the  attainted  traitor,  not  my  child. 
Give  me  up  to  Edward,  and  he  will  heed  not,  ask  not  for 
thy  son.  It  is  I  who  have  oflfended  him  and  thee,  not 
my  child.  Art  thou  not  a  Scottish  noble,  descendant  of  a 
house  as  purely  loyal  and  devoted  to  their  country  as  mine 
own — art  thou  not  indeed  this  man,  and  yet  hath  Edward, 
the  deadly  foe  of  thy  race,  thy  land,  thy  countrymen,  more 
exalted  claims  than  thine  own  blood  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ! 
thou  wilt  relent,  thou  wilt  have  mercy  ;  let  him  be  but  free, 
and  do  with  me  even  what  thou  wilt !" 

"  Free !  go  free  1"  repeated  the  earl,  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 
ere  Alan  could  interfere.  "  Let  him  go  free,  forsooth,  when 
he  teUs  me  he  is  my  foe,  and  will  go  hence  and  join  my  bit- 
terest enemies  the  moment  he  is  free.  Go  free  !  and  who 
art  thou  who  askest  this  boon  ?  Hast  thou  such  claims  upon 
me,  that  for  thy  pleasure  I  should  give  freedom  to  thy  son  V 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  *tis  for  thme  own  sake,  for  his,  thy 
child  as  well  as  mine,  I  do  beseech,  implore  thy  mercy ! 
draw  not  the  curse  of  heaven  on  thy  heart  by  exposing 
him  to  death.  Thou  wilt  know  and  feel  him  as  indeed  thy 
child  when  he  lies  bleeding  before  thee,  when  thine  own 
hand  hath  forged  the  death-bolt,  and  then,  then  it  will  be 
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too  late  ;  thou  wilt  yearn  for  his  Yoice  in  vain.  Oh !  is  it 
not  sufficient  triumph  to  have  in  thy  power  the  wife  who 
hath  dared  thy  authority,  who  hath  joined  the  patriot  band, 
and  so  djnskwn  down  on  her  the  yengeance  of  Eaward  ?  The 
|nrice  of  a  traitor  is  set  upon  her  head.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
18  not  one  victim  enough — ^will  not  my  capture  ensure  thee 
reward  and  honour  in  the  court  of  Edward  ?  Then  do  with 
me  what  thou  wilt — chains,  torture,  death  ;  but  my  child,  my 
brave  boy — oh,  if  thou  hast  one  spark  of  mercy  in  thy 
heart,  let  him  go  !" 

'*  Mother,"  hoarsely  murmured  Alan,  as  he  strove  to  raise 
her  from  her  suppliant  posture,  ''  mother,  this  shall  not 
be  !  look  upon  that  face  and  know  thou  pleadest  in  vain.  I 
will  not  accept  my  freedom  at  such  a  price ;  thy  knee,  thy 
supplications  unto  a  heart  of  stone,  for  me.  No,  no ;  mo- 
ther, dear  mother,  we  will  die  together !" 

"  Thou  shalt  not,  thou  shalt  not,  my  beloved,  my  beau- 
tiful !  thy  death  will  be  on  my  head,  though  it  come  from  a 
fiither's  hand.  I  will  plead,  I  will  be  heard  !  My  lord,  mv 
lord,"  she  continued,  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  agonized  feel- 
ing, no  heart  save  that  to  which  she  pleaded  could  have 
heard  unmoved,  "  I  ask  but  his  freedom,  the  freedom  of  a 
boy,  a  child — and  of  whom  do  I  ask  ?— of  his  father,  his 
own  father.  Speak  to  me,  answer  me  ;  thou  canst  not  be  so 
lost  to  the  voice,  the  feelings  of  nature.  For  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  loved,  the  father  who  blessed  thes^  whose  bless- 
ing hallowed  our  union  and  smiled  on  our  infant  bov,  have 
mercy  on  me,  on  thyself — let  him,  oh,  let  him  be  free  !* 

"Mercy  on  thee,  thou  false  and  perjured  woman!"  the 
earl  burst  forth,  the  cold  sarcastic  expression  with  which 
he  had  at  first  listened  to  her  impassioned  entreaties  giving 
way  to  the  fearful  index  of  ungovemed  rage ;  "  on  thee, 
thou  false  traitress,  not  alone  to  thy  husband's  principles 
but  to  his  honour !  Do  I  not  know  thee,  minion— do  I  not 
know  the  motives  of  thy  conduct  in  leaving  thy  husband's 
castle  for  the  court  of  Bruce?  Patriotism,  forsooth — ^pa- 
triotism, ha !  the  patriotism  that  had  vent  in  giving  and  re- 
ceiving love  from  him  ;  it  was  so  easy  to  do  homage  to  him 
in  {)ublic  as  thy  kin^.  Oh,  most  rare  and  immaculate 
specimen  of  female  loyaJty  and  virtue,  I  know  thee  well  1" 

"  Man  !"  answered  the  countess,  springing  from  her  knee, 
and  standing  before  him  with  a  mien  and  countenance  of 
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such  majestic  dignity,  that  for  a  brief  moment  it  awed  even 
him,  and  her  bewildered  son  gazed  at  her  with  emotions  dT 
awe,  strolling  with  surprise. 

*'HaI  taithless  minion,  thou  bravest  it  well,"  continued 
Buchan,  determined  on  evincing  no  faltering  in  his  pur- 
pose, **  but  thou  bravest  it  in  vain ;  dishonoured  thou  art 
and  hast  been,  aye,  from  the  time  thy  minion  Robert  visited 
thee  in  Buchan  Tower,  and  lingered  with  thee  the  months 
he  had  disappeared  from  Edwara's  court.  Would'  Isabella 
of  Buchan  have  rendered  homage  to  any  other  bold  nstirper, 
save  her  minion  Robert  ?  Would  the  murder  of  a  Gomyn 
have  passed  unavenged  by  her,  had  the  murderer  been  other 
than  her  gallant  Bruce  ?  Would  Isabella  of  Buchim  be  here, 
the  only  female  in  the  Bruce's  train — ^for  I  know  that  he  is 
with  thee — were  loyalty  and  patriotism  her  only  motive? 
Woman,  I  know  thee  !  I  know  that  thou  didst  love  him, 
ere  that  false  hand  and  falser  heart  were  given  to  me ;  thy 
lips  spoke  perfidy  when  they  avowed  allegiance  at  the  altar ; 
and  shall  1  have  mercy  on  thy  son,  for  such  as  thee? 
Mercy  1  ha,  have  I  silenced  thy  eloquence  now  ?" 

"  Silenced,  false,  blasphemous  villain !"  vociferated  Alan, 
every  other  feeling  lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  and 
springing  on  the  earl,  with  his  drawn  sword.  "  'Tis  thou 
who  art  the  false  and  faithless — thou  who  art  lost  to  every 
feeling  of  honour  and  of  trutL  Thy  words  are  false  as  helly 
from  whence  they  spring !" 

"Alan,  by  the  love  thou  bearest  me,  I  charge  thee  put 
up  thy  sword — it  is  thy  father !"  exclaimed  the  countess, 
commandingly,  and  speaking  the  last  word  in  a  tone  that 
thrilled  to  the  boy*s  heart.  He  checked  himself  in  his  full 
career  ;  he  snapped  his  drawn  sword  in  twain,  he  cast  it  pas^ 
sionately  from  him,  and  uttering,  convulsively,  "Oh  God, 
oh  God,  my  father !"  flung  himself  in  agony  on  the  ground. 
With  arms  folded,  and  the  smile  of  a  demon  on  his  lip,  the 
earl  had  waited  his  attack,  but  there  was  disappointment 
within,  for  his  foul  charge  had  failed  in  its  intended  effect. 
Prouder,  colder,  more  commandingly  erect  had  become  the 
mien  of  the  countess  as  he  spoke,  till  she  even  appeared  to 
increase  in  stature  ;  her  flashing  eyes  had  never  moved 
from  his  face,  till  his  fell  beneath  them;  her  lip  had 
curled,  his  cheek  had  flushed;  powerful  indeed  became  the 
contrast  between  the  accused  and  the  accuser. 
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''Arise,  my  son/'  she  said,  "arise  and  look  upon  thy 
mother;  her  brow  even  as  her  heart  is  nnslaiiied  with 
shame ;  she  fears  not  to  meet  the  glance  of  her  child.  Look 
up,  my  boy ;  I  speak  these  words  to  th&e,  not  to  that  bold,, 
bad  man,  who  hath  dared  unite  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
¥i£e  with  shame.  He  hath  no  word  either  of  exculpation, 
denial,  or  assent  from  me.  But  to  thee,  my  child,  my  young, 
my  innocent  child,  thee,  whose  ear,  when  removed  from  me, 
toey  may  strive  to  poison  with  &lBe  tales,  woven  with  such 
ddu  that  hadst  thou  not  thy  mother's  word,  should  win  thee 
to  belief — ^to  thee,  I  say,  look  on  me,  Alan — ^is  this  a  brow 

of  guilt  r 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  will  not  look  on  thee,  my  mother !  I  need 
not  to  gaze  on  thee  to  know  the  horrid  fialsity  of  the* 
charge,"  answered  Alan,  flinging  his  arms  passionately 
around  his  mother.  ''  Did  I  never  see  thee  more,  never  list 
that  voice  a^ain,  and  did  all  the  fiends  of  hell  come  around 
me  with  their  lies,  I  would  not  hear,  much  less  believe  such 
charge.  No,  no  !  oh  God,  'tis  my  father  speaks  it !  Father 
— and  my  hand  is  powerless  to  avenge." 

"I  need  not  vengeance,  my  beloved;  grieve  not,  weep 
not  that  thy  hand  is  chained,  and  may  not  defend  thy 
mother's  stainless  name  ;  I  need  it  not.  My  heart  is  known 
unto  my  God,  my  innocence  to  thee ;  His  blessing  rest 
with  thee,  my  beautiful,  and  give  thee  strength  for  all  thou 
mayest  endure." 

She  bent  down  to  kiss  his  brow,  which  was  damp  with 
the  dew  of  intense  anguish.  He  started  up,  he  gave  one 
long  look  on  her  calm  and  noble  (ace,  and  then  he  flung 
himself  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  on  her  bosom. 
It  was  a  fearful  moment  for  that  woman  heart ;  had  she 
been  alone  with  her  child,  both  nerve  and  spirit  must  have 
eiven  way,  but  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  preservation  of 
her  fortitude,  the  Earl  of  mchan  was  still  the  witness  of 
that  scene,  triumphing  in  the  sufferings  he  had  caused. 
The  countess  did  indeed  fold  her  boy  convulsively  to  her 
breast,  but  she  did  not  bend  her  head  on  his,  as  Nature 
prompted ;  it  was  still  erect ;  her  mien  majestic  still,  and 
but  a  slight  quivering  in  her  beautiful  lip  betrayed  emotion. 

"  Be  firm  ;  be  thy  noble  self,"  she  said.  "  Forget  not  thou 
art  a  knight  and  soldier  amid  the  patriots  of  Scotland.  And 
now  awhile,  farewell." 
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She  extricated  herself  with  some  difficulty  from  his  em- 
tmce:  she  paused  not  to  gaze  again  upon  the  posture  of 
OYerwnelming  despondency  in  whicli  he  nad  sunk,  but  mtii 
a  step  quick  and  firm  advanced  to  the  door. 

"Whither  goest  thou,  madam?"  demanded  the  earl, 
fiercely.  "  Bold  as  thou  art,  it  is  well  to  know  thou  art  a 
prisoner,  accused  of  high  treason  a^nst  King  Edward." 

"  I  need  not  your  lordship's  voice  to  give  me  such  infor- 
mation," she  answered,  proudly.  "Methinks  these  armed 
followers  are  all-sufficient  evidence.  Guard  me,  aye,  confine 
me  with  fetters  an  thou  wilt,  but  in  thy  presence  thou  canst 
not  force  me  to  abide." 

"  Bid  a  last  farewell  to  thy  son,  then,  proud  minion,"  he 
replied,  with  fiendish  malignity ;  ''for  an  ye  part  now,  it  is 
for  ever.    Ye  see  him  not  agsun." 

"Then  be  it  so,"  she  rejoined;  "we  shall  meet  where 
falsehood  and  malignant  hate  can  never  harm  us  more," 
and  with  a  gesture  of  dignity,  more  irritating  to  the  earl 
than  the  fiercest  demonstration  of  passion,  she  passed  the 
threshold.  A  sign  from  Buchan  surrounded  her  with  guards, 
and  by  ttiem  she  was  conducted  to  a  smaller  apartment, 
which  was  first  carefully  examined  as  to  any  concealed  means 
of  escape,  and  then  she  was  left  alone,  a  strong  guard  sta- 
tioned at  the  door. 

The  first  few  minutes  after  the  disap|)earance  of  the 
countess  were  passed  by  her  husband  in  rapidly  striding  up 
and  down  the  room  ;  by  her  son,  in  the  same  posture  of 
mute  and  motionless  anguish  in  which  she  had  left  him. 
There  is  no  need  to  define  that  su£feriug ;  his  peculiar  situa- 
tion is  all-sufficient  to  explain  it.  Hurriedly  securing 
the  door  from  all  intruders,  the  earl  at  length  approached 
his  son. 

"Wouldst  thou  be  free  ?"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Metliinks 
thou  art  young  enough  still  to  love  liberty  better  than 
chains,  and  perchance  death.  Speak,  I  tell  thee  ;  wouldst 
thou  be  free  ?" 

"Free!"  answered  Alan,  raising  his  head,  with  flashing 
eye  and  burning  cheek:  "would  I  be  free?  Ask  of  the 
chained  lion,  the  caged  bird,  and  they  will  tell  thee  the 
green  wood  and  forest  glade  are  better,  dearer,  even  though 
the  chain  were  gemmed,  the  prison  gilded.  Would  I  be  free  ? 
Thou  knowest  that  I  would." 
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''Swear,  then,  that  thou  wilt  quit  SootUnd,  and  vow 
fealty  to  Edward ;  that  never  more  will  thy  sword  be  raised^ 
save  against  the  contemned  and  hated  Bruce.  Be  fidthful  but 
to  me  and  to  King  Edward,  and  thou  shalt  be  free." 

"  Never !"  answered  Alan,  proudly.  "  Earl  of  Buchan,  I 
accept  no  conditions  with  my  needom  ;  I  will  not  be  free,  if 
only  on  this  base  condition.  Turn  recreant  and  traitor  to  my 
country  and  my  king !  resign  the  precious  privilege  of  dying, 
if  I  may  not  live,  for  Scotland — ^I  tell  thee,  never !  Urge  me 
no  more." 

*'  Nay,  thou  art  but  a  boy,  a  foolish  boy,**  continued  tbe 
earl,  struggling  to  speak  persuadingly,  "  incapable  of  judg- 
ing that  which  is  right  and  best.  I  tell  thee,  I  will  give 
thee  not  freedom  alone,  but  honour,  station,  wealth ;  I  will 
acknowledge  thee  as  my  weU-belov^  son  and  heir ;  I  will 
forget  all  that  is  past ;  nay,  not  e'en  thy  will  or  actions  will 
I  restrain ;  I  will  bind  thee  by  no  vow ;  thou  shalt  take  no 
part  with  Edward ;  I  will  interfere  not  with  thy  peculiar 
politics ;  e'en  what  thou  wilt  thou  shalt  do,  aye,  and  have — 
and  all  this  but  on  one  condition,  so  slight  and  simple  that 
thou  art  worse  than  fool  an  thou  refuseth."  « 

"  Speak  on,"  muttered  Alan,  without  raising  his  head. 
"I  hear." 

"  Give  me  but  information  of  the  movements  of  him 
thou  callest  kin^,"  replied  Buchan,  in  a  low  yet  emphati- 
cally distinct  voice ;  "  give  me  but  a  hint  as  to  where  we- 
may  meet  him  in  combat — ^in  all  honourable  and  knightly 
combat,  thou  knowest  that  I  mean — give  me  but  informa- 
tion such  as  this,  and  thou  art  fr^,  unshackled,  in  condition 
as  in  limb." 

"  In  other  words,  betraif  him/'  replied  Alan,  starting  up. 
"Purchase  my  freedom  with  the  price  of  his!  mine,  of 
nothing  worth,  aye,  less  than  notning,  redeemed  by  hisl 
Oh,  shame,  shame  on  thee,  my  lord!  Well  mayest  thou 
offer  me  freedom  of  action  as  in  will  on  such  condition.. 
Of  little  heed  to  Edward  were  the  resistance  of  all  Scotland, 
were  Robert  in  his  power.  Honour,  station,  wealth!— oh, 
knowest  thou  the  human  heart  so  little  as  to  believe  these- 
can  exist  with  black  treachery  and  fell  remorse  ?  Once  and 
for  ever,  I  tell  thee  thine  offers  are  in  vain.  Were  death 
in  one  scale,  and  free,  unshackled  libertrjr  in  the  other,  and 
thou  badest  me  choose  between,  I  would  not  so  stain  my 
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8011L  Deaths  death  itself  were  welcome,  aye,  worse  than 
death  —  confinement,  chains.  I  would  hue  them  to  mv 
heart  as  precious  boons,  rather  than  live  and  walk  the  carta 
a  traitor.' 

*' Beware!"  muttered  the  earl,  ''tempt  me  not  too  far, 
rash  bo^.  I  would  not  do  thee  ill ;  I  would  have  pity  on 
thy  emng  youth,  remembering  the  evil  counsels,  tne  base 
heart  which  hath  guided  thee." 

"Do  thou  beware!"  retorted  Alan,  fiercely.  "Speak 
not  such  foul  words  to  me.  Father,  as  I  know  thou  art  in 
Uood,  there  are  ties  £eu:  stronger  which  bind  me  to  my 
mother — ties,  neglect,  forgetfulness,  indifierence  as  thine 
can  never  know.  Pity,  aye,  mercy's  self,  I  scorn  them,  for  I 
need  them  not" 

"  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ;  then  I  swear  thou  shalt  not  have 
them !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  rage  again  obtaining  the  ascen- 
dant "  I  would  have  saved  thee  ;  I  would  have  given  thee 
freedom,  though  I  needed  not  the  condition  that  I  ofiered. 
Thinkest  thou  I  do  not  know  that  the  traitor  Bruce  and  his 
followers  will  return  hither,  and  fall  into  the  net  prepared  ? 
thinkest  thou  I  know  not  he  is  with  thee,  aye,  that  he  would 
not  have  left  his  patriot  countess  thus  slightly  guarded,  an 
he  hoped  not  to  return  himself  ?  He  cannot  escape  me — ^the 
murder  of  Sir  John  Comyn  will  be  avenged." 

"He  shall,  he  will  escape  thee,  proud  earl,"  undauntedly 
returned  Alan.  "  The  saviour  of  his  wretched  country  will 
not  be  forced  to  bow  before  such  as  thee ;  he  will  be  saved 
out  of  the  net  prepared — harassed,  chased,  encompassed  as 
he  is.     I  tell  thee.  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  will  escape  thee  yet." 

"Then,  by  heaven,  thy  head  shall  fall  for  his!"  fiercely 
replied  the  earl.  "  If  he  return  not,  he  has  been  fore- 
warned, prepared,  and  I,  fool  as  I  was,  have  thought  not  of 
this  danger.  Look  to  it,  proud  boy,  if  the  Bruce  return 
not  forty-eight  hours  hence,  and  thou  art  still  silent,  thou 
diest" 

He  held  up  his  clenched  hand  in  a  threatening  attitude,  but 
Alan  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  firmly  returning  the  earl's 
infuriated  gaze  till  the  door  closed  on  his  father's  retreating 
form.  He  heard  the  bolts  drawn,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
guard,  and  then  he  threw  himself  on  the  couch,  and  buried 
nis  fBice  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

While  these  fearful  sceneB  weie  passing  in  the  hunting- 
lodge,  Malcolm,  the  young  paffe  already  mentioned,  had  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  earrs  numerous  foUowerSy 
and  reach  the  brow  of  the  hollow  in  perfect  safety.  Endowed 
with  a  sense  and  spirit  above  his  years,  and  inaxiired  by  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  countess  and  Sir  Aian,  the  boy 
did  not  merely  think  of  his  own  personal  security,  and  oS 
the  simple  act  of  warning  the  long  against  the  treacheiY 
which  awaited  his  return,  but,  with  an  eye  and  ndnd  well 
practised  in  intelligent  observation,  he  scanned  the  numbers, 
character,  and  peculiar  situation  of  the  foes  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  come  upon  them.  Bein^  peouliariy  small  and 
light  in  figure,  and  completely  clothed  in  a  dark  green 
tunic  and  hose,  which  was  scarcely  discernible  firom  the 
trees  and  shrubs  around,  he  stole  in  and  out  every  brake 
and  hollow,  clambering  lightly  and  noiselessly  over  crags, 
hanging  like  a  broken  branch  from  stunted  trees,  leaping 
with  the  elasticity  of  a  youthful  fawn  over  sti^am  and 
shrub,  and  thus  obtained  a  true  and  exact  idea  of  the 
matter  he  desired.  The  boy's  heart  did  indeed  sink  as  he 
felt  rescue  would  be  utterly  impossible  ;  that  in  one  direction 
the  English  force  extended  nearly  a  mile,  guarding  every 
avenue,  every  hollow  in  the  forest,  till  it  seemed  next  to 
impossible  King  Bobert  could  escape,  even  if  forewarned. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  steps  the  enemy  appeared  to  lurk, 
but  he  wavered  not  in  his  purpose.  Aware  of  the  direction 
which  the  king  would  take  in  returning,  Malcolm  slackened 
not  his  speed  until  some  three  hours  aiter  he  had  Quitted 
the  hollow,  and  he  stood  before  his  sovereign  well-nigh 
too  exhausted  for  the  utterance  of  his  tale. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  king  and  his  true-hearted  fol- 
lowers was  to  dare  all  danger,  and  rescue  the  countess  and 
her  brave  son  at  the  expense  of  their  lives ;  but  Malcolm, 
flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of  Robert,  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  countess,  to  remember  and  act  upon  the  vow  he 
had  so  solemnly  pledged  at  piuiing.     He  earnestly  and  em- 

Shatically  repeated  the  last  injunctions    of   his  lady,  her 
eep  anguish  that  the  king,  the  saviour  of  Scotland,  should 
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hazard  aU  for  her  and  her  chQd — better  they  shotdd  die 
than  Bobert ;  but  these  entreaties  were  but  anguish  to  the 
noble  spirit  who  heard,  aye^  and  felt  their  tnith,  though 
abide  by  them  he  could  not.  Again  and  again  he  questioned 
and  cross-questioned  as  to  their  numbers  and  their  strength, 
but  Malcoun  never  wavered  from  his  first  account;  clearly 
and  concisely  he  gave  every  required  information,  and  mm 
bleeding  hearts  that  little  band  of  patriots  felt  they  dared 
not  hope  to  rescue  and  to  conquer.  Tet  tacitly  to  assent  to 
necessity  to  retreat  without  one  blow,  to  leave  their  faithful 
compiuuons  to  death,  without  one  stroke  for  vengeance  at 
least,  if  not  for  relief,  this  should  not  be. 

"  We  will  see  with  our  own  ^es,  hear  with  our  own 
ears,  at  least,  my  friends,"  King  Kobert  said.  ''Is  there 
one  among  ye  would  retreat,  from  the  narrative  of  a  child, 
true  as  it  may  be  ?  Eemember  the  pass  in  Argyle ;  if 
necessary,  your  sovereign  can  protect  your  retreat  now  as 
then  ;  and  we  shall  at  least  feel  we  have  struggled  to  rescue, 
striven  for  the  mastery,  even  if  it  be  in  vain.  Were  my 
death,  aye,  the  death  of  Scotland  the  forfeit,  I  could  not  so 
stain  my  knightly  fame  by  such  retreat.  Let  but  the  morning 
dawn,  and  we  will  ourselves  mark  the  strength  of  our 
foes." 

There  was  not  one  dissenting  voice,  rash  as  his  deter- 
mination might  appear.  The  extraordinary  skill  and  courage 
of  their  sovereign,  displayed  in  so  many  instances  during 
their  perilous  wanderings,  were  too  fresh  in  their  memories 
to  permit  of  one  doubt,  one  fear,  even  had  he  led  them  on 
to  certain  death.  To  throw  themselves  from  their  tired 
chargers,  to  give  them  food,  to  lie  down  themselves  for  a 
brief  repose  on  the  turf,  that  they  might  be  strengthened 
and  cheered  for  the  work  of  the  morning,  all  this  did  not 
occupy  much  time ;  and  if  their  slumbers  were  brief  and 
troubled,  it  did  not  prevent  their  rising  with  alacrity  at  the 
first  peep  of  day  to  polish  their  arms,  look  to  the  sharpening 
of  tneir  swords  and  spears,  share  the  rude  hunt^an's 
meal,  and  mount  and  ride  with  the  first  signal  of  their 
king. 

But  bold  and  brave  as  were  these  true-hearted  men,  suc- 
cessful as,  comparatively  speaking,  they  were  in  the  num- 
berless skirmisnes  which  took  place  that  day,  darkness 
•overtook  them,  with  increase  of  gloiy  indeed,  but  no  nearer 
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the  accompliflhinent  of  their  object  than  they  had  been  in 
the  morning. 

With  bitter  sorrow  King  Eobert  had  perceived  the  full 
confirmation  of  the  page's  words.  The  early  close  of  the 
night  attendant  on  the  autumn  season  was  also  unfavourable 
to  his  views  ;  the  events  of  the  day  had  fully  convinced 
him  that  many  an  ambush  was  set  in  his  path,  that  his  per- 
sonal safety  was  wholly  incompatible  with  a  night  attack, 
and  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
in  one  spot,  which  was  fortunately  barricaded  and  concealed 
by  Nature,  during  the  man^  long  and  weary  hours  forming 
an  October  night.  Tet  still  the  following  day  beheld  him 
struggling  on,  in  the  face  alike  of  disappointment,  defeat, 
and  danger  the  most  imminent ;  still  seeking  the  same 
object,  still  hoping  against  hope,  and  retreating  only  because 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  of  her  unfortunate  children,  de- 
pended upon  him ;  bands  more  and  more  numerous  pressed 
imon  him,  coming  from  every  side,  that  scarcely  was  one 
skilfully  eluded  ere  he  had  to  struggle  against  another. 
Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  skill,  the  most  patient 
courage,  and  coolest  address  could  have  extricated  him  from 
the  fearful  dangers  which  encompassed  him.  Again  did 
his  followers  believe  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  for  not  only  did 
he  deal  destruction,  unhurt  himself,  but  after  three  d&js' 
almost  incessant  fighting  and  fatigue,  he  had  brought  them 
to  a  place  of  safety,  with  but  the  loss  of  five-and-twenty 
men. 

But  though  painfully  conscious  that  further  efforts  for  the 
rescue  of  his  friends  were  completely  useless,  King  Eobert 
could  not  rest  satisfied  without  some  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  fate,  and  after  some  hurried  vet  anxious  con- 
sultation. Sir  James  Douglas,  with  that  daring  which  so 
marked  his  simplest  action,  declared  that  at  all  risks  he 
would  seek  some  tidings  that  would  end  their  anxietv.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant  he  would  be  secure  from  all  dis- 
covery, he  said  ;  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  as  to 
the  success  of  the  adventure.  Five  others  started  up  as 
he  spoke,  entreating  permission  to  take  the  same  dis- 
guise and  accompany  him.  It  was  granted  ;  King  Bobert 
advising  them,  however,  to  adopt  a  diversity  of  cos- 
tume, and  keep  each  one  apart  as  they  f^proached  in- 
habited districts,  as  their  numbers  might  excite  suspicion. 
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even  though  the  actual  disguise  was  complete.  With  amis 
concealed  beneath  their  various  disguises,  thej  dq)arted  that 
same  evening,  engaging  to  meet  the  king  at  tne  base  of 
Ben-GuTchan,  some  miles  more  south  tlum  their  present 
trysting.  It  was  an  anxious  i)arting,  and  yet  more  when  they 
were  actually  gone  ;  for  the  high  spirit  and  vein  of  humour 
which  characterised  the  young  Lord  Douglas  had  power 
to  cheer  his  friends  even  in  the  most  painful  moments. 
King  Robert,  indeed,  exerted  himself,  but  this  last  stroke 
had  been  a  heavy  one ;  knowing  so  well  the  character  of 
Edward,  he  trembled  both  for  the  countess  and  her  noble 
son,  po^iaps  less  for  the  latter  than  the  former,  for  he 
hoj>ea  and  believed  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  if  indeed  he  were 
their  captor,  would  at  least  have  some  mercy  on  his  son, 
but  for  the  countess  he  knew  that  there  was  no  hope.  The 
^character,  the  sentiments  of  the  earl  had  been  notice  by  the 
Bruce  when  both  were  at  the  court  of  Edward,  and  he  felt 
and  knew  that  any  excuse  to  rid  him  of  a  wife  whose  virtues 
were  obnoxious  to  him  would  be  acted  on  with  joy.  And 
here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  King  Robert's  sentiments  towards  Isabella  of 
Buchan,  as  from  the  anxiety  her  detention  occasioned  they 
may  be  so  easily  misunderstood. 

We  have  performed  our  task  but  ill  if  our  readers  have 
imagined  aught  but  the  most  purely  noble,  most  chivalric 
sentiments  actuated  the  heart  of  the  king.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  nature  of  those  sentiments  in  earlier 
days,  since  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar 
they  had  never  entered  his  souL 

He  had  always  believed  the  Lady  Isabella's  union  with 
Lord  John  Comyn  was  one  of  choice,  not  of  necessity,  nor 
did  his  visit  to  her  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  recall  any 
former  feeling.  His  mind  had  been  under  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  that  self-reproach  which  the  impressive  words  of 
Wallace  had  first  awakened  ;  the  wretched  state  of  his 
country,  the  tjnranny  of  Edward,  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
man  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  bov  had  merged.  He  was, 
too,  a  husband  and  a  father ;  and  he  was,  as  his  fond  wife 
so  trustinglv  believed,  too  nobly  honourable  to  entertain  one 
thought  to  her  dishonour.  He  looked  on  Isabella  of  Buchan 
as  one  indeed  demanding  his  utmost  esteem  and  gratitude, 
his  most  faithful  friendship,  and  he  secretly  vowed  that  she 
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should  have  it;  but  these  emotions  took  not  their  colour- 
ing^ from  the  past,  they  were  excited  simply  by  her  high- 
mmded  devotion  to  the  canse  of  her  country,  her  unshrink- 
ing patriotism,  her  noble  qualities,  alike  as  a  mother,  subject, 
friend.  He  felt  but  as  one  noble  spirit  ever  feels  for  a 
kindred  essence,  heightened  perhaps  by  the  dissimilarity 
of  sex,  but  aught  of  love,  even  in  its  faintest  shadow,  aught 
of  dishonourable  feelings  towards  her  or  his  own  wife 
never  entered  his  wildest  dream.  It  was  the  recollection  of 
her  unwavering  loyalty,  of  the  supporting  kindness  she  had 
ever  shown  his  queen,  which  occasioned  his  bitter  sorrow 
at  her  detention  by  the  foe ;  it  was  the  dread  that  tiie  cruel 
wrath  of  Edward  would  indeed  condemn  her  to  death  for 
the  active  part  she  had  taken  in  his  coronation ;  the  con- 
viction, so  agonizing  to  a  mind  like  his,  that  he  had  no 
power  to  rescue  and  avenge  ;  the  fearful  foreboding  that  thus 
would  all  his  faithful  friends  fall  from  him — this,  only  this, 
would  be  the  reward  of  all  who  served  and  loved  him  ;  and 
even  while  still,  with  undaunted  firmness,  cheering  the 
spirits  of  his  adherents,  speaking  hope  to  them,  his  own  in- 
ward soul  was  tortured  with  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
resistance,  lingering  regrets  for  the  fate  of  those  of  his  friends 
already  lost  to  him,  and  painful  fears  for  the  final  doom  of 
those  who  yet  remained. 

It  was  in  such  moments  of  despondency  that  remorse, 
too,  ever  gained  dominion,  and  neightened  his  inward 
struggles.  Robert's  hand  was  not  fruned  for  blood;  his 
whole  soul  revolted  from  the  bitter  remembrance  of  that 
fatal  act  of  passion  which  had  stained  his  first  rising.  He 
would  have  given  worlds,  if  he  had  had  them,  to  have  recalled 
that  deed.  Busy  fancv  represented  a  hundred  ways  of 
punishing  treachery  other  tnan  that  which  his  fury  had 
adopted ;  and  this  remembrance  ever  increased  the  anguish 
with  which  he  regarded  the  fate  of  his  friends.  His  lot 
was  indeed  as  yet  one  of  unexampled  suffering,  borne  by 
heroism  as  great  as  unequalled  ;  but  the  lustre  of  the  latter 
too  frequently  dazzles  the  mind,  and  prevents  the  full  meed 
of  glory  being  obtained.  His  heroism  is  known  to  all,  his 
sufierings  but  to  a  few;  but  perhaps  it  was  the  latter 
yet  more  than  the  former  which  gave  to  Scotliuid  the  glory 
and  honour  she  acquired  in  his  reign.  Heroism  is  scarce 
separable  firom  ambition,  but  to  mere  ambitioii  the  yoice  of 
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suffering  is  seldom  heard.  Heroism  dazzles  the  crowd,  suf- 
ftring  parifies  the  man.  If  Bobert  the  Brace  were  ambi- 
tiouSy  the  passion  in  him  assamed  a  nobler  and  better 
form ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  call  that  ambition  which  son^t 
bat  the  delivery  of  Scotland  firom  chains,  bat  the  regain- 
ing an  ancient  heritage,  and  sought  no  more.  It  was 
patriotism  hallowed  by  suffering,  parified  by  adyersity ; 
patriotism  the  noblest,  purest  which  ever  entered  the  heart 
of  man. 

King  Bobert  and  his  handful  of  followers  not  only  reached 
their  trysting-place  themselves,  but  were  joined  by  the 
queen,  and  many  of  her  female  companions  and  their 
attendant  warriors,  ere  Lord  James  of  Pouglas  returned ; 
three  of  his  companions  had  straggled  in,  one  bjr  one,  with 
various  accounts,  out  none  so  satisfactory  as  the  long  desired, 
and  he  believed  with  justice,  that  Douglas  lingered  to  bring, 
if  not  satisfactory  (for  that,  alas  !  could  not  be)  yet  accurate 
intelligence.  If  aught  could  have  comforted  Agnes  in  these 
moments  of  agonized  suspense,  it  would  have  been  not  alone 
the  redoubled  affection  of  her  Nigel,  but  the  soothing  kind- 
ness, the  love  and  sympathy  of  a  father,  which  was  lavished 
on  her  by  King  Bobert ;  nay,  each  of  those  rude  warriors 
softened  in  address  and  tone,  as  they  looked  on  and  spoke  te 
that  fair,  fragile  being,  whom  they  feared  now  stood  alone. 
She  did  not  weep  when  other  eyes  than  those  of  Nigel,  or 
the  Lady  Campbell,  or  the  gentle  Isoline  were  on  her,  but 
that  deadly  pallor,  that  quivering  hp,  and  heavy  eye  spoke 
all  that  she  endured. 

A  large  cavern,  divided  by  Nature  into  many  compart- 
ments, was  now  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  king  ana  his 
friends.  It  was  situated  at  the  base  of  Ben-Cruchan,  which, 
though  at  the  entrance  of  the  territories  of  Lorn,  was  now 
comparatively  secure,  the  foe  imagining  the  Bruce  still 
amiost  the  mountains  of  Aberdeenshire. 

The  evening  meal  was  spread ;  a  huge  fire  blazing  in  the 
stony  cavity  removed  all  appearance  of  damp  or  discomfort, 
and  shed  a  warm  ruddy  light  on  the  groups  within.  It  was 
a  rude  home  for  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  court,  yet 
neither  murmuring  nor  despondency  was  marked  on  the 
bold  brows  of  the  warriors,  or  the  gentler  and  paler  features 
of  their  faithful  companions  ;  their  frames,  indeed,  showed 
the  effect  of  wandering  and  anxiety ;  many  an  eye  which 
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had  been  bright  was  sunken^  many  a  blooming  cheek  was 
paled  ;  bat  the  lip  yet  smiled,  the  voice  had  yet  its  deesome 
tones  to  soothe  and  cheer  their  warrior  friends ;  the  ei^r 
wish  to  prepare  the  couch  and  dress  the  simple  meal,  to  per- 
form those  many  little  offices  of  love  and  kindness  so  pecu- 
liarly a  woman's,  and  engaged  in  with  a  zest,  a  skill  which 
was  intuitive,  for  there  had  been  a  time,  and  one  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  those  highborn  females  little  dreamed  such 
household  deeds  would  oe  their  occupation. 

Brightly  and  beautifully  shone  lorth  coi^'u^  and  filial 
love  in  those  wandering  hours  ;  the  wife,  the  child,  the  sister 
bound  themselves  yet  closer  to  the  warrior  husband,  f&ther, 
brother,  which  claimed  them  his.  Yet  sweet,  most  sweet  as 
were  those  acts  of  love,  there  were  anxious  and  loving 
hearts  which  felt  that  soon,  too  soon,  they  must  part  firom 
tiiem,  they  must  persuade  those  gentle  ones  to  accede  to  a 
temporary  separation — they  could  not,  they  would  not  expose 
them  to  the  snows  and  killing  frosts  of  a  Scottish  winter. 

Anxiety,  deep  anxiety  was  on  the  heart  of  King  Robert, 
becoming  more  painful  with  each  glance  he  fixed  on  Agnes, 
who  was  sitting  apart  with  Nigel,  her  aching  head  resting 
on  his  shoulder,  but  he  strove  to  return  the  caresses  of  his 
daughter,  to  repay  with  fond  smiles  the  exertions  of  his 
wife.  Sir  Niel  Campbell  fwho,  after  many  painful  trials, 
had  rejoined  the  king)  ana  others  strove  to  disperse  the 
silently  gathering  ^loom  by  jest  and  sonff,  till  the  cavern 
wiJls  re-echoed  with  their  soldier  mirth.  Harshly  and 
mournfully  it  fell  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  maiden  of 
Buchan,  but  she  would  not  have  it  stilled. 

''  No  no  ;  do  thou  speak  to  me,  Nigel,  and  I  shall  only 
list  to  thee.  Why  should  the  noble  efibrts  of  these  brave 
men— for  I  know  even  to  them  mirth  is  now  an  eflFort— be 
chilled  and  checked,  because  my  sick  heart  beats  not  in 
unison  ?    Oh,  when  will  Lord  James  return  ?" 

Nigel  sought  to  soothe,  to  speak  hope,  but  though  his 
words  fell  like  balm  on  the  bleedmg  heart  he  held  to  his,  it 
was  the  rich  melody  of  their  voice,  not  the  matter  of  their 
meaning. 

The  hour  of  rest  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  well- 
known  signal  was  heard  without,  and  the  young  Lord 
Douglas,  with  his  two  companions,  were  hastily  and  eagerly 
admitted  within  the  cave.    Their  looks  denoted  great  fatigue, 
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and  the  eager  eyes  which  scanned  their  countenances  read 
little  to  hope,  yet  much,  alas !  to  fear. 

*'  Thou  hast  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  the  intelligence 
we  need/'  was  the  king's  instant  greeting,  as  he  released 
his  favourite  young  follower  from  his  embrace  ;  'Hhat  I  caa 
read,  but  farther,  I  fear  me,  thou  hast  little  to  communicate 
which  we  shall  love  to  hear." 

"  My  tidings  are  ill  indeed,  your  highness ;  affgravated 
and  most  undmuned-of  ilL  But,  perchance,"  and  uie  young 
man  hesitated,  for  his  eye  caught  the  pidlid  face  of  Agnes, 
who  had  irresistibly  drawn  closer  to  the  circle  about  the 
kinff,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  with  an  expression  almost 
wild  in  its  agony,  ''  perchance  they  had  better  first  meet  your 
grace's  private  ear." 

"  No,  no  !"  reiterated  Agnes,  n)ringing  forward,  and  cling- 
inff  convulsively  to  his  arm.  "It  is  only  me  thou  fearest, 
I  Know ;  I  know  thou  wouldst  spare  me,  but  do  not,  do 
not.  I  can  bear  all,  ever3rthing,  save  this  horrible  suspense ; 
speak  out,  let  me  but  Imow  all,  and  then  I  can  teach  my 
soul  to  bear  it.  Oh,  do  not  hesitate,  do  not  pause  ;  in 
mercy,  tell  me — oh,  teU  me  all ! " 

Thus  adjured,  but  feeling  most  painfully  the  suffering  his 
tale  would  produce,  Douglas  struggled  with  his  own  emo- 
tion, and  repeated  all  the  information  he  had  obtained. 
Guurdedly  as  he  spoke,  evidently  as  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  Agnes,  and  thus  soften  its  woe,  his  tale 
was  yet  such  as  to  harrow  up  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers, 
how  much  more  the  frail  ana  gentle  being  to  whom  it  more 
immediately  related ;  yet  she  stood  calm,  pale,  indeed,  and 
quivering,  but  with  a  desperate  effort  conquering  the  weak- 
ness of  her  nature,  and  bearing  that  deep  woe  as  the  daughter 
of  her  mother,  the  betrothed  of  Nigel  Bruce. 

The  young  lord's  information  was  simply  this.  On  near- 
ing  the  hunting-lodge,  which  was  his  fiist  object,  he  found 
it  very  nearly  deserted,  but  a  few  stragglers,  amounting  per- 
haps to  fifty  in  number  of  the  followers  of  Buchan,  remain- 
ing behind,  with  orders  to  follow  their  master  to  Dunkeld 
without  delay.  Mingling  with  these  as  a  countryman  of  the 
more  northern  counties,  eager  to  obtain  every  species  of  in- 
telligence respecting  the  movements  of  the  English  and  the 
hunted  Bruce,  whom  he  pretended  to  condemn  and  vilify 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Scots,  and  feeling  perfectly 
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fieoare  not  only  in  the  disguise  he  had  assumed,  but  in  the 
peculiar  accent  and  intonation  of  the  north-oountry  peasant, 
which  he  could  assume  at  pleasure,  he  made  himself  a  wel- 
come guest,  and  with  scanty  any  trouble  received  much  of 
the  information  he  desired.  He  was  told  of  the  first  cap- 
ture and  rescue  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan ;  that  it  was 
through  one  of  the  men  left  for  dead  on  the  scene  of  the 
ddrmish  the  earl  had  received  such  exact  information  con- 
cerning the  movements  and  intended  destination  of  the 
Bruce ;  that  immediately  on  receiving  this  intelligence  he 
had  gathered  all  his  force,  amounting  to  five  hundred  men, 
and  dividing  them  into  different  bands,  sent  skilful  guides 
with  each,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  surround  the  lodge,  and 
command  five  difierent  avenues  of  the  forest,  without  inter- 
ruption or  discovery.  He  learned,  too,  that  a  stormy  inter- 
view had  taken  place  between  the  earl,  bis  wife^  and  son, 
the  particulars  of  which,  however,  had  not  transpired ;  that 
the  earFs  race  had  been  terrific  when  he  found  the  night 
passed,  and  the  Bruce  had  not  fallen  into  the  snare  laid  for 
nim  ;  and  he  had  sworn  a  fearful  oath,  that  if  the  countesa 
would  not  betray  him  into  his  power,  her  son  should  die ; 
that  both  mother  and  son  had  stood  this  awful  trial  without 
shrinking,  that  no  word  either  to  betray  their  king  or  im- 
plore life  and  mercy  had  been  wrung  from  them.  Incensed 
beyond  all  measure,  Buchan  had  sent  on  the  countess  with 
a  numerous  guard,  his  men  believed,  either  to  Dunkeld  or 
Perth,  in  both  of  which  towns  there  was  a  strong  garrison 
of  English,  and  lingered  yet  another  day  and  night  in  the 
hope  of  dragging  some  intelligence  from  the  lips  of  Alan,  or 
persuading  him  into  acting  the  spy  upon  the  actions  and 
movements  of  the  Bruce.  He  succeeded  in  neither :  and  the 
men  continued  to  state,  with  shuddering  horror,  wnich  even 
their  rude  natures  could  not  suppress,  that  they  believed  the 
son  had  actually  fallen  a  victim  to  his  father's  rage — that  he 
had  actually  been  murdered.  Numerous  reports  to  that 
effect  had  been  circulated  on  all  sides,  and  though  they  had 
watched  narrowly,  they  had  seen  nothing  to  contradict  it.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  boy  had  been  cast  into  a  deep  well, 
heaps  of  rubbish  flung  over  it,  and  the  well  built  up.  This 
they  knew  as  a  positive  certainty,  for  they  had  seen  it. 

Douglas  heani  this  tale  with  an  intensity  of  horror,  of 
loathiog,  which  at  first  deprived  him  almost  of  every  other 
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ftelin|f ;  bat  when  he  could  withdraw  himself  from  the  hor- 
rible idea,  a  species  of  disbelief  took  possession  of  him.  It 
was  impossible  such  utter  depravity,  such  fearful  insenai- 
bility  to  the  claims  of  nature  could  exist  in  the  breast  of 
any  man ;  it  was  a  tale  forged  to  inflict  fresh  a^ny  on  the 
mother's  heart,  and  he  determined  on  discovenng,  if  pos- 
sible, the  truth.  He  pretended  entirely  to  disbelieye  it; 
declared  it  was  not  possible ;  that  the  earl  had  practised  on 
their  credulity,  and  would  laugh  at  them  afterwards;  and 
contrived  so  well,  that  three  or  four  declared  he  should  be 
convinced  with  his  own  eyes,  and  set  about  pullinff  down 
the  slight  brickwork  which  covered  the  well.  This  was 
what  Douglas  wanted,  and  he  eagerly  lent  them  a  helping 
hand. 

A  body  there  was  indeed,  in  form  and  in  clothing  so 
exactly  that  of  the  unhappy  Alan,  that,  even  though  the 
&ce  was  so  marred  it  could  not  be  recognised,  the  young 
^arl  could  doubt  no  longer ;  the  young,  the  brave,  the  beau- 
tifal  and  tnie  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  patriot  loydty, 
and  by  a  father's  hand.  The  deep  suffering  this  certainty 
occasioned  was  regarded  by  his  companions  as  sulkiness  for 
having  been  proved  wrong  in  his  judgment ;  they  jeered  and 
laughed  at  him  accordingly,  and  harshly  as  these  sounds  re- 
verberated in  his  heart,  tbey  were  welcome,  as  enabling  him 
fitill  more  easily  to  continue  his  disguise. 

He  accompanied  them  to  Dunkeld,  and  found  the  earl 
had  proceeded  with  his  wife  as  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  there  to  deliver  her  over  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford, 
througn  whom  to  be  sent  on  to  Edward.  Determined  on 
seeing  her,  if  possible,  Douglas  resolved  on  daring  the 
danger,  and  venturing  even  to  the  very  stronghold  of  his 
foes.  The  horror  which  this  unnatural  act  of  the  earl  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  his  men,  he  found  had  extended 
even  over  those  in  Dunkeld,  and  through  them  he  learned 
that,  directly  on  reaching  the  town,  the  earl  had  sought  the 
countess,  brutally  communicated  the  death  of  her  son, 
and  placed  in  her  hands  the  raven  curls  as  all  which 
remained  of  him,  some  of  which  were  dabbled  in  blood ; 
that  she  had  remained  apparently  unmoved  while  in  his 
presence,  but  the  moment  he  left  her  had  sunk  into  a 
succession  of  the  most  fearful  fainting  fits,  in  one  of  which 
ahe  had  been  removed  to  Stirling. 
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Withdrawing  himself  from  his  companions,  under  pre- 
tence of  returning  to  his  home  in  the  north,  having,  he 
said,  loitered  too  long,  Douglas  concealed  himself  for  some 
days  in  the  abbey  of  Scone,  the  holj  inmates  of  which 
still  retained  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  notwithstanding 
their  revered  abbot,  unable  to  remain  longer  inactive,  had 
donned  the  warrior's  dress,  and  departed  to  join  and  fight 
with  his  king.  Assuming  the  cowl  and  robes  of  one  of  the 
lav  brothers,  and  removing  the  red  wig  and  beard  he  had 
aaopted  with  his  former  costume,  the  young  lord  took  the 
8ta#  in  his  hand,  and  with  difficulty  bringing  his  hasty 
pace  to  a  level  with  the  sober  step  and  grave  demeanour  of 
a  reverend  monk,  reached  Stirling  just  as  the  cavalcade, 
with  the  litter  intended  for  the  captive  countess,  had  as- 
sembled before  the  castle  gate.  Agitated  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  control,  Dou^as  made  his  way  through  the 
gathering  crowds,  and  stood  unquestioned  close  beside  the 
utter.  He  did  not  wait  long.  Respectfully  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  himself,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  with 
a  firm,  unfaltering  step,  approached  the  litter.  The  hood 
was  thrown  back,  and  Douglas  could  read  the  effects  of 
withering  agony  on  the  marble  stillness  of  those  beautiful 
features,  though  to  all  else  they  spake  but  firm  and  calm 
resolve ;  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  colour  on  cheek  or  lip 
or  brow  ;  and  though  her  figure  was  as  commanding,  as 
majestic  as  heretofore,  there  was  a  fearful  attenuation  about 
it,  speaking  volumes  to  Lord  James's  heart.  Hereford 
placed  her  in  the  litter,  and  with  a  respectful  salutation, 
turned  away  to  give  some  necessaiy  oraers  to  his  men. 
Bold  in  his  disguise,  Douglas  bent  over  the  countess,  and 
spoke  in  a  low,  feigned  voice  those  words  of  comfort  and 
of  peace  suited  to  his  assumed  character,  but  feigned  as 
it  was,  the  countess  recognised  him  on  that  instant ;  a  con- 
vukive  shudder  passed  turough  her  every  limb,  contracting 
her  features  with  very  agony. 

'*  My  child — my  Alan  !  "  she  whispered,  harrowing  his 
very  soul  beneath  that  voice's  thrilling  woe.  "Douglas, 
hast  thou  heard  ? — yes,  yes :  I  can  read  it  in  thine  awe- 
struck face.  This,  this  is  all  I  have  left  of  him,"  and  she 
partly  drew  from  her  bosom  the  clustering  ringlets  he  re- 
cognised at  once ;  "  yet,  wherefore  should  I  mourn  him,  he 
is  happy.    Bid  his  memory  be  honoured  among  ye,  and  oh. 
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tell  the  govereigii  for  whom  he  fell,  better  a  death  like  this 
than  treachery  and  shame." 

She  had  paused  as  fearing  observation,  but  perceiving  the 
attention  of  all  more  fixed  on  the  glittering  cavalcade  than 
on  herself,  she  placed  one  of  those  glossy  curls  in  the  young 
earl's  hand,  and  continued — 

**  Give  this  to  my  poor  Agnes,  with  her  mother's  blessing, 
and  bid  her  take  comfort,  bid  her  not  weep  and  mourn  for 
me.  A  prison,  even  death  is  preferable  now  to  life,  for  she 
is  cared  for.  I  trust  her  to  oir  Nigel's  love ;  I  know  that 
he  will  tend  her  as  a  brother  till  a  happier  hour  makes  her 
all  his  own.  Commend  me  to  my  sovereign,  and  tell  liim, 
might  I  choose  my  path  again,  despite  its  anguish,  'twould 
be  that  which  I  have  trod.  And  now  tarewej^  young  lord, 
I  bless  thee  for  this  meeting." 

''Dominus  vobiscum  mea  filia^  et  vale,"  responded  the 
supposed  monk,  in  a  loud  voice,  for  he  had  onlv  time  to 
assure  the  countess  by  a  look  of  deep  sympathy  of  his 
willingness  to  execute  her  simplest  wish,  and  hide  the 
ringlet  in  his  bosom,  ere  Hereforcf  turned  towards  him,  with 
a  gaze  of  stern  inquiry.  Ably  concealing  alike  his  emotion 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  Douglas  evaded 
discovery,  and  even  obtained  permission  to  follow  the 
litter  to  the  environs  of  the  town.  He  did  so,  but  the 
countess  addressed  him  not  again ;  and  it  was  with  a  heart- 
sinking  despondency  he  had  turned  to  the  mountains, 
when  the  cavalcade  disappeared  from  his  view.  He  re- 
tained his  monkish  garb  till  he  entered  the  mountain  district, 
where  he  fell  in  with  his  two  companions,  and  they  proceeded, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  quarters  of  their  king. 

A  pause  of  horror  followed  his  narrative,  told  more 
forcibly  and  briefly  by  the  lips  of  Douglas  than  through 
the  cooler  medium  of  the  historian's  pen.  Stunned,  over- 
whelmed, as  if  incapable  of  movement  or  speech,  though 
sense  remained,  Agnes  stood  insensible,  even  to  the  voice 
of  Nigel,  whose  soothing  accents  strove  to  whisper  peace; 
but  when  Douglas  placed  in  her  cold  hand  the  raven  curls 
she  knew  so  well,  when  tenderly  yet  earnestly  he  repeated 
her  mother's  words,  the  poor  girl  repeatedly  pressed  the 
hair  to  her  parched  lips,  and  laid  it  in  her  bosom  ;  and  then 
perceiving  the  sad  and  anxious  face  of  her  beloved,  she 
passed  her  hand  hurriedly  over  her  brow,  and  burying  her 
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head  on  hk  breast,  sense  was  preserved  by  an  agony  of 
taurs. 

It  was  lonff,  lonff  ere  this  aggravated  wretchedness  was 
calmed,  though  the  love  of  many,  the  devotion  of  one  were 
ever  round  her  to  strengthen  and  console.  Svmpathy,  the 
most  heartfelt,  reigned  in  every  bosom.  Of  the  many  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  this  patriot  band,  this  seemed 
if  not  really  the  severest,  more  fraught  with  horror  than 
any  which  had  come  before;  the  youth,  the  gallant  b€Ai^ 
ing,  the  endearing  qualities  of  the  heir  of  Buchan  stood 
forth  with  vivid  clearness  in  the  memories  of  all,  and  there 
were  times  when  they  felt  it  could  not  be,  it  was  too  fearful ; 
and  then  again,  the  too  certain  evidence  of  the  fact, 
witnessed  as  it  had  been  by  one  of  such  tried  truth  as  James 
of  Douglas,  brought  conviction  too  clearly  home,  and  the 
sternest  warrior,  who  would  have  faced  his  own  captivity 
and  death  unmoved,  felt  no  shame  in  the  dimness  which 
gathered  in  his  eye  for  the  fearful  fate  of  the  murdered 
boy. 

In  Eong  Robert's  breast  these  emotions  obtained  yet  more 
powerful  dominion ;  again  did  remorse  distract  lum,  and 
there  were  moments  of  darkness,  when  his  spirit  questioned 
the  justice  of  the  Creator.  Why  was  not  his  crime  visited 
on  his  own  head  ?  Why  did  the  guiltless  and  unstained 
£eJ1  thus  around  him,  and  he  remained  unharmed?  and  it 
needed  all  the  eloquence  of  Nigel,  the  pious  reasonings  of 
the  Abbot  of  Scone,  to  convince  him  that,  dark  and  inscru- 
table as  the  decrees  of  Omnipotence  sometimes  seemed,  in 
his  case  they  were  as  clear  as  the  wisdom  from  which 
they  sprung.  By  chastisement  he  was  purified ;  he  was 
not  yet  fit  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  rignteous  waiting  on 
deatL  Destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  unhappy  country, 
the  remorse  which  bowed  down  his  naturally  haughty  spirit 
was  more  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  his  God,  more  beneficial 
to  his  own  soul,  than  the  one  act  of  devotedness  included 
in  a  brave  man's  death.  Robert  struggled  with  his  de- 
spondency, with  his  souFs  deep  grief,  known  as  it  was  but 
to  himself,  his  confessor,  and  lus  young  brother ;  he  felt  its 
encouragement  would  unnerve  him  for  his  destined  task. 
Other  imperative  matters  now  pressed  round  him,  and  by 
presenting  fr^h  and  increased  danger,  roused  his  energies 
once  more  to  their  wonted  action. 
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The  winter  had  set  in  with  unexampled  severity,  over- 
whehning  snow-storms  filled  np  the  rude  paths  of  tiie 
mountains,  till  ^press  and  ingress  appeared  impossible. 
The  Earl  of  Athol  himself,  who  had.  l^en  the  inseparable 
companion  of  the  Bruce  in  all  his  wanderings,  now  spoke 
of  retiring,  and  passing  the  winter  within  stone  walls^ 
urging  his  sovereign  with  earnest  eloquence  to  take  refuoe 
in  Ireland  till  the  spring,  when  they  would  reassemUe 
under  arms,  and  perhaps  take  the  tyrant  Edward  once  more 
by  surprise. 

Bruce  knew  the  veteran  nobleman  too  well  to  attribute 
this  advice  to  any  motive  save  deep  interest  in  his  safety. 
He  saw,  too,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
main as  they  then  were,  without  serious  evils  alike  to  his 
female  and  male  companions;  the  common  soldiers,  steady 
and  firm  as  they  still  continued  in  loyaltv,  yet  were  con- 
tinually dispersing,  promising  to  reassemble  in  the  spring, 
but  declaring  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  struggling 
against  the  English,  when  the  very  elements  were  at  war 
against  them.  With  a  sad  foreboding,  Robert  saw,  and 
communicated  to  his  devoted  wife  the  necessity  of  their 
separation.  He  felt  that  it  was  right  and  best,  and  there- 
fore he  resisted  all  her  tearful  entreaties  still  to  linger  by 
his  side ;  her  child  was  suffering,  for  her  tender  years  could 
not  bear  up  against  the  cold  and  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  yet  even  that  claim  seemed  less  to  the 
mother's  heart  than  the  vision  of  her  husband  enduring 
increase  of  hardship  alone.  Her  acquiescence  was  indeed  at 
length  obtained,  but  dimmed  by  many  very  bitter  tears. 

A  hasty  consultation  with  his  few  remaining  friends 
^roeedily  decided  the  Bruce's  plans.  The  castle  of  KO- 
wimmie,  a  strong  fortress  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Don, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  yet  remained  to  him,  and  thitlier,  under 
the  escort  of  his  brother  Nigel  and  three  hundred  men, 
the  king  determined  to  send  his  wife  and  child,  and  the 
other  ladies  of  his  court.  Himself,  his  three  brothers, 
Edward,  Alexander,  and  Thomas,  Douglas,  Sir  Niel  Camp- 
bell, and  his  remaining  two  hundred  followers,  resolved  on 
cautiously  making  their  way  southward  across  Loch  Lomond, 
and  proceed  thence  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  there  to  await 
the  spring.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan.  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
was  despatched  without  delay  to  conciliate  Angus,  Loni  of 
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tlie  Ides,  to  whom  Cantire  then  belonged.  Knowing  he 
was  unfriendly  to  his  near  neighbours,  the  Lords  of  Lorn, 
the  king  trusted  he  should  find  in  him  a  powerful  ally.  To 
appeal  yet  more  stron^l^  to  the  chivalric  hospitality  which 
characterised  the  chieftain,  Sir  Niel  consented  that  his  wife 
and  daughter  Isoline  should  accompany  him.  Lady  Gamp- 
bell  had  too  lately  undergone  the  grief  and  anxiety  atten- 
dant on  the  supposed  loss  of  her  husband  to  consent  to 
another  parting.  Even  the  king,  her  brother,  sought  not 
to  dissuade  her ;  but  all  persuasions  to  induce  Ames  to  ac- 
company them  were  vain;  bitter  as  the  pang  of  separation 
was  to  her  already  aching  heart — ^for  Lady  Campbell  and 
Isoline  were  both  most  dear  to  her — she  steistdily  resolved  to 
remain  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants,  and  thus  share 
the  fate  of  her  betrothed. 

**  Did  not  my  mother  commend  me  to  thy  care  ?  Did  she 
not  bid  thee  tend  me  as  a  brother  until  happier  hours,  and 
shall  I  seek  other  guardianship  than  thine,  my  Nigel  V  were 
her  whispered  words,  and  Nigel  could  not  answer  them.  So 
pure,  so  unselfish  was  her  love,  that  though  he  felt  his  happi- 
ness would  have  departed  with  her  presence,  could  he  have 
commanded  words  he  would  have  implored  her  to  seek  the 
hospitality  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  as  a  securer  home  than 
Eildrummie.  Those  forebodings  already  alluded  to  had  re- 
turned with  darker  weight  from  the  hour  his  separation  from 
his  brother  was  resolved  on.  He  evinced  no  sign  of  his  inward 
thoughts,  he  uttered  no  word  of  dissent,  for  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  sovereign  was  indeed  as  precious  as  it 
was  honourable ;  but  there  was  a  mournful  expression  on 
his  beautiful  countenance — when  unobserved,  it  would  rest 
upon  his  brother — ^that  Agnes  could  not  define,  although  it 
filled  her  spirit  with  incomprehensible  alarm,  and  urged  her 
yet  more  to  abide  by  his  side. 

The  dreaded  day  arrived  at  length,  and  agonized  was 
indeed  that  parting.  Cheerfully  the  kinff  looked,  and 
hopefully  he  spoke,  but  it  had  no  power  to  cfum  the  whelm- 
ing tide  of  sorrow  in  which  his  wife  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Again  and  again  she  returned  to  that  faithful  heart  which 
bore  so  fondly,  so  forbearingly,  with  all  her  faults  and 
weaknesses,  and  Margory,  although  she  could  not  compre- 
hend the  extent  of  sorrow  experienced  by  her  mother,  wept 
bitterly  at  her  side.     Nor  were  they  the    only  sufferers. 
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Some  indeed  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  relatiTes  amid 
the  band  which  accompanied  them  to  Ealdrummie,  but  by 
fiir  the  greater  number  clung  to  the  necks  of  brothers, 
fEkthers,  husbands,  whose  faithful  and  loving  companions 
l^ey  had  been  so  long — clung  to  them  and  wept,  as  if  a 
long  dim  vista  of  sorrow  and  separation  stretched  before 
them.  Danger,  indeed,  was  around  them,  and  the  very  fiict 
of  their  l^ing  thus  compelled  to  divide,  appeared  to 
heighten  the  perils,  and  tacitly  acknowledge  them  as  too 
great  to  be  endured. 

With  pain  and  difficulty  the  iron-souled  warriors  at 
length  tore  themselves  from  the  embrace  of  those  they  held 
most  dear.  The  knights  and  their  foUowers  had  closed 
round  the  litteis,  and  commenced  their  march.  No  clarion 
sent  its  shrill  blast  on  the  mountain  echoes,  no  inspiring 
drum  reverberated  through  the  glens — ^all  was  mournfully 
still ;  as  the  rudest  soldier  revered  the  grief  he  beheld,  and 
shrunk  from  disturbing  it  by  a  sound. 

King  Bobert  stood  alone,  on  the  spot  where  Sir  Christo- 
pher Ssaton  had  borne  from  him  his  wife  and  child.  His 
eyes  still  watched  their  litter;  his  thoughts  still  lingered 
with  them  alone ;  full  of  affection,  anxiety,  sadness,  they 
were  engrossed,  but  not  defined.  He  was  aroused  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  younger  brother,  who,  bareheaded, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  in  a  voice  strangely  hu^ky, 
murmured — 

"  My  sovereign,  my  brother,  bless  me,  oh,  bless  me,  ere 
we  part." 

"  My  blessing — the  blessing  of  one  they  deem  accursed ; 
and  to  thee,  good,  noble,  stainless  as  thou  art.  Nigel, 
Nigel,  do  not  mock  me  thus,"  answered  the  king,  bitterness 
^struffgling  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  as  he  laid  his  hand, 
which  strangely  trembled,  on  the  young  man's  lowered 
head.  '*  Alas !  bring  I  not  evil  and  misery  and  death  on 
all  who  love  me  ?  What,  what  may  my  blessing  bring 
to  thee  r 

"  Joy,  bright  joy  in  the  hour  of  mirth  and  comfort ;  oh, 
untold-of  comfort  in  the  time  of  sorrow,  imprisonment, 
death.  My  brother,  my  brother,  oh,  refuse  it  not ;  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  c^ist  not  know  how  Nigel  loves 
ihee." 

Robert  gazed  at  him  till  every    thought,  every   feeling 
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mm  lost  in  the  sudden  sensation  of  diead  kst  ill  fifhonld 
oome  to  him ;  it  had  overtaken  one  as  Mr  in  promise,  as 
bekrred,  and  yet  younger;  and  oh,  if  death  sdected  the 
best,  the  loveliest,  the  dearest,  would  it  next  £eJ1  on  him  ? 
The  thought  was  such  absolute  a^ny,  that  the  previous 
suffering  of  that  hour  was  lost  before  it. 

*' Bless  thee-— oh,  may  Gkxl  in  heaven  bless  thee,  my 
brave,  my  noble  Nigel!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  burst  of 
emotion,  perfectly  appalling  in  one  generally  so  controlled, 
and  raising  him,  he  strained  him  convulsively  to  his  heart 
**  Yet  why  should  we  part  f  he  added,  after  a  long  pause ; 
''  why  did  I  fix  on  th^  for  this  office — are  there  not  others  7 
Nigel,  Nigel,  say  but  the  word,  and  thou  shalt  rest  with 
me:  danger,  privation,  exile  we  have  borne,  and  may  still 
share  together.  Why  should  I  send  thee  fiom  me,  dearest, 
most  beloved  of  all  who  call  me  brother  ?" 

"  Why  V*  answered  Nigel,  raising  his  glistening  eyes 
from  his  brother's  shoulder,  "  why,  dear  Bobert  ?  because 
thine  eye  could  read  my  heart  and  trust  it;  because  thou 
knewest  I  would  watch  over  those  who  bear  thy  name,  who 
are  dear  to  thee,  even  as  thy  noble  self.  Oh,  do  not  renent 
thee  of  thy  choice ;  'tis  hard  to  bear  alone  danger,  so  long 
encountered  hand  in  hand,  yet  as  thou  hast  decided  let  it 
be.  Thy  words  have  sootned  my  yearning  heart,  which 
craved  to  list  thy  voice  once  more  ;  and  now  then,  my  noble 
Uege  and  brother,  farewell.  Think  on  thy  Nigel's  words; 
even  when  misery  is  round  thee  thou  shalt,  thou  shalt  be 
blessed.  Think  on  them,  my  Robert,  and  then  when  joy 
and  liberty  and  conquest  crown  thee,  oh,  forget  not 
Nigel." 

He  threw  his  arms  around  him,  imprinted  a  fervent 
kiss  on  his  cheek,  and  was  out  of  signt  ere  the  kincr 
by  sign  or  word  could  arrest  his  progress.  One  hasty  bound 
forward  Robert  indeed  made,  but  a  dimness  stole  over  his 
sight,  and  for  one  brief  minute  he  sunk  down  on  the  grassy 
and  wlien  he  lifted  his  head  again,  there  were  burning 
tears  upon  his  cheek. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

The  haidshipe  and  dangers  attendant  on  King  Bobert's 
pno^reaB  southward,  mingled  as  they  were  with  the  yeiy 
inin|i  of  romance,  are  so  well  known  to  every  reader  ot 
Scddash  history  tiiat  they  mu^t  be  ezdaded  from  oar  pages^ 
althoogjli  a  tale  of  chivalry  would  seem  tiie  very  place  £or 
their  insertion. 

Tlie  life  of  no  hero,  no  soverei^,  no  general,  presents  ns 
with  a  parallel  to  the  lone  and  dreary  passage  of  Looh 
Lomond.  We  hear  of  an  ancient  and  a  modem  Hannibal 
crossing  the  snowy  Alps,  but  it  was  at  the  head  of  tri- 
umphant armies :  it  was  carrying  war  and  victory  into  an 
enemy's  land,  ana  there  was  glory  in  the  danger — the  gl(ny 
and  pride  of  successful  ambition.  But  there  was  greater  and 
truer  heroism  in  the  spirit  which  struggled  on  when  the 
broad,  deep  waters  of  Loch  Lomond  lay  between  them  and 
comparative  safety  ;  when  'mid  falling  snow  and  howling 
winds  he  cheered  his  drooping  and  euiausted  followers  by 
reading  aloud  a  spirit-stirring  romance,  to  which  they  lis- 
tened enwrapt  and  charmed,  little  imagining  their  own 
situation  was  one  of  far  greater  peril,  or  more  exciting  ro- 
mance than  any  which  the  volume  so  vividly  described. 
A  leaky  boat,  which  scarcely  allowed  three  men  to  cross  in 
safety,  was  their  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  a  day  and 
night  passed  ere  the  two  hundred  followers  of  the  Bruce 
assembled  on  the  opposite  side.  The  cheerful  blast  of  his 
bugle,  which  sound^  to  form  them  in  bands  before  him  on 
the  beach,  was  answered  by  one  whose  unexpected  appear- 
ance occasioned  such  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  king,  that  the 
exertions  both  of  body  and  mind  of  the  last  few  hours 
were  forgotten.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  since  the 
taial  battle  of  Methven  had  been  numbered  amongst  the 
dead,  and  lamented  by  his  royal  master  with  grief  as  deep  as 
the  joy  was  exceeding  which  greeted  him  again.  Mutual  was 
the  tale  of  suffering  each  had  to  relate,  few  and  faint  the 
hopes  and  prospects  to  communicate,  but  so  many  were  the 
friends  the  patriots  had  lost,  that  the  reappearance  of  the 
venerable  nobleman  infused  a  new  and  brighter  spirit  amid 
the  aUnost  despairing  men. 
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That  the  Earl  of  Lennox  had  found  a  kind  and  hospitable 
home  in  the  dominion  of  the  Lord  of  Ae  Ues,  and  re- 
ceived welcome  and  favour  from  the  chieftain  himself,  was 
justly  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  the  fugitive  king.  Ouided 
Dv  him,  the  intricacies  of  their  path  were  smoothed,  and 
they  reached  their  destination  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
had  performed  his  mission  weU,  and  kindness  and  trutn  so 
lonff  unknown,  now  eitferly  opened  their  hearths  and  hearts 
to  tne  patriot  king.  Scorning  alike  the  Scottish  and  'Rngliah 
authority,  Angus,  Lord  of  uie  Isles,  had  formed  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  now  felt  pride  in  receiving  in  hia 
territories  the  only  sovereign  he  had  felt  inclina^on  to  re- 
vere. The  daring  heroism,  the  unshaken  spirit  of  the 
Bruce,  were  akin  to  his  own  wild  and  reckless  courage,  and 
had  there  been  no  actual  claim  and  right  in  Bobert's  pre* 
tensions  to  the  crown,  Angus  would  still  have  declared  uiat 
he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  sovereign  worthy  to  assume  it.  All, 
then,  of  state  and  dignity  whicn  he  could  assemble  round 
him  were  proffered  to  the  king,  and  had  there  been  less 

Knerosity,    less    chivalric    honour  in    his    character,  King 
}bert  might  have  passed  the  winter  months  in  comparative 
security  and  comfort. 

Angus  indeed  spoke  daringly  and  slightingly  of  the 
English  force,  and  nad  his  inmost  soul  been  read,  would 
have  ioyed  had  they  ventured  to  attack  him,  that  he  might 
show  his  skill  and  bravery  in  resisting  and  defending  against 
their  united  force  the  sovereign  who  had  confided  in  his 
gallantry  and  honour ;  but  Robert  knew  better  thui  the  rude 
chieftain  the  devastating  warfare  which  characterised  Ed- 
ward's efforts  at  subjection,  and  his  whole  soul  shrunk  from 
exposing  An^  and  his  true-hearted  followers  to  the  utter 
rum  which,  if  he  were  once  known  to  be  amongst  them, 
would  inevitably  ensue.  At  once  to  secure  his  personal 
concealment,  and  yet  to  withdraw  from  Cantire  witnout  in 
any  way  offending  the  high  spirit  of  the  island  diieftain, 
Bruce  resolved  on  making  the  little  island  of  l^tMin  the 
winter  refuse  of  himself  and  his  two  hundred  followers. 

Inhabited  by  the  MacDonalds,  who  were  of  course  sub- 
ject to  their  general  chief,  though  divided  from  him  by  the 
channel,  Bruce  was  still  under  the  generous  protection  of 
his  friend,  and  therefore  Angus  could  bring  forward  no  ob» 
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jection  to  the  proposal,  save  the  miserable  poverty^  the  many 
discomforts  of  the  barren  islet,  and  entreat  with  all  his  na- 
tural eloquence  that  King  Robert  would  still  remain  in  the 
peninsula.  The  ai^uments  of  the  king,  however,  prevailed. 
A  small  fleet,  better  manned  than  built,  was  instantly  made 
ready  for  his  service,  and  Angus  himself  conveyed  the  king 
in  lus  own  galley  to  his  destined  residence.  The  aspect  m 
the  island,  the  savage  appearance  and  manner  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  indeed  such  as  to  strike  despondinjgly  and  pain- 
fiolly  on  the  hearts  of  any  less  inured  to  suffering  than  King 
Bobert  and  his  devoted  adherents.  To  them  it  was  welcome, 
for  they  justly  felt  the  eye  of  Edward  could  scarcely  reach 
them  toere.  It  was  a  painful  alternative  to  warrior  spirits 
such  as  theirs  that  the  safety  of  their  country  depended  on 
their  inaction  and  concealment  ;  yet  as  their  king,  their 
patriot  king,  was  still  amongst  them,  there  was  much,  much 
to  hope  and  cherish  still.  That  their  gentler  friends  and 
relatives  were,  they  hoped  and  believed,  in  a  place  of  safety, 
was  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  though  neither  entreaty  nor  com- 
mand could  persuade  the  Lady  Campbell  and  her  daughter 
Isoline  to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  of  the  inland 
chieftain.  It  was  nothing  to  them  that  they  were  the  only 
females  'mid  that  warrior  train,  that  many  hardships  were 
around  them  still.  Neither  Sir  Niel  nor  the  king  could  re- 
sist their  pleadings,  and  ere  the  sun  of  spring  had  shed  its 
influence  on  the  heart  of  man  as  well  as  the  hardened  earth, 
there  were  many  who  mourned  that  a  separation  had  taken 
place,  who  wished  that  fatigue  and  anxiety  had  still  been 
met  together. 

Many  weeks  before  King  Kobert  retreated  to  the  island  of 
Rathlin,  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  had  conducted  his  precious  charge 
in  safety  to  the  castle  of  Eildrummie,  whose  feeble  garrison 
gladly  flung  open  their  gates  to  receive  them. 

It  was  a  strong  fortress  situated  on  a  circular  mount, 
overhanging  the  nver  Don,  which  at  that  point  ever  rushed 
darkly  and  stormily  along  ;  the  mount,  though  not  steep, 
was  full  two  miles  in  circumference,  from  base  to  brow 
occupied  by  the  castle,  which  was  erected  in  that  massive 
yet  irregular  form  peculiar  to  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  A  deep,  broad  moat  or  fosse,  constantly  supplied  by 
the  river,  defended  the  castle  wall,  which  ran  round  the 
moiind^  irregularly  indeed,  for  there  were  indentations  and 
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aharp  angles,  occasioned  by  the  uneven  gioand,  each  of  whidi 
was  guarded  by  a  strong  tuiret  or  tower,  riaing  fiom  the 
wall  The  wall  itself  was  some  four-and-twoity  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  in  thickness,  consequently  the  places  be- 
tween the  turrets  on  the  top  of  the  wall  formed  broad  level 
pktforms,  which  in  case  of  a  siege  were  generaUy  kept 
strongly  guarded.  Facing  the  east,  and  commanding  a  view 
of  the  river  and  adjacent  country,  stood  the  barbaoftn  gate 
and  drawbridge,  which  latter  was  further  defended  by  strong 
oaken  doors  and  an  iron  portcullis,  forming  the  great  gate 
of  the  castle  wall,  and  the  principal  entrance  into  tiie 
fortress.  Two  towers  of  immense  strength,  united  by  a  nar- 
row, dimly-lighted  passage,  guarded  this  gate,  and  on  these 
depended  the  grate  or  portcullis,  which  was  lowered  or 
raised  by  internal  machinery.  Within  the  castle  wall  was 
the  outer  ballium  or  court,  oontaininff  son^e  small,  low-roofed 
dwellings,  the  residence  of  many  leudal  retainers  of  the 
baron.  A  rude  church  or  chapel  was  also  within  this  court, 
holding  a  communication  with  the  keep  or  principal  part  of 
the  castle  by  means  of  a  passa^  in  the  uiird  wall,  which 
divided  the  ballium  irom  the  mner  court.  In  very  large 
castles  there  were  in  general  a  second  fosse,  wall,  gate,  and 
towers  guarding  the  keep,  and  thus  making  a  complete 
division  between  it  and  the  ballium,  but  the  original  owners 
of  Eildrummie,  less  rich  and  powerful  suzerains  than  their 
equals  in  South  Britain,  were  probably  contented  with 
merely  a  stout  wall  to  divide  tneir  own  sovereign  resi- 
dence from  their  more  plebeian  foUowers.  The  keep 
itself,  constructed  like  all  other  similar  buildings  of  the  age, 
was  a  massive  tower,  covering  but  a  small  square,  and  four 
or  five  stories  high.  There  were  attempts  at  luxury  in  the 
chambers  within,  but  to  modem  taste  the  Norman  luxury 
was  little  better  than  rudeness  ;  and  certainly  though  the 
cushions  were  soft  and  richly  embroidered,  the  arras  in 
some  of  the  apartments,  splendid  specimens  of  needlework, 
and  the  beautifully  carved  and  often  inlaid  oaken  walls  of 
others,  gave  evidence  of  both  taste  and  talent,  yet  the  dim 
light  seemed  to  shed  a  gloom  and  heaviness  over  the  whole 
range  of  rooms  and  passages,  which  no  skill  of  workmanship 
or  richness  of  material  could  remove.  The  windows  were 
invariablv  small,  and  very  lon^  and  narrow,  and  set  in  walls 
of  such  huge  tluckness,  that  the  sun  had  barely  power  even 
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in  his  summer  splendour,  to  penetrate  the  dusky  panes. 
In  this  keep  was  the  great  hall  of  audience,  and  for  the 
banquet,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  the  dais  was  invariably 
found,  and  dark  and  loathsome  dungeons  formed  its  basement. 

The  roof  of  Eildrummie  keep  was  flatter  than  the  gene- 
rality  of  Norman  castles,  its  four  angles  being  surmounted 
more  by  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  turrets ;  but  one 
rose  from  the  centre,  round,  and  pierced  by  loopholes,  tur- 
reted  at  the  top,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
adjoining  country ;  from  this  tower  the  banner  of  the  baron 
always  waved,  and  its  non-appearance  excited  some  indig- 
nation in  the  breast  of  Nigel  Bruce,  for  his  warrior  spint 
had  no  sympathy  with  this  timorous  excuse,  that  did  it  wave 
at  such  a  time  it  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  English, 
whereas  did  it  elevate  no  symbol  of  defiance  its  garrison 
might  pass  unquestioned. 

"  Up  with  tlie  banner  of  Scotland  and  the  Bruce ! "  were 
the  first  commands  of  Sir  Nigel,  as  he  stood  within  the  bal- 
lium,  surrounded  by  his  charge  and  followers.  "  Shall  we, 
pledged  as  we  are  to  our  country  and  king,  even  seem  to 
stand  neutral  and  conceal  our  colours,  as  ashamed  of  them  ? 
ShaU  this  be  ? " 

He  was  answered  by  a  simultaneous  rush  towards  the 
keep,  and  at  his  word  the  folds  of  the  broad  banner  waved 
exultingly  from  the  tower,  its  appearance  hailed  by  a  loud 
shout  from  those  beneath,  and  by  a  bright  and  momentary 
gleam  of  sunshine  flashing  through  the  heavy  clouds. 

"  Ha  I  see  ye,  my  friends,  even  heaven  smiles  on  us," 
exclaimed  the  young  knight,  triumphantly,  and  smiling 
cheerily  on  his  fair  friends,  as  with  gay  words  and  graceful 
action  he  marshalled  them  into  the  keep.  '  It  was  while 
doing  so  that  Agnes  marked  the  figure  of  an  old,  yet  majestic 
looking  man,  whose  eyes,  still  bright  and  flashing,  though 
his  white  hair  denoted  extreme  old  age,  were  fixed  im- 
movably on  the  face  and  form  of  Nigel.  It  was  a  peculiar 
glance,  strained,  eager,  and  yet  mournful,  holding  her  attention 
so  fascinated  that  she  paused  in  her  onward  way,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  NigeL 

"  I  know  him  not,  love,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
"  I  should  deem  him  minstrel  by  his  garb,  or  seer,  or  both 
perchance,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  conjoined.  I  will  speak 
with  him  when  my  present  grateful  task  is  done." 
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Bat  it  was  the  next  morning  ere  he  had  the  opportonitjr 
of  doing  so,  for  much  devolved  on  the  yoang  senescnal.  Bfe 
had  to  visit  the  outworks,  the  stores,  the  offices,  to  give 
multitudinous  orders,  and  receive  various  intelligences,  to 
review  the  present  garrison  and  his  own  followers,  and  assign 
to  each  his  post ;  and  though  ablv  aided  by  Sir  Christopher 
Seaton  and  other  of  his  officers,  all  this  occupied  much  tmie. 
The  outworks  he  found  in  excellent  condition,  the  barbacan, 
of  massive  stone,  seemed  well  enabled  to  resist  attack, 
should  it  be  made ;  the  machinery  of  the  drawbridge  was 
in  good  order,  and  enabled  to  be  drawn  up  or  let  down 
at  a  moment's  warning.  The  stores  and  granaries,  which 
were  contained  in  the  towers  on  the  castle  wall,  were 
very  amply  provided,  though  Nigel,  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  peaceful  temper  of  the  country,  despatched  trusty 
messengers  without  delay  for  further  supplies.  That  this 
fortress,  almost  the  only  one  remaining  to  his  brother,  would 
remain  unmolested,  Nigel  did  not  for  one  moment  believe, 
but  he  did  hope  that,  in  case  of  a  siege,  if  amply  provided 
with  stores,  it  might  hold  out  till  the  intense  cola  of  the 
season  and  climate  would  turn  the  besiegers  from  their  pur- 
pose ;  at  all  events,  the  advancing  winter  would  be  more 
favourable  to  the  besieged  than  the  besiegers,  and  though 
the  garrison  was  comparatively  small,  the  place  itself  was 
of  such  great  strength  as  to  guarantee  the  indulgence  of 
his  hopes.  That  the  original  garrison  were  too  timorous 
and  wavering  for  him  to  place  much  dependence  on  them 
he  readily  perceived,  but  he  trusted  much  to  the  beneficial 
influence  wTiich  his  own  steady,  true-hearted  foUowers  might 
be  enabled  to  infuse. 

Nigel  was  young,  brave,  and  animated  by  every  feeling 
which  inspires  courage  and  hope  in  the  buoyant  heart  of 
youth.  The  gloom  which  haa  oppressed  him  in  parting 
with  his  brother,  and  indeed  had  partially  clouded  his  spirit 
during  their  rapid  journey,  vanished  before  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  thronged  roimd  him,  now  that  he  felt 
himself  the  guard  and  seneschal  of  the  castle  intrusted  to 
his  charge ;  now  that  new  duties  devolved  on  him,  duties 
particularly  dear  to  a  young  and  gallant  spirit  like  his  own  ; 
duties,  too,  that  bound  him  closer  and  closer  with  the  gentle 
being  in  whose  welfare  and  happiness  his  own  were  slmned. 
It  was  with  a  bright  smile,  then,  and  animated  brow  he 
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joined  his  Agnes  early  the  following  morning,  in  a  stroll 
through  a  small  woody  enclosure  dignified  hy  the  name  of 
garden,  which  occupied  part  of  the  inner  court.  The  old 
minstrel  who  had  so  attracted  the  attention  of  Agnes  was 
there  before  them.  He  stood  against  a  projecting  buttress, 
his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  fixed,  it  seemea,  on  vacancy,  and 
evidently  not  aware  he  was  approached  till  Nigel  spoke. 

*'  Otood  morrow,  father.  I  thought  we  had  been  the  ear- 
liest to  greet  this  fresh  and  frosty  air,  save  those  on  guard, 
yet  you  are  before  us.  Nay,  wherefore  doff"  thy  cap,  good 
£iither  ?    The  air  is  somewhat  too  frosty  for  thy  silverea  head." 

"  I  cannot  doff  it  to  a  nobler,  gentle  youth,"  answered  the 
old  man,  courteously,  ''save  to  my  sovereign's  self;  and  as 
his  representative,  I  nay  willing  homage  to  his  brother." 

"  Ua !  dost  thou  know  me,  father  ?  and  was  it  because  I 
am  King  Robert's  brother  thine  eyes  so  rested  on  me  yester- 
mom,  mournfully,  methought,  as  if  the  joy  with  which 
I  hailed  the  gleam  of  sunshine  smiling  on  our  banner  had 
little  echo  in  tny  breast." 

"  Not  that,  not  that,"  answered  the  old  man,  tremulously ; 
"  I  scarce  remarked  it,  for  my  thoughts  were  in  that  future 
which  is  sometimes  given  me  to  read.  I  saw  thee,  noble 
youth,  but  'twas  not  here.  Dim  visions  come  across  my 
waking  hours ;  it  is  not  well  to  note  them,"  and  he  tumea 
away  as  if  he  might  not  meet  those  eager  eyes. 

"  Not  here !  yet  I  was  at  his  side,  good  father,"  and 
Agnes  laid  her  fair  hand  on  the  old  man's  arm. 

"  Thou  wert,  thou  wert,  my  child.  Beautiful,  beautiful ! " 
he  half  whispered,  as  he  laid  his  arm  dreainily  on  those 
golden  curls,  and  looked  on  her  face;  "yet  hath  sorrow 
touched  thee,  maiden.  Thv  mom  of  life  hath  been  o'er- 
clouded  ;  its  shadow  lingers  yet." 

"  Too  tmly  speakest  thou,  father,"  replied  Nigel,  drawing 
Agnes  closer  to  nis  heart,  for  tears  were  starting  in  her  eyes  ; 
**  yet  will  not  love  soon  chase  that  sorrow.  Tnou  who  canst 
penetrate  the  future,  seer  of  the  Bmce's  line,  tell  me,  shall 
she  not  be  mine  ? " 

The  old  man  looked  on  them  both,  and  then  his  e^es 
became  fixed  on  vacancy ;  long  and  painfully  once  or  twice 
he  passed  his  hand  across  his  high,  pale  brow. 

"  Vain,  vain,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  but  one  vision  comes  to 
mine  aching  sight,  and  there  she  seems  thine  own.     She  is 
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thine  owiiT-bat  I  know  not  how  that  will  be.  Ask  me  no 
m<ne  ;  the  dream  is  passing.  'Tis  a  sad  and  fearfiil  gift. 
Others  may  triumph  in  the  power,  but  for  me  'tis  sad,  'tis 
Tery  sad." 

"  Sad  !  nay,  is  it  not  joy  the  anticipating  ioy  ?"  answered 
Nigel,  with  animation  *  '*  to  look  on  a  beloved  one,  i^d  mark, 
amid  the  clouds  of  distance,  glory,  and  honour,  and  love 
entwining  on  his  path  ?  to  look  through  the  shades  of  pre- 
sent sorrow,  and  discern  the  sunbeam  afar  off — is  there  not 
joy  in  this  ?" 

"  Aye,  gentle  youth  ;  but  now,  oh,  now  is  there  aught 
in  Scotland  to  whisper  these  bright  things  ?  There  was  re- 
joicing, and  glory,  and  triumph  around  the  patriot  Wallace. 
Scotland  sprung  from  her  sluggish  sleep,  ana  gave  back  her 
echo  to  his  inspiring  call.  Ilooked  upon  the  hero's  beam- 
ing brow,  I  met  the  sparkle  of  his  brilliant  eye,  I  bowed 
before  the  native  majesty  of  his  god-like  form,  but  there 
was  no  joy  for  me.  Dark  masses  of  clouds  closed  round  the 
present  suushine ;  the  present  fled  like  a  mist  before  them, 
and  they  oped,  and  then — there  was  still  Wallace  ;  but,  oh  ! 
how  did  I  see  him  ?  the  scaffold,  the  cord,  the  mocking 
crowds,  the  steel-clad  guards — all,  all,  even  as  he  felL  My 
children !  my  children  !  was  there  joy  in  this  ? " 

There  was  a  thrilling  pathos  in  the  old  man's  voice,  that 
touched  the  very  heart  of  his  listeners.  Agnes  clung  closer 
to  the  arm  of  her  betrothed,  and  looked  up  tearfully  in  his 
face ;  his  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  his  lip  slightly  quivered. 
There  was  evidently  a  desire  to  speak,  to  utter  some  inquiry, 
but  he  looked  on  that  sweet  face,  upturned  to  his,  and  the 
unspoken  words  died  in  an  inarticulate  murmur  on  his  lips. 

"  My  brother,"  he  said,  at  length,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty, though  it  was  evident  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  this  was  not  the  question  he  had  meant  to  ask, 
"  my  noble  brother,  will  thy  glorious  struggles,  thy  perse- 
vering valour  end  in  this  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  rrophet 
and  seer,  hast  thou  e'er  gazed  on  him — ^him,  the  hope,  the 
loy,  the  glory  of  the  line  of  Bruce  ?  Hast  thou  gassed  on 
him,  and  was  there  no  joy  there  ? " 

"Yes!"  answered  the  old  man,  starting  from  his  posture 
of  despondency,  and  raising  his  hands  with  animated  fer- 
Tour,  while  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  dis- 
tance sparkled  with  all  the  fire  of  youth.    "Yes I  I  have 
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gaeed  upon  that  face,  and  in  present  and  in  fdtore  it  is 
glorious  still.  Thick  mists  had  arisen  round  him,  well-nigh 
concealing  him  within  their  murky  folds,  but  still,  still  as  a 
star  penetrating  through  cloud,  and  mist,  and  space,  till  it 
sees  its  own  bright  semblance  in  the  ocean  depths,  so  has  that 
brow,  circled  by  its  diadem  of  freedom,  gleamed  back  u^on 
mine  aching  sight,  and  I  have  seen  and  known  there  is  joy 
for  Bruce  and  ocotland  yet !" 

*'  Then  there  is  joy  for  all  true  Scottish  men,  good  father, 
and  so  will  we  chase  all  sadness  from  our  brows  and  hearts, 
replied  Ni^el,  lightly.     "  Gome,  tell  us  of  the  past,  and  not  the 
future,  while  we  stroll ;  thou  hast  traditions,  hast  thou  not> 
to  while  away  an  hour  V* 

"  Nay,  my  young  lord,"  replied  the  seer,  "hast  thou  not 
enough  in  tne  present,  embodied  as  it  is  in  this  fair  maiden's 
dreaming  eye  and  loving  heart  ?  the  minstrel's  harp  and  an- 
cient lore  are  for  the  evening  hour,  not  for  a  time  and  com- 
panion such  as  this/'  and  with  an  audible  blessing  he  turned 
away,  leaving  them  to  their  stroll  together. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  an  eflfort  Nigel  could  take 
advantage  of  his  absence,  and  make  good  use  of  moments  so 
blissful  to  hearts  that  love.  There  was  something  in  the  old 
man's  mournful  tone  and  glance  when  it  rested  upon  him,  that 
answered  strangely  and  sadly  to  the  spirit-voice  breathing  in 
his  own  bold  breast.  It  seemed  to  touch  that  chord  inde- 
finably, yet  felt  by  the  vibration  of  every  nerve  which  fol- 
lowed. He  roused  himself,  however,  and  ere  they  joined  the 
morning  meal,  there  was  a  brighter  smile  on  the  lip  and  heart 
of  Agnes  than  had  rested  there  for  many  a  long  day. 

For  a  few  weeks  there  was  peace  both  within  and  without 
the  castle  of  Kildrummie.  The  relief,  the  shelter  which  its 
walls  afforded  to  the  wearied  and  exhausted  wanderers  was 
at  first  felt  and  enjoyed  alone.  Many  of  the  frailer  sex  were 
far  too  exhausted  and  disabled  by  a  variety  of  sufferings,  to 
be  sensible  of  an3rthing  but  that  greater  comforts  than  had 
been  theirs  for  many  painful  months  were  now  possessed; 
but  when  their  strength  became  partially  restored,  when 
these  comforts  became  sufficiently  familiar  to  admit  of  other 
thoughts,  the  queen's  fortitude  began  to  waver.  It  was  not 
the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment  which  caused  her  to  urge 
her  accompanying  her  husband,  on  the  plea  of  becoming 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  his  love  if  separated  from  him. 
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Margaret  of  Mar  was  not  bom  for  a  heroine;  more  espe- 
dally  to  act  on  such  a  stormy  stage  as  Scotland.  Full  of 
IdncUv  feeling,  of  affection,  confidence,  gentleness,  one  that 
would  have  drooped  and  died  had  her  doom  been  to  pass 
tiuough  life  unloved,  her  yielding  mind  took  its  tone  and 
colouring  from  those  with  whom  she  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated; not  indeed  from  the  rude  and  evil,  for  from  those 
she  intuitively  shrunk.  Beneath  her  husband's  influence^ 
cradled  in  his  love,  her  spirit  received  and  cherished  the  re^ 
flection  of  his  strength,  of  itself,  she  too  truly  felt  it  had  none; 
and  consequently  when  that  beloved  one  was  far  away,  the 
leflection  passed  from  her  mind  even  as  the  gleam  of  his  ar- 
mour  from  the  mirror  on  which  it  glanced,  and  Margaret 
was  weak  and  timorous  again.  She  had  thought,  and  hoped, 
and  prayed,  her  unfeigned  admiration  of  Isabella  of  Buchan, 
her  meek  and  beautifril  appreciation  of  those  qualities  and 
candid  acknowledgement  that  such  was  the  character  most 
adapted  to  her  warrior  husband,  would  bring  more  steadi- 
ness and  courage  to  her  own  woman  breast.  Alas !  the 
fearful  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  heroic  countess  came 
with  such  a  shock  to  the  weaker  soul  of  Margaret,  that  if 
she  had  obtained  any  increase  of  courage^  it  was  at  once  an- 
nihilated, and  the  desponding  fancy  entered  her  mind,  that 
if  evil  reached  one  so  noble,  so  steadfast  in  thought  and  in 
action,  how  might  she  hope  to  escape ;  and  now,  when 
weakened  and  depressed  alilce  by  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, such  fancies  obtained  so  much  possession  of  her  that 
she  became  more  and  more  restless.  The  exertions  of  Sir 
Nigel  and  his  companions,  even  of  her  own  friends,  failed  in 
rousing  or  infusing  strength.  Sometimes  it  was  vague  con- 
jectures as  to  the  &te  of  her  husband,  the  dread  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  foes — a  catastrophe  which  not  only 
herself  but  many  stronger  minds  imagined  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  She  would  dwell  on  these  fancies  tiU  suspense  be- 
came intolerable ;  and  then,  if  these  were  partially  calmed, 
came  personal  fears ;  the  belief  that  if  attacked,  the  castle 
could  not  muster  force  enough  for  defence  ;  suspicions  of 
treachery  in  the  garrison,  and  other  svmptoms  of  tne  waver- 
ing nature  of  her  mind,  till  Sir  Nigel  felt  too  truly  that  if 
danger  did  come,  she  would  not  stay  to  meet  it.  Her  wishes 
ever  turned  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac  in  the  domains  of 
the  Earl  of  Boss,  believing  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would 
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be  more  effectual  protection  than  the  strongest  castle  and 
bravest  force.  In  vain  Sir  Nigel  remonstrated,  nay,  assured 
her  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Lord  of  Ross  was  impugned; 
that  he  doubted  his  flattering^  overtures ;  that  he  was  Known 
to  be  in  correspondence  with  England.  But  he  spoke  in  vain, 
the  queen  persisted  in  trusting  him  ;  that  he  haa  ever  heea  a 
firiend  of  her  father  and  brother,  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and  he 
would  be  faithful  to  her  interests  now.  Her  opinion  weighed 
iriih  many  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  even  amongst  tnose 
who  were  not  affected  with  her  fears.  At  such  times  Agnes 
never  spoke,  but  there  was  a  calm,  quiet  determination  in 
her  expression  that  convinced  the  Lady  Seaton,  who  alone 
had  leisure  to  observe  her,  that  her  resolution  was  already 
taken,  and  unalterable. 

All  that  could  be  done  to  calm  the  queen's  perturbed 
spirits  by  way  of  amusement  Sir  Nigel  did ;  but  his  task 
was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  rumour  which  about  this  time 
reached  him,  that  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lancaster,  with 
a  very  large  force,  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  Aberdeen- 
shire, did  not  lessen  its  difficulties.  He  sought  to  keep  the 
information  as  long  as  possible  from  all  his  female  cnarge, 
although  the  appearance  of  many  terrified  villagers  flying 
from  their  homes  to  the  protection  of  the  castle  hardly 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  confirmed  without  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  heard.  Nigel  felt  the  moment  of 
peril  was  approaching,  and  he  nerved  both  mind  and  frame 
to  meet  it.  The  weak  terrors  of  the  queen  and  some  of  her 
train  increased  with  every  rumour,  and,  despite  every  per- 
suasion of  Sir  Nigel,  Seaton,  and  other  brave  and  well-tried 
warriors,  she  rested  not  till  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  the  Earl  of  Ross  to  grant  them  a  safe  conduct  through 
his  lands,  and  permission  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Duthac. 

Perplexed  with  many  sad  thoughts,  Nigel  Bruce  was  one 
day  slowly  traversing  a  long  gallery  leading  to  some  unin- 
habited chambers  in  the  west  wing  of  the  building ;  it  was 
of  different  architecture,  and  ruder,  heavier  aspect  than  the 
remainder  of  the  castle.  Tradition  said  that  those  rooms  had 
been  the  original  building  inhabited  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  line  of  Bruce,  and  the  remainder  had  been  gradually 
added  to  them ;  that  some  dark  deed  of  blood  had  been  there 
committed,   and    consequently    they    were    generally    kept 
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locked,  none  of  the  vassals  in  the  castle  choosing  to  ran  the 
risk  of  meeting  the  spirits  which  they  declared  abode  there. 
We  have  before  said  that  Nigel  was  not  saperstitions, 
though  his  mind  being  of  a  cast  which  adopting  and  em* 
bodying  the  ideal,  he  was  likely  to  be  supposed  such.  The 
particulars  of  the  tradition  he  had  never  hesTd,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  always  with  a  smile  of  disbelief  he  listened 
to  the  ofb-repeated  iniunction  not  to  walk  at  dusk  in 
the  western  turret.  This  warning  came  across  him  now, 
but  his  mind  was  far  otherwise  engrossed,  too  much  so  in- 
deed for  him  even  to  give  more  than  a  casual  glance  to  the 
rude  portraits  which  hung  on  either  side  the  gallery. 

He  mistrusted  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  there  came  a  fear 
upon  his  noble  spirit  that,  in  permitting  the  departure  of  the 
queen  and  her  attendants,  he  might  be  liable  to  the  censure 
at  his  sovereign,  that  he  was  fAiIing  in  his  trust ;  yet  bow 
was  he  to  act,  how  put  a  restraint  upon  his  charge  ?  Had 
he  indeed  believed  that  the  defence  of  the  castle  would  be 
successful,  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  force  the  besiegers 
to  raise  the  siege,  he  might  perhaps  ha^^  felt  justified  in 
restraining  the  queen,  but  he  did  not  feel  this.  He  had 
observed  there  were  many  discontented  and  seditious 
spirits  in  the  castle,  not  indeed  in  the  three  hundred  of  his 
immediate  followers;  but  what  were  they  compared  to  the 
immense  force  now  pouring  over  the  country,  and  whose 
goal  he  knew  was  Kildrummie.  The  increase  of  inmates 
also,  from  the  number  of  small  villages  which  had  emptied 
their  inhabitants  into  his  walls,  till  he  was  compelled  to  pre- 
vent further  ingress,  must  inevitably  diminish  his  stores,  and 
when  once  blockaded,  to  replenish  them  would  be  impossible. 
No  personal  fears,  no  weakness  of  purpose  entered  tne  high 
soul  of  Nigel  Bruce  amid  these  painful  cogitations.  He 
well  knew  no  shade  of  dishonour  could  fall  on  him  ;  he 
thought  not  one  moment  of  his  own  fate,  although  if  the 
castle  were  taken  he  knew  death  awaited  him,  either  by  the 
besieger's  sword  or  the  hangman's  cord,  for  he  would  make 
no  condition ;  he  thought  only  that  this  was  well-nigh  the 
last  castle  in  his  brother's  keeping,  which  if  lost  would,  in 
the  present  depressed  state  of  his  aflfairs,  be  indeed  a  fatal 
blow  and  a  still  greater  triumph  to  England. 

These  thoughts  naturally  engrossed  his  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  imaginative  whisperings,  and  therefore  was  it 
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that  he  drew  back  the  bolt  of  a  door  which  closed  the 
pMBage^  without  any  of  those  peculiar  feelings  that  at  a  less 
anxious  time  might  have  possessed  him ;  for  souls  less  sifted 
than  that  of  Nigel  Bruce  can  seldom  enter  a  spot  hallowecL 
by  tradition,  without  the  electric  thrill  which  so  strangely^ 
unites  the  present  with  the  past. 

It  was  a  chamber  of  moderate  dimensions  to  which  the 
oaken  door  admitted  him,  hung  with  coarse  and  faded 
tapestry,  which,  disturbed  by  the  wind,  disclosed  an  opening 
into  another  passage,  through  which  he  pursued  his  way. 
In  the  apartment  on  which  the  dark  ana  narrow  passage 
ended,  however,  his  steps  were  irresistibly,  arrested.  It 
was  XMAelled  with  black  oak,  of  which  the  floor  also  was 
composed,  giving  the  whole  an  aspect  calculated  to  infect 
the  most  thoughtless  spirit  with  gloom.  Two  high  and 
very  narrow  windows,  the  small  panes  of  which  were  quite 
incrusted  with  dust,  were  the  only  conductors  of  light,  with 
Ihe  exception  of  a  loophole — for  it  could  scarcely  oe  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  casement — on  the  western  side.  Through 
this  loophole  the  red  light  of  a  declining  winter  sun  sent 
its  rays,  which  were  caught  and  stayed  on  what  seemed  at 
the  distance  an  antique  picture-frame.  Wondering  to 
perceive  a  picture  out  of  its  place  in  the  gallery,  Nigel 
nastily  advanced  towards  it,  pausing,  however,  on  his  way 
to  examine,  with  some  surprise,  one  of  the  planks  in  the 
floor,  which,  instead  of  tlie  beautiful  black  polish  which  age 
had  rather  heightened  than  marred  in  the  rest,  was  rough 
and  white,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  hewn  and 
scraped  by  some  sharp  instrument. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how  trifling  a  thing  will  sometimes 
connect,  arrange,  and  render  clear  as  day  to  the  mind  all 
that  has  before  been  vague,  imperfect,  and  indistinct.  It  is 
like  the  touch  of  lightning  on  an  electric  chain,  link  after 
link  starts  up  till  we  see  the  illumined  whole.  We  have 
said  Nigel  had  never  heard  the  particulars  of  the  tradition  ; 
but  he  looked  on  that  misshapen  plank,  and  in  an  instant  a 
tale  of  blood  and  terror  weaved  itself  in  his  mind ;  in  that 
room  the  deed,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  done,  and  from  that 
plank  the  sanguine  evidence  of  murder  had  been  ^vith  difl&- 
culty  erased.  A  cold  shuddering  passed  over  him,  and  he 
turned  instinctively  away,  and  strode  hastily  to  examine  the 
frame  which  had  attracted  him.     It  did  contain  a  picture — 
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we  should  rather  say  a  portrait — ^for  it  comprised  bat  one 
figure,  the  half-length  of  a  yonthfiil  warrior,  dad  in  steel, 
save  the  beautifiilly-formed  head,  which  was  coyered  only 
by  his  own  luxuriant  raven  curls.  In  a  better  light  it  could 
not  have  been  placed,  particularly  in  the  evening  ;  the  rays, 
condensed  and  softened,  seemed  to  gather  up  their  power 
into  one  focus,  and  throw  such  an  almost  supernatural  glow 
on  the  half  fiEtce,  give  such  an  extraordinary  appearance  of 
life  to  the  whole  figure,  that  a  casual  visittuit  to  that 
chamber  might  well  fancy  it  was  no  'picture  but  reaUtv 
on  which  he  gazed.  But  no  such  emotion  was  at  work 
in  the  bosom  of  Nigel  Bruce,  though  his  first  glance 
upon  that  face  occasioned  an  almost  convulsive  starts 
and  then  a  gaze  of  such  intense,  such  almost  fearful  in- 
terest, that  he  stood  as  if  fascinated  by  some  overpower- 
ing spell.  His  features,  worked  with  internal  emotions, 
flushed  and  paled  alternately.  It  was  no  weak-minded 
terror  which  bound  him  there,  no  mood  in  which  a  step 
or  sound  could  chill  and  startle,  for  so  wrapt  was  he  in  his 
own  strange  dreams,  that  he  heard  not  a  slow  and  measured 
step  approach  him  *  he  did  not  even  start  when  he  felt  a 
hand  mid  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  the- 
seer  caused  him  to  turn  slowly  round. 

*'  The  warnings  thou  hast  heard  have  no  power  on  thee, 
younff  lord,"  he  said,  slightly  smiling,  ''  or  I  should  not  see 
thee  here  at  this  hour  alone.    Yet  thou  wert  strangely  wrapt." 

"  Knowest  thou  aught  of  him,  good  father  f*  answered 
Nigel,  in  a  voice  that  to  his  own  ears  sounded  hoarse  and 
unnatural,  and  turning  his  glance  once  again  to  the  portrait. 
*'  My  thoughts  are  busy  with  that  face  and  yon  tale-telling 
plank ;  there  are  wild,  feverish,  incongruous  dreams  within 
me,  and  I  would  have  them  solved.  Thou  of  all  others  art 
best  fitted  to  the  task,  for  amid  the  records  of  the  past, 
where  thou  hast  loved  to  linger,  thou  hast  surely  found  the 
tradition  of  this  tower.  I  shame  not  to  confess  there  is  in 
my  heart  a  deep  yearning  to  learn  the  truth.  Wherefore, 
when  thy  harp  and  song  have  so  pleasantly  whiled  the  even- 
ing hours,  did  not  this  tale  find  voice,  ^ood  father  ?' 

"  Alas  !   my  son,  'tis  too  fraught  with  horror,  too  sad  for 

fentle  ears.     A  few  stem,  rugged  words  will  best  repeat  it. 
love  not  to  linger  on  the  theme ;  listen  then,  now,  and  it 
shall  be  told  thee." 
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**  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  the  districts  now 
called  Aberdeen  and  Forfar  were  possessed,  and  had  been  so, 
80  tradition  saith,  since  Kenneth  Mac- Alpine,  by  the  Lords 
of  Bnis  or  Bris,  a  family  originally  from  the  North.  They 
were  largely  and  nobly  connected,  particularly  with  Norway 
and  Gham.  It  is  generally  supposed  the  first  possessions  in 
Scotland  held  in  nef  by  the  Ime  of  Bruce  can  be  traced 
back  only  to  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  person  of  Robert 
de  Brace,  an  Anglo-Norman  baron,  whose  father  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror.  The  cause  of  this  sup* 
position  my  tale  will  presently  explain. 

"Haco  Brus  or  5ris  was  the  Lord  of  Aberdeen  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second.  He  spent  many  years  abroad^ 
incfeed,  was  supposed  to  have  married  and  settled  there, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  vassals,  he  suddenly  returned 
unmarried,  and  soon  after  uniting  himself  with  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  girl,  nearly  related  to  the  blood-royal  of 
Scotland,  settled  quietly  in  this  tower,  which  was  the 
stronghold  of  his  possessions.  Years  passed  ;  the  only  child 
of  the  baron,  a  son,  bom  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriace, 
grew  up  in  strength  and  beauty,  the  idol  not  only  of  his 
mother,  but  of  his  father,  a  man  stem  and  cold  in  seeming, 
even  morose,  but  with  passions  fearful  alike  in  their  influ- 
ence and  extent.  Your  eye  glances  to  that  pictured  face; 
he  was  not  the  baron's  son  of  whom  I  speak.  The  afiections, 
nay,  the  very  passions  of  the  baron  were  centred  in  this 
boy.  It  is  supposed  pride  and  ambition  were  their  origin, 
for  he  looked,  through  his  near  connection  with  the  sove- 
reign, for  further  aggrandizement  for  himself.  There  were 
some  who  declared  ambition  was  not  the  master-passion, 
that  a  deeper,  sterner,  fiercer  emotion  dwelt  within.  Whether 
they  spoke  thus  from  the  sequel,  I  know  not,  but  that  sequel 
proved  their  trath. 

''  There  was  a  gathering  of  all  the  knightly  and  noble  in 
King  Malcolm's  court,  not  perchance  for  trials  at  arms  re- 
sembling the  toumays  of  the  present  day,  but  very  similar 
in  their  motive  and  bearing,  though  ruder  and  more  dan- 
gerous. The  wreath  of  glory  and  victory  was  ever  given 
by  the  gentle  hand  of  beauty.  Bright  eyes  and  lovely 
forms  presided  at  the  sports  even  now,  and  the  king  and 
his  highest  nobles  joined  in  the  revels. 

"  The  wife  of  the  Baron  of  Brus  and  his  son,  now  a  fine 
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boy  of  tlurteen,  were  of  couise  amoi^  the  loyal  guesta;. 
Though  matronly  grace  and  dignified  ckmeanoor  had  taken 
tiie  place  of  the  blushing  charms  of  earlv  girlhood,  the- 
Lady  Helen  Brus  was  still  yery  beautiful,  and  as  the  niece  ol 
the  king  and  wife  of  such  a  distinguished  baron,  commanded 
and  receiyed  uniyeisal  homage.  Among  the  combatants 
was  a  youthful  knight,  of  an  exterior  and  bearing  so  much 
more  polished  and  graceful  than  his  sons  of  the  soil  or 
their  more  northern  yisitors,  that  he  was  instantly  recognised 
as  coming  from  (jaul,  then  as  now  the  most  polished  kin^om 
of  the  south.  Delighted  with  his  brayery,  nis  modesty,  and 
most  chiyalric  bearing,  the  king  treated  him  with  most  distin* 
guished  honour,  inyited  him  to  the  palace,  spoke  witii  him 
as  friend  with  friend  on  the  kingdoms  of  Pformandy  and 
Yvmce,  to  the  former  of  which  he  was  subject.  There 
was  a  mystery  too  about  the  young  knight,  whicn  heightened 
the  interest  he  excited  ;  he  bore  no  deyice  on  his  shield,  no 
cognizance  whateyer  to  mark  his  name  and  birth  ;  and  his 
coontenance,  beautiful  as  it  was,  often  when  in  repose  ex- 
pressed sadness  and  care  unusual  to  his  years,  for  he  was 
still  yery  young,  though  in  reply  to  the  king's  solicitations 
that  he  would  choose  one  of  Scotland's  fairest  maidens  (her 
dower  should  be  princely),  and  make  the  Scottish  court 
his  home,  he  had  smilingly  ayowed  that  he  was  already 
A  husband  and  father. 

"The  notice  of  the  king,  of  course,  inspired  the  nobles 
with  similar  feelings  of  hospitality.  Attention  and  kindness 
were  layished  on  the  stranger  from  all,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  nameless  Ibiight.  The  Lord  of  Brus,  who 
had  been  absent  on  a  mission  to  a  distant  court  during  the 
continuance  of  the  martial  games,  was  on  his  return  pre- 
sented by  the  king  himself  to  the  young  warrior.  It  is  said 
that  both  were  so  much  moved  by  this  meeting,  that  all 
present  were  mystified  still  more.  The  baron,  with  that  deep 
subtlety  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  recoyered  himseu 
the  first,  and  accounted  for  his  emotion  to  the  satisfaction, 
of  his  hearers,  though  not  apparently  to  that  of  the  stranjger, 
who,  though  his  cheek  was  blanched,  still  kept  lus  bright 
searching  eyes  upon  him,  till  the  baron's  quailed  'neath  his 
gaze.  The  huuared  tongues  of  rumour  chose  to  speak  of 
relationship,  that  there  was  a  likeness  between  them,  yet  I 
know  not  how  that  could  be.     There  is  no  impress  of  the- 
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fiendish  passion  at  work  in  the  baron's  soul  on  those  bright, 
b^uitifol  features." 

*'  Ha !  Is  it  of  him  yon  speak  ?  "  involuntarily  escaped 
firom  Nigel,  as  the  old  man  for  a  moment  paused;  "of 
}iim  ?  Methought  yon  portrait  was  of  an  ancestor  of  Bruce, 
■or  wherefore  is  it  here  ? " 

"  Be  patient,  good  my  son.  My  narrative  wanders,  for 
my  lips  snrink  from  its  tale.  That  the  baron  and  the  knight 
met,  not  in  warlike  joust  but  in  peaceful  converse,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  latter,  is  known,  but  on  what  passed  in 
that  interview,  even  tradition  is  silent,  it  can  only  be 
imagined  by  the  sequel ;  they  appeared,  however,  less  re- 
served than  at  first.  The  baron  treated  him  with  the  same 
distinction  as  his  fellow  nobles,  and  the  stranger's  manner 
towards  him  was  even  more  respectful  than  the  mere  difier- 
ence  of  age  appeared  to  demand.  Important  business  with  the 
Lord  of  Brus  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  accepting 
that  nobleman's  invitation  to  the  tower  of  Kildrummie,  in 

5 reference  to  others  earlier  given  and  more  eagerly  enforced, 
'hey  departed  together,  the  knight  accompanied  but  by  two 
of  ms  followers,  and  the  baron  leaving  tne  greater  number 
of  his  in  attendance  on  his  wife  and  child,  who,  for  some 
frivolous  reason,  he  left  with  the  court.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  for  him  to  do,  men  said,  as  he  had  never  before  been 
known  to  lose  sight  of  his  boy,  even  for  a  day.  For  some 
days  all  seemed  peace  and  hospitality  within  the  tower.  The 
stranger  was  too  noble  himself,  and  too  kindly  disposed 
towanis  all  his  fellow  creatures,  to  suspect  aught  of  treacnery, 
or  he  might  have  remarked  the  retainers  of  the  baron  were 
changed  ;  that  ruder  forms  and  darker  visages  than  at  first 
were  gathering  around  him.  How  the  baron  might  have 
intended  to  make  use  of  them — almost  all  robbers  and  mur- 
derers by  trade — cannot  be  known,  though  it  may  be  sus- 
X>ected.  In  this  room  the  last  interview  between  them  took 
place,  and  here,  on  this  silent  witness  of  the  deed,  the  hand 
of  the  &ther  was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  son  !  " 

"  God  in  heaven ! "  burst  from  Nigel's  parched  lips,  as 
he  sprung  up.  "  The  son — how  could  that  be  ?  how 
imown  ?" 

"  Fearfrdly,  most  fearfully ! "  shudderingly  answered  the 
old  man  ;  "  through  the  dying  ravings  of  the  maniac  Lord  of 
BruB  himself    Had  not  heaven,  in  its  «U-seeing  justice,  thus 
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rerealed  it,  the  crime  would  ever  have  remained  concealed. 
His  bandit  hirelings  were  at  hand  to  remove  and  bury,  manv 
ftthoms  deep  in  moat  and  earth,  all  traces  of  the  deed. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  knight's  foUowers  was  supposed  to 
have  shared  the  fate  of  his  master,  and  to  the  other,  who 
escaped  almost  miraculously,  you  owe  the  preservation  of 
your  .royal  line." 

**  But  there  was  one  witness  of  the  deed  neither  time 
nor  the  most  cunning  art  could  efface.  The  blood  lay  in 
.a  pool  on  the  oaken  floor,  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
whispers  that  day  after  day  it  was  supematurally  renewed; 
that  vain  were  the  efforts  to  absorb  it,  it  ever  seemed  moist 
and  red ;  and  that  to  remove  the  plank  and  re-floor  the 
apartment  was  attempted  again  and  again  in  vain.  However 
tnis  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  eranng  it  was  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty ;  that  the  blood  had  penetrated  well-nigh 
through  the  immense  thickness  of  the  wood." 

Nigel  stooped  down  over  the  crumbling  fragment ;  years, 
aye,  centuries  had  rolled  away,  yet  there  it  still  stood,  ar- 
rested it  seemed  even  in  its  decay,  not  permitted  to  crumble 
into  dust,  but  to  remain  an  everlasting  monument  of  crime 
and  its  retribution.  After  a  brief  pause  Nigel  resumed 
his  seat,  and  pushing  the  hair  from  his  brow,  which  was 
damp  with  some  untold  emotion,  signed  to  the  old  man 
to  proceed. 

"That  the  stranger  warrior  returned  not  to  Malcolm's 
court,  and  had  failed  in  his  promises  to  various  friends,  was 
a  matter  of  disappointment,  and  for  a  time,  of  conjecture 
to  the  king  and  nis  court.  That  his  followers,  in  obedience, 
it  was  said,  to  their  master's  signet,  set  off  instantlv  to 
join  him  either  in  England  or  Normandy,  for  both  of  which 
places  they  had  received  directions,  satisfied  the  greater 
number.  If  others  suspected  foul  play,  it  was  speedily 
hushed  up;  for  the  baron  was  too  powerful,  too  closely 
related  to  the  throne,  and  justice  then  too  weak  in  Scotland 
to  permit  accusation  or  hope  for  conviction.  Time  passed^ 
and  the  only  change  observable  in  the  baron  was,  that  he 
became  more  gloomy,  more  abstracted,  wrapt  up,  as  it 
were,  in  one  dark  remembrance,  one  all-engrossing  thonght. 
Towards  his  wife  he  was  changed — harsh,  col(^  bitterly 
sarcastic  ;  as  if  her  caresses  had  turned  to  galL  Her  fipntie 
spirit  sunk  beneath  the  withering  blight,  and  he  was  neaid 
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to  langhy  the  mocking  laugh  of  a  fiend,  as  he  followed  her 
to  the  flpraye ;  her  child  iDoeed,  he  still  idolized,  but  it  was 
a  feflofiu  affection,  and  a  just  heaven  permitted  not  its  con- 
tinuance. The  child,  to  whom  many  had  looked  as  likely 
to  ascend  the  Scottish  throne,  from  the  failure  of  all  direct 
heirs,  the  beautiful  and  innocent  child  of  a  most  guilty 
fatiiier,  faded  like  a  lovely  flower  before  him,  so  softly,  so 
gradually  that  there  came  no  suspicion  of  death  till  the  cold 
nand  was  on  his  heart,  and  he  lay  lifeless  before  him  who 
had  plunged  his  soul  in  deadliest  crime  through  that  child 
to  aggrandize  himself.  Then  was  it  that  remorse,  torturing 
before,  took  the  form  of  partial  madness,  and  there  was  not 
one  who  had  power  to  restrain  or  guide  or  soothe* 

"Then  it  was  the  fearful  tale  was  told,  freezing  the  blood, 
not  so  much  with  the  wild  madness  of  the  tone,  but  that 
the  words  were  too  collected,  too  stamped  with  truth,  to 
admit  of  aught  like  doubt.  The  couch  of  the  baron  was, 
at  his  own  command,  placed  here,  where  we  now  stand, 
covering  the  spot  where  his  first-bom  fell,  and  that  portrait, 
obtain^  firom  Normandy,  hung  where  it  now  is,  ever  in 
his  sight.  The  dark  tale  which  those  wild  ravings  revealed 
was  simply  this : 

**  He  nad  married,  as  was  suspected,  during  his  wanderings, 
but  soon  tired  of  the  yoke,  more  particularly  as  his  wife  pos- 
sessed a  spirit  proud  and  haughty  as  his  own,  and  all  efforts 
to  mould  her  to  his  will  were  useless,  he  plunged  anew  into 
his  reckless  career.  He  had  never  loved  nis  wife,  marrying 
her  simply  because  it  suited  his  convenience,  and  brought 
him  increase  of  wealth  and  station ;  and  her  ill-disguised 
abhorrence  of  many  of  his  actions,  her  beautiful  adherence 
to  virtue,  however  tempted,  occasioned  all  former  feelings  to 
concentrate  in  hatred  the  most  deadly.  More  than  one 
attempt  to  rid  himself  of  her  by  poison  she  had  discovered 
and  firustrated,  and  at  last  removed  herself  and  her  child, 
under  a  fei^ed  name,  to  Normandy,  and  ably  eluded  all 
pursuit  and  inquiry. 

^  "  The  baron  s  search  continued  some  time,  in  the  hope  of 
idlencing  her  for  ever,  as  he  feared  she  might  prove  a 
dangerous  enemy,  but  fiEuling  in  his  wishes,  he  travelled 
some  time  over  different  countries,  returned  at  length  to 
Scotland,  and  acted  as  we  have  seen.  The  young  knight 
had  been  informed  of  his  birthright  by  his  mother  at  her 
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death,  which  took  place  two  years  before  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Scotland  ;  that  she  had  concealed  from  him  the 
laarfiil  character  of  his  father,  being  unable  so  completely 
to  divest  herself  of  all  feeling  towards  the  father  of  her 
child,  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  aversion  to  his  son.  She 
had  long  told  him  his  real  name,  and  ur^ed  him  to  demand 
from  his  father  an  acknowledgement  of  his  being  heir  to  the 
proud  barony  of  the  Bruce.  His  likeness  to  herself  was  so 
strong,  that  she  knew  it  must  carry  conviction  to  his  father : 
but  to  make  his  identity  still  more  certain,  she  furnished 
him  with  certain  jeweb  and  papers,  none  hut  herself  could 
produce.  She  had  done  this  m  the  presence  of  two  faithful 
witnesses,  the  father  and  brother  of  her  son's  betrothed 
bride,  high  lords  of  Normandy,  the  former  of  which  made  it 
a  condition  annexed  to  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards  he  should  urge  and  claim  his 
rights.  Sir  Walter,  of  course,  willingly  complied  ;  they 
were  married  by  the  name  of  Brus,  and  their  cnild  so  bap- 
tized. A  war,  which  retained  Sir  Walter  in  arms  with  his 
.sovereign,  prevented  his  seeking  Scotland  till  his  boy  was  a 
year  old,  and  then  for  his  sake,  far  more  than  for  his  own, 
the  young  father  determined  on  asserting  his  birthright,  his 
child  should  not  be  nameless,  as  he  had  been ;  but  to  spare 
his  unknown  parent  all  public  mortification,  he  joined  the 
martial  games  without  any  cognizance  or  bearing  on  his 
shield. 

"  Terrible  were  the  ravings  in  which  the  baron  alluded  to 
the  interview  he  had  had  with  his  murdered  child  ;  the 
angelic  mildness  and  generosity  of  the  youthful  warrior ;  that, 
amid  all  his  firmness  never  to  depart  from  his  claim — as  it 
was  not  alone  himself  but  his  child  he  would  irreparably 
injure — he  never  wavered  in  his  respectful  deference  to  his 
parent.  He  quitted  the  court  in  the  belief  that  the  baron 
sought  Eildrummie  to  collect  the  necessary  p^)er8  for  sub- 
stantiating his  claim ;  but  ere  he  died,  it  appeared  his  eyes 
were  opened.  The  fierce  passions  of  the  baron  had  been 
too  long  restrained  in  the  la!st  interview  ;  they  burst  even  his 
politic  control,  and  he  had  flung  the  papers  received  from 
the  hand  of  his  too  confiding  son  on  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
with  dreadful  oaths  swore  that  if  he  would  not  instantly  re- 
tract his  claim,  and  bind  himself  by  the  most  sacred  pro- 
mise never  to  breath  the  foul  tale  again,  death  should  be  ita. 
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olent  keeper.  He  would  not  bring  his  own  head  low,  and 
EYOiw  Aat  he  had  diahonoored  a  scion  of  the  blood-royaL 

'^  Appalled  fieur  more  at  the  dark^  fiendiiBh  passbns  he  be- 
held thiol  the  threat  held  ont  to  himself,  Sir  Walter  stood 
ffllent  awhile,  and  then  mildly  demanded  to  be  heard ;  that 
if  80  much  public  mortification  to  his  parent  would  attend 
the  punmance  of  his  clahns  at  the  present  time,  he  would 
consent  to  fore^  them,  on  condition  of  his  £EUiier's  solonnl^ 
piromisinig  on  his  deathbed  to  reveal  the  truth,  and  do  him 
taidy  justice  then,  but  forego  them  altogether  he  would  noty 
were  his  life  the  forfeit.  The  calm  firmness  of  his  tone,  it 
18  supposed,  lashed  his  fikther  into  greater  madness,  and  thus 
the  cuy*k  d^  was  done. 

"  That  the  baron  several  times  endeavoured  to  ponen 
himself  of  the  infant  cluld  of  Sir  Walter,  also  came  to  li^^ 
in  his  dying  moments ;  that  he  had  determined  to  extermi- 
nate root  and  branch,  fearful  he  should  still  possess  some 
due  to  his  birth,  he  had  frantically  avowed ;  but  in  his  last 
hour,  he  would  have  given  all  his  amassed  treasure,  his  great- 
ness, his  power,  but  for  one  little  moment  of  assurance  that 
his  grandson  lived.  He  left  him  all  his  possessions,  his  lord- 
ship, his  name,  but  as  there  were  none  came  forth  to  claim, 
they  of  necessity  passed  to  the  crown." 

"  But  the  chil<^  the  son  of  Sir  Walter — ^if  fix)m  him  our 
line  descends,  he  must  have  lived  to  manhood — ^why  did 
not  he  demand  his  rights  ? " 

"  He  lived,  aye,  and  had  a  goodly  prc^eny ;  but  the  fear- 
ful tale  of  his  father's  fate  related  to  him  again  and  again 
hy  tiie  futhful  Edric,  who  had  fled  fix)m  his  master's  mur- 
dered corse  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  that  master's  child, 
and  warn  all  who  had  the  charge  of  him  of  the  fiend  in 
human  shane  who  would  probably  seek  the  boy's  life  as  he 
had  his  father's,  caused  him  to  ^un  the  idea  of  his  Scottish 
possessions  with  a  loathing  horror  which  he  could  not  con- 

S[uer ;  thev  were  associated  with  the  loss  of  both  his  parents, 
or  his  fikther's  murder  killed  his  devoted  mother.  He  was 
contented  to  feel  himself  Norman  in  possessions  as  well  as  in 
name.  He  received  lands  and  honour  from  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  and  five, 
aco<Mnpanied  Duke  William  to  I&gland.  The  third  gene- 
ration from  him  obtained  anew  Scottish  possessions,  and 
gradually  Eildrummie  and  its  feudal  tenures  returned  to 
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Hi  original  lords ;  bnt  the  tower  had  been  altered  and  en- 
larged, and  except  the  tradition  of  these  chambers,  the  fear- 
ful fate  of  the  second  of  the  line  has  faded  from  the  minds 
of  his  descendants,  unless  casually  or  supematurally  re- 
called." 

"  Ha !  supematurally,  sayest  thou  V  interrupted  Nigel,  in 
a  tone  so  peculiar  it  ahnost  startled  his  companion.  "  Are 
tiiere  those  who  assert  they  haye  seen  his  semblance — good, 
gifted,  beautiful  as  thou  nast  described  him  ?  why  not  at 
once  deem  him  the  guardian  spirit  of  our  house  ?" 

"And  there  are  those  who  deem  him  so,  young  lord," 
answered  the  seer.  "  It  is  said  that  until  the  Lords  of 
Bruce  asain  obtained  possession  of  these  lands,  in  the 
yisions  of  the  ni^ht  the  form  of  the  murdered  wanior,  clad 
as  in  yon  portrait,  saye  with  tiie  addition  of  a  scarf  across 
his  breast  hearing  the  crest  and  cognizance  of  the  Bruce, 

Sppeared  once  in  his  lifetime  to  each  lineal  descendant, 
ach  yisitations  are  said  to  haye  ceased,  and  he  is  now  only 
seen  by  those  destined  like  himself  to  an  early  and  bloody 
death,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  nobleness,  and 

joy." 

"And  where— sleeping  or  waking?"^  demanded  the 
young  nobleman,  in  a  low,  deep  tone,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  minstrel's  arm,  and  looking  fixedly  on  his  now  strangely 
agitated  face. 

"Sleeping  or  waking?  it  hath  been  both,"  he  answered, 
and  his  yoice  faltered.  "  If  it  be  in  the  front  of  the  war, 
amid  the  press,  the  crush,  the  glory  of  the  battle,  he  hath 
oome,  circled  with  bright  forms  and  brighter  dreams,  to  the 
deeping  warrior  on  the  eye  of  his  last  fight :  if" — and  his 
yoioe  grew  lower  and  huskier  yet — "if  by  tne  red  hand  of 
the  foe,  by  the  captiye's  chain  and  headsman's  axe,  as  the 
noble  Wallace,  there  haye  been  those  who  say — ^I  youch  not 
for  its  truth — ^he  hath  been  seen  in  the  yigils  of  the  night  on 
tiie  eye  of  knighthood,  when  the  young,  aspiring  warrior 
hath  watched  and  prayed  beside  his  arms.  Boy !  boy ! 
why  dost  thou  look  upon  me  thus  ?" 

"BcK^ause  thine  eye  hath  read  my  doom,"  he  said,  in  a 
firm,  sweet  tone  :  "  and  if  there  be  au^ht  of  truth  in  tim  tale, 
thou  knowest,  teelest  I  fiaye  seen  him.  God  of  mercy, 
the  captiye's  chain,  the  headman's  axe !  Tet  'tis  Thy  will, 
and  for  my  country — ^let  it  come." 
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"Thou  art  idle,  maiden  ;  wherefore  not  ^ther  thy  robes 
and  other  gear  together  as  thy  companions  ?  Enowest 
thou  not  in  twenty-foor  hours  we  shall  be,  heaven  willing; 
safely  dieltered  under  the  holy  wing  of  St.  Duthac  ?''  iras 
Queoi  Hai^^uret's  address  to  Agnes,  about  a  week  after  the 
conyersation  we  have  recorded.  There  were  many  signs  of 
confiision  and  tokens  of  removal  in  her  scanty  train,  but  the 
maiden  of  Buchan  stood  apart,  offering  assistance  when 
needed,  but  making  no  arrangements  for  herself. 

*'  I  seek  not  such  holy  keeping,  may  it  please  you, 
madam,"  she  replied.    "  I  do  not  quit  this  castle. 

''  How  ? "  exclaimed  Margaret.    "  Art  thou  mad  ? " 

"In  what^  royal  madam  V* 

"Or  hatn  love  blinded  thee,  girl?  Enowest  thou  not 
Hereford  and  Lancaster  are  advancing  as  rapidly  as  their 
iron-clad  force  permits,  and  in  less  than  seven  days  the 
castle  must  be  b^eged  in  form  ?" 

"  I  know  it,  madam." 

"And  thou  wilt  brave  it,  maiden  ? — dare  a  danger  that 
may  be  avoided  ?  Is  thy  life  of  so  little  worth,  or  if  not 
thy  life,  thy  Hberty?" 

"When  a  life  IS  wrapt  up  in  one — ^when  there  is  none 
on  earth  save  that  one  to  whom  that  life  is  of  any  wortib| 
wherefore  should  I  seek  safety  save  by  his  side  ?  Royal 
madam,  I  am  not  mad  nor  blind ;  but  desolate  as  I  am— - 
nay,  were  I  not  'twould  be  the  same — I  covet  to  share  Sir 
Nigel's  fate  j  the  blow  that  strikes  him  shall  lay  me  at  his 
side,  be  it  in  prison  or  in  death.  My  safety  is  with  him ; 
and  were  the  danger  ten  times  as  great  as  that  which 
threatens  now,  I'd  share  it  with  him  still." 

"Nav,  thou  art  but  a  loving  fool,  Agnes.  Be  advised, 
seek  safety  in  the  sanctuary ;  peril  cannot  reach  us  there." 

"  Save  by  the  treachery  of  the  dark-browed  earl  who 
grants  that  shelter.  Nay,  pardon  me,  madam ;  thou  lovest 
not  to  list  that  theme,  believing  him  as  honourable  and 
fEuithful  as  thyself.  God  grant  he  prove  so  I  If,"  she  added, 
with  a  fEunt  smile,  "if  it  be  such  mad  folly  to  clin^  to  a 
beloved  one  in  danger  as  in  joy,  in  adversity  as  in  tnumph, 
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fingiye  me,  royal  lady,  but  thy  maidens  have  learned  that 
tale  of  thee." 

'^' And  would  to  (rod  I  could  teach  them  thus  a^ain  !"  ex- 
claimed the  queen,  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  ''Oh, 
Agnes^  Agnes,  were  Robert  here,  not  death  itself  should 
us.  For  my  child's  sake,  for  his,  I  m  hence  for  i 
Ooidd  my  resting,  nay,  my  death  benefit  mm,  Agnes»  I 
meet  it,  weak  as  thou  deemest  me." 

**  Nay,  nay,  I  doubt  it  not,  my  queen,"  answered  Agtm, 
aooithinglT.  ''It  is  best  thou  shouldst  find  some  pboe  of 
sepose  tiU  this  struggle  be  past  If  it  aid  in  Tictoiy,  it  wili 
be  joy  to  hail  thee  once  agam  widiin  its  walls ;  if  otherwise 
better  thy  safety  should  be  cared  far." 
^  '^  But  for  thee,  my  child,  is  it  not  umnaidenly  far  thee  to 
linger  here?" 

^It  would  be,  royal  madam,"  and  a  brig^  yiiid.  flush 
glowed  on  her  pale  cheeks,  "  but  for  the  nrotection  of  the 
Lady  Beaton,  who  will  not  leave  her  husbancL" 

"  i  may  not  blame  her  afber  mine  own  words,"  said  the 
queen,  sorrowfully;  "yet  she  is  one  I  could  have  widied 
beside  me.  Ha !  that  trumpet.  Merciful  heaven  I  is  it  the 
foe?"  and  trembling  with  alarm,  she  despatched  attendant 
after  attendant  to  Imew  the  cause. 

The  English  force  was  known  to  be  so  near  that  niairf  s 
warrior  heart  beat  quicker  at  any  unusual  blast,  and  it  was 
not  marvel  the  queen's  terrors  should  very  often  affect  her 
attendants.  Agnes  alone,  amid  the  maiden  train,  ever  re- 
tained a  calm  self-possession ;  stranffe  in  one  who,  till  the 
last  eventful  year,  had  seemed  su<3i  a  very  dhild.  Her 
mother  trembled  lest  the  turmoils  and  confusion  of  her 
eonntiry  should  ever  approach  her  or  those  she  loved ;  how 
mi^t  die,  timid,  nay,  often  feaiful,  weak  and  yielding,  as 
the  flower  on  the  heath,  how  might  she  encounter  starm, 
and  grief,  and  care  ?  Had  her  motiier's  eye  been  on  her 
now.  and  could  have  f<dlowed  her  in  yet  deeper  trials^  that 
motW  scarce  had  known  her  child. 

8he  it  was  whose  coolness  enabled  her  easily  to  recog- 
nise and  explain  the  trumpet's  blast.  It  was  an  officer  witn 
an  esoort  firom  the  lord  of  Ross,  informing  the  queen  that, 
firam  late  intelligence  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
EngMah,  he  deenied  it  better  they  should  not  deler  their 
departure  firom  the  castle  another  night 
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On  the  receipt  of  his  message  all  was  increased  hurry 
and  confuaioii  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  The  advice 
ivas  to  be  followed  on  the  instant,  and  ere  sunset  the  litters 
and  mules,  and  other  accommodation  for  the  travellen^ 
waited  their  pleasure  in  the  outer  court 

It  was  with  a  mien  of  princely  dignity,  a  countenance 
giftve  and  thoughtful  with  which  the  youthful  seneschal 
attended  the  travellers  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle.  In 
lAer  years  the  expression  of  his  features  flashed  again  and 
again  upon  those  who  looked  upon  him  then.  Gahnly  he 
hade  his  sister-in-law  farewell,  and  bade  her,  should  she 
be  the  first  to  see  his  brother,  tell  him  that  it  was  at  her  own 
free  will  and  pleasure  she  thus  departed ;  that  neither  advice 
nor  persuasion  on  his  part  had  been  used ;  she  had  of  her 
own  will  released  him  from  his  sacred  charge,  and  if  ill  came 
of  it,  to  free  his  memory  from  blame. 

"  Trust  me,  Nigel ;  oh,  surely  you  may  trust  me !  You 
will  not  part  from  me  in  anger  at  mv  wilfulness  ?"  entreated 
Margaret,  as  clinging  to  his  arm,  she  retained  him  a  few 
minutes  ere  he  placed  her  in  the  litter. 

*'  In  anger,  my  sweet  sister,  nay,  thou  wrongest  me !"  he 
said,  a  bright  smile  dispersing  a  moment  the  pensive  cast 
of  his  features.  "  In  sorrow,  pjerchance,  for  I  love  not  him 
to  whose  care  thou  hast  committed  thyself ;  yet  if  ill  await 
this  castle,  and  thou  wert  with  me,  'twould  enchance  its  bit- 
terness. No,  'tis  better  thou  shouldst  go ;  though  I  would  it 
were  not  to  the  Lord  of  Ross." 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  demanded  the  deep  stem  voice  of  the 
officer  beside  him. 

"Because  I  doubt  him,  Archibald  Macfarlane,"  sternly 
replied  the  young  nobleman,  fixing  his  flashing  eyes  upon 
hun ;  and  thou  mayst  so  inform  him  an  thou  wilt.  An  I  do 
him  wrong,  let  him  deliver  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her 
attaodauts  in  safetv  to  King  Ilobert,  in  the  forthcoming 
n>ring,  and  Nigel  Bruce  will  crave  forgiveness  for  the  wrong 
that  he  hath  done  him  ;  nay,  let  his  conduct  give  my  doubts 
the  lie,  and  I  will  even  thank  him,  sir." 

Turning  on  his  heel,  he  conducted  the  queen  to  her  litter, 
and  bade  a  graceful  farewell  to  all  her  fair  companions^ 
bidding  good  angels  speed  them  on  their  way.  The  heavy 
gates  were  thrown  back,  the  portcullis  raised  and  the  draw- 
Bndge  lowered,  and  amid  a  parting  cheer  from  the  men-at- 
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amiB  drawn  up  in  the  conrt  in  military  homace  to  their  qneen, 
the  cavalcade  departed,  attended  only  by  the  men  of  Bobb, 
fyr  the  number  of  the  garrison  was  too  limited  to  admit 
dT  their  attendance  anywhere,  save  within  and  on  the  walls. 

With  folded  arms  and  an  anxious  brow,  Sir  Nigel  stood 
beside  the  gate,  marking  the  progress  of  thetraiu;  amende 
voice  aroused  him.  It  playfully  said,  "  Come  to  the  highest 
turret,  Nigel,  there  thou  wilt  trace  their  path  as  long  as  light 
remains."  He  started,  for  Agnes  was  at  his  side.  He  drew 
her  arm  within  his  own,  briefly  gave  the  command  to  dose 
the  gate  and  make  all  secure,  and  turned  with  her  in  the 
direction  of  the  keep. 

"  Have  I  done  n^ht,"  he  said,  as,  when  they  had  reached 
a  more  retired  path,  he  folded  his  arm  caressingly  around  her, 
and  drew  her  closer  to  him,  *'  to  list  thy  pleadinffs,  dearest, 
to  grant  thy  boon  ?  oh,  if  they  fo  to  safety,  why  did  I  listen 
to  thee  and  permit  thee  to  remain  ?" 

"  Nay,  there  is  equal  safety  within  these  walls,  NigeL  Be 
assured,  thine  Agnes  hath  neither  regret  nor  doubt  when 
thou  art  by  her  side,"  she  answered,  still  plajrfully.  "I 
love  not  the  sanctuaries  they  go  to  seek  ;  the  stout  hearts 
and  trusty  blades  of  warriors  Tike  thee  and  thine,  my  Nigel, 
are  better  and  truer  safeguards." 

"  Alas !  Agnes,  I  fear  me  not  in  cases  such  as  these.  I 
am  not  wont  to  be  desponding,  but  from  the  small  number 
of  true  men  which  gamson  this  castle,  I  care  not  to  ac- 
faiowledge  I  had  loved  better  to  meet  my  foe  on  open  ground. 
Here  I  can  scarce  know  friend  from  foe :  traitors  may  be 
around  me,  nay,  in  my  very  confidence,  and  I  know  it  not" 

''  Art  thou  not  infected  with  Queen  Margaret's  suspicions, 
Nigel !     Why  ponder  on  such  uneasy  dreams  ?" 

"  Because,  my  best  love,  I  am  a  better  adept  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  men's  countenances  and  manners  than  many,  and 
there  are  signs  of  lowering  discontent  and  gloomy  cowardice 
arguing  ill  for  unity  of  measures,  on  which  our  safety 
flreatly  rests.  Tet  my  fancies  may  be  wrong,  and  at  all 
hazaras  my  duty  shall  be  done.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  higher  power :  we.  cannot  do  wrong  in  committing  our- 
selves to  Him,  for  tnou  knowest  He  giveth  not  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  and  right  and  justice  we  have  on  Scotland's  side." 

Agnes  looked  on  his  face,  and  she  saw,  though  he  spoke 
cheerfully,  his  thoughts  echoed  not  his  words.     She  would 
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not  express  her  own  anxiety^  but  led  him  gently  to  explain 
to  her  his  plan  of  defence,  and  prepare  her  for  sil  she  might 
have  to  encounter. 

Five  days  passed,  and  all  within  and  without  the  walls  re- 
mained the  same  ;  the  sixth  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  officers  and  garrison  were  assembled  in  the  chapd, 
where  divine  service  was  regularly  read  by  the  Abbot  of  Scone, 
whom  we  should  perhaps  before  have  mentioned  as  havinj^ 
at  the  king's  especial  request,  accompanied  the  queen  ara 
her  attendants  to  Eildrummie.  It  was  a  solemn  yet  stirring 
sight,  that  little  edifice,  filled  as  it  was  with  steel-clad  warrioiB 
and  rude  and  dusky  forms,  now  bending  in  one  prayer  before 
their  Ood.  The  proud,  the  lowly,  the  faithless  and  tiiie 
true,  the  honourable  and  the  base,  the  warrior,  whose  whole 
soul  burned  and  throbbed  but  for  his  country  and  his  kin^, 
the  coward,  whose  only  thought  was  how  he  could  obtam 
life  for  himself  and  save  the  dread  of  war  by  the  surrender 
of  the  castle — one  and  all  knelt  there,  the  workings  of  those 
diverse  hearts  known  but  to  Him  before  whom  they  bent. 
Strangely  and  mournfully  did  that  little  group  of  delicate 
females  gleam  forth  amidst  the  darker  and  harsher  forms 
around,  as  a  knot  of  fragile  flowers  blooming  alone,  and  un- 
sheltered amidst  some  rude  old  forest  trees,  safe  in  their 
own  lowliness  from  the  approaching  tempest  but  liable  to 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  fall  of  their  companions,  whom 
yet  they  would  not  leave.  As  calmly  as  in  his  own 
abbey  the  venerable  abbot  read  the  holy  service,  and  admi- 
nistered the  rites  of  religion  to  all  who  sought.  It  was 
in  the  deep  silence  of  individual  prayer  which  preceded  the 
chanting  of  the  conclusion  of  the  service  that  a  shrill,  pe- 
culiar blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard.  On  the  instant  it  was 
recognised  as  the  bugle  of  the  warder  stationed  on  the 
centre  turret  of  the  keep,  as  the  blast  which  told  the  foe 
was  at  length  in  sight.  Once,  twice,  thrice  it  sounded,  at 
irregular  intervals,  even  as  Nigel  had  commanded ;  the  notes 
were  caught  up  by  the  warders  on  the  walls,  and  repeated 
again  and  again.  A  sudden  cry  of  "the  foe!"  broke  from 
the  soldiers  scattered  round,  and  again  all  was  silence. 
There  had  been  a  movement  almost  a  confusion   in  some 

f)arts  of  the  church,  but  the  officers  and  those  who  had  fol- 
owed  them    from  the  mountains    neither    looked  up  nor 
stirred.    The  imperative  gesture  of  the  abbot  commanded 
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and  retained  order  and  silence,  the  service  proceeded ;  there 
mi^t  have  been  some  fiEdtering  in  the  tones  of  the  choir» 
but  the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ  concealed  the  d^ 
ficiency. 

The  eye  of  Agnes  yolontarily  sooght  her  betrothed.  His 
head  was  still  bent  down  in  earnest  prayer,  but  she  had  not 
looked  lon^  before  she  saw  him  raise  it  and  lift  up  his 
cksped  hands  in  the  evident  passionate  fervour  of  his  prayer. 
So  oeautiful,  so  gloriously  oeautiiul  was  that  countenance 
thus  breathing  prayer,  so  httle  seemed  that  soul 'of  earth,  that 
tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  Agnes,  and  the  pal^iess  of 
flirong  emotion  oveispread  the  cheek,  aye,  and  the  quivering 
lq[^,  which  the  war  and  death-speaking  trumpet  had  had  no 
power  to  disturb. 

''Let  me  abide  by  him,  merciful  Father,  in  weal  or  in 
woe :  oh,  part  us  not !"  she  prayed  again  and  yet  again,  and 
•    the  bright  smile  which  now  endrcl^  his  lips — ^for  he  had 
caught  her  glance — seemed  an  answer  to  her  prayer. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  though  perhaps  to  many  of  the  immates 
of  Eildrummie  a  terrible  signt,  wnich  from  the  roof  of  ilM 
turret  now  presented  itself  to  their  view.  The  English 
force  lay  before  them,  presenting  many  a  solid  phalanx  of 
steel,  many  a  glancing  wood  of  spears.  Nor  were  these  all ; 
the  various  engines  used  in  sieges  at  this  time,  batterinff- 
rams,  and  others,  whose  techni^  names  are  unfortunately 
loet  to  U8,  but  used  to  fling  stones  of  immense  weight  to  an 
almost  incredible  distance ;  arbalists,  and  the  incomparable 
archer,  who  carried  as  many  lives  as  arrows  in  his  belt; 
wacgons,  heavily  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  close 
and  numerous  encampment — all  these  could  be  painly  dis- 
tin^pished  in  rapid  advance  towards  the  castle,  marking 
their  path  through  the  country  by  the  smoke  of  the  hamlets 
they  had  burned.  Many  and  eager  voices  resounded  from 
vanous  parts  of  the  castle ;  numbers  had  thronged  to  the 
tower,  with  their  own  eyes  to  mark  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  report  all  they  had  seen  to  their  companions 
below,  triumphantly  or  despondingly,  according  to  the  temper 
of  their  mind.  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  and  Sir  Christopher 
Seaton,  with  other  of  the  superior  officers,  stood  a  httle 
apart,  conversing  eagerly  and  animatedly,  and  finally  sepa- 
rating, with  an  eager  grasp  of  the  hand,  to  perform  the 
duties  intrusted  to  each. 
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*'  Ha  !  GImstdne,  and  thou,  &ir  maiden/'  ezdaimed  Sir 
'Chxifltopher,  gail^,  as  on  tuniin^  he  eneonntered  his  wife 
juid  A^es  arm-in-ann.  "By  mine  honour,  this  is  bravely 
done  ;  ye  will  not  wait  in  your  tiring-bower  till  your  knighte 
seek  ye,  but  come  for  information  yourselyes.  Well,  'tis 
%  goodly  company,  is't  not  ?  as  gallant  a  show  as  ever 
mastered,  by  my  troth.  Those  Ec^H^h  warriors  tacitly  do 
US  koiMur,  and  proclaim  our  worui  by  the  numbers  of 
gallant  men  they  bring  against  us.  We  shall  return  the 
ccMunlimeBt  some  day,  and  pay  them  similar  homage." 

ffii  wife  smiled  at  his  j^,  and  even  felt  reassured,  for 
it  was  not  the  jest  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  it  was  the  same 
bluff,  scddier  spbit  she  had  always  loved. 

''And  Nigel,  what  thinkest  thou  ?" 

''Think,  dearest?"  he  said,  answering  far  more  the  ap- 
pealing look  of  Agnes  than  her  words ;  "  think  ?  that  we 
shall  do  well,  aye,  nobly  well ;  they  muster  not  half  the 
force  they  led  me  to  expect.  The  very  sight  of  them  has 
braced  me  with  new  spint,  and  put  to  ignominious  flight  the 
doubts  and  dreams  I  told  thee  had  tormented  me." 

Movement  and  bustle  now  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
castle,  but  all  was  conducted  with  an  order  and  military 
skill  that  spoke  well  for  the  officers  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted. The  walls  were  manned ;  pickaxes  and  levers,  for 
the  purposes  of  hurling  down  stones  on  the  besiegers, 
collected  and  arranged  on  the  walls ;  arms  polished,  ana  so 
arranged  that  the  hand  might  grasp  them  at  a  minute's 
warning,  were  brought  from  the  armoury  to  every  court  and 
tower ;  the  granaries  and  storehouses  were  .visited,  and 
placed  under  trustworthy  guards.  A  band  of  picked  men, 
under  an  experienced  officer,  threw  themselves  into  the  bar- 
baean,  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Sir  Nisei  and  Sir 
Christopher  visited  every  part  of  the  outworks,  displaying  the 
most  unceasing  care,  encouraged  the  doubting,  roused  the 
timid,  and  cheered  and  inspired  the  boldest  with  new  con- 
fidence, new  hope ;  but  one  feeling  appeared  to  predominate, 
liberty  and  Scotland  seemed  the  watcnword  of  one  and  all. 

Onward,  like  a  mightv  river,  rolled  the  English  force, 
nearer  and  nearer,  till  tne  middle  of  the  second  day  saw 
them  encamped  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pali- 
sades and  outworks  raised  on  either  side  of  the  barbacan. 
Obtaining    easy   possession    of  the   river — for   Sir    Nigel^ 
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aware  of  the  peat  disparity  of  nnmbeiB,  had  not  eyen 
attempted  its  defence — ^tney  formed  three  distinct  bodies 
round  the  walls,  the  strongest  and  noblest  setting  down 
before  the  barbacan,  as  the  principal  point  of  attack. 
Numerous  as  they  had  appeared  in  the  distance,  well  pro- 
yided  with  all  that  could  forward  their  success,  it  was  not 
till  closer  seen  all  their  stren^h  could  be  discovered ; 
but  there  was  no  change  in  the  nopes  and  gallant  feelings  cS 
the  Scottish  officers  and  their  men-at-arms,  though,  could 
hearts  have  been  read,  the  timidity,  the  doubts,  the  anxious 
wishes  to  make  favourable  peace  with  the  English  had  in 
some  of  the  original  garrison  alarmingly  increased 

Before,  however,  any  recourse  was  made  to  anns,  an 
English  herald,  properly  supported,  demanded  and  obtained 
admission  within  tne  gates,  on  a  mission  from  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Lancaster,  to  Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  Sir 
Nigel  Bruce,  and  others  of  command.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  deliver  up  the  castle  and  themselves  to  their  liege 
lord  and  sovereign  King  Edward ;  to  submit  to  his  mercy, 
and  grace  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  safe  conduct 
granted  to  all  those  who,  taking  refuge  within  the  walls 
and  adopting  a  position  of  defence,  proclaimed  themselves 
rebels  ^and  iu)ettors  of  rebellion  ;  that  they  should  have 
freedom  to  return  to  their  homes  uninjured,  not  only  in  their 
persons  but  in  their  belongings ;  and  this  should  be  on  the 
instant  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  banner  of 
England  had  taken  the  place  of  that  of  Scotland  now  float- 
ing from  their  keep. 

"Tell  thy  master,  thou  smooth-tongued  knave,"  burst 
angrily  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  as  he  half 
rose  from  his  seat  and  clenched  his  mailed  hand  at  the 
speaker,  and  then  hastily  checking  himself,  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  *'  answer  him,  Nigel ;  thou  hast  eloquence  at  thy 
command ;  I  have  none,  save  at  my  sword's  point,  and  my 
temper  is  somewhat  too  hot  to  list  such  words,  courteous 
though  they  may  be." 

"Tell  your  master,  sir  herald,"  continued  Nigel,  rising 
as  his  colleague  flung  himself  back  on  his  seat,  ana 
though  his  voice  was  sternly  calm,  his  manner  was  still 
courteous,  "  tell  them  they  may  spare  themselves  the 
trouble,  and  their  followers  the  dancer,  of  all  farther  n^o- 
tiation.     We  are  Scottish  men  and  Scottish   subjects,  and 
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consequenily  to  all  the  offers  of  England  we  are  as  if 
we  heard  not.  Neither  rebels  nor  abettors  of  rebels, 
we  neither  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  submitting  our- 
selyes  to  a  tyrant's  mercy,  nor  desire  the  advant^e  of 
liis  offered  grace.  Ketum,  sir  herald ;  we  scorn  the  con- 
ditions proposed.  We  are  here  for  Scotland  and  for 
ScoUands  King,  and  for  them  we  know  both  how  to  live 
and  how  to  die." 

His  words  were  echoed  b^  all  around  him,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  clang  of  steel,  as  if  each  man  half  drew  his  eager 
sword,  which  spoke  yet  truer  than  mere  words.  Dark 
brows  and  features  stem  were  bent  upon  the  herald  as  he 
left  their  presence,  and  animated  council  followed  his  de- 
parture. 

No  new  movement  followed  the  return  of  the  herald. 
For  some  days  no  decisive  operation  was  observable  in  the 
English  force ;  and  when  they  did  attack  the  outworks,  it 
was  as  if  more  to  pass  the  time  than  with  any  serious  intent. 
It  was  a  period  of  fearful  suspense  to  the  besieged.  Their 
storehouses  were  scarcely  sufficiently  provided  to  hold  out 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  they  almost  imagined  that 
to  reauce  them  to  extremities  by  famine  was  the  intention 
of  the  besiegers.  The  greatest  danger,  if  encountered 
hand  to  hand  in  the  meUey  was  welcome,  but  the  very  idea 
of  a  slow,  lingering  fate,  with  the  enemy  before  them,  mock- 
ins  their  misery,  was  terrible  to  the  bravest.  A  daring 
saUy  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  enemy's  camp,  headed  by 
Nigel  and  his  own  immediate  followers,  carrying  all  before 
them,  and  when  by  numbers  compelled  to  retreat,  bearing 
both  booty  and  prisoners  with  them,  roused  the  English 
from  their  confident  supposition  that  the  besieged  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  urged  them  into  action. 
The  ire  of  the  haughty  English  blazed  up  at  what  seemed 
such  daring  insolence  in  their  petty  foe.  Decisive  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to  on  the  instant,  and  increased  bustle 
appeared  to  pervade  both  besi^rs  and  besieged. 

"  Pity  thou  art  abeadjr  a  knight,  Nigel  ! "  bluffly  ex- 
claimed Seaton,  springing  into  his  saddle  bv  torchlight  the 
following  morning,  as  with  a  gallant  band  he  was  about 
dashing  over  the  drawbridge,  to  second  the  defenders  of  the 
barbacan  and  palisades.  "  How  shall  we  reward  thee,  my 
boy  ?    Thou  hast  brought  the  foe  to  bay.    Hark !  they  are 
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t^eie  before  me/'  and  he  spurred  on  to  the  very  centre  of 
tbeflM?^ 

Sir  Nigel  was  not  long  after  him.  The  enemy  wae 
driven  back  with  fearful  loss.*  Scaling-ladders  were  throwB 
down ;  the  archers  on  the  walls,  better  accustomed  to  their 
ground,  marking  their  foes  by  the  torches  they  carried,  but 
concealed  themselvee  by  the  darkness,  dealt  destructkm 
with  as  unerring  hand  as  their  more  famous  Englieb 
biethren.  Shouto  and  cries  rose  on  either  side ;  the 
English  bore  back  before  the  sweeping  stroke  of  Nigel 
jftruce  as  before  the  scythe  of  death.  For  the  brief  spaee 
et  an  hour  the  strife  ksted,  and  stiU  yictory  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Scots — glorious  victory,  nurchased  witii 
scarce  the  loss  of  ten  men.  The  English  fled  back  to  their 
camp,  leaving  many  wounded  and  dead  on  the  field,  and 
some  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  Inefiectoal 
efforts  were  made  to  harass  the  Scots,  as  with  a  dariuff 
coolness  seldom  equalled,  they  repaired  the  outworks,  and 

Slanted  fresh  palisades  to  supply  those  which  had  fiEdlen  in 
iie  strife,  in  the  very  face  of  the  English,  many  of  them 
coolly  detaching  the  arrows  which,  shot  at  too  great  dis- 
tance, could  not  penetrate  the  thick  lining  of  their  buff  coats, 
and  scomfuUy  flmging  them  back.  Several  sharp  skirmishes 
took  place  that  day,  both  under  the  walls  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance frt)m  them ;  but  in  all  the  Scots  were  victorious,  and 
when  night  fell  all  was  joy  and  triumph  in  the  caustle ; 
shame,  confusion,  and  fury  in  the  English  camp. 

For  several  daj^  this  continued.  If  at  any  time  the 
English,  by  superiority  of  numbers,  were  victorious,  they 
wore  sure  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  an  impetuous  sally 
from  the  besieged,  and  beat^  back  with  loss,  and  so 
sudden  and  concealed  were  the  movements  of  Nigel  and 
Seaton,  that  though  besi^ers  lay  closer  and  closer  round 
the  castle,  the  moment  of  their  setting  forth  on  their  daring 
expeditions  could  never  be  discovered. 

*'  Said  I  not  we  should  do  well,  right  well,  sweet  Agne&" 
exclaimed  Nigel,  one  night,  on  his  return  from  an  unumudly 
successful  sally,  "  and  are  not  my  words  true  ?  Hast  tlum 
looked  forth  on  the  field  to-day,  and  seen  how  gloriously  it 
went  ?  Oh,  to  resign  this  castle  to  my  brother's  hands  un- 
scathed, even  as  lie  intrusted  it ;  to  hold  it  for  him, 
threatened  as  it  is !" 
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He  fimiled  gaily  as  he  spoke,  for  the  consoioiiSQesB  of 
power  was  upon  him — power  to  wiU  and  do,  to  win  and 
to  letain — ^that  mosfc  blessed  consdoasness,  whether  it  bless 
a  here's  breast  or  poet's  soul,  a  maiden's  heart  or  scholar's 
diQMn,  this  chequered  world  can  kliow. 

**  I  did  look  forth,  my  Nigel,  for  I  could  not  rest ;  yet  ask 
me  not  to  tell  tiiiee  how  the  battle  went,"  she  added,  with  it 
fiuHt  fiucfti,  as  she  looked  up  in  his  noble  fitce,  beaming  as  it 
was  wiUi  every  feeling  dear  to  tibe  heart  that  lored,  *'  for  I 
traced  but  the  course  of  one  diaiger,  saw  but  the  waving  i€ 
one  {tone." 

''And  thou  didst  not  fear  the  benegers'  anows,  my 
beloved?  Didst  stand  in  iAte  shelter  I  contrived?  Tbon 
must  not  zJsk  danger,  demurest ;  better  not  list  the  urgingi 
of  thy  aoUe  spirit  than  be  ai^ht  exposed." 

**  There  was  no  danger,  Nigel,  at  least  there  seemed 
none,"  die  said.    "  I  felt  no  fear,  for  I  looked  on  thee." 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Had  the  gallant  defenders  of  Eildrummie  Castle  been  con- 
scious that  the  at  first  dilatory  and  then  uncertain  measures 
of  dieir  foes  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  Earls  of  Here- 
ford and  Lancaster  were  not  themselves  yet  on  the  field, 
and  that  they  had  with  them  a  vast  addition  to  their  forces, 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  rested  so  securely  on  the 
hopes  which  their  unexpected  success  very  naturally  en^n- 
dered.  Attack  on  one  side  they  knew  they  could  resist; 
their  only  dread  had  been  tiiat,  from  the  numbers  of  tihie 
English,  the  angle  towers,  each  of  which  covered  a  postern, 
might  be  attacked  at  once,  and  thus  discover  the  real  weak- 
ness of  their  fcnroes.  The  obstinate  struggle  for  the  barbacan, 
the  strongest  point  of  the  castle,  had  been  welcomed  wi& 
joy  by  the  Scotch,  for  there  they  could  overlook  every  move- 
ment of  the  besiegers.  Some  wonder  it  did  cause  that  sudi 
renowned  knights  as  the  earls  were  known  to  be,  should 
not  endeavour  to  throw  them  ofi*  their  guard  by  a  division 
of  attack ;  but  this  wonder  could  not  take  from  the  triumph 
of  success. 
It  was  fit>m  no  want  of  observation  the  absence  of  the  two 
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eids  lemained  nndisooireted  hy  the  besieged.  Engiiged  on  a 
•eeret  expeditum^  whose  object  will  be  seen  in  tbe  sequel,  ihejr 
had  commanded  the  meoBS^  demanding  snnender  to  be  siTen 
in  their  names,  their  pavihons  to  be  pitdied  in  sijo^t  of  the 
castle,  as  if  they  were  abeady  there,  their  banners  to  waTe 
above  them,  esquires  and  pages  to  be  in  attendance,  and  their 
war-cries  to  be  shouted,  as  was  the  custom  when  they  led  on 
in  person.  The  numerous  knights,  clothed  in  bright  armour 
tnm  head  to  heel,  ever  trayersmg  the  field,  assisted  the  iUu- 
sion,  and  the  Scotch  never  once  suspected  the  tmtiL 

Imagining  a  very  brief  strugg^  would  deliver  the  castle  into 
their  hjEmds,  even  if  its  ffarrison  were  mad  enou^  to  refuse 
compliance  with  King  Edward's  terms,  the  earls  mul  not  hur- 
ried themselves  on  their  expedition^  and  a  fortnigjht  after  the 
o^e  had  begun,  were  r^K)sing  tiiemsdves  very  cavalierly^  in 
the  stronghold  of  an  An^o-Scottish  ^baron,  some  thirty  miles 
southward  of  the  scene  ot  action. 

It  was  the  hour  of  supper,  a  rude  repast  of  venison,  in- 
terspersed with  horn  and  suver  flagons  filled  with  the  strong 
liquors  of  the  day,  and  served  up  in  a  rude  hall,  of  wluch 
the  low  round  archecf  in  the  roof,  the  massive  waUs  without 
buttresses,  and  windows  running  small  outside,  but  spreading 
as  to  become  much  larger  within,  all  denoted  the  Saxon  archi- 
tecture unsoftened  by  anv  of  the  Norman  improvements.  ^ 

The  earls  and  their  Lost,  with  some  attendant  knights, 
sat  as  usual  round  the  dais  or  raised  part  of  the  hall,  their 
table  distinguished  it  may  be  by  some  gold  as  well  as  silver 
vessels,  and  a  greater  variety  of  liquor,  particularl^r  hypo- 
eras  and  claret  of  the  day,  the  one  formed  of  wine  and 
honey,  the  other  of  wine  and  spices  ;  by  the  sinnel  and 
wastel  cakes,  but  certainly  not  oy  the  superior  refinement 
of  the  more  solid  food.  The  huge  silver  saltcellar  alone  di- 
vided the  table  of  the  baron  fi^m  that  of  his  denendants, 
yet  the  distinction  of  sitting  above  and  below  the  salt  was  as 
great  as  the  division  between  the  master  and  servant  of  the 
present  day ;  the  jest,  the  loud  laugh  seasoned  the  viands 
placed  before  them,  and  the  hearty  draught  from  the  wel- 
come flagon.  Nor  was  the  baron's  own  table  much  quieter ; 
remarks  of  the  state  of  the  country,  speculations  as  to  the 
hiding-place  of  Eang  Robert,  and  when  thev  should  receive 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Eildrummie,  form^  topics  of 
conversation  alternately  with  discussions  on  the  excellence 
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of  the  wineSy  the  flavour  of  the  Tenison,  the  diffeience  be- 
tween English  and  Scotch  cookery,  and  sach  like  matters,  im- 
pcnrtant  in  the  da3rs  of  our  ancestors  as  in  oar  own« 

**  Ton  have  ridden  long  enough  to-day,  good  my  lords,  to 
make  a  hearty  charge  on  your  suppers ;  a  long  journey  and  a 
tough  battle,  commend  me  to  them  for  helps  to  the  appetite," 
Baia  the  Scottish  baron,  joyously  inviting  them  by  nis  own 
example  to  eat  on  and  spare  not. 

''(kmmiend  me  to  the  latter,  an  ye  will,"  answered  Here- 
ford, on  whose  brow  a  cloud  of  somethiug  like  distaste  had 
spread ;  ''but  by  mine  honour,  I  love  not  the  business  of  the 
last  week.  I  have  brought  it  to  a  close,  however,  and  praise 
the  saints  for  it." 

''  Bah !  thou  art  over-squeamish,  Hereford.  Edward  would 
give  us  the  second  best  jewel  in  hia  chaplet  for  the  rich  priie 
we  have  sent  him,"  resumed  Lancaster. 

**  Reserving  the  first,  of  course,  for  the  traitor  Bruce  him* 
self,"  interposed  their  host.  "  Ah !  such  a  capture  were  in 
truth  wortn  an  earldom." 

"  Then,  by  my  troth,  the  traitor's  wife  is  worth  a  barony," 
returned  Lancaster,  laughing ;  "  and  her  fair  bevy  of  attend- 
ants, amongst  whom  are  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of 
manv  a  rebel,  thinkest  thou  not  we  shall  be  high  in  Ed- 
wara's  favour  for  them,  too?  I  tell  thee  we  mi^ht  have 
fought  many  a  good  fight,  and  not  have  done  him  such 
good  service." 

"  It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  answered  Hereford,  impatientlv ; 
**  had  it  been  at  the  sword's  point,  had  they  been  prisoners  by 
force  of  arms,  I  would  have  loyed  too,  and  felt  it  was  good 
service ;  but  such  rank  treachenr,  decoyed,  entrapped  by  that 
foul  prince  of  lies,  the  Lord  of  Ross — faugh !  I  coula  have 
rammed  his  treachery  back  into  his  throat." 

"And  done  the  king,  perchance,  good  service  too,"  re- 
joined Lancaster,  still  excessively  amused,  ''  for  I  have  no 
ficdth  in  a  traitor,  however  he  may  serve  us  awhile  ;  yet  thou 
art  not  over-wise,  ffood  firiend,  to  let  such  trifles  chafe  thee 
thus.  Trust  me,  Edward  will  think  more  of  the  captives  thfui 
the  capture." 

"  There  was  a  time  he  would  not,"  answered  the  earl, 
moumfolly  ;  "  a  time,  when  Edward  would  have  held  it  foul 
scorn  to  war  with  women,  and  worse  than  scorn  to  obtain 
thdr  persons  by  treacheiyi  as  now." 
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*^Aye,  bat  he  has  ohaaffed,  and  we  mugt  diaoge  too,  would 
we  {ilMse  him,''  said  the  Maran ;  "such  notioiis  voi^t  hmw^ 
done  in  former  days,  but  they  are  too  high  flown  for  the  pt^ 
aent  time,  my  good  lord.  I  marvel  they  idioald  have  lingered 
ao  long  with  thee.? 

A  frown  gathered  on  Herafoid's  hsoad  and  noUe  brow,  bob 
zemembering  the  forbearance  dne  to  his  host,  he  checked  aa 
reply.    "  The  liofhas  dianged,"  he  said,  "  daiUy^  and 
lUy  chanj^ ;  ambition  has  warped  the  noblest,  kniglit- 
heart  which  ever  beat  for  chivaliy." 

''Hush,  ere  thou  speakest  treason,  Sir  Eari;  give  me 
not  the  pain  of  draining  another  flagon  of  this  qwrkKng 
hypocras  to  gain  strength  for  thine  arrest,  good  friend,"  ex- 
cLumed  Lancaster,  laying  the  flat  of  his  sword  on  the  earl's 
shoulder. 

^  Hereford  half  smiled.  "  Thoa  ait  too  happy  in  tivy 
light-hearted  mirth  for  me  to  say  anght  thafc  wooid  so  dis- 
tarb  it,"  he  said ;  "yet  I  say,  and  wifi  say  again,  would  to 
heaven  I  had  been  before  the  gates  of  Sjldrommie,  and  left 
to  thee  all  the  honour  and  s^ory,  an  thou  wilt,  of  this 
o^^ture." 

"  Honour  and  glory,  thou  bitter  piece  of  satire !"  Roomed 
Lancaster,  holding  up  a  large  golden  flagon  to  hide  his  hot 
from  the  earl.  "Unhappy  me,  were  tms  all  the  gloty  I 
could  vrin.  I  will  wipe  away  the  stain,  if  stain  these  be,  at 
Eildrummie,  an  be  it  not  surrendered  ere  we  reach  it." 

"The  stain  is  with  the  base  traitor  Boss,  not  with  thee 
or  me,"  answered  Hereford ;  "  'tis  that  I  abhor  the  nature 
of  such  expeditions,  that  I  loathe,  aye,  loathe  commnnica- 
tion  with  such  as  he,  and  that — if  it  can  be — ^tbat  worse  traitor 
Buchau  ;  that  makes  me  rejoice  I  have  nought  before  me  now 
but  as  fair  a  field  as  a  siege  may  be.  Would  to  Ood,  this 
devastating  and  most  cruel  war  were  over,  I  do  say !  on  a  fiedr 
field  it  may  be  borne,  but  not  to  war  with  women  and 
children,  as  has  been  mv  fate." 

"  Aye,  by  the  way,  tnis  is  not  the  first  fair  priie  tiion  hast 
sent  to  Edwiuxl ;  the  Countess  of  Buchan  was  a  rare  jewel  for 
our  coveting  monarch — somewhat  more  than  possession,  there 
was  room  for  veugeance  there.  Bore  she  her  cantivhy  more 
queenly  than  the  sobbing  and  weeping  Margaret  ? 

The  question  was  reit^ted  by  most  of  the  kn^ts  around 
the  dais,  but  Hereford  evidently  shnuik  fiKon  the  mquiiy. 
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**  Speak  not  of  it»  I  chaise  ye,"  he  said.  ''There 
18  no  loom  for  lestinff  on  gnef  as  hers ;  mi^jefitic  and 
idorions  she  was,  imt  if  the  reported  tale  be  true,  her  evenr 
nought^  her  every  feeling  was,  as  I  even  then  imagined^ 
•wallowed  up  in  one  tearless  and  stem  but  all-engroBBing 
anguish." 

**  The  reported  tale !  meanest  thou  the  fate  of  her  son  T 
asked  one  of  the  knights. 

''If  it  be  tme!"  resumed  another,  "believest  thon,  my 
lord,  tiiere  is  anght  of  hope  to  nroye  it  fedse  ?" 

"Mora  likely  to  be  tme  tnan  £EJse,"  added  Lancaster; 
"I  can  beliere  anything  of  that  dark  scowling  villain 
Buchan— even  the  murder  of  his  child." 

"  I  believe  it  not,'*  answered  Hereford ;  "bad  as  that  man 
is,  hard  in  heart  as  in  temper,  he  has  too  much  policy  to  act 
tiins,  even  if  he  had  no  feelings  of  nature  rising  to  prevent 
it.  No,  no ;  I  would  wager  the  ruby  brooch  in  my  helmet 
that  boy  lives,  and  his  father  will  make  use  of  him  to  for* 
ward  his  own  interests  yet." 

''But  why  then  for^e  this  tale?"  demanded  their  host; 
^  how  may  ihat  serve  his  purpose  ?" 

"  Easily  enongh,  with  regard  to  the  vengeance  we  all 
know  he  vowed  to  wreak  on  his  unhappy  wife.  What 
deeper  misery  could  he  inflict  upon  her  than  the 
behef  her  boy  was  murdered  ?  and  as  for  its  efifect  on 
Edward,  trust  a  Gomvn  to  make  his  own  way  clear." 

"  But  what  do  with  the  bov  meanwhile  ?" 

"  Keep  him  under  lock  ana  key ;  chained  up,  may  be,  as  a 
dog  in  a  kennel,  till  he  has  broken  his  hi^h  smrit,  and 
mmdds  him  to  the  tool  he  wills,"  answered  Hereford,  "ot 
at  least  till  his  mother  is  out  of  his  path." 

"  Ha !  thinkest  tiiou  the  king  wul  demand  such  sweeping 
vengeance?  He  surely  will  not  sentence  a  woman  to 
death." 

"  Had  I  thought  so,  had  I  only  dreamed  so,"  replied 
Hereford,  with  almost  startling  sternness,  "as  there  is  a 
God  above  us,  I  would  have  risked  the  charge  of  treason 
and  refused  to  ffive  her  np !  But  no,  my  lords,  no  :  changed 
as  Edward  is,  he  would  not,  he  dared  not  use  nis  power 
thus.  I  meant  but  imprisonment,  when  I  said  out  of  the 
boy's  path — ^more  he  will  not  do  ;  but  even  such  I  love  not. 
Bold  as  it  was  to  crown  the  rebel  Bruce,  the  deed  sporung 
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from  a  noble  heart,  and  noble  deeds  should  meet  with  ndble 
judgment." 

A  bugle  sounded  twice  or  thrice  sharply  without,  and 
occasioning  some  bustle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  inter- 
rupted for  a  brief  space  the  converse  of  the  lords.  A  few 
minutes  after,  the  seneschal,  attended  by  two  or  three  higher 
'  servants,  returned,  marshalling  in  due  form  two  young  men 
in  the  garb  of  esquires,  followed  by  some  fifteen  or  twentj 
men-at-arms. 

"  Ha !  Fitz-Emest  and  Hugo ;  well  met,  an  ye  bring  us 
:good  tidings  from  Eildrummie,"  exclaimed  both  the  English 
^earls  at  once,  as  cap  in  hand  the  esquires  slowly  walked  u^ 
the  hall,  and  did  obeisance  to  their  masters. 

"  Yet  your  steps  are  somewhat  laggard,  an  they  bring  us 
news  of  victory.  By  mv  troth,  were  it  not  utterly  impoSble, 
;I  could  deem  ye  had  been  worsted  in  the  strife,"  continued 
the  impatient  Lancaster,  while  the  cooler  and  more  saga- 
cious Hereford  scanned  the  countenances  of  the  esquires  in 
silence.  "  Yet  and  ye  come  not  to  tell  of  victory,  why  have 
je  come  at  all?" 

"  To  beseech  your  lordship's  speedy  return  to  the  camp,** 
replied  Fitz-Emest,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  his  cheek 
stul  flushed  from  his  master's  words.  "  There  is  division 
of  purpose  and  action  in  the  camp,  and  an  ye  not  return 
ana  head  the  attack  your  noble  selves,  I  fear  me  there  is 
little  hope  of  victory." 

*'  Peace,  fool !  is  there  such  skill  and  wisdom  needed  ? 
Division  in  purpose  and  action.  Quarrelling,  methinks,  had 
better  be  turned  against  the  enemy  than  against  your- 
selves. Hugo,  do  thou  speak ;  in  plain  terms,  wherefore 
come  ye?" 

"  In  plain  terms,  then,  good  my  lord,  as  yet  we  have  had 
the  worst  of  it,"  answered  the  esquire,  bluntly.  "  The  Scotch 
fight  like  very  devils,  attacking  us  instead  of  waiting  for 
our  attack,  penetrating  into  the  very  centre  of  our  camp,  one 
knows  not  how  or  whence,  bearing  off  prisoners  and  booty 
in  our  very  teetL" 

"  Prisoners — booty — ^worsted  !  Thou  durst  not  tell  me 
so!"  exclaimed  Lancaster,  furiously,  as  he  started  up  and 
half  drew  his  sword. 

^  "  Peace,  peace,   I  pray  thee,  cood  friend,  peace,"   con- 
tinued Hereford,  laying  his  hand  on  Lancaster's  shoulder, 
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with  a  force  which  compelled  him  to  resame  his  seat.  "Let' 
US  at  least  hear  and  UDderstand  their  mission.  Speak  oat^ 
Hugo,  and  briefly — what  has  befallen  V 

In  a  few  straightforward  words  his  esquire  gave  all  the. 
information  which  was  needed,  interrupted  only  now 
and  then  by  a  brief  interrogation  from  Hereford,  and  some 
impatient  starts  and  muttering  from  his  colleague.  The' 
success  of  the  Scots,  described  in  a  former  page,  had  con- 
tinued, despite  the  action  of  the  mangonels  and  other- 
engines  which  the  massive  walls  appeared  to  hold  in  defiance. 
So  watchful  and  skilful  were  the  besieged,  that  the  greatest 
havoc  had  been  made  amonsst  the  men  employed  in  worldng' 
the  engines,  and  not  yet  had  even  the  palisades  and  bar-, 
bacan  been  successfully  stormed. 

"  Have  they  tried  any  weaker  point ! "  Hereford  asked, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  on  this  very  matter  division 
had  spread  amongst  the  knights,  some  insisting  on  carrying 
the  barbacan  as  the  most  important  point,  and  others 
advising  and  declaring  their  only  hope  of  success  lay  in 
a  divided  attack  on  two  of  the  weaker  sides  at  once. 

"The  fools,  the  sorry  fools  !"  burst  a^ain  from  Lancaster.' 
"They deserve  to  be  worsted  for  their  inordinate  pride  and- 
folly ;  all  wanted  to  lead,  and  none  would  follow.  Give  you 
good  e'en,  my  lord,"  he  added,  turning  hastily  to  his  host ; 
"  rU  to  the  courtyard  and  muster  forth  my  men.  Pita- 
Ernest,  thou  shalt  speak  on  as  we  go,"  and  drawing  his 
furred  mantle  around  him,  he  strode  rapidly  yet  haughtily 
from  the  hall.  Hereford  only  waited  to  learn  all  from 
Huffo,  to  hold  a  brief  consultation  with  some  of  his  at- 
tendant knights,  and  he  too,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his 
host  to  tarry  with  him  at  least  till  morning,  left  the  banquet 
to  don  his  armour. 

"  Silence  and  speed  carry  all  before  them,  my  good  lord," 
he  said,  courteously.  "In  such  a  case,  though  I  fear  no 
eventual  evil,  they  must  not  be  neglected.  I  would  change' 
the  mode  of  attack  on  these  Scotch,  ere  they  are  even  aware 
their  foes  are  reinforced." 

"  EventujJ  evil,  of  a  truth,  there  need  not  be,  my  lord," 
interposed  his  esquire,  "  even  should  no  force  of  arms  pre- 
vail. I  have  heard  there  are  some  within  the  walls  who 
need  but  a  golden  bribe  to  do  the  work  for  us." 

"  Peace  !     said  the  nobleman,  sternly.     "  I  loathe  the 
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yery  word  betny — nK)ken  or  intended.  Sbame,  shame  on 
thee  to  speak  it,  ana  yet  more  shame  to  imagine  it  needed  I 
Art  thou  of  Norman  oirth,  and  deemest  a  handfiil  of  Scotch 
like  ti^ese  will  bid  us  raise  the  siege  and  tamely  depart  ?— yet 
better  so  than  gained  by  treachexy." 

Hugo  and  the  Scottish  baron  alike  shrunk  back  fiom 
the  reproving  look  of  Hereford,  and  both  silently  f<dk)wed 
him  to  the  courtyard.  Already  it  was  a  scene  of  busUing 
animation  :  trumpets  were  sounding  and  drums  rolling ; 
torches  flashing  tIuK>tt£h  the  darkness  on  the  mailed  coats  of 
the  kxughts  and  on  fljeaming  weanons ;  and  the  heavy  tramp 
of  near  two  hundred  horse,  hastuv  accoutred  and  led  from 
the  stable,  mingled  with  the  hoarse  winds  ^  winter, 
howling  tempestuously  around.  The  reserve  which  Here- 
ford  had  retained  to  guard  the  prisoners  so  treache- 
rously delivered  over  to  him,  was  composed  of  the  no- 
Uest  amidst  his  army,  ahnost  all  mounted  chevaliers ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  might  not  add  much  actual  force 
to  the  besiegers,  tne  militaiy  skill  and  experience  which 
that  little  troop  included  argued  ill  for  the  besieged.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  engines  he  had  kept  back  also,  particularly 
a  tower  some  four  or  five  stories  hiffh,  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  rolled  to  the  walls,  and  its  inmates  ascend  un- 
scathed by  the  weanons  of  their  defenders.  Not  imagining 
it  would  be  needea,  he  had  not  sent  it  on  with  the  main 
body,  but  now  he  commanded  twelve  of  the  strongest 
horses  to  be  voked  to  it,  and  on  went  the  unwieldy  encme, 
rumbling  and  staggering  on  its  ill-formed  wheelsl  Lem- 
caster,  whose  impatience  no  advice  could  ever  control, 
dashed  on  with  the  first  troop,  leaving  his  cooler  comrade  to 
look  to  the  yoking  of  the  engines  and  the  marshalling  the 
men,  and  with  his  own  immediate  attendants  bringing  up 
the  rear,  a  task  for  which  Hereford's  self-command  as  wm 
fitted  him  as  his  daring  gallantry  to  head  the  foremost 
charge. 

"  Ye  will  have  a  rough  journey,  my  good  lord ;  yet  an 
ye  deem  it  best,  farewell  and  heaven  speed  ye,"  was  the 
parting  greeting  of  the  baron,  as  he  stood  bende  the  im- 
patient cnarger  of  the  earl 

"  The  roMher  the  better,"  was  that  nobleman's  reply ; 
''the  noise  of  the  wind  would  conceal  our  movements  better 
than  a  calmer  night.     Farewell,  and  thanks — a  soldi^'s 
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thanks^  my    lord,  poor   yet   honest — ht   thy  right  noble 
wdoome/' 

He  bent  his  head  courteously,  set  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
dashed  over  the  drawbridge  as  the  last  of  his  men  dis- 
appeared through  the  outer  ^te.  The  Scottish  nobleman 
looked  id%er  him  with  many  mmgled  feelings. 

"As  noble  a  warrior  as  ever  breathed/'  he  muttered, 
''it  were  honour  to  serve  under  him,  yet  an  he  wants  me 
not  I  will  not  join  him.  I  love  not  the  Bruce,  yet  un* 
called,  nnneeded,  I  will  not  raise  sword  against  my  oountrr^ 
men,"  and  with  slow,  unequal  steps  he  returned  to  the 
halL 

Hereford  was  correct  in  his  surmises.  The  nitchy  dark- 
ness of  a  winter  night  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  hide 
the  movements  attendant  on  the  suaden  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  men  in  the  English  camp,  had  not  the  hoarse 
artillery  of  the  wind,  moaning,  sweeping,  and  then  rushing 
o'er  the  hills  with  a  crashing  sound  like  thunder,  com- 
pletely smothered  every  other  sound,  and  if  at  intervals  of 
quiet  unusual  sounds  did  attract  the  ears  of  those  eager 
watchers  on  the  Scottish  walls,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
kindling  torches  or  fires  in  either  camp  frustrated  eveiy 
effort  of  discovery.  Hoarser  and  wilder  grew  the  whirl- 
wind with  the  waning  hours,  till  even  the  steel-clad  men- 
at-arms  stationed  on  the  walls  moved  before  it,  and  were 
compelled  to  crouch  down  till  its  violence  had  passed. 
Favoured  by  the  elements,  Hereford  proceeded  to  execute 
his  measures,  heedless  alike  of  the  jojrful  surprise  his 
sudden  appearance  occasioned,  and  of  the  tale  of  division 
and  discora  which  Hugo  and  Fitz-Emcst  had  reported  as 
destroying  the  unity  of  the  camp.  Briefly  and  sternly  re- 
fusing audience  to  each  who  pressed  forward,  eager  to 
excu^te  himself  At  the  expense  of  his  companions,  he 
desired  his  esquire  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
who  allowed  themselves  to  have  been  in  error,  and  would 
henceforth  implicitly  obey  his  commands ;  he  returned  to 
his  pavilion,  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  summoning  around 
him  the  veterans  of  the  armv,  and  a  brief  consultation  was 
held.  They  informed  him  the  greatest  mischief  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  injuries  done  to  the  engines,  which  had 
been  brought  to  play  against  the  walls.  Stones  of  immense 
weight  had  been    hurled    upon   them,  materially  injuring 
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ilieir  wo^ks,  and  attended  with  such  fiektal  aUnghter  to  the 
men  who  worked  them,  that  even  the  biaveat  shrank  back 
appalled ;  that  the  advice  of  the  senior  officers  had  been 
to  hold  back  until  these  engines  were  repaired,  merely 
keeping  strict  guard  a^nst  unexpected  saUies  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch,  as  this  would  not  only  give  them  time  to 
lecniit  their  strength,  but  in  all  probability  throw  the 
besi^ed  o£f  their  guard.  Not  above  half  of  the  army, 
however,  agreed  with  this  counsel ;  the  younger  and  less 
wary  spumed  it  as  cowardice  and  folly,  and  ruBhing  on  to 
the  attack,  ill  formed  and  ill  conducted,  had  ever  been 
beaten  back  with  immense  lo8S  ;  defeat,  however,  instead  of 
teaching  prudence,  lashed  them  into  greater  fury,  which 
sometimes  turned  upon  each  other. 

Hereford  listenea  calmly,  yet  with  deep  attention,  now 
and  then  indeed  turning  lus  expressive  eyes  towards  his  col- 
Iaa(^e,  as  if  entreating  him  to  observe  that  the  mischief 
which  had  befallen  them  proceeded  greatly  from  impetuosity 
and  imprudence,  and  beseeching  his  forbearance.  Pl^or  was 
Lancaster  regardless  of  tins  silent  appeal ;  conscious  of  his 
equality  with  Hereford  in  bravery  and  nobleness,  he  dis- 
dained not  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  him  in  that 
greater  coolness,  which  in  a  siege  is  so  much  needed,  and 
grasping  his  hand  with  generous  fervour,  bade  him  speak, 
advise,  command,  and  he  would  find  no  one  in  the  camp 
more  ready  to  be  counselled  and  to  obey  than  Lancaster.  To 
tear  down  those  rebel  colours  and  raise  those  of  England  in 
their  stead,  was  all  he  asked. 

"  And  fear  not  that  task  shall  be  other  than  thine  own. 
my  gallant  friend,"  was  Hereford's  instant  reply,  his  fea- 
tiues  kindling  at  Lancaster's  words  more  than  they  had  done 
yet;  and  then  again  quickly  resuming  his  Cfum  un im- 
passioned exterior,  he  inquired  if  the  mangonels  and  other 
engines  were  a^ain  fit  for  use.  There  were  several  that 
could  instantly  oe  put  in  action,  was  the  reply.  Had  the 
numbers  of  fighting  men  within  the  castle  been  ascertained  ? 
They  had,  a  veteran  answered,  from  a  prisoner,  who 
had  appeared  so  willing  to  give  information,  that  his  captors 
imagined  there  were  very  many  malcontents  within  the  walls. 
Of  stalwart  fighting  men  there  were  scarcely  more 
than  three  hundred;  others  there  were,  of  whose  number 
was  the   prisoner,  who   fought  because  their    companions' 
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swords  would  else  have  been  at  their  throats,  but  that  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  be  made  prisoners,  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  the  siege. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it/'  was  the  earl's  sole  rejoinder,  ''there 
will  be  less  glory  in  the  conquest." 

"  And  this  Sir  Nigel  Bruce,  whoe'er  he  be,  hath  to  combat 
^^nst  fearful  odds,"  remarked  Lancaster ;  ''  and  these 
£K)tchmen,  by  my  troth,  seem  touched  by  the  hoof  of  tiie 
arch-deceiver — ^treachery  from  the  earl  to  the  peasant.  Hast 
noticed  how  this  scion  of  the  Bruce  bears  himself? — aright 
gallantly,  'tis  said." 

"As  a  very  devil,  my  lord,"  impetuously  answered  a 
knight :  "  in  the  walls  or  out  of  them,  there's  no  standing 
before  him.  He  sweeps  down  his  foes,  line  after  line,  as 
cards  blown  before  the  wind ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  every, 
charge,  the  last  of  each  retreat.  But  yesternight  there  were 
those  who  marked  him  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men  ab- 
solutely alone;  his  sword  struck  down  two  at  every  sweep, 
till  his  passage  was  cleared ;  he  darted  on — the  drawbridge 
trembled  in  its  grooves — for  he  had  given  the  command 
to  raise  it,  despite  his  own  danger — his  charger,  mad  as 
himself,  sprang  forward,  and  like  a  lightning  flash,  both  dis- 
appear^ within  the  portcullis  as  the  bridge  uprose." 

"  Gallantly  done !'  exclaimed  Lancaster,  who  had  listened 
to  this  recital,  almost  breathlessly.  ''By  St.  George,  a  foe 
worthy  to  meet  and  struggle  with !  But  who  is  he — what 
is  he  ?" 

"Knowest  thou  not?"  said  Hereford,  surprised;  "the 
brother,  youngest  brother  I  have  heard,  of  this  same  daring 
Earl  of  Oarrick  who  has  so  troubled  our  sovereign." 

"Nigel,  the  brother  of  Robert!  What,  the  scribe,  the 
poet,  tne  dreamer  of  Edward's  court?  a  poor  youth,  with 
nought  but  his  beauty  to  recommend  him.  By  all  good  an- 
gels, this  metamorphoses  soundeth  strangely  !  £^  sure  'tis  the 
same,  the  very  same  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  was  Hereford's  quiet  reply,  and  con- 
tinuing his  more  important  queries  with  the  veterans  around, 
while  Lancaster,  his  gayer  spirit  roused  by  this  account  of 
Nigel,  demanded  every  minute  particular  concerning  him,  that 
he  might  seek  him  hand  to  hand. 

"  Steel  armour  inlaid  with  silver — ^blue  scarf  across  his 
breast,  embroidered  with  his  cognizance  in  gold — blue  plume 
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urUch  no  English  svrord  hath  erer  soiled— Jinmph  I  thaifs 
ssrred  for  me — chaigsr  white  as  the  snow  on  the  gronnd  siti 
his  steed  as  man  and  horse  were  one.  Well,  j^lorionsly  well, 
thwe  will  be  no  lack  of  glory  here !"  he  said,  joyously,  as  one 
by  one  he  slowly  enomerated  the  symbols  by  which  he  might 
Moognise  his  foe.  So  expeditionslv  had  Hereford  conducted 
Us  well-arranged  plans,  that  when  his  council  was  OTor,  it  still 
wanted  two  hours  to  dawn,  and^  these  Hereford  commanded 
tiie  men  who  had  accompanied  him  to  pass  in  repose. 

Bat  he  himself  partook  not  of  this  repose,  passing  the  !»• 
mainder  of  the  darkness  in  carefuUy  reviewmg  the  Ibroea 
which  were  still  fresh  and  prepared  for  the  onset,  in  exa- 
mining the  nature  of  the  engines,  and  finally,  still  aided  by 
the  noise  of  the  howling  winds,  marshalled  them  in  formidable 
anay  in  very  front  of  the  barbacan,  the  heayy  mist  thrown 
onward  by  the  blasts  effectually  concealing  their  near  i^ 
pioacL  To  Lancaster  the  command  of  this  party  was 
intrusted  ;  Hereford  reserving  to  himself  the  desiralue  yet 
deUcate  task  of  suryeying  the  ground,  confident  that  the 
attack  on  the  barbacan  would  demand  the  whole  strenffth 
and  attention  of  the  besi^ed,  and  thus  effectually  coyer  his 
moyements. 

His  plan  succeeded.  A  fearful  shout,  seconded  by  a  ix^ 
mendous  discharge  of  huge  stcmes,  some  of  which  rattled 
against  the  massive  walls  in  vain,  others  flying  across  the 
Moat  and  crushing  some  of  the  men  on  the  inner  wall,  were 
the  first  terrific  sounds  which  unexpectedly  greeted  the 
aroused  attention  of  the  Scotch.  The  armour  of  their  foes 
flashing  through  the  mist,  the  frurious  charge  <^  the 
knights  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  barbacan,  seemingly  in 
sterner  ana  more  compact  array  than  of  late  had  been  their 
wont,  the  immense  body  which  followed  them,  appearing  in 
that  dim  lijzht  more  numerous  than  reality,  struck  a  mo- 
mentary chul  on  the  Scottish  garrison;  but  the  unwonted 
emotion  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the  instant  and  unhesi- 
tating sally  of  Sir  Christopher  Seaton  and  his  brave  com- 
panions. The  impetuosity  of  their  charge,  the  suddenness 
of  their  appearance,  despite  their  great  dii^xarity  of  num- 
bers, caused  the  Ikiglish  a  moment  to  bear  bacx,  and  kept 
them  in  full  play  until  Nigel  and  his  men-«t-arms,  rushing 
oyer  the  lowered  drawbridge,  joined  in  the  strife.  A  brie^ 
very  brief  interval  of  fighting  convinced  both  the  Scottish 
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leideiB  that  a  masteMpirit  now  headed  their  foes ;  that  they 
mtt  stnii^lmg  at  inmiitely  greater  odds  than  before :  thi4» 
nuty  of  puipose^  greater  saffacity,  and  militair  akill  weie 
now  at  ^otk  against  them,  tney  scarce  knew  wherefore,  for 
they  recognised  the  same  war-cry,,  the  same  banners ;  tneie 
were  the  same  gallant  show  of  mights,  for  in  the  desperate 
mfUI$  it  was  scarcdjr  possible  to  oistingaish  the  noUe  form 
of  Lancaster  from  his  fellowEL  althouffh  marking  the  asiUB 
plnme,  which  even  then  waved  high  above  all  othera,  thongh 
round  it  the  work  of  death  ever  waxed  hottest ;  the  efforts 
of  the  English  earl  were  all  bent  to  meet  its  gallant  wearer 
hand  to  luind,  but  the  press  of  war  stiU  held  them  apart, 
though  both  seemed  in  every  part  of  the  field.  It  was  a 
dapmte  straggle  man  to  man;  the  clash  of  swords  be- 
came one  strange  continuous  mass  of  sound,  instead  of  tiie 
foarfol  distinctness  which  had  marked  their  work  before. 
Shouts  and  cries  mingled  fearfully  with  the  sharper  chmg, 
tiie  heavy  fall  of  man  and  horse,  the  creaking  of  the 
engines,  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  victims  within  the  walls 
mangled  by  the  stones,  or  from  the  survivors  who  witnessed 
their  tall — all  formed  a  din  as  terrific  to  hear,  as  dreadful 
to  behold.  With  even  more  than  their  wonted  bravery 
the  Scotch  fought,  but  with  less  success.  The  charge 
of  the  Ibglish  was  no  longer  the  impetuous  fury  of  a 
few  hot-headed  young  men,  more  eager  to  despite  their 
cooler  advisers,  than  gain  any  permanent  good  for  them- 
selves. Now,  as  one  man  fell  another  stepped  fonmrd 
in  his  place,  and  though  the  slaughter  might  have 
been  ec^nl,  nay,  greater  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers  than 
the  besieged,  by  one  it  was  scarcely  felt,  by  the  other  the 
death  of  each  man  was  even  as  the  loss  of  a  host.  StiD, 
still  they  stru^led  on,  the  English  obtaining  possession  of 
the  palisades,  though  the  immense  strength  of  the  barbacan 
itself,  defended  as  it  was  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Scotch,  still  resisted  all  attack  ;  bravely,  nobly,  the  besieged 
retreated  within  their  walls,  pell-mell  their  foes  dashed 
after  them,  and  terrific  was  the  combat  on  the  drawbridge, 
which  groaned  and  creaked  beneath  the  heavy  tramp  of 
man  ai^  horse.  Many,  wrestling  in  the  fierceness  of  mortal 
strife,  fell  together  m  the  moat,  and  encumbered  with 
heavy  armour  sunk,  in  each  other's  arms,  in  the  grim  clasp 
of  death. 
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Then  it  was  Lancaster  met  hand  to  hand  the  gallant  foe 
he  sought,  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men,  who  were  bear- 
ing Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  desperately  wounded,  to  the 
castle.  Sir  Nigel  stood  well-nigh  alone  on  the  bridge ;  his 
hnght  armour,  his  foaming  charger  bore  evident  marks  of 
the  fray,  but  still  he  rode  his  st^  firmly  and  unbent,  his 
plume  yet  waved  untouched  by  the  foeman's  sword.  Nearer 
and  nearer  pressed  forward  the  English  earl,  signing  to  his 
men  to  secure  without  wounding  his  gallant  foe  ;  round 
him  they  closely  gathered,  but  Nigel  evinced  no  sign  either 
of  trepidation  or  anger,  feariessly,  ^aUantlv,  he  returned  the 
earl's  impetuous  ch^^e,  backing  his  steed  slowly  as  he  did 
80,  and  Keeping  his  full  front  to  his  foe.  On,  on  pressed 
Lancaster,  even  to  the  postern ;  a  bound,  a  shout^  and  scarcely 
was  he  aware  that  his  sword  had  ceased  to  cross  with 
Nigel's,  before  he  was  startled  by  the  heavy  fall  of  the  port- 
cullis, effectually  dividing  them,  and  utterly  frustrating  fur- 
ther pursuit.  A  cry  of  rage,  of  disappointment  broke  from 
the  English,  as  they  were  compelled  to  turn  and  rejoin  their 
friends. 

The  strife  still  continued  within  and  without  the  bar- 
bacan,  and  ended  without  much  advanta^  on  either  side. 
The  palisades  and  outward  barriers  had  mdeed  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  wliich  was  the  first  serious  loss 
yet  sustained  by  the  besieged  ;  from  the  barbacan  they 
had  gallantly  and  successfully  driven  their  foe,  but  that 
trifling  success  was  so  counterbalanced  by  the  serious  loss 
of  life  amid  the  garrison  which  it  included,  that  both  Nigel 
and  Sir  Christopher  felt  the  next  attack  must  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  of  tne  besiegers.  Their  loss  of  men  was  in  reality 
scarcely  a  third  of  the  number  which  had  fallen  among  the 
English,  yet  to  them  that  loss  was  of  infinitely  more  conse- 
quence than  to  the  foe.  Bitter  and  painful  emotions  filled  the 
noble  spirit  of  Nigel,  as  he  gazed  on  the  diminished  number 
of  his  men,  and  met  the  ill-suppressed  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  those  who  liad,  at  tne  first  alarm  of  the  English, 
sought  shelter  and  protection  in  the  castle  ;  their  ill-sup- 
pressed entreaties  that  he  would  struggle  no  longer  against 
such  odds  grated  harshly  and  ominously  on  his  ear;  but 
sternly  he  turned  from  them  to  the  men-at-arms,  and  in 
their  steadfast  bravery  and  joyous  acclamations  found  some 
d^ee  of  hope. 
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Tet  ere  the  day  closed  the  besieged  felt  too  truly  their 
dreams  of  triumph,  of  final  success,  httle  short  of  a  miracle 
would  realize.  Their  fancy  that  some  new  and  mightier 
8[nrit  of  generalship  was  at.  work  within  the  English  camp 
was  coii£nned.  Two  distinct  bodies  were  observed  at  wo» 
%m  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  mount,  the  one  evi- 
dently employed  in  turning  aside  the  bed  of  the  river,  whicli 
on  that  side  flowed  instead  of  the  moat  beneath  the  wall^ 
the  other  in  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  moat  by  a  causeway, 
80  as  to  admit  of  an  ^ay  access  to  the  outer  walL  The 
progress  thev  had  made  in  their  work  the  first  day,  while  the 
sttoition  01  the  Scotch  had  been  confined  to  the  attack  on 
ihe  barbacan,  was  all-sufficient  evidence  of  their  intent ;  and 
with  bitter  sorrow  Sir  Nigel  and  his  brother-in-law  felt  that 
their  only  means  of  any  efficient  defence  lay  in  resign- 
ing the  long-contested  barbacan  to  the  besiegers.  An  im- 
portant point  it  certainly  was,  but  still  to  retain  it  the  walls 
overlookmg  the  more  silent  efibrts  of  the  English  must  be 
left  comparatively  unguarded,  and  they  mignt  obtain  an 
almost  uninterrupted  and  scarce-contested  passage  within 
the  walls,  while  the  whole  strength  and  attention  of  the 
besi^ed  were  employed,  as  had  ^ready  been  the  case,  on 
a  pomt  that  they  had  scarce  a  hope  eventually  to  retain. 
With  a  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  the  alternative  was  proposed 
and  carried  in  a  hurried  council  of  war,  and  so  well  acted 
upon,  that,  despite  the  extreme  watchfulness  of  the  English, 
men,  treasure,  arms  and  artillery,  all  that  the  strong  towers 
contained,  were  conveyed  at  dead  of  night  over  the  draw- 
bridge into  the  castle,  and  the  following  morning,  Lan- 
caster, in  utter  astonishment,  took  possession  of  the  deserted 
fort 

Perhaps  to  both  parties  this  resolution  was  alike  a  dis- 
appointment and  restraint.  The  English  felt  there  was  no 
glory  in  their  prize,  they  had  not  obtained  possession 
through  their  own  prowess  and  skill ;  and  now  that  the  siege 
had  become  so  much  closer,  and  this  point  of  communica- 
tion was  entirely  stopped,  the  hand-to-hand  combat,  the 
glorious  me  We,  the  press  of  war,  which  to  both  parties  had 
Deen  an  excitement,  and  little  more  than  warlike  recreation, 
had  of  course  entirely  ceased,  but  Hereford  heeded  not  the 
disappointment  of  his  men  ;  his  plans  were  progressing  as 
he  had  desired,  even    though   his  workmen  were    greatly 
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hansBed  hy  the  oontumed  diacliaige  of  waom  and  inuneDae 
Btoies  from  the  walk. 

m^  desertion  of  the  harhacan  was  an  all-conTiiioiiig  proof 
of  the  yerv  sm&U  number  of  the  garrison  s  and  thoc^  the 
immense  thickness  and  solidity  of  the  walls  bespoke  time, 

Etience^  and  control,  the  En^^ish  earl  never  wavered  from 
I  pornoee,  and  by  his  finnness,  his  personal  gaUantrjr,  his 
readily-Destowed  approbation  on  all  who  denianded  i^  he 
contrived  to  keep  his  more  impatient  followers  steadily  to 
their  task ;  while  Nigel,  to  jnevent  the  spirits  of  his  men 
tnm  sinking,  would  frequently  lead  them  forth  at  night,  and 
by  a  sudden  attack  annoy  and  often  cut  off  many  of  the  men 
atotioned  within  the  barbacan.  The  drawbridge  was  the 
precarious  ground  of  many  a  midnight  strife,  till  the  daring 
gallantry  of  Nigel  Bruce  became  the  theme  of  every  tongue ; 
a  gallantry  equaled  only  by  the  consummate  skill  which  he 
displayed,  in  retreating  within  his  entrenchments  fre- 
quently without  the  loss  of  a  sin«de  man  either  as  killed  or 
wounded.  Often  would  Sir  Christopher  Seat(m,  whose 
wounds  still  bound  him  a  most  unwilling  prisoner  to  his 
couch,  entreat  him  to  avoid  such  rash  exposures  of  his  life, 
but  Nigel  only  answered  him  with  a  smile  and  an  assurance 
he  bore  a  charmed  life,  which  the  sword  of  the  foe  could  not 
touch. 

The  sie^e  had  now  lasted  six  weeks,  and  the  position  of 
both  parties  continued  much  as  we  have  seen,  save  that  the 
bed  ot  the  river  had  now  begun  to  appear,  promising  a  free 
passage  to  the  English  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the  south 
a  broad  causeway  had  stretched  itself  over  the  moat,  on 
which  the  towers  for  defending  the  ascent  of  the  walls,  man- 
gonels and  other  engines,  were  already  safely  bestowed^ 
and  all  promised  fair  for  the  besiegers,  whose  numerous 
forces  scarcely  appeared  to  have  suffered  any  diminution, 
althouffh  in  reality  some  hundreds  had  fflJlen ;  while  on  the 
side  of  the  besieged,  although  the  walls  were  still  most 
gallantly  manned,  and  the  mrst  efforts  of  the  English  to 
scale  the  walls  had  been  rendered  ineffectual  by  huge  stones 
hurled  down  upon  them,  still  a  look  of  greater  care  was  ob- 
servable on  the  brows  of  both  officers  and  men  ;  and  pro- 
visions had  now  begun  to  be  doled  out  by  weight  and  mea- 
sure, for  though  the  granaries  still  possessed  stores  sufficient 
for  some  weeks  longer,  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
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Englidi  to  permit  no  rdazation  in  their  dose  attack,  de* 
mnded  increase  of  caution  on  the  part  <^  the  besi^;ecL 

About  this  time  an  event  ocoiunted,  which  though  com- 
paratiyely  triflmg  in  itself  when  the  lives  of  so  many  were 
-eonoemed,  was  mught  in  effect  with  £Ektal  consequences  to 
all  the  inmates  of  Eildmmmie.  The  oonvenation  of  the 
next  chapter^  however,  will  better  explain  it,  and  to  it  we 
refer  our  readeis. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Lf  a  cixonlar  apartment  of  the  lower  floor  in  Eildmmmie 
keep,  its  stone  floOT*but  ill-covered  with  rushes,  and  the 
wallB  hung  with  ^e  darkest  and  rudest  arras.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Seaton  reclined  on  a  rou^  couch,  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  his  brother-in-law  NigeL  Lady  Seaton  was 
also  wilhin  the  chamber,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
knights,  eujgaged  in  preparing  lint  and  healing  ointments, 
with  the  am  of  an  attendant,  for  the  wounded,  and  ready  at 
the  first  call  to  rise  and  attend  them,  as  she  had  done  un- 
remittingly during  the  continuance  of  the  siega  The 
countaiances  of  both  warriors  were  slightly  changed  from 
the  last  time  we  beheld  them.  The  severity  of  his  wounds 
had  shed  a  cast  almost  of  age  on  the  noble  features  of 
Seaton,  but  care  and  deep  regret  had  mii^led  with  that 
pallor ;  and  perhaps  on  the  face  of  Nige^  which  three 
short  weeks  before  had  beamed  forth  sudi  radiant  hope, 
the  change  was  more  painfriL  He  had  escaped  with  but 
slight  fle^  wounds,  but  disappointment  and  anxiety  were 
now  vividly  impressed  on  his  features;  the  smoom  brow 
would  unconsciously  wrinkle  in  ^  deep  and  unexpressed 
thought ;  the  lip,  to  which  love,  joy,  and  hope  alone  had 
once  seemed  natural,  now  often  compressed,  and  his  eye 
flashed,  till  his  whole  countenance  seemed  stem,  not  with 
the  sternness  of  a  tyrannical,  changed  and  ch^^g  mood — 
no,  'twas  the  st^nness  most  fearfrd  to  behold  iu  youth,  of 
thought^  de^,  Utter,  whelming  thought ;  and  stemer  even 
than  it  had  oeen  }ret  was  the  expression  on  his  features  as 
he  spoke  this  day  with  Seaton. 
"  Ue  must  die,"  were  the  words  which  broke  a  long  and 
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aiudotis  Muse,  and  fell  in  deep  yet  emphatic  tones  fitmi  the 
lips  of  Seaton ;  "  yes,  die  !  Perchance  the  example  may 
best  arrest  the  spreading  contagion  of  treachery  aronnd  ns." 

**  I  blow  not,  I  fear  not ; .  yet  as  thou  sayest  he  must 
die,"  repUed  Nigel,  speaking  as  in  deen  thought,  "would 
that  the  noble  enemy,  who  thus  scomea  to  benefit  by  ihe 
ofieied  treason,  had  done  on  him  the  work  of  death  him- 
0el£     I  love  not  the  necessity  nor  the  deed." 

"  Tet  it  must  be,  Nigel.  Is  there  aught  else  save 
death,  the  death  of  a  traitor,  which  can  sufficiently  chastise 
a  crime  like  this  ?  Well  was  it  the  knave  craved  speech  of 
Hereford  himself  I  marvel  whether  the  majesty  of  England 
had  resisted  a  like  temptation.** 

"  Beaton,  he  would  not,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  I 
knew  him,  ave,  studied  him  in  his  own  court,  and  though  I 
doubt  not  there  was  a  time  when  chivalry  was  strongest  in 
the  breast  of  Edward,  it  was  before  ambition's  fatal  poison 
bad  corroded  his  heart.  Now  he  would  deem  all  things 
honourable  in  the  art  of  war,  aye,  even  the  delivery  of  a 
castle  through  the  treachery  of  a  knave." 

"And  he  hath  more  in  yon  host  to  think  with  him  than 
with  the  noble  Hereford,"  resumed  Sir  Christopher;  "yet 
this  is  but  idle  parley,  and  concemeth  but  little  our  present 
task.  In  what  temper  do  our  men  receive  the  tidmgs  of 
this  foul  treason  ?" 

"Our  own  brave  fellows  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the 
traitor ;  nay,  had  I  not  rescued  him  from  their  hands,  they 
would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb  in  their  rage.  But  there 
are  others,  Seaton — alas !  the  more  numerous  body  now — 
and  they  speak  not,  but  with  moody  brows  and  gloomy  mut- 
teriuffs  prowl  up  and  down  the  courts." 

"Aye,  the  coward  hearts,"  answered  Seaton,  "their  cood 
wishes  went  with  him,  and  but  low-breathed  curses  follow 
our  efforts  for  their  freedom.  Yes,  it  must  be,  if  it  be  but 
as  a  warning  unto  others.  See  to  it,  Nigel ;  an  hour  before 
the  set  of  sun  he  dies." 

A  brief  pause  followed  his  words,  whose  low  sternness  of 
tone  betrayed  far  more  than  the  syllables  themselves.  Both 
warriors  remained  awhile  plunged  in  moody  thought,  which 
Seaton  was  the  first  to  break. 

"And  how  went  the  last  attack  and  defence  ?"  he  asked ; 
**they  told  me,  bravely," 
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"  A}re,  SO  bravely,  that  could  we  but  reinforce  our  fighting 
men,  aided  as  we  are  by  impenetrable  walls,  we  might  dream 
still  of  conquest ;  they  have  gained  little  as  yet,  despite  their 
nearer  approach.  Hand  to  hand  we  have  indeed  struggled  on 
the  walls,  and  hurled  back  our  foremost  foes  in  their  own 
entrenchments.  Our  huge  fragments  of  rocks  have  dealt 
destruction  on  one  of  their  towers,  crushing  all  who  manned 
it  beneath  the  ruins." 

^  "  And  I  lie  here,  when  such  brave  work  is  going  on  be- 
side me,  even  as  a  bed-ridden  monk  or  coward  layman,  when 
my  whole  soul  is  in  the  fight,"  said  the  knight,  bitterly,  and 
half  q)ringin^  from  his  couch.  "When  will  these  opea 
wounds — ^to  tne  foul  fiend  with  them  and  those  who  save 
them  ! — ^when  will  they  let  me  mount  and  ride  again  as  nest 
befits  a  warrior  ?  Better  slain  at  once,  than  lie  here  a  burden, 
not  a  help,  taking  from  those  whose  gallant  efforts  need  it 
more,  the  food  we  may  not  have  for  long.  I  will  not  thus  be 
chained  ;  I'll  to  the  action,  be  my  life  the  forfeit !" 

He  sprung  up,  and  for  a  moment  stood  upon  his  feet,  but 
with  a  low  ffroan  of  pain  instantly  fell  back,  the  dew  of 
weakness  gathering  on  his  brow.  Lady  Seaton  was  at  his 
side  on  the  instant,  to  bathe  his  temples  and  his  hands,  yet 
without  one  reproachful  word,  for  she  knew  the  anguish  it 
was  to  his  brave  heart  to  lie  thus  disabled,  when  every  loyal 
hand  was  needed  for  his  country. 

**  Nigel,  I  would  that  I  miffht  job  thee.  Remember,  'tis  no 
mean  game  we  play ;  we  hold  not  out  as  marauding  chief- 
tains a^nst  a  lawful  king ;  we  struggle  not  in  defence  of 
petty  rights,  of  doubtful  privileges.  Tis  for  Scotland,  for 
King  Robert  still  we  strive.  Did  this  castle  hold  out,  aye, 
compel  the  foe  to  raise  the  siege,  much,  much  would  be  done 
for  Scotland.  Others  would  do  as  we  have  done;  many, 
whose  strongholds  rest  in  English  hands,  would  rise  and  expiel 
the  foe.  Had  we  but  reinforcements  of  men  and  stores,  all 
might  still  be  well" 

"Aye,"  answered  Nigel,  bitterly,  "but  with  all  Scothmd 
crushed  'neath  English  chains,  her  king  and  his  bold 
patriots  fugitives  and  exiles,  ourselves  the  only  Scottish 
force  in  arms,  the  only  Scottish  castle  which  resists  the 
tyrant,  how  may  this  be,  whence  may  come  increase  of 
force,  of  store?  Seaton,  Seaton,  thine  are  bright  dreamy 
would  that  they  were  r«iL" 
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'^Wouldst  thou  then  give  up  at  onoe,  and  sirm  no 
man  1    It  cannot  be." 

^ Never!"  answered  his  companion,  pasdonai^dy.  "En 
fisiglish  feet  shall  cross  these  courts,  and  Endisn  ooloiiii 
wave  above  these  towers,  the  blood  of  the  detenders  must 
flow  beneath  their  steps.  They^  gain  not  a  yard  of  earA, 
save  at  the  bright  sword's  point ;  not  a  rood  of  grass  un- 
stained by  Scottish  blood.  Give  np !  not  till  my  arm  can 
wield  no  sword,  my  voice  no  more  shout  Forwara  fi)C  the 
Ikacel" 

''Then  we  will  hope  on,  dream  on,  Nigel,  and  despair 
noiy"  replied  Beaton,  m  the  same  eam^  tone.  "  We  know 
not  yet  what  majr  be,  and  improbable  as  it  seems  now,  siio- 
eoors  ma)r  yet  amve.    How  long  dost  last  the  truce  ?" 

**  For  eighteen  hours,  two  of  which  have  passed." 

"*  Didst  thou  demand  it  ?" 

''No,"  replied  NigeL  "It  was  moffered  by  the  earL  as 
needed  for  a  strict  examination  of  the  traitor  Evan  Aoy, 
and  accepted  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  offered." 

"  Thou  didst  well ;  and  the  foid  traitor — ^where  hast  thou 
lodged  him?" 

"  In  the  western  turret,  strongly  guarded.  I  would  not 
seek  thy  counsel  until  I  had  examinea  and  knew  the  truth.*' 

"  And  thine  own  judgment  ?" 

"  Was  as  thine,     it  is  an  ill  necessity,  yet  it  must  be." 

"  Didst  pronounce  his  sentence  ?" 

Nigel  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  how  was  it  received  ?" 

"  In  the  same  sullen  silence  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  aa 
he  had  borne  during  his  examination.  Methougfat  a  low 
murmur  of  discontent  escaped  from  some  within  tiie  hall^ 
but  it  was  drowned  in  the  shout  of  approbation  from  the 
men-at-arms,  and  the  execrations  they  lavished  on  the 
traitor,  as  they  bore  him  away,  so  I  heeded  it  not." 

"But  thou  wilt  heed  it,"  said  a  sweet  voice  beside  him» 
and  Agnes,  who  had  iust  entered  the  chamber,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  ana  looked  beseechingly  in  his  fibce. 
"  Dearest  Nigel,  I  come  a  pleader." 

^  And  for  whom,  my  beloved  ?"  he  asked,  his  countenance 
changing  into  its  own  soft  beautiful  expression  as  he  gaied 
on  her.  "  What  can  mine  Agnes  ask  &at  Nigel  may  not 
grant?" 
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**  Nay,  I  am  no  pleader  for  myself/'  she  said ;  "  I  come 
(m  thB  part  of  a  wretched  wife  and  aged  mother,  beseechii^ 
the  gift  of  life." 

"  And  for  a  traitor,  Agnes  ?" 

"  I  think  of  him  but  as  a  hnsband  and  son,  dearest  Nigel," 
she  said,  more  timidly,  for  his  voice  was  stem.  "  They 
tell  me  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and  his  wretched  wife  and 
mother  besought  my  influence  with  thee  ;  and  indeed  it 
needed  littla  entreaty,  for  when  death  is  so  busy  around  us^ 
when  in  this  fearful  war  we  see  the  best  and  bravest  of  oxa 
firi^ids  ML  victims  every  day,  oh,  I  would  beseech  you  to 
spare  Ufe  when  it  mav  be.  Dearest,  dearest  Nigel,  have 
mercy  on  this  wretched  man  ;  traitor  as  he  is,  oh,  do  not 
take  his  life;  do  not  let  thy  lips  sentence  him  to  death. 
Wilt  thou  not  be  merciful  V 

"  If  the  death  of  one  man  will  preserve  the  lives  of  many, 
how  may  that  one  be  spared?"  said  Sir  Nigel,  folding  the 
sweet  pleader  closer  to  him,  though  his  features  spoke  no 
relaxation  in  his  purpose.  **  Sweet  Agnes,  do  not  ask 
this,  give  me  not  the  bitter  pain  of  refusing  au^ht  to  thee. 
Thou  knowest  not  all  the  mischief  and  misery  which  pardon 
to  a  traitor  such  as  this  will  do ;  thou  listenest  only  to  thy 
kind  heart  and  the  sad  pleadings  of  those  who  love  this 
man.  Now,  listen  to  me,  beloved,  and  judge  thyself.  Did  I 
believe  a  pardon  would  bring  back  the  traitor  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  io  a  consciousness  of  his  great  crime— did  I  believe 

f*  ring  life  to  him  would  deter  otners  from  the  same  guilt, 
should  scarce  wait  even  for  thy  sweet  pleading  to  ffive 
him  both  Hber^  and  life  ;  but  I  Imow  him  Detter  man  thou, 
mine  Agnes.  He  is  one  of  those  dark,  discontented,  re- 
bdHous  spirits,  that  never  rest  in  stirring  up  others  to  be 
like  them*  who  would  employ  even  the  life  I  gave  him  to 
mv  own  destruction  and  that  of  the  brave  and  faithful 
soldiers  with  me." 

"But  send  him  hence,  dearest  Niffel,"  still  entreated 
Agnes.  "  Give  him  life,  but  send  him  irom  the  castle ;  will 
not  this  remove  the  danger  of  his  influence  with  othexs  ?" 

"And  give  him  field  and  scope  to  betray  us  yet  again, 
sweet  one.  It  were  indeed  scorning  the  honourable  counsel 
of  Hereford  to  act  thus ;  for  trust  me,  Agnes,  there  are  not 
many  amid  our  foes  would  resist  temptation  as  he  hath 
doDCi." 
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*' Yet  would  not  keeping  him  close  prisoner  serve  thee  as 
well  as  death,  Nigel  ?  oetnink  thee,  would  it  not  spare  the 
in  of  taking  life  ?^ 

''Dearest,  no,"  he  answered.  ''There  are  many,  alas! 
too  many  within  these  walls,  who  need  an  example  of  terror 
to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  They  will  see  thkt  iareachery 
avails  not  with  the  noble  Herefora,  and  that,  discoverdl  by 
me,  it  hath  no  escape  from  deatL  If  this  man  be,  as  I 
imagine,  in  league  with  other  contentious  spirits — ^for  he 
eoum  scarce  hope  to  betray  the  castle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kiglish  without  some  aid  within — ^his  fate  may  strike  such 
terror  into  other  traitor  hearts,  that  their  designs  will  be 
abandoned.  Trust  me,  dearest,  I  do  not  do  tnis  deed  of 
justice  without  deep  regret ;  I  grieve  for  the  necessily  even 
as  the  deed,  and  vet  it  must  be  ;  and  bitter  as  it  is  to  refuse 
thee  aught,  indeea  I  cannot  grant  thy  boon." 

"  Yet  hear  me  once  more,  Nigel.  Simple  and  ignorant  as 
I  am,  I  cannot  answer  such  arguments  as  thine ;  vet  may  it 
not  be  that  this  deed  of  justice,  even  while  it  strikes  teiror, 
may  also  excite  the  desire  for  reveu^^e,  and  situated  as  we 
are,  were  it  not  better  to  avoid  all  such  bitterness,  such 
hea^bumings  amongst  the  people  ?" 

"  We  must  brave  it,  dearest,"  answered  Nigel,  firmly. 
"  The  direct  line  of  justice  and  of  duty  may  not  be  turned 
aside  for  such  fears  as  these." 

"  Nor  do  I  think  th^  have  foundation,"  continued  Sir 
Christopher  Seaton.    ''Thou  hast  pleaded  well  and  l^dly, 

Sntle  maiden,  yet  gladly  as  we  would  do  aught  to  please 
ee,  this  that  thou  hast  asked,  alas!  must  not  be.  ^e 
crime  itself  demands  punishment,  and  even  could  we 
pardon  that,  duty  to  our  country,  our  kin^,  ourselves,  caUs 
loudly  for  his  death,  lest  his  foul  treachery  snould  spread." 

The  eyes  of  the  maiden  filled  with  tears. 

"  Then  my  last  hope  is  over,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I 
looked  to  thy  influence,  Sir  Christopher,  to  plead  for  me, 
even  if  mine  own  supplications  snould  fail;  and  thou 
judg^  even  as  Nigel,  not  as  my  heart  coidd  wish." 

'^We  jud^e  as  men  and  soldiers,  gentle  maiden  ;  as  men 
who,  charged  with  a  most  solemn  responsibility,  dare  listen 
to  nought  save  the  voice  of  justice,  however  loudly  mercy 
pleads.' 

"And  didst   thou  think,  mine  Agnes,  if  thy  pleading 
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was  of  no  avail,  the  entreaty^  of  others  could  move  me  ?" 
whispered  Nigel,  in  a  voice  which,  thoagh  tender,  was 
reproachful.    "Dearest  and  best,  oh,  thou  mowest  not  the 

Eng  it  is  to  refuse  thee  even  this,  and  to  feel  my  words 
Ye  filled  those  eyes  with  tears.    Say  thou  wilt  not  deem 
me  cruel,  abiding  by  justice  when  there  is  room  for  mercy." 

^'  I  know  thee  better  than  to  judge  thee  thus,"  answered 
Agnes,  tearfully;  "the  voice  of  duty  must  have  spoken 
loudly  to  uri^e  thee  to  this  decision,  and  I  may  not  dispute 
it ;  yet  womd  that  death  could  be  averted.  There  was 
madness  in  that  woman's  eyes,"  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Of  whom  speakest  thou,  love  ?"  Nigel  asked,  and  Beaton 
looked  the  question. 

"  Of  his  wife,"  she  replied.  "  She  came  to  me  dis- 
tracted, and  used  such  dreadful  words,  menaces  and  threats 
they  seemed  ;  but  his  mother,  more  composed,  assured  me 
they  meant  nothing,  they  were  but  the  ravings  of  distress, 
and  yet  I  fear  to  look  on  her  a^n  without  his  pardon." 

"  And  thou  shalt  not,  my  beloved ;  these  are  not  scenes 
and  words  for  such  as  thee.  Rest  here  with  Christine  and 
^ood  Sir  Christopher  ;  to  tend  and  cheer  a  wounded  kniffht 
IS  a  Qtter  task  for  thee,  sweet  one,  than  thus  to  plead  a 
traitor's  cause." 

Pressing  his  lips  upon  her  brow  as  he  spoke,  he 
placed  her  gently  on  a  settle  by  Sir  Christopher,  then 
crossing  the  apartment,  he  paused  a  moment  to  whisper  to 
Lady  Seaton. 

"  Look  to  her,  my  dear  sister  *  she  has  been  terrified, 
though  she  would  conceal  it.  Let  ner  not  leave  thee  till  this 
fatal  duty  is  accomplished." 

Lady  Seaton  assured  him  of  her  compliance,  and  he  left 
the  apartment. 

He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  postern  before  he  himself 
encountered  Jean  Koy,  a  woman  who,  even  in  her  mildest 
moments,  evinced  very  little  appearance  of  sanity,  and  who 
now,  firom  her  furious  and  custracting  gestures,  seemed 
wrought  up  to  no  ordinary  pitch  of  madness.  She  kept 
hovenng  round  him,  uttering  menaces  and  entreaties  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  declaring  one  moment  that  •  her  hus- 
band was  no  traitor,  and  had  only  done  what  every  true- 
hearted  Scotsman  ought  to  do,  if  he  woidd  save  himsolf  and 

Q2 
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those  he  loved  from  destraction  ^  the  next,  luteoaaly  ac* 
knowledffiiig  his  crime,  and  wildly  beseechinfir  mercy. 
For  a  while  Nigel  endeavoured,  cabnlv  and  soothingly,  to 
leason  with  her,  bat  it  was  of  no  ayail :  louder  and  fiercer 
became  her  curses  and  imprecations,  beseeching  heaven 
to  hurl  down  all  its  maledictions  upon  him  and  the  woman 
he  loved,  and  refuse  him  mercy  wnen  he  most  needed  it. 
Perceiving  her  violence  becoming  more  and  more  outrageou£^ 
Nigel  pliu^  her  in  charge  of  two  of  his  men-at-anns»  de< 
airing  them  to  treat  her  kmdly,  but  not  to  lose  sight  of  her, 
and  keep  her  as  far  as  possible  from  the  scene  about  to  be 
enacted.  She  was  dragged  away,  struggling  furiously,  and 
Nigel  felt  his  heart  sink  heavier  within  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  wavered  in  his  opinion,  that  he  believed,  situated  as 
he  was,  it  was  better  to  spare  the  traitor's  li&  than  excite 
to  a  flame  the  already  aroused  and  angered  populace.  He 
thought  indeed  terror  might  do  much ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  entreating  words  of  .^^es,  or  the  state  of  the  unhapny 
Jean,  there  h^  come  upon  him  a  dim  sense  of  impending  ill : 
an  impression  that  the  act  of  justice  about  to  be  performea 
would  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  ruin  of  the  garrison 
be  consummated,  ere  he  was  aware  it  had  beffun.  The  shadow 
of  the  future  appeared  to  have  enfolded  him,  but  s(ill  he 
wavered  not.  The  hours  sped  :  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  at  the  time  appointed  by  Seaton,  with  as  much 
of  awfrd  solemnity  as  circumstances  would  admit,  the  soul  of 
the  traitor  was  launched  into  eternity.  Men,  women,  and 
children  had  gathered  round  the  temporary  scaffold ;  everv 
one  within  tne  castle,  save  the  maimed  and  woundea, 
thronged  to  that  centre  court,  and  cheers  and  shouts,  and 
groans  and  curses,  mingled  strangely  on  the  air. 

dad  in  complete  steel,  but  bare-headed.  Sir  Nigel  Bruce 
had  witnessed  the  act  of  justice  his  voice  had  nronounced, 
and,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  stood  forward  on  tne  scaffold, 
and  in  a  deen,  rich  voice  addressed  the  multitude  ere  thu^ 
separated.  Eloquently,  forcibly,  he  spoke  of  the  guilt  the 
foul  guilt  of  treachery,  now  when  Scotland  demand^  all  men 
to  join  together  hand  and  heart  as  one,  now  when  the  foe 
was  at  their  gates ;  whoi,  if  united,  they  might  yet  bid 
defiance  to  the  tyrant,  who,  if  they  were  defeated,  would 
hold  them  slaves.  He  addressed  them  as  Scottish  men 
and  free  men,  as  sddieis,  husbands  and  hiheta,  as  childxen 
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of  the  brave,  who  welcomed  death  with  joy,  rather  than 
life  in  slavery  and  degradation ;  and  when  his  wcnrds  di- 
cited  a  shout  of  exultation  and  applause  from  the  greater 
number,  he  turned  his  eye  on  the  group  of  malcontente,  aiui 
sternly  and  terribly  bade  them  beware  of  a  fate  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  just  witnessed;  for  the  gallant  Ead 
of  Hereford,  he  said,  would  deal  with  all  Scottish  traitofs 
as  with  Evan  Boy,  and  once  known  as  traitors  within  die 
castle  walls,  he  need  not  speak  their  doom,  for  they  had 
witnessed  it;  and  then  cnanging  his  tone,  frankly  and 
beseechingly  he  conjured  them  to  awake  from  the  duU, 
sluggish  deep  of  indifference  and  fear,  to  put  forth  their 
energies  as  men,  as  warriors ;  their  country,  their  king, 
their  £Ekmilies  called  on  them,  and  would  they  not  hear  ? 
He  bade  them  arise,  awake  to  their  duty,  and  all  that  had 
been  should  never  be  recalled.  He  spoke  with  a  brirf 
yet  mightv  eloquence  that  seemed  to  carry  conviction 
with  it.  Many  a  stem  face  and  darkened  brow  relaxed, 
and  there  was  hope  in  many  a  patriot  breast  as  that 
group  dispersed,  and  all  was  once  more  martial  bustle 
on  the  walls. 

"Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  spoken,  my  son,''  said  the 
aged  Abbot  of  Scone,  who  had  attended  the  criminal's  last 
moments,  and  now,  with  Nigel,  sought  the  keep.  "Thy 
words  have  moved  those  rebellious  spirits,  have  calmed 
the  rising  tempest  even  as  oil  flung  on  the  troubled  waves ; 
thine  eloquence  was  even  as  an  angel's  voice  'mid  mutter- 
ing fiends.  Yet  thou  art  still  sad,  still  anxious.  My  son, 
this  should  not  be." 

*  ►  "  It  mugt  be,  father,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  I  have 
looked  beyond  that  oily  surface  and  see  nought  save  darker 
storms  and  fiercer  tempests ;  those  spirits  need  somewhat 
more  than  a  mere  voice.  Father,  reproach  me  not  as  mistrust- 
ing the  gracious  heaven  in  whose  keeping  lie  our  earthly  fates. 
I  know  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  'tis  with  the  united, 
the  faithful,  and  those  men  are  neither.  My  words  have 
stirred  them  for  the  moment,  as  a  pebble  flung  'mid  the  trou- 
bled waters — ^a  few  brief  instants  and  all  trace  is  passed,  we 
see  nought  but  the  blackened  wave.  But  speak  not  of  these 
things  ;  my  trust  is  higher  than  earth,  and  let  man  work  his 
will.^' 

Another  week  passed,  and  the   fierce  struggle  continued. 
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alteniatin^  snccess,  one  day  with  the  besiegers,  the  nert 
with  the  besieged.  The  scene  of  action  was  now  principally 
on  the  walls — a  fearful  field,  for  there  was  no  retreat---ana 
often  the  combatants,  entwined  in  a  deadly  struggle,  fell  to- 
gether into  the  moat.  Still  there  were  no  signs  of  wavering 
on  either  side,  still  did  the  inafisive  walls  give  no  sign  of 
yielding  to  the  tremendous  and  continued  discharge  of  heavy 
stones,  that  against  battlements  less  strongly  constructed 
must  long  «re  this  have  dealt  destruction  and  inevitable 
mischief  to  the  besieged.  One  tower,  commanding  the  cause- 
wav  across  the  moat  and  its  adjoining  platform  on  the  wall, 
haa  indeed  been  t^en  hy  the  English,  and  was  to  them  a 
decided  advantage,  but  still  their  fcurther  profipress  even  to 
tiie  next  tower  was  lingering  and  dubious,  and  it  appeared 
evident  to  both  narties  that,  from  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  the  Scotcn  obtaining  supplies  of  provision  and 
men,  success  must  finally  attend  the  English  ;  they 
would  succeed  more  by  the  effects  of  famine  than  by  their 
swords. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  seven  days  after  the  execution  of  the 
traitor  Roy.  A  truce  for  twelve  hours  had  been  concluded 
with  the  English,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Nigel  Bruce,  and  safe 
conduct  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford  to  those  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  adjoining  villages  who  chose 
even  at  this  hour  to  leave  the  castle,  but  few,  very  few  took 
advantage  of  this  permission,  and  these  were  mostly  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege ; 
a  fact  which  caused  some  surprise,  as  the  ofiicers  and  men- 
at-arms  imagined  it  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  all  those  contentious  spirits  who  had  appeared  so  desirous 
of  a  league  with  England.  A  quiet  smile  slightlv  curled  the 
lips  of  Nigel  as  this  information  was  reported  to  him,  a  smile 
as  of  a  mind  prepared  for  and  not  surprised  at  what  he 
heard  ;  but  when  left  alone,  the  smile  was  gone,  he  folded  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  his  head  was  slightly  bent  forward,  but 
had  there  been  any  present  to  have  remarked  him,  they 
would  have  seen  his  features  move  and  work  with  the  in- 
tensity of  internal  emotion.  Some  mighty  struggle  he  was 
enduring ;  something  there  was  passing  at  his  verv  heart, 
for  when  recalled  from  that  trance  by  the  heavy  bell  of  the 
adjoining  church  chiming  the  hour  of  five,  and  he  looked 
up,  there  were  large  drops  of  moisture  on  his  brow,  and  his 
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beaatiful  eye  seemed  for  the  moment  strained  and  bloodshot 
He  paced  the  chamber  slowly  and  pensively  till  there  was 
no  outward  mark  of  agitation^  and  then  he  sought  for 
Agnes. 

She  was  alone  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  keep,  looking 
out  from  the  narrow  casement  on  a  scene  of  hill  and  Y$le, 
and  water,  which,  though  still  wintry  from  the  total  absence 
of  1^  and  flower,  was  yet  calm  and  beautiful  in  1^ 
declining  sun,  and  undisturbed  by  the  fearful  scenes  and 
sounds  which  met  the  glance  and  ear  on  every  other  sid^ 
seemed  even  as  a  paracQse  of  peace.  It  had  been  one  of 
those  mild,  soft  days  of  February,  still  more  rare  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  and  on  the  heart  and  sinking 
fi^one  of  Agnes  its  influence  had  fallen,  till,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, she  wept.  The  step  of  Nigel  caused  her  hastily 
to  dash  these  tears  aside,  and  as  he  stood  by  her  and  silently 
folded  his  arm  around  her,  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a 
smile.  He  sought  to  return  it,  but  the  sight  of  such 
emotion,  trifling  as  it  was,  caused  his  heart  to  sink  with 
indescribable  fear;  his  lip  quivered,  as  utterly  to  prevent 
the  words  he  souglit  to  speak,  and  as  he  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom  and  bent  his  head  on  hers,  a  low  yet  instantly  sup- 
pressed moan  burst  from  him. 

"  Nigel,  dearest  Nigel,  what  has  chanced  ?  Oh,  speak  to 
me !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
gazing  wildly  in  his  face.  "Thou  art  wounded  or  ill,  or 
wearied  unto  death.  Oh,  let  me  undo  this  heavy  armour, 
dearest ;  seek  but  a  brief  interval  of  rest.  Speak  to  me,  I 
know  thou  art  not  well." 

"It  is  but  folly,  my  beloved,  a  momentary  pang  that 
weakness  caused.  Indeed,  thy  fears  are  causeless  ;  1  am  well, 
quite  well,"  he  answered,  struggling  with  himself,  and  sub- 
duing with  an  efibrt  his  emotion.  "  Mine  own  Agnes,  thou 
wilt  not  doubt  me ;  look  not  upon  me  so  tearfully,  'tis 
passed,  'tis  over  now." 

"  And  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  that  which  caused  it,  Nigel  ? 
Hast  thou  aught  of  sufiering  which  thou  fearest  to  tell  tnine 
Agnes  ?  Oh  !  do  not  fear  it ;  weak,  childlike  as  I  am,  my 
soul  will  find  strength  for  it." 

And  thou  shalt  know  all,  all  in  a  brief  while,"  he  said, 
her  sweet  pleading  voice  reudering  the  task  of  calmness 
more    difficult.      "Yet   tell    me   first    thy    thoughts,    my 
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lofe.  Methonght  thy^  gaze  was  on  yon  peaDefid  land- 
floape  as  I  entered,  and  yet  thine  eyes  were  dimmed  widi 
tears." 

"And  yet  I  know  not  wherefore,"  she  renlied,  "save 
the  yeamincs  for  peace  were  stronger,  deeper  than 
they  should  oe,  and  I  pictured  a  cot  where  love  might 
dwell  in  yon  calm  valley,  and  wished  that  this  fierce  stei& 
was  o'er." 

'^  'Tis  in  truth  no  scene  for  thee,  mine  own.  I  know,  I  Ssel 
thou  pinest  for  freedom,  for  the  fresh,  pure,  stainless  air  of 
the  mountain,  the  valley's  holy  calm  ;  thine  ear  is  sick  widi 
the  fell  sounds  that  burst  upon  it ;  tnine  eyes  must  turn  in 
loathing  from  this  fierce  strife.  Agnes,  mine  own  Agnes, 
is  it  not  so?  would  it  uot  be  happiness,  aye,  heaven's  own 
Uiss,  to  seek  some  peaceful  home  far,  far  away  from  this  ?" 

He  spoke  hurriedly  and  more  passionately  than  was  his 
wont,  but  Agnes  only  answered — 

'*  With  thee,  Nigel,  it  were  bliss  indeed." 

"  With  me,"  he  said ;  "  and  couldst  thou  not  be  happy 
were  I  not  at  thy  side?  Listen  to  me,  beloved,"  and  his 
voice  became  as  solemnly  earnest  as  it  had  previously  been 
hurried.  ''I  sought  thee,  armed  I  thought  with  fortitude 
sufficient  for  the  task  ;  sought  thee,  to  beseech,  implore  thee 
to  seek  safety  and  peace  for  a  brief  while  apart  from  me,  till 
these  fearful  scenes  are  passed.  Start  not,  and  oh,  do  not 
look  upon  me  thus.  I  know  all  that  strength  of  nerve,  of 
soul,  which  bids  thee  care  not  for  the  dangers  round  thee. 
I  know  that  where  I  am  thy  loving  spirit  feels  no  fear ;  but 
oh,  Affnes,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  thine  own,  consent  to  fly 
ere  it  be  too  late  ;  consent  to  seek  safety  far  from  this  fatid 
tower.  Let  me  not  feel  that  on  thee,  on  thee,  far  dearer  than 
my  life,  destruction,  and  misery,  and  suffering  in  a  thousand 
fearful  shapes  may  fall.  Let  me  but  feel  thee  safe,  far  firom 
this  terrible  scene,  and  then,  come  what  will,  it  can  have  no 
pang." 

"And  thee,"  murmured  the  startled  girl,  on  whose  ear  the 
words  of  Nigel  had  fallen  as  with  scarce  haJf  their  meaning, 
"  thee,  wouldst  thou  bid  me  leave  thee,  to  strive  on,  suffer 
on,  and  oh,  merciful  heaven !  perchance  fall  cdone  ?  Nigel, 
Nigel,  how  may  this  be  ?  are  we  not  one,  only  one,  and  how 
may  I  dwell  in  safety  without  thee — how  mayest  thou  suffer 
without  me  ?" 
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**  Dearest  and  best !"  he  answered,  passionatelj,  " 
that  we  weie  indeed  one ;  that  the  voioe  of  heaven 
bonnd  us  one,  long  long  ere  this !  and  yet — ^no,  no,  'tis 
better  thus, "  and  again  he  struggled  with  emotion,  and 
npoke  calmly.  "  Agnes,  beloved,  precious  as  thou  art  in 
tnese  hours  of  anxiety,  dear,  dearer  than  ever,  in  thy 
dinj^ing,  changeless  love,  yet  tempt  me  not  selfishly  to 
retam  thee  by  my  side,  when  liberty,  and  life,  and  joj 
await  thee  beyond  these  fated  walk  Thy  path  is  secured ; 
all  that  can  assist,  can  accelerate  thy  flight  waits  but  thy 
iqmnrovaL  The  dress  of  a  minstrel  boy  is  procured,  and 
wiU  oompletehr  conceal  and  guard  Ihee  through  the  English 
camp.  Our  mithful  friend,  the  minstrel  seer,  will  be  thjr 
guiae,  and  lead  thee  to  a  home  of  neace  and  safety,  until 
my  brother's  happier  fortune  dawns ;  ne  will  guard  and  love 
thee  for  thine  own  and  for  my  sake.  Speak  to  me,  beloved ; 
thou  Slowest  this  good  old  man,  and  I  so  trust  him  that  I 
have  no  fear  for  thee.  Oh,  do  not  pause,  and  ere  this 
truce  be  over  let  me,  let  me  feel  that  thou  art  safe  and  &ee, 
and  may  in  time  be  happy." 

''In  time,"  she  repeated  slowly,  as  if  to  herself,  and 
then,  rousing  herself  from  that  stupor  of  emotion,  looked 
up  with  a  countenance  on  which  a  sudden  glow  had 
spread.  "And  why  hast  thou  so  suddenly  resolved  on 
tniB?"  she  asked,  calmly;  ''why  shouldst  thou  fear  for  me 
more    now  than  hitherto,   dearest   Nigel  ?     Hath    not  the 


danger    always   been  the   same,    and  yet  thou   ne'er  hast 

parting  ?  are  not  thy  hopes  the 
chanced  unknown  to  me,    that  thou  speakest  and  lookest 


breathed  of  parting  ?  are  not  thy  hopes  the  same — ^what  hath 


thus  ?  tell  me,  ere  thou  urgest  more." 

"I  will  tell  thee  what  I  fear,  my  love,"  he  answered, 
reassured  by  her  firmness ;  "  much  that  is  seen  not,  guessed 
not  by  my  comrades.  They  were  satisfied  that  my  appeal 
had  had  its  effect,  and  the  execution  of  Evan  Koy  was 
attended  with  no  disturbances,  no  ill  will  amount  those 
supposed  to  be  of  his  party — ^nay,  that  terror  did  its  work, 
ana  all  ideas  of  treachery  which  mi^ht  have  been  before 
encouraged  were  dismissed.  I,  too,  believed  this,  Agnes,  for 
a  while :  but  a  few  brief  hours  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  dream.  Some  secret  conspiracy  is,  I  am 
convinced,  carrying  on  within  these  very  walls.  I  know 
and    feel    this,    and    yet  so  cautious,  so  secret  are  their 
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manmeaiB,  iriutem  ihef  vuj  be,  thii  I  coDoi  giuod 
apinsfc  tbeniL  Theie  ire,  is  thoa  knofmi,  fienr  tote 
^bting  men  imoDgst  ns  thm  mj  other  rlim,  md  tfaen 
ire  Deeded  to  nun  the  wilb  md  gniid  igiinsi  the  fiie 
widioat ;  tl^  miy  not  be  ipired  to  witch  is  qies  Aim 
eomndes — my,  I  dare  not  eren  ^  breithe  sadi  thong^iti^ 
lest  their  bold  heirtB  shoold  fiint  md  £ul,  md  thef 
too  demmd  snnender  ere  eril  come  npon  ns  frmn  within. 
What  will  be  thit  eril  I  know  not,  md  thereCore  cm- 
not  guard  igainst  it.  I  dare  not  employ  these  men 
upon  the  walls,  I  dare  not  bring  them  ont  iffiimt 
ibe  foe,  for  so  bitteriy  do  I  mistnist  them,  I  mrndd 
fear  even  then  they  wonld  betray  ns.  I  only  know  tint 
eyil  awaits  ns,  and  therefore,  my  bdoyed,  I  do  beseech 
thee,  tarry  not  till  it  be  npon  ns ;  depart  while  thy  pith  is 
free." 

**  Yet  if  they  son^ht  safety  and  peace,  if  they  tire  <^  this 
warfare,"  she  replied,  disr^uding  nis  last  words,  "  where- 
fore not  depart  to-day,  when  egress  was  permitted ;  bethink 
thee,  dearest  Ni^el,  is  not  this  proof  thy  fears  are  ill  founded, 
and  that  no  farther  ill  hangs  over  us  than  that  which  threatens 
from  without  V 

**  Alas !  no,"  he  said,  "  it  but  confirms  my  suspicions ;  I 
obtained  this  safe  conduct  expressly  to  nullify  or  confirm 
them.  Had  the^  departed  as  I  wisned,  all  would  haye  been 
well ;  but  tbey  linger,  and  I  can  feel  their  plans  are  maturing, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  depart.  Oh,  Agnes,"  he  con- 
tinued, bitterly,  "my  veiy  soul  is  crushed  beneath  this 
weight  of  unexpressed  anxiety  and  care.  Had  I  but  to  con- 
tend with  our  English  foe,  but  to  fight  a  good  and  honour- 
able fight,  to  struggle  on,  conscious  that  to  the  last  gasp 
the  brave  inmates  of  this  fortress  would  follow  me,  and 
Edward  would  find  nought  on  which  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance but  the  dead  bodies  of  his  foes,  my  task  were  easy  as 
twero  glorious ;  but  to  be  conscious  of  secret  brooding  evil 
each  mom  that  rises,  each  night  that  falls,  to  dread  what  yet  I 
know  not,  to  see,  perchance,  my  brave  fellows  whelmed, 
chained,  through  a  base  treachery  impossible  to  guard 
against — oh  !  Agnes,  'tis  this  I  fear." 

"Yet  have  they  not  seemed  more  willing,  more  active  in 
their  assigned  tasks  since  the  execution  of  their  comrade," 
continued  Agnes,  with  all  a  woman's  gentle  artifice,  stUl 
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49eekiiiff  to  impart  hope^  even  when  she  felt  that  none  le- 
mained ;  "  may^  it  not  be  that,  in  realilnr,  they  repent  them  of 
former  traitorous  designs,  and  remain  behind  to  aid  thee  to 
the  last  ?  Thou  sayest  that  palpable  proof  of  this  brooding 
eyil  thou  canst  not  find,  then  do  not  heed  its  voice.  Let  no 
fear  of  ite,  of  my  safety,  add  its  pang ;  mine  own  Nigel,  in* 
deed  I  fear  them  not." 

"I  know  that  all  I  nrge  will  nought  avail  with  thee, 
beloved,"  he  answered,  somewhat  less  agitated.  ''I  know 
thy  ffentle  love  is  all  too  deep,  too  pure,  too  strong; 
to  iware  my  feais  for  thee,  and  oh,  I  bless  thee,  bless 
thee  for  the  sweet  solace  of  that  £uthAil  love  I  yet,  yet, 
I  may  not  listen  to  thy  wishes.  All  that  thou  sayest  is 
but  confirmation  of  the  brooding  evil ;  they  are  active, 
willing,  but  to  hide  their  dark  designs.  xet  even  were 
there  not  this  evil  to  dread,  no  dream  of  treachery,  stiU, 
still,  I  would  send  thee  hence,  sweet  one.  Famine  and 
blood,  and  chains,  and  death — oh,  no,  no !  thou  must  not 
stay  for  these." 

"And  whither  wouldst  thou  send  me,  Nigel,  and  for 
what  V*  she  asked,  still  calmly,  though  her  quivering  lip 
denoted  that  self-possession  was  fast  failmg.     **  Why  ? " 

"Whither?  to  safety,  freedom,  peace,  my  best  beloved!" 
he  answered,  fervently ;  "  for  what  ?  that  happier,  brighter 
days  may  beam  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  live  to  bless  and 
be  a  blessing ;  dearest,  best,  cling  not  to  a  withered  stem, 
thou  mayest  be  happy  yet" 

"And  wilt  thou  join  me,  if  I  seek  this  home  of  safety, 
Niffel?"  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  fixed  her  eves 
unflinchingly  unon  his  C&ce.  He  could  not  meet  that 
glance,  a  cold  snudder  passed  over  his  frame  ere  he  could 
reply. 

"Mine  own  Ames,"  and  even  then  he  paused,  for  his 
quivering  lip  could  not  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  and 
a  minute  rolled  in  that  deep  stillness,  and  still  those  anx- 
ious eyes  moved  not  firom  his  face.  At  length  voice  re- 
turned, and  it  was  sad  yet  deeply  solemn,  "Our  lives  rest 
not  in  our  own  hands,"  he  said ;  "  and  who  when  they  part 
may  look  to  meet  a^ain  ?  Beloved,  if  life  be  spared,  canst 
doubt  that  I  will  join  thee  ?  yet,  situated  as  I  am,  governor 
of  a  castle  about  to  fall,  a  patriot,  and  a  Bruce,  brother  to 
the  noble  spirit  who  wears  our  country's  crown,  and  has 
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dared  to  fling  down  defiance  to  a  tyrant,  Agues,  mine  own 
Agnes,  how  may  I  dream  of  life  ?  I  would  send  thee  hence 
ere  that  fatal  moment  come ;  I  would  spare  thee  this  deep 
woe.  I  woald  bid  thee  live,  beloved,  live  till  years  had  shed 
sweet  peace  upon  thy  heart,  and  thou  wert  ha^y  once 
again.' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  the  features  of  Agnes  had 
become  convulsed  with  agony  as  Nigel  spoke,  and  her  hands 
had  closed  with  fearful  pressure  on  his  arm,  but  his  last 
words,  spoken  in  his  own  rich,  tiirilling  voice,  called  back 
the  stagnant  blood. 

''Mo,  no ;  I  will  not  leave  thee!"  she  sobbed  forth,  as 
from  the  sudden  failing  of  stren^h  in  every  limb  she  sunk 
kneeling  at  his  feet.  "  Nigel,  Nigel,  I  will  not  leave  thee ; 
in  life  or  in  death  I  will  abide  by  thee.  Force  me  not  fiom 
thee  ;  seek  not  to  tempt  me  bv  the  tale  of  safety,  fireedom, 
peace  ;  thou  knowest  not  the  depth,  the  might  of  woman's 
love,  if  thou  thinkest  things  like  these  can  weigh  aught 
with  her,  even  if  chains  and  death  stood  frowningly  beside. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  ;  whom  have  I  beside  thee,  for  whom 
else  wouldst  thou  call  on  me  to  live  ?  Alone,  alone,  utterly 
alone,  save  thee !  Wilt  thou  bid  me  hence,  and  leave  thee 
to  meet  thy  fiite  alone — thee,  to  whom  my  mother  ^ve 
me — thee,  without  whom  my  very  life  is  nought  ?  Nigel, 
oh,  despise  me  not  for  these  wild  words,  unmaidenly  as 
they  sound  ;  oh,  let  me  speak  them,  or  my  heart  will 
break!" 

"Despise  thee  for  these  blessed  words!"  Nigel  answered, 
passionately,  as  he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  clamed 
ner  to  his  heart.     "  Oh,  thou  knowest  not  the  hhaa  they 

S've  ;  yet,  yet  would  I  speak  of  parting,  implore  thee  still  to 
ave  me,  aye,  though  in  that  parting  my  very  heartstrings 
snap.  Agnes,  how  may  I  bear  to  see  thee  in  the  power  of 
the  foe,  perchance  insulted,  persecuted,  tortured  with  the 
ribald  admiration  of  the  rude  crowd,  and  feel  I  have  no 
power  to  save  thee,  no  claim  to  bind  thee  to  my  side.  What 
are  the  mere  chains  of  love  in  such  an  hour,  abiding  by  me, 
as  thou  mightest,  till  our  last  hope  is  over,  and  English 
colours  wave  above  this  fortress — then,  dearest,  oh,  must  we 
not,  shall  we  not  be  rudely  parted  ? " 

"  No,  no  1  Who  shall  dare  to  part  us  ?"  she  said,  aa 
she  clung  sobbing  to  his  breast.     "Who  shall  dare  to  do 
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this  thing;  and  say  I  may  not  tend  thee,  foUoir  thee,  even 
until  death  ?" 

"  Who  ?  onr  captors,  dearest.  Thinkest  thou  th^  will 
heed  thy  tender  love,  thine  anguish  ?  will  they  have  heartB 
for  aaght  saye  for  thy  loveliness,  sweet  one  ?  Think,  think 
of  terrors  like  to  this,  and  oh,  still  wilt  thou  refdse  to  fly  ?" 

"  But  thy  sister,  the  Lady  Seaton,  Nigel,  doth  she 
not  stay,  doth  she  not  brave  these  pmls  ? "  asked 
Agnes,  diudderinff  at  her  lover's  words,  yet  clinging 
to  him  still.  ''If  she  escape  such  evil,  why,  oh,  why 
may  not  I  ?" 

**  She  is  Seaton's  wife,  sweet  one,  bound  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  heaven,  by  the  holiest  of  ties  ;  the  noUe 
knights  who  head  our  foes  wUl  protect  her  in  all  honour- 
aUe  keeping ;  but  for  thee,  Agnes,  even  if  the  ills  I 
dread  be  as  nought,  there  is  yet  one  I  have  dared  not' 
name,  lest  it  should  pain  thee,  yet  one  that  is  most  pro- 
bable as  'tis  most  fearful  *  thou  canst  not  hide  thy  name, 
and  as  a  daughter  of  Buchan,  oh,  will  they  not  give  thee  to 
a  father's  keeping  ?" 

"  The  murderer  of  my  iMrother  —  my  mother's  gaoler  ! 
Oh,  Niffel,  Niffel,  to  look  on  him  were  more  than  death ! " 
she  wildly  exclaimed.  ''Tet,  yet  once  known  as  Agnes  of 
Buchan,  this  will,  this  must  be  ;  but  leave  thee  now,  leave 
thee  to  a  tyrant's  doom,  if  indeed,  indeed  thou  fallest  in  his 
hands  —  leave  thee,  when  faithful  love  and  woman's  ten- 
derness are  more  than  ever  needed — leave  thee  for  a  fear 
like  this,  no,  no,  I  will  not.  Nigel,  I  will  rest  vdth 
thee.  Speak  not,  answer  not ;  give  me  one  short  moment^ 
and  then — oh,  all  the  iUs  may  be  averted  by  one  brief  word — 
and  I,  oh,  can  I  speak  it  ?"  She  paused  in  fearful  agitation^ 
and  every  limb  shook  as  if  she  must  have  fidlen  ;  the  blood 
rushed  up  to  cheek,  and  brow,  and  neck,  as,  fixing  her 
beautiful  eyes  on  Nigel's  face,  she  said,  in  a  low  yet  thrilling 
voice,  ''Let  the  voice  of  heaven  hallow  the  vows  we  have 
so  often  spoken.  Nisei.  Give  me  a  ri^ht,  a  sacred  right  to 
bear  thy  name,  to  oe  thine  own,  at  tne  altar's  foot,  by  the 
holy  abbot's  blessing.  Let  us  pledge  our  troth,  and  then  let 
what  will  come,  no  man  can  part  us.  I  am  thine,  only 
thine!" 

Without  waiting  for  a  renly,  she  buried  her  face  in  his 
bosom,  and  Nigel  could  feel  her  heart  throb  as  if  'twould 
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bunt  its  bounds,  her  frame  quiver  as  if  the  torrent  of  Uood, 
checked  and  stayed  to  give  strength  for  the  efifort,  now 
rushed  back  with  such  overwhelming  force  through  its 
varied  channels  as  to  threaten  life  itself. 

"Agnes,  my  own  noble,  self-devoted  love !  oh,  how  may  I 
answer  thee?"  he  cried,  tears  of  strong  emotion  coursmg 
down  his  cheek — ^tears,  and  the  warrior  felt  no  shame.  "  How 
have  I  been  deserving  of  love  like  this — ^how  may  I  repay  it  ? 
how  bless  thee  for  such  words  ?  Mine  own,  mine  own  t 
this  would  indeed  Kuard  thee  £rom  the  most  dreaded  ills ; 
yet  how  may  I  Uilk  that  self-devoted  heart  to  one  whose 
thread  of  life  is  well-nigh  spun  ?  how  may  I  make  thee  mine, 
when  afew  brief  weeks  of  misery  and  horror  must  part  us, 
and  on  earth,  for  ever  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  thou  knowest  not  all  a  wife  may  do,  my  Nip^eL'^ 
she  said,  as  she  raised  her  head  from  his  bosom,  and  family 
SDodled,  though  her  frame  still  shook ;  "  how  she  may  plead 
even  with  a  tyrant,  and  find  mercy ;  or  if  this  fail,  how  she 
may  open  iron  gates  and  break  through  bonds,  till  freedom 
may  be  found.  Oh,  no,  we  shall  not  wed  to  part,  beloved ; 
but  live  and  yet  be  happy,  doubt  it  not ;  and  then,  oh,  tiien 
forget  the  words  that  joined  us,  made  us  one,  had  birth 
from  other  lips  than  thine ; — ^thou  wilt  forget,  forgive  this, 
Nigel?" 

"  Forget — ^forgive !  that  to  thy  pure,  unselfish  soul  I  owe 
the  bliss  which  e'en  at  this  hour  I  feel,"  he  answered, 
passionately  kissing  the  beautiful  brow  upturned  to  his  : 
"forcet  words  that  have  proved — ^had  I  needed  proof— how 
pure^,  nobly,  faithfully  I  am  beloved;  how  utterly,  how 
wholly  thou  hast  forgotten  all  of  self  for  me.  No,  no  I 
were  thy  words  proved  true,  might  I  indeed  live  blessed 
with  thee  the  lite  allotted  man,  each  year,  each  month  I 
would  recall  this  hour,  and  bless  thee  for  its  love.  But  oh, 
it  may  not  be  !"  and  his  voice  so  suddenlv  lost  its  im- 
passionate  fervour,  that  the  breast  of  Agnes  filled  with  new 
alarm.  "  Dearest,  best !  thou  must  not  dream  of  life,  of 
happiness  with  me.  I  may  not  mock  thee  with  such  blessed, 
but,  alas !  delusive  hopes ;  my  doom  hath  gone  forth,  re» 
vealed  when  I  knew  it  not,  confirmed  by  that  visioned  seer 
but  a  few  short  weeks  a^o.  Agnes,  my  noble  Agnes,  wherefore 
shouldst  thou  wed  with  death  ?  I  know  that  I  must 
diel" 
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The  solemn  earnestness  of  his  words  chased  the  still 
lingering  jglow  from  the  lips  and  cheek  of  the  maiden,  and 
a  cold  shiver  passed  through  her  frame,  but  still  she  clung 
to  him,  and  said — 

**  It  matters  not ;  my  maiden  love,  my  maiden  troth  is 
pledged  to  thee — ^in  life  or  in  death  I  am  thine  alone.  I 
will  not  leave  thee,"  she  said,  firmly  and  calmly.  "  Nigel, 
if  it  be  indeed  as  thou  sayest,  that  affliction,  and — and  all 
Uiou  hast  spoken,  must  befall  thee,  the  more  need  is  there 
for  the  susteining  and  the  soothing  comfort  of  a  woman's 
love.  Fear  not  for  me,  weak  as  I  may  have  seemed, 
there  is  yet  a  spirit  in  me  worthy  of  thy  love.  I  will 
not  unman  thee  for  all  thou  ma^est  encounter.  No,  even 
if  I  follow  thee  to — to  death,  it  shall  be  as  a  Bruce's 
wife.  Ask  not  how  I  will  contnve  to  abide  bv  thee  undis- 
covered, when,  if  it  must  be,  the  foe  is  triumphuit ;  it  will 
take  time,  and  we  have  none  to  lose.  Thou  hast  pro- 
mised to  forget  all  I  have  urged,  all,  save  my  love  for  thee ; 
then,  oh,  fear  me  not,  doubt  me  not,  thine  Agnes  will  not 
fail  thee !" 

Nigel  gazed  at  her  almost  with  surprise  ;  she  was  no 
longer  the  gentle  timid  being  who  but  a  few  minutes 
since  had  clun^  weeping  to  his  bosom  as  a  child.  She  was 
indeed  very  piue,  and  on  her  features  was  the  stillness  of 
marble  ;  but  she  stood  erect  and  unfaltering  in  her  innocent 
loveliness,  sustained  by  that  mighty  spirit  which  dwelt 
within.  An  emotion  of  deep  reverence  took  possession  of 
that  warrior  heart,  and  unable  to  resist  the  impulse,  he  bent 
his  knee  before  her. 

"  Then  let  it  be  so,"  he  said,  solemnlv,  but  oh,  how  fer- 
vently. "I  will  not  torture  mine  own  heart  and  thine  by 
conjuring  thee  to  fly ;  and  now,  here,  at  thy  feet,  Agnes, 
nome,  generous  beinff,  let  me  swear  solemnly,  sacredly 
swear,  tnat  should  lite  be  preserved  to  me  longer  than  I 
now  dream  of,  should  I  indeed  be  spared  to  lavish  on  thee 
all  a  husband's  love  and  care,  never,  never  shalt  thou  have 
cause  to  regret  this  day !  to  mourn  thy  faithful  love  was 
shown  as  it  hath  been — to  weep  the  hour  that,  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  and  darkness,  and  woe,  hath  joined  our  earthly 
fates,  and  made  us  one.  ^  And  now,"  he  continued,  rising  and 
folding  her  once  more  in  his  arms,  "  wilt  thou  meet  me  at 
the  altar  ere  the  truce  concludes  ?  'tis  but  a  brief  while,  a 
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very  brief  while,  my  love ;  yet  if  it  can  be,  I  know  thou 
wih  not  shrink." 

"  I  will  not/'  she  answered.  "  The  honr  thou  nameet  I 
will  meet  thee.  Lady  Seaton/'  she  added,  slightly  fSeJter- 
ing,  and  the  vivid  blush  rose  to  her  templ^,  ''I  would  see 
her,  speak  with  her  ;  yet — ** 

"  Sne  shall  come  to  thee,  mine  own,  pi'epared  to  love  and 
hail  thee  sister,  as  she  hath  lonff  done.  She  will  not  blame 
thee,  dearest  ;  she  loves,  hath  loved  too  faithfully  hersell 
Fear  not,  I  will  leave  nought  for  thee  to  tell  that  can  bid 
that  cheek  glow  as  it  doth  now.  She,  too,  will  bless  thee 
for  thy  love. ' 

He  imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  on  her  cheek,  and  hastily 
left  her.  Agnes  remained  standing  as  he  had  left  her  for 
several  minutes,  her  hands  tightly  clasped,  her  whole  soul 
speaking  in  her  beautiful  fei^ures,  ana  then  she  sunk  oa 
her  knees  before  a  rudely-carved  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
diild,  and  prayed  long  and  fervently.  She  did  not  weep, 
her  spirit  had  been  too  painfully  excited  for  such  relief,  but 
so  wrapt  was  she  in  devotion,  she  knew  not  that  Lady  Seaton, 
with  a  countenance  beaming  in  admiration  and  love,  stood 
beside  her,  till  she  spoke. 

''Rouse  thee,  my  gentle  one,"  she  said,  tenderly,  as  she 
twined  her  arm  caressingly  around  her  ;  "  I  may  not  let 
thee  linger  longer  even  here,  for  time  passes  only  too 
quickly,  and  I  shall  have  but  little  time  to  attire  my  beau- 
tiful bride  for  the  altar.  Nigel  hath  been  telling  such  a  tale 
of  woman's  love,  that  mv  good  lord  hath  vowed,  despite  his 
weakness  and  his  wounds,  none  else  shall  lead  thee  to  the 
altar,  and  give  thee  to  my  brother,  save  himself.  I  knew 
that  not  even  Nigel's  influence  would  bid  thee  leave  us, 
dearest,"  she  continued,  as  Agnes  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom, 
"  but  I  dreamed  not  such  a  spirit  dwelt  within  this  childlike 
heart,  sweet  one ;  thy  lot  must  surely  be  for  joy ! " 
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It  was  something  past  the  hour  of  nine,  when  Agnes,  lean- 
ing on  the  ann  of  Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  and  followed  by 
Imj  Seaton  and  two  young  girls,  their  attendants,  entered 
the  church,  and  walked,  with  an  unffidterinff  step  and  firm 
thoudi  modest  mien,  up  to  the  altar,  beside  wnich  Nigel 
abready  stood  She  was  robed  entirely  in  white,  without 
the  smallest  ornament  save  the  emerald  clasp  which  secured, 
and  the  beautiful  pearl  embroidery  whicn  adorned  her 
ffirdle.  H^  mantle  was  of  white«silk,  its  little  hood  thrown 
back,  disclosing  a  rich  lining  of  the  white  fox  fur.  Lady 
Seaton  had  simply  arranged  her  hair  in  its  own  beautiful 
curls,  and  not  a  flower  or  gem  peeped  through  them  ;  a  silver 
bodkin  secured  the  veil,  which  was  just  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  permit  her  betrothed  to  look  upon  her  features 
and  feel  that,  pale  and  still  as  they  were,  they  evinced  no 
change  in  her  generous  purpose.  He,  too,  was  pale,  for  he 
felt  those  rites  yet  more  mipressively  holy  than  he  had 
deemed  them,  even  when  his  dreams  had  pictured  them  pecu- 
liarly and  solemnly  holy  ;  for  he  looked  not  to  a  continuance 
of  life  and  happiness,  he  felt  not  that  ceremony  set  its  seal 
upon  joy,  and  Dound  it,  as  far  as  mortality  might  hope,  for 
ever  on  their  hearts.  He  was  conscious  only  of  the  deep 
unutterable  fulness  of  that  gentle  being's  love,  of  the  bri^^ 
beautiful  lustre  with  which  it  shone  upon  his  patL  The 
emotion,  of  his  young  and  ardent  breast  was  perluips  almost 
too  holy,  too  condensed,  to  be  termed  jov ;  but  it  was  one 
so  powerful,  so  blessed,  that  all  of  earth  and  earthly  care 
was  lost  before  it.  The  fears  and  doubts  which  he  had  so 
lately  felt,  for  the  time  completely  faded  from  his  memory. 
That  there  were  foes  without  and  yet  darker  foes  withm 
he  might  have  known  perhaps,  but  at  that  moment  they 
did  not  occupy  a  fleetmg  thought.  He  had  changed  his 
dress  for  one  of  richnees  suited  U>  his  rank,  and  though  at 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  still  retained  the  breastplate 
and  some  other  parts  of  his  armour,  his  doublet  of  azure 
velvet,  cut  and  slashed  with  white  satin,  and  his  long,  flow- 
ing mantle  lined  with  sable,  and  so  richly  decorated  mth 
silver  stars  that  its  colour  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
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removed  all  appearance  of  a  martial  costume,  and  well  be- 
came the  graceful  figore  they  adorned ;  two  of  the  oldest 
knights  and  four  other  officers,  all  as  gaily  attired  as  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  would  permit,  had  at  his  own  request 
attended  him  to  the  altar. 

Much  surprise  this  sudden  intention  had  indeed  caused, 
but  it  was  an  excitement,  a  change  from  the  dull  routine 
of  the  siege,  and  consequently  welcomed  with  joy,  many 
indeed  believing  Sir  Nigel  had  requested  the  truce  for  the 
purpose.  Sir  Christopher,  too,  though  pale  and  gaunt,  and 
compelled  to  use  the  support  of  a  cane  in  waUdne,  was  ob- 
served to  look  upon  his  youthful  charge  with  all  ms  former 
hilarity  of  mien,  chastened  by  a  kindly  tenderness,  which 
seemed  indeed  that  of  the  father  whom  ne  personated ;  and 
Lady  Seaton  had  donned  a  richer  garb  thim  was  her  wont^ 
and  stood  encouragingly  beside  the  bride.  About  twenty 
men-at-arms,  their  armour  and  weapons  hastily  burnished, 
that  no  unseemly  soil  should  mar  the  peaceful  nature  of  the 
ceremony  by  recalling  thoughts  of  war,  were  ranged  on 
either  side.  The  church  was  lighted,  dimly  in  the  nave  and 
aisles,  but  softly  and  somewhat  with  a  holy  radiance  where 
the  youthful  couple  knelt,  from  the  large  waxen  tapers 
burning  in  their  silver  stands  upon  the  altar. 

The  Abbot  of  Scone  was  at  nis  post,  attended  by  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  Eildrummie  ;  there  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  admiration  and  anxiety  on  the  old  man's  face,  but  Agnes 
saw  it  not ;  she  saw  nothing  save  him  at  whose  side  she 
knelt. 

Nigel,  even  in  the  agitation  of  mind  in  which  he  had 
quitted  A^es — an  agitation  scarcely  conquered  in  hastily 
informing  his  sister  and  her  husband  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  them,  and  imploring  their  countenance  and  aid — 
yet  made  it  his  first  care  stnctly  to  make  the  round  of  the 
walls,  to  notice  all  that  might  be  passing  within  the  courts, 
and  see  that  the  men-at-arms  were  at  their  posts.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  truce,  for  the  conclusion  or  which  it  still 
wanted  some  little  time,  there  were  fewer  men  on  the  walls 
than  usual,  their  commanders  having  desired  them  to  take 
advantage  of  this  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  and  seek  re- 
freshment and  rest.  A  trumpet  was  to  sound  at  the  hour  of 
ten,  half  an  hour  before  the  truce  concluded,  to  summon 
them  again  to  their  posts.     The  men  most  acute  in  pene- 
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traidoiiy  most  steady  and  finn  in  purpose,  Nigel  selected  as 
sentries  along  the  walls ;  the  post  of  each  being  one  of  the 
round  towers  we  have  mentioned,  the  remaining  spaces  were 
consequently  clear.  Night  had  already  fallen,  ana  anxiously 
observing  the  movements  on  the  walls,  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  various  little  groups  of  men  and  women 
in  the  bsJlium  meant  anything  more  than  usual.  Sir  Nigel 
did  not  notice  various  piles  or  stacks  of  straw  and  wood 
which  were  raised  against  the  wall  in  many  parts  where  the 
shadows  lay  darkest,  and  some  also  against  the  other  gair 
naries  which  were  contained  in  low,  wooden  buildings  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  Neither  he  nor  his  friends,  nor  even 
the  men-at-arms  noticed  them,  or  if  they  did,  imaged 
them  in  the  darkness  to  be  but  the  stones  and  other  weights 
generally  collected  there,  and  used  to  supply  the  engmes 
on  the  walls. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sentries  and  the  men  employed 
by  Nigel,  all  the  garrison  had  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
keep  lor  their  evening  meal,  the  recollection  of  whose  fru- 
gahty  they  determined  to  banish  by  the  jest  and  song  ;  there 
were  in  consequence  none  about  the  courts,  and  therefore 
that  dark  forms  were  continually  hovering  about  beneath 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  walls,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
stacks,  remained  wholly  undiscovered. 

Agnes  had  entered  the  church  by  a  covered  passage, 
which  united  the  keep  to  its  inner  wall,  and  thence  by  a  gallery 
through  the  wall  itself,  dimly  lighted  by  loopholes,  to  the 
edifice,  whose  southern  side  was  formed  by  tnis  same  walL 
It  was,  therefore,  though  in  reality  situated  within  the 
ballium  or  outer  court,  nearer  by  manv  hundred  yards  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  baron  than  to  the  castle  walls,  its 
granaries,  towers,  etc.  This  outer  ballium  indeed  was  a 
very  large  space,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  closely-built 
village  or  town,  from  the  number  of  low  wooden  and 
thatch-roofed  dwellings,  which  on  either  side  of  the  large 
open  space  before  the  great  gate  were  congregated  together. 
This  account  may,  we  fear  at  such  a  moment,  seem  some- 
what out  of  place,  but  events  in  the  sequel  compel  us  to  be 
thus  particular.  A  space  about  half  a  mile  square  sur- 
rounded the  church,  and  this  position,  when  visited  by  Sir 
Nigel  at  nine  o'clock,  was  ^uiet  and  deserted,  indeed  there 
was  very  much  less  confusion  and  other  evidences  of  dis- 
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qmet  within  the  dweIlin|B  than  was  now  nsnal,  and  this 
eucumstance  perhaps  hei|;htened  the  cahn  which,  as  we 
have  said,  had  settled  on  Sir  Nigel's  mind. 

Hiere  was  silence  within  that  little  sacred  edifice,  the 
sQenoe  of  emotion  ;  for  not  one  could  gaze  upon  that  young 
fiiir  girl,  could  think  of  that  devoted  spirit,  which  at  such  a 
time  preferred  to  unite  her  £ate  with  a  beloved  one  than 
i^k  safety  and  freedom  in  flight,  vdthout  being  conscious 
cf  a  strange  swelling  of  the  heart  and  unwonted  moisture 
in  the  eye,  and  there  was  that  in  the  ezpreasion  of  the 
•beautiful  features  of  Nigel  Bruce,  none  could  remark  un- 
moved; he  was  so  young,  so  gifted,  so  strangely  uniting 
the  gift  of  the  sage,  the  poet,  with  the  clorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  most  perfect  knight,  that  he  had  bound  him- 
self alike  to  every  heart,  however  varied  their  dispositionsf,  ^ 
however  opposite  their  tastes,  and  there  was  not  one,  firom 
the  holy  Aobot  of  Scone  to  the  lowest  and  rudest  of  the 
men-at-arms,  who  would  not  willingly,  aye,  jojrfully  have 
laid  down  life  for  his,  have  gladly  accepted  chains  to  give  him 
freedom. 

The  deep,  sonorous  voice  of  the  abbot  audibly  faltered  as 
fae  commenced  the  sacred  service,  and  looked  on  the  fair 
beings  kneeling,  in  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  youth, 
before  him.  Accustomed,  however,  to  control  every  human 
emotion,  he  speedily  recovered  himself,  and  uninterruptedly 
the  ceremony  continued.  Modestly,  yet  with  a  voice  that 
never  faltered,  Agnes  made  the  required  responses,  and  so 
deep  was  the  stillness  that  reigned  around  not  a  word  was  lost, 
but  sweetly  and  clearly  as  a  silver  clarion  it  sunk  on  eveiy  ear 
and  thrilled  to  every  heart ;  to  his  who  knelt  beside  her,  as 
if  each  tone  revealed  yet  more  the  devoted  love  which  led 
her  there.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  just 
as  every  one  within  the  church  knelt  in  general  prayar,  a 
front  yet  suffocatiag  odour,  borne  on  what  appearea  a  lij^t 
mist,  was  distinguished,  and  occasioned  some  slight  surprise ; 
by  the  group  around  the  altar,  however,  it  was  unnoticed, 
and  the  men-at-arms,  on  looking  towards  the  narrow 
windows  and  perceiving  nothing  but  the  intense  darkness 
of  the  night,  hushed  the  rising  exclamation,  and  con- 
tinued in  devotion.  Two  of  the  knights,  too,  were  ob- 
served to  glance  somewhat  uneasily  around,  BtUl  nothing  was 
perceivable    but   the   light  wreauis  of  vapour  penetrating 
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through  the  northern  aisle  and  disBolyin^  ere  long  the  arches 
of  the  roof.  Almost  unconscioasly  they  ustened,  and  became 
aware  of  some  sounds  in  the  distance,  bat  so  £Ednt  and  in- 
definable as  to  permit  them  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
most  be  the  men-at-arms  hurr^ff  from  the  keep  to  the 
walls,  although  they  were  certain  ^e  trumpet  haa  not  yet 
sounded.  Determined  not  to  heed  such  yaffue  sounds,  they 
looked  again  to  the  altar;  the  abbot  had  laid  a  trembling 
hand  on  either  low  bent  head,  and  was  emphatically  paro- 
noundng  his  blessing  on  their  vows,  calling  on  heaven  in 
its  mercy  to  bless  and  keep  them,  and  spare  them  to  each 
other  for  a  long  and  happy  life,  or  if  it  must  be  that  an 
union  commenced  in  danser  should  end  in  sorrow,  to  keep 
them  still  and  fit  them  for  an  union  in  eternity.  His  woros 
were  few  but  earnest,  and  for  the  first  time  the  lip  of  Agnes 
was  observed  to  quiver — ^they  were  onb.  Agnes  was  dai^ed 
to  the  heart  of  her  husband ;  she  heard  him  call  her  his  own, 
his  wife — ^that  man  should  never  part  them  more.  The  voice 
of  congratulation  woke  around  ner,  but  ere  either  could 
caze  around  to  look  their  thanks  or  clasp  the  eagerly-prof- 
fered hand,  a  cry  of  alarm,  of  horror,  ran  through  the  build- 
ing. A  red,  lurid  light,  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  illumined 
every  window,  as  from  a  fearful  conflagration  without ;  dark- 
ness had  fled  before  it.  On  all  sides  it  was  light,  light  the 
most  horrible,  the  most  awful,  though  perchance  the  most 
&scinating  the  eye  can  behold  *  fearful  shouts  and  cries  and 
the  rush  of  many  feet,  mingled  with  the  how  easily  distin- 
guished roar  of  the  devouring  element,  burst  confusedly  on 
the  ear.  A  minute  sufficed  to  fling  open  the  door  of  the 
church  for  knights  and  men-at-arms  to  rush  forth  in  one  in- 
discriminate mass.  Sir  Christopher  would  have  followed 
them,  utterly  regardless  of  his  inability,  had  not  his  wife 
clung  to  him  imploringly,  and  effectually  restrained  him. 
The  abbot,  grasping  the  silver  crosier  by  his  side,  with  a 
swift  yet  stifi  majestic  stride,  made  his  way  through  the 
church,  and  vanished  by  the  widely-opened  door.  Agnes 
and  Sir  Nigel  stood  comparatively  alone ;  not  a  cry,  not 
a  word  passed  her  Ups,  every  feature  was  wrapped  in 
one  absorbing  look  upon  her  husband.  He  had  clasped 
his  hands  convulsively  together,  his  brow  was  knit,  his 
Up  compressed,  his  eye  fix^  and  rigid,  though  it  gazed  on 
vacancy. 
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''It  hath  fallen,  it  hath  fallen!"  he  muttered.  ''Fool, 
fool  that  I  was,  never  to  dream  of  this !  friends,  followers, 
all  I  hold  most  dear,  swallowed  up  in  this  fell  swoop  !  God 
of  mercy !  how  may  it  be  borne  ?  and  thou,  thou,"  he 
added,  in  increased  agony,  roused  from  that  stupor  by  the 
wild  shouts  of  "  Sir  Nigel,  Sir  Nigel !  where  is  he  ?  Why 
does  he  tarry  in  such  an  nour  ? "  ilmt  rung  shrilly  on  the  air. 
"Agnes,  mine  own,  it  is  not  too  late  even  now  to  fly.  Ha  t 
son  of  Dermid,  in  good  time  thou  art  here;  save  her,  in 
mercy,  save  her !  I  Biow  not  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  ma^ 
meet  again,  I  may  not  tarry  here."  He  clasped  h^  in  his 
arms,  imprinted  an  impassioned  kiss  on  her  now  deathlike 
cheek,  placed  her  at  once  in  the  arms  of  the  seer  (who, 
lobed  as  a  minstrel,  had  stood  concealed  behind  a  projectinfr 
mllar  during  the  ceremony,  and  now  approached),  and 
oarted  wildly  from  the  church.  What  a  scene  met  his  gaxe  : 
all  the  buildings  within  the  ballium,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  church,  were  in  one  vivid  blaze  of  fire,  the  old 
dry  wood  and  thatch  of  which  they  were  composed  kindling 
with  a  mere  spark  ;  the  wind  blew  the  flames  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  waU,  which  was  already  ignited  from  the 
heaps  of  combustibles  that  had  been  raised  within  for  the 
purpose,  although  it  was  likely  that,  from  its  extreme  thick- 
ness and  strength,  the  fire  had  there  done  but  partial  evil, 
had  not  the  conflagration  within  the  court  spread  faster  and 
nearer  every  moment,  and  from  the  blazing  rafkers  and  large 
masses  of  thatch  caught  by  the  wind  and  hurled  on  the  very 
wall,  done  greater  and  more  irreparable  mischief  than  the 
combustibles  themselves.  Up,  up,  seeming  to  the  very 
heavens,  the  lurid  flames  ascenoed,  blazing  and  roaring, 
and  lighting  the  whole  scene  as  with  the  glare  of  day. 
Fantastic  wreaths  of  red  fire  danced  in  the  air  against  the 
pitchy  blackness  of  the  heavens,  rising  and  falling  in  such 
graceful  yet  terrible  shapes,  that  the  very  eye  felt  riveted  in 
admiration  while  the  heart  quailed  with  horror.  Backwards^ 
and  forwards  gleamed  the  forms  of  men  in  the  dusky  glare; 
and  oaths  and  cries,  and  the  clang  of  swords,  and  the 
shrieks  of  women,  terrified  by  the  destruction  they  had'  not 
a  little  assisted  to  ignite — the  sudden  rush  of  horses  burst- 
ing from  their  stables  and  flying  here  and  there,  scared  by 
the  unusual  sight  and  horrid  sounds — ^the  hissing  streams  of 
water  which,  thrown   from    huge   buckets  on  the   flames. 
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seemed  but  to  excite  them  to  greater  fury  instead  of  lessen- 
ing their  deyouring  way — ^the  crackling  of  straw  and  wood, 
as  of  the  roar  of  a  hundred  furnaces — these  were  the  varied 
sounds  and  sights  that  burst  upon  the  eye  and  ear  of  N^el 
as,  richly  attiml  as  he  was,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  his 
fair  hair  thrown  back  from  his  uncovered  brow  and  head, 
he  stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  scene.  One  glance  suf- 
ficed to  perceive  that  the  rage  of  the  men-at-arms  was  turned 
on  their  treacherous  countrymen ;  that  the  work  of  war  raj^ed 
even  then,  the  swords  of  Scotsmen  were  raised  against 
each  other.  Even  women  fell  in  that  fierce  slaughter,  for 
the  demon  of  revenge  was  at  work,  and  sought  but 
blood.  In  vain  the  holy  abbot,  heedless  that  one  sudden 
gust  and  his  flowing  varments  must  inevitably  catch  fire, 
uplifted  his  crosier  and  called  on  them  to  forbear ;  in  vain 
the  officers  rushed  amidst  the  infuriated  men,  bidding  them 
keep  their  weapons  and  their  lives  for  the  foe,  who  in  such 
a  moment  would  assuredly  be  upon  them — ^in  vain  they 
commanded,  exhorted,  implored ;  but  on  a  sudden,  the  voice 
of  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  loud,  stem, 
commanding;  his  fonn  was  seen  hurrying  from  group  to 
group,  tummg  back  with  his  own  sword  the  weapons  of  his 
men,  giving  life  even  to  those  who  had  wrought  this  woe, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  hush,  a  sudden  pause. 

"  Peace,  peace ! "  he  cried,  "  Would  ye  all  share  the 
madness  of  these  men  ?  They  have  hurled  down  destruc- 
tion, let  them  reap  it ;  let  them  live  to  thrive  and  fatten 
in  their  chains  ;  let  them  feel  the  yoke  they  pine  for.  For  us, 
my  friends  and  fellow-soldiers,  let  us  not  meet  our  glorious 
fate  with  the  blood  of  Scotsmen  on  our  swords;  we  have  striven 
for  our  country,  we  have  striven  gloriously,  faithfully,  and  now 
we  have  but  to  die  for  her.  Ha !  do  I  speak  in  vain  ?  Again — 
back,  coward !  wouldst  thou  slay  a  woman  ? "  and  with  a 
sudden  bound  he  stood  beside  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  plunging  his  dagger  in  the  breast  of  a  kneeling 
and  struggling  female ;  one  moment  sufficed  to  wrench  the 
dagger  from  his  grasp,  and  release  the  woman  from  his  hold. 

"It  is  ill  done,  your  lordship;  it  is  the  fiend,  the  arch- 
fiend that  has  planned  it  all !  loudly  exclaimed  the  man. 
''She  has  been  heard  to  mutter  threats  of  vengeance  and 
blood  and  fire  against  thee,  and  all  belonging  to  thee.  Let 
her  not  go  free,  my  lord,  thou  mayest  repent  it  stilL*' 
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^Repent  ^yins  a  woman  life — ^bah!  Thoa  art  a  hdy, 
tlKmgh  a  faithful  one/'  answered  Sir  Nigel,  bat  even  he 
ftwried  as  he  recognised  the  features  of  Jean  Koy.     She 

E^  him  no  time  to  restrain  her,  however,  for  sliding  from 
9  bold,  she  bounded  several  paces  from  him,  singing,  aa 
die  did  so,  "  Repent,  ye  shall  repent !  where  is  thy  buxom 
bride  ?  Jean  Boy  will  see  to  her  safety.  A  bonny  courtship 
ft  shall  have  ! "  Tossmg  up  her  arms  wildly,  she  vanished  aa 
ghe  spoke,  seeming  in  ^t  light  in  very  truth  more  like  a 
fiend  than  woman.  A  chill  sunk  on  the  heart  of  Nigel, 
but,  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  internally,  as  again  he  sought  the 
spot  where  confrision  and  horror  waxed  thickest ;  '' jUermid 
iml  care  for  Agnes  and  ^ard  her.  I  will  not  think  of  that 
mad  woman's  words."  Yet  even  as  he  rushed  onwayds, 
giving  directions,  commands,  lending  his  aid  to  every  effort 
made  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  a  prayer  for  his  wife  was 
vttered  in  his  heart. 

The  fire  continued  its  rapid  progress,  buttress  after  buttress^ 
tower  after  tower  caught  on  the  waUs,  causing  the  conflagration 
to  continue,  even  when,  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  it  had 
been  partially  extinguished  amongst  the  dwellings  of  the 
court.  The  wind  blowing  from  the  north  fortunately  preserved 
the  keep,  inner  wall,  and  even  the  church,  uninjured,  save  that 
the  scorched  and  blackened  sides  of  the  latter  gave  evidence 
of  the  close  vicinity  of  the  flames,  and  how  narrowly  it  had 
escaped.  With  saddened  hearts,  the  noble  defenders  of  Scot* 
lanas  last  remaining  bulwark  beheld  their  impregnable  wall, 
the  scene  of  such  dauntless  valour,  such  unconquered  strug- 
ffles,  against  which  the  whole  force  of  their  mighty  foes  had 
been  of  no  avail — that  wall  crumbling  into  dust  and  a^es  in 
their  very  sight,  opening  a  broad  passage  to  the  English 
foe.  Yet  still  there  was  no  evidence  tnat  to  yield  were 
preferable  than  to  die;  still,  though  well-nigh  exhausted 
with  their  herculanean  efforts  to  quench  the  flames,  there 
was  no  cessation,  no  pause,  although  the  very  height  of  the 
wall  prevented  success,  for  they  had  not  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  engines  of  the  present  day.  Sir  Nigel,  his 
knights,  nay,  the  venerable  abbot  himself,  seconded  every 
effort  of  the  men.  It  seemed  as  if  little  more  could  add  to 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  and  yet  the  shouts  of  ''  the  grana- 
ries, the  granaries — ^merciful  heaven,  all  is  consumed  ! "  came 
with  such  appalling  consciousness  on  every  ear,  that  for  a 
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brief  while  the  stoniest  arm  hnnff  powerless,  the  firmest 
^irit  quailed.  Famine  stood  snddemj  before  them  as  a 
gannt,  terrific  spectre,  whose  cold  hand  it  seemed  had  grasped 
their  very  hearts.  Nobles  and  men,  knights  and  soldien^ 
alike  stood  paralysed,  gazing  at  each  other  with  a  blank; 
dim,  nnntterable  despair.  The  shrill  blast  of  many  trumpets^ 
the  roll  of  heayy  drums  broke  that  deep  stillness.  "  The 
foe !  the  foe  ?"  was  echoed  round,  fiercely,  yet  rejoidndy. 
"  They  are  upon  us — ^they  brave  the  flames — ^well  done  !  Wow 
firm  and  steady ;  to  your  arms,  stand  close.  Sound  trumpets 
— the  defiance,  the  Bruce  and  Scotland!"  and  sharply 
and  clearly,  as  if  but  just  arrayed  for  battle,  as  if  nought 
had  chanced  to  bend  those  gallant  spirits  to  the  earaL 
the  Scottish  clarions  sent  back  their  answering  blast,  and 
the  men  gathered  in  compact  array  around  weir  gallant 
leader. 

"My  horse — ^my  horse!"  shouted  Nigel  Bruce,  as  he 
sprung  firom  rank  to  rank  of  the  little  phalanx,  urging, 
commanding,  entreating  them  to  make  one  last  stand,  and 
£eJ1  as  befitted  Scottish  patriots.  The  keep  and  inner 
ballium  was  still  their  own  as  a  place  of  retreat,  however 
short  a  neriod  it  might  remain  so.  A  brave  defence,  a 
glorious  aeath  would  still  do  much  for  Scotland. 

Shouts,  cheers,  blessings  on  his  name  awoke  in  answer, 
as  uofalterin^ly,  as  bravely  as  those  of  the  advancing  foes. 
Prancing,  neighing,  rearing,  the  superb  charger  was  at 
length  brought  to  the  dauntless  leader. 

"  Not  thus,  my  lord  ;  in  heaven's  name,  do  not  mount 
thus,  unarmed,  bareheaded  as  thou  art  I "  exclaimed 
several  voices,  and  two  or  three  of  his  esquires  crowded 
round  him.  "  Retire  but  for  a  brief  space  within  the 
church." 

"  And  turn  my  back  upon  my  foes,  Hubert ;  not  for 
worlds  !  No,  no  ;  bring  me  the  greaves,  gauntlets,  and 
helmet  here,  if  thou  wilt,  and  an  they  give  me  time,  I  will 
arm  me  in  their  very  teeth.  Haste  ye,  my  friends,  if  ye 
will  have  it  so ;  for  myself  these  garments  would  serve  me 
well  enough;"  but  ere  he  ceased  to  speak  they  had  flown 
to  obey,  and  returned  ere  a  dozen  more  of  the  English  had 
made  their  way  across  the  crumbling  wall.  CooUy,  com- 
posedly, Nigel  threw  aside  his  mantle  and  doublet,  and  per- 
mitted his  esquires  to  assist  in  arming  him,  speaking  at  tiie 
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same  time  in  a  tone  so  utterly  unconcerned,  tiiat  ere  their 
tads  was  finished,  his  ooohotess  had  extended  unto  them.  He 
had  allowed  some  few  of  the  English  to  make  an  unmolested 
way;  his  own  men  were  drawn  up  in  close  lines  i^^ainst  the 
inner  wall,  so  deen  in*  shadow  that  they  were  at  mst  unob^ 
served  by  the  English.  He  could  perceive  by  the  still 
dear  light  of  the  flam^  troop  after  troop  of  the  besi^^ers 
were  marching  forward  in  the  direction  bom  of  the  causeway 
and  the  river ;  several  were  plunging  in  the  moat,  sword  in 
hand,  and  attack  threatenea  on  every  side.  He  waited  no 
longer  ;  springing  on  his  charger,  with  a  movement  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  the  helmet  fell  from  his  esquire's 
liand,  and  waving  his  sword  above  his  undefended  head,  he 
dioated  aloud  his  war-cry,  and  dashed  on,  followed  by  his 
men,  to  the  spot  where  a  large  body  of  his  foes  already 
stood. 

Desperately  they  struggled,  most  gallantly  they  fought ; 
man  alter  man  of  the  Engiiah  fell  before  theuL  On,  on  thev 
struggled ;  a  path  seemed  cleared  before  them ;  the  English 
were  bearing  back,  despite  their  continued  remforcemento 
from  the  troops,  that  so  thronged  the  causeway  it  appeared 
but  one  mass  of  men.  But  other  shouts  rent  the  air.  The 
besiegers  now  poured  in  on  every  side  :  wherever  that 
gallant  body  turned  they  were  met  by  English.  On,  on 
they  came,  fresh  from  some  hours  of  repose^  buoyed  up 
by  the  certainty  of  conquest ;  unnumbered  swords  ana 
spears  and  coats  of  maU  gleaming  in  that  lurid  light  : 
on  came  the  fiery  steeds,  urged  by  the  spur  and  rein,  till 
through  the  very  flames  they  bore  their  masters ;  on  through 
the  waters  of  the  moat,  up  the  scorching  ruins,  and  with  a 
sound  as  of  thunder,  clearing  with  a  single  bound  all  ob- 
stacles, into  the  very  court.  It  was  a  fearful  sight,  that 
little  patriot  band,  henmied  in  on  every  side,  yet  struggling 
to  the  last,  clearing  a  free  passage  through  men  and  horse, 
and  glancing  sworas  and  dosing  multitudes,  nearing  the 
churcn,  slowly  yet  surely  forming  in  yet  closer  order  as  they 
advanced  ;  there,  there  they  stood,  as  a  single  bark  amid  the 
troubled  waves,  cleaving  them  asunder,  but  to  close  again 
in  fatal  fury  on  her  track. 

In  vain  amid  that  furious  strife  did  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
seek  out  the  azure  plume  and  golden  helmet  that  marked  the 
foe  he  still  desired  to  meet;  there  was  indeed  a  face,  beautiful 
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and  glorious  even  in  that  moment,  ever  in  the  yetv  thickest  of 
the  '^ht,  alike  the  firont,  the  centre,  the  rear-guaid  of  his  men ; 
there  was  indeed  that  stately  form,  sitting  his  noble  charger  as 
if  horse  and  man  were  one  ;  and  that  unhelmed  brow,  that 
beautifnlly-formed  head,  with  its  long  'curls  streaming  in  the 
night  wind,  which  towered  unharmed,  unbent,  alK>Ye  his 
foes,  and  where  that  was,  the  last  hope  of  his  countiy  had 
gathered.  The  open  door  of  the  church  was  gained,  and 
Ibere  the  Scottish  patriots  made  a  stand,  defended  in  their 
rear  by  the  building.  A  brief  and  desperate  struggle  par- 
tially cleared  their  foes,  and  ere  those  in  the  rear  could 
press  forward,  the  besi^ed  had  disappeared,  and  the  heavy 
aoors  were  closed.  The  sudden  pause  of  astonishmeiit 
amidst  the  assailants  was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  heavy 
blows  of  axes  and  hatchets,  the  sudden  shout  "  To  thie 
wall !  to  the  wall  !"  while  several  ran  to  plant  scaling- 
ladders  and  mount  the  inner  barrier,  left  imhappily  un- 
guarded from  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  Scotch ;  there, 
however,  their  progress  was  impeded,  for  the  space  which 
that  wall  enclosed  being  scarce  half  the  size  of  the  bal- 
lium,  and  the  barrier  itself  uninjured,  they  were  repulsed 
with  loss  from  within.  The  church-doors  meanwhile  had 
nven  way,  and  permitted  ingress  to  the  assailants,  but  the 
aoor  leading  to  the  passage  through  the  inner  wall,  and 
by  which  in  reality  tne  Scotch  h^^  effected  their  retreat, 
was  carefully  closed  and  barred  within,  and  had  so  com- 
pletely the  same  appearance  as  the  wall  of  the  church  in 
which  it  stood,  that  the  English  gazed  round  them  fairly 
puzzled  and  amazed. 

This  movement,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  besieged 
occasioned  a  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides. 
The  flames  had  subsided,  except  here  and  there,  where  the 
passing  wind  fanned  the  red  hot  embers  anew  into  life,  and 
caused  a  flickering  radiance  to  pass  athwart  the  pitchy 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  over  the  bustling  scene  on  either 
side  the  ruins. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  Hereford  imagined  the  hours  of 
darkness  might  be  better  employed  in  active  measure  for 
resuming  the  attack  by  dawn  than  continuing  it  then. 
Much,  very  much  had  been  gained :  a  very  brief  struggle 
more  he  knew  must  now  decide  it,  and  he  hoped,  though 
against  his  better  judgment,  that  the  garrison  would  sur- 
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render  wxthont  farther  loss  of  blood.  Terms  he  co«Id  sot 
pwpooe,  none  at  leaet  that  could  prevail  on  the  brare  com- 
manders to  gire  up  with  life,  and  so  great  wag  the  admira- 
tion NigeFs  conduct  had  occasioned,  that  this  tme  son  of 
diiyalry  ardently  wished  he  would  eyentually  taJl  in  combat 
n^er  than  be  consigned  to  the  fearful  £Bkte  which  he 
knew  would  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  commands  of 
Edward.  Commands  to  the  troops  without  were  forwarded 
by  trusty  esquires  ;  the  wounded  conveyed  to  the  camp, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  firesh  forces,  who,  with  the 
joyous  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum,  marched  over  by  torchr 
light  into  the  ballium,  so  long  the  coveted  object  of  their 
attack. 

Sir  Nigel  meanwhile  had  desired  his  exhausted  men  to  lie 
down  in  their  arms,  ready  to  start  up  at  the  faintest  appear- 
ance of  renewed  hostility,  and  utterly  worn  out,  they  most 
wiUindy  obeyed.  But  the  young  knight  himself  neither 
shared  nor  sought  for  that  repose  ;  he  stood  against  a 
buttress  on  the  walls,  leaning  on  a  tall  spear,  and  gazing  at 
once  upon  his  wearied  followers,  and  keeping  a  strict  watch 
on  the  movements  of  his  foes.  A  tall  form,  clothed  in  com- 
plete armour,  suddenly  stood  beside  him  ;  he  started. 

"  Seaton  ! "  he  said  ;   "  thou  here,  and  in  armour  ?" 

"Aye,"  answered  the  knight,  his  voice  from  very  weak- 
ness sounding  hollow  in  his  helmet.  ''Aye,  to  make  one 
last  stand,  and,  if  it  may  be,  die  as  I  have  lived  for  Scot- 
land. I  have  strength  to  strike  one  last  blow,  for  last  it  will 
be — all  is  lost !" 

A  low  groan  broke  from  Nigel's  lips,  but  he  made  no 
farther  answer  than  the  utterance  of  one  word — "Agnes ! " 

"  Is  safe,  I  trust,"  rejoined  the  knight.  "  The  son  of 
Bermid,  in  whose  arms  I  last  saw  her,  knoweth  many  a 
secret  path  and  hidden  passage,  and  can  make  his  way 
wherever  his  will  may  lead. ' 

"  How !  thinkest  thou  he  will  preserve  her,  save  her  even 
now  from  the  foe  ?" 

"Aye,  perchance  conceal  her  till  the  castle  be  dismantled. 
But  what  do  they  now  ?  See,  a  herald  and  white  flag,"  he 
added,  abruptly,  as  by  the  light  of  several  torches  a  trumpeter, 
banner-bearer,  herald,  and  Ave  men-at-arms  were  discerned 
approaching  the  walls. 

"  What  would  ye  ?     Halt,  and  answer,"  demanded  Sir 
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Nigel,  recalled  on  the  instant  to  his  sterner  duties,  and  ad- 
yancing,  spear  in  hand,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  walL 

"  We  demand  speech  of  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  and  Sir 
Christopher  Seaton,  goTemon  of  this  casde,"  was  the  biief 
reply. 

"  Speak  on,  then,  we  are  before  ye,  ready  to  list  your  pay. 
What  would  your  lords  ?" 

"  Give  ye  not  admittance  within  the  wall  ?"  inquired  the 
herald ;  '*  'tis  somewhat  strange  narleying  without. 

"No!"  answered  Nigel,  briefly  and  sternly;  "speak  ony 
and  quickly.  We  doubt  not  the  honour  of  the  noble  ISail 
of  Hereford,  it  hath  been  too  gloriously  proved ;  but  we  axe 
here  to  list  your  mission.     What  would  ye  ?" 

"That  ye  surrender  this  fortress  by  to-morrow's  dawn, 
and  strive  no  longer  with  the  destiny  against  you.  Te  have 
neither  men  nor  stores,  and  in  all  good  and  chivalric  feelmg, 
the  noble  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lancaster  call  on  ye  to  sur- 
render without  further  loss  of  blood." 

"  And  if  we  do  this  ?"  demanded  Nigel. 

"  They  promise  all  honourable  treatment  and  lenient  cap- 
tivity to  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  until  the  pleasure  of  lus 
grace  the  king  be  known  ;  protection  to  all  females ;  liberty 
to  those  whose  rank  demands  not  their  detention ;  and  for 
the  conunon  soldiers,  on  the  delivery  of  their  arms  and 
upper  garments,  and  their  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  within 
seven  days  they  will  leave  Scotland  never  to  return,  liberty 
and  life  shall  be  mercifully  extended  unto  one  and  all." 

"  And  if  we  do  not  this  ?" 

"  Tour  blood  be  upon  your  own  rebellious  heads  !  Sack- 
ing and  pillage  must  take  their  course." 

"Ye  have  heard,"  were  the  sole  words  that  passed  the 
lips  of  Nifel,  turning  to  his  men,  who,  roused  by  the  first 
sound  of  me  trumpet,  had  started  firom  their  slumbers,  and 
falling  in  a  semicircle  round  him  and  Sir  Christopher, 
listened  with  intense  eagerness  to  the  herald's  words.  "  Te 
have  heard.  Speak,  then — ^your  answer  ;  yours  shall  be 
ours." 

"Death!  death!  death!"  was  the  universaUy  reiterated 
shout.  "We  will  struggle  to  the  death.  Our  king  and 
country  shall  not  say  we  deserted  them  because  we  feared 
to  die ;  or  surrendered  on  terms  of  shame  as  these  !  No,  let 
the  foe  come  on  !  we  will  die,  if  we  may  not  live,  still  patriots 
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cf  Scotland  !    Sang  Robert  will  ayenge  ns  I    God  save  tlie 
Bruce  ?" 

Affain  and  vet  again  they  bade  Ood  blesB  him  ;  and 
BtarSing  and  thrillingly  was  the  united  voice  of  that  despe- 
jate,  devoted  band  borne  on  the  wings  of  night  to  the  very 
fiurthest  tents  of  their  foes.  Calmly,  Sir  Nigel  turned  again 
to  the  herald. 

^'  Thou  hast  Scotland's  answer/'  he  said ;  "  'tis  in  such 
men  as  these  her  glorious  spirit  lives  !  they  will  fall  not 
unavenged.  Gonmiend  us  to  your  masters  ;  we  await 
them  with  the  dawn/'  and  turning  on  his  heel,  he  re- 
assumed  the  posture  of  thought  as  if  he  had  never  been 
aroused. 

The  dawn  uprose,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  increased 
vigour,  and  defended  with  the  same  calm,  determined  spirit 
which  had  been  ever  shown  ;  the  patriots  fell  where  they 
fought,  leaving  fearful  traces  of  their  desperate  courage  in 
the  numbers  of  English  that  surrounded  each.  It  was  now 
before  the  principal  entrance  to  the  keep  they  made  their 
final  stand,  and  horrible  was  the  loss  of  lii(e,  fierce  and 
deadly  the  strife,  ere  that  entrance  was  forced,  and  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  within  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  foe.  Then  came  a  shout,  loud  ringing,  joyous, 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  blast  of  the  trumpets  both 
within  and  without,  and  the  proud  banner  of  Scotland  was 
hurled  contemptuously  to  the  earth,  and  the  flag  of  England 
floated  in  its  place.  Many  a  dying  eye,  unclosed  by 
those  sudden  sounds,  looked  on  that  emblem  of  defeat  and 
moved  not  in  life  again ;  others  sprung  up  to  their  feet 
with  wild  shrieks  of  defiance,  and  fell  back,  powerless,  in 
death. 

Sir  Christopher  Seaton,  whose  exhausted  frame  could 
barelv  sustain  the  weight  of  his  armour,  had  been  taken  in 
the  first  charge,  fighting  bravely,  but  falling  from  exhaus- 
tion to  the  earth.  Ana  where  was  Nigel  ?  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  yet  seemingly  unwounded,  unconquered  still,  Us 
face  indeed  was  deadOfv  pale,  and  there  were  moments  when 
his  strokes  flagged  as  from  an  utter  failing  of  strength ;  but 
if,  on  observing  this,  his  foes  pressed  closer,  strength  appeared 
to  return,  ana  still,  still  he  struggled  on.  He  sought  for 
death,  he  felt  that  he  dared  his  destiny,  but  death  shunned 
him ;  he  strove  with  his  destiny  in  vain.    Not  thus  might 
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lie  fall,  the  yonng,  the  generons,  the  gifted.  On  foot,  his 
annonr  hacked  and  stained  mth.  blood,  not  yet  had  the 
woid  '^ yield"  been  shouted  in  his  ear. 

^'Back,  back  !  leave  me  this  glorious  prize  I"  shouted 
Lancaster,  spurring  on  his  charger  through  the  crowd,  and 
leaping  from  him  the  instant  he  neared  the  spot  where  Nigel 
stood.  "  Take  heed  of  my  gallant  horse,  I  need  him  not — ^I 
abaJl  not  need  him  now.  Ha !  bareheaded  too ;  well,  so  shall 
it  be  with  me — ^hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot.  Turn,  noble 
Nigel,  we  are  well-nigh  equals  now,  and  none  shall  come 
be^een  us."  He  hastily  unclasped  his  helmet,  threw  it 
from  his  brow,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  defence. 

One  moment  Sir  Nigel  paused,  his  closing  foes  had  fallen 
from  him  at  the  words  of  their  leader;  he  hesitated  one 
brief  instant,  as  to  whether  indeed  he  should  struggle  more, 
or  dehyer  up  his  swoitl  to  the  generous  earl,  when  the  shout 
of  triumph  m)m  the  topmost  turret,  proclaiming  the  raising 
of  the  banner,  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  nerved  him  to  the 
onset. 

"Noble  and  generous!"  he  exclaimed,  as  their  swords 
crossed.  "  Might  I  choose  my  fate,  I  would  fall  by  thy 
kniffhtly  sword.  * 

As  stupified  with  wonder  at  the  skill,  the  extraordinary 
velocity  and  power  of  the  combatants,  the  men-at-arms  stood 
round,  without  making  one  movement  to  leave  the  spot; 
and  fearfrd  indeed  was  that  deadly  strife ;  equal  they 
seemed  in  stature,  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  in  every 
mystery  of  the  sword ;  the  eye  ached  with  the  rapid  flash- 
ing of  the  blades,  the  ear  tired  of  the  sharp,  unwavering 
clash,  but  still  they  quailed  not,  moved  not  from  the  spot 
where  the  combat  had  commenced. 

How  long  this  fearful  struggle  would  have  continued,  or 
who  would  finally  be  victor  was  undecided  still,  when  sud- 
denly the  wild  mocking  laugh  of  madness  sounded  in  the 
very  ear  of  Nigel,  and  a  voice  shouted  aloud,  "  Fight  on, 
my  bonny  lord  ;  see,  see,  how  I  care  for  your  winsome 
bride,"  and  the  maniac  form  of  Jean  Roy  rushed  by  through 
the  thickest  ranks  of  the  men,  swift,  swift  as  the  li^htnin^ 
track.  A  veil  of  silver  tissue  floated  from  her  shoulder,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  bearing  something  in  her  arms,  but  what, 
the  rapidity  of  her  way  precluded  all  discovery.  The  fierce 
soldiers  shrunk  away  from  her,  as  if  appalled  by  her  gaunt. 
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apectnJ  look,  or  too  much  scared  by  her  sadden  appeannoe 
to  attempt  detaining  her.  The  eye  of  Nigel  involantarilv 
tamed  from  his  foe  to  follow  her ;  he  recognised  the  veil, 
and  fancy  did  the  rest.  He  saw  h^  near  a  part  of  the 
wall  which  was  totteiing  beneath  the  engines  of  the  English, 
there  was  a  wild  shriek  in  other  tones  than  hers,  the  wdl 
tdl,  burying  the  maniac  in  its  ruins.  A  mist  came  over  the 
aenses  of  the  young  knight,  strength  suddenly  fled  his  arm, 
he  stepped  back  as  to  recover  himself,  but  shpped  and  fdl, 
the  violence  of  the  fall  dashing  his  sword  many  yards  in  air. 
^^  I  yield  me  true  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue,'  he  said,  in 
a  tone  so  startling  m  its  agony  that  the  rudest  heart  beside 
him  shrunk  withm  itself  appalled,  and  for  a  minute  Lan- 
caster checked  the  words  upon  his  lips. 

''Nay,  nay,  yield  not  in  such  tone,  my  gallant  foe !"  he 
aaid,  widi  e^r  courtesy,  and  with  his  own  hand  aiding  him 
to  rise.  **  Would  that  I  were  the  majesty  of  Engmd,  I 
diould  deem  mjrself  debased  did  I  hold  such  gallantry  in 
durance.  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  mv  conquest, 
£Eur  sir,  for  it  was  no  skill  of  mine  which  brougnt  thee  to 
the  ground.  I  may  thank  that  shrieking  mad  woman,  per- 
chance, for  the  preservation  of  my  laurels.  * 

"I  give  you  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  my  lord,"  replied 
Sir  Nigel,  striving  to  recover  himself  ;  "  but  I  pray  you 
pardon  me,  if  I  beseech  you  let  that  falling  mass  be  deared 
at  once,  and  note  if  theit  unhappy  woman  breathe.  Me- 
thought,"  he  added,  in  stronger  agitation,  ''  she  carried 
something  in  her  arms/' 

*'  She  did,"  answered  many  voices ;  ''  some  child  or  girl, 
who  was  struggling,  though. the  head  was  muffled  up  as  if 
to  prevent  all  sounds." 

''See  to  it,  and  bring  us  news  of  what  you  find,"  said 
Lancaster,  hastily,  for  the  same  ghastlv  expression  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  his  prisoner  as  had  startled  him  at 
first.  "  Thou  art  not  well,  my  good  lord  ?"  he  continued, 
kindly. 

"  Nav,  I  am  well,  my  lord  ;  but  I  will  go  with  you,"  re- 

Elied  tne  young  knicht,  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength  ere 
e  could  speak,  "f  am  wearied  with  the  turmoil  of  the 
last  twelve  hours'  fighting  against  fire  and  sword  at  once ; 
I  would  fain  see  the  noble  Hereford,  and  with  his  per- 
mission rest  me  a  brief  while." 
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Lancaster  made  no  farther  comment,  and  the  two  faughts, 
who  but  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  engaged  in  deadly 
strife,  now  made  their  way  together  through  the  heaps  A 
the  dyin^  and  the  dead,  tlirough  many  a  group  of  rude  sol- 
dioy,  who  scowled  on  Nigel  with  no  fiiendly  eye,  for  thcpr 
only  recognised  him  as  the  destroyer  of  hundreds  of  their 
countrymen,  not  the  chivabic  champion  who  had  won  tiie 
enthufioastic  admiration  of  their  leaders,  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  the  casde-hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  was  surrounded  by  nis  noblest  officers^  Six 
Christopher  and  Lady  Seaton,  and  some  few  other  Scottish 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  badly  wounded.  He  advanced 
to  meet  Sir  Nigel,  courteouslv,  though  gravely. 

"  It  grieves  me,"  he  said,  **  to  receive  as  a  prisoner  a 
knight  of  such  high  renown  and  such  chivalric  beading  as 
Sir  Nigel  Bruce  ;  I  would  he  had  kept  those  rare  quahties 
for  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  were  naturally  due,  and 
who  would  have  known  how  to  have  appreciated  and 
honour  them,  rather  than  shed  such  lustre  on  so  weak  a 
cause." 

''Does  your  lordship  regard  the  freedom  of  an  oppressed 
country  so  weak  a  cause?"  replied  Nigel,  the  hot  blood 
mountmg  to  his  cheek  ;  "  the  rising  in  defence  of  a  rightful 
king,  in  lieu  of  slavishly  adhering  to  one,  who,  though  so 
powerful,  all  good  men,  aye,  even  all  good  Englishmen, 
must  look  on,  in  his  claims  to  Scotland,  as  an  ambitious 
usurper.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  spirit  of  Hereford  spoke 
not  m  those  words ;  but  I  forgive  them,  for  I  have  mucn  for 
which  to  profifer  thanks  unto  the  noble  Hereford,  much,  that 
his  knightly  soul  scorned  treachery  and  gave  us  a  fair  field. 
Durance  is  but  a  melancholy  prospect,  yet  an  it  must  be 
I  would  not  nobler  captors." 

"Nor  would  I  for^it  the  esteem  in  which  you  hold  me, 
gallant  sir,"  replied  the  earl,  '*  and  therefore  do  I  pray  you, 
conmiand  my  services  in  aught  that  can  pleasure  you,  and 
an  it  interfere  not  with  mv  duty  to  my  sovereign,  1  shall  be 
proud  to  give  them.    Speak,  I  pray  vou." 

"  Nay,  I  can  ask  nought  which  the  Earl  of  Hereford  hath 
not  granted  of  himself,  said  Sir  Nigel.  "  I  would  beseech 
you  to  extend  protection  to  all  the  females  of  this  unhapjpj 
castle ;  to  part  not  my  sister  from  her  lord,  for,  as  you  see  his 
wounds  and  weakness  call  for  woman's  care ;  to  grant  the 
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leech's  aid  to  those  who  need  it ;  and  if  there  be  some 
unhappy  men  of  my  faithftd  troop  remaining,  I  would 
beseech  you  show  mercy  unto  them,  and  let  them  ffo  free, 
they  can  work  no  farther  ill  to  Edward ;  they  can  fight  no 
more  for  Scotland,  for  she  lieth  chained  ;  they  have  no  head, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  resistance — I  breech  you  give 
them  freedom  unshackled  by  conditions." 

'It  shall  be,  it  shall  be,"  replied  Hereford,  hastily,  and 
evidently  moved ;  "  but  for  thyself,  young  sir,  thyself,  can  we 
do  nought  for  thee?" 

^'Nothing,"  answered  the  young  man,  calmly.  ''I  need 
little  more  on  earth,  for  neitner  my  youth,  my  birth,  nor 
what  it  pleaseth  thee  to  term  my  gallantnr,  will  save  me 
from  the  sweeping  axe  of  Edward.  I  would  beseech  thee 
to  let  my  death  atone  for  all,  and  redeem  my  noble  friends ; 
but  I  ask  it  not,  for  I  know  in  this  thou  nast  no  power ; 
and  yet,  though  I  ask  nothing  now,"  he  added,  after  a  brief 
pause,  and  in  a  lower  voice,  as  to  be  heard  only  by  Hereford, 
**  ere  we  march  to  England  I  may  have  a  boon  to  crave — 
protection,  liberty  for  a  beloved  one,  whose  fate  as  yet  I 
Inow  not."  He  spoke  almost  inarticulately,  for  again 
it  seemed  the  horrid  words  and  maniac  laugh  of  Jean 
Roy  resounded  in  his  ears.  There  was  that  in  the  look 
and  manner  of  the  English  earl  inviting  confidence  j  a 
moment  the  tortured  young  man  longed  to  pour  all  into 
his  ear,  to  conjure  hun  to  find  Agnes,  and  give  her  to 
his  arms,  the  next  he  refirained,  for  her  words,  **  ask  not 
how  I  will  contrive  to  abide  by  thee  undiscovered  by  the 
foe,"  suddenly  flashed  on  his  memory,  with  the  conviction 
that  if  she  were  indeed  still  in  life,  and  he  acknowledged 
her  his  wife,  Hereford  would  feel  himself  compelled  to 
keep  her  under  restraint,  as  he  did  Lady  Seaton  and  the 
wives  of  other  noble  Scotsmen.  His  lip  trembled,  but 
fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  his  composure,  Hereford's 
attention  was  called  firom  him  by  the  eager  entrance  of 
several  other  officers,  who  all  crowded  round  him,  alike  in 
congratulation  and  waiting  his  commands,  and  preceiving 
he  was  agitated,  the  earl  turned  from  him  with  a  courteous 
bow.  Eagerly  he  seized  that  moment  to  spring  to  the  side 
of  his  sister,  to  whisper  the  impatient  inquiry,  "  Agnes, 
where  is  Agnes?"  To  feel  his  heart  a  moment  throb  high, 
and  then  sink  again  by  her  reply,  that  she  had  not  seen 
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her  since  he  had  placed  in  the  arms  of  the  seer ;  that  in  the 
fearful  confusion  which  followed,  she  had  looked  for  her  in 
vain,  examined  all  her  accustomed  haunte,  but  discovered 
no  traces  of  her  save  the  silver  tissue  veil.  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  hope  in  that ;  Jean  Boy,  misled  by  the  glittering 
article,  and  seeing  it  perchance  in  the  hands  of  another, 
might  have  been  deceived  in  her  prey.  Nay,  he  welcomed* 
the  uncertainty  of  suspense ;  there  was  something  so  fearful^ 
so  horrible  in  the  idea  that  his  own  faithful  Agnes  was 
among  those  blackened  and  mangled  bodies,  which  Lan- 
caster informed  him  had  been  discovered  beneath  the  ruins, 
something  so  sickening,  so  revolting,  he  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  earl's  offer  to  examine  them  himself, 
though,  Lancaster  added,  it  would  not  be  of  much  use,  for 
he  challenged  their  dearest  friends  to  recognise  them.  He 
could  not  believe  such  was  her  fate.  Dermid  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  fatal  conclusion  of  their  marriage ;  he  knew 
his  fidelity,  his  interest  in  both  Agnes  and  himself,  and  he 
could  not,  he  would  not  believe  the  maniac  had  decoyed  her 
from  his  care.  But  where  was  she? — where,  in  such  a 
moment,  could  he  have  conveyed  her  ? — ^what  would  be  her 
final  fate  ? — ^how  would  she  rejoin  him  ?  were  questions  ever 
thronging  on  his  heart  and  brain,  stniggUng  with  doubts, 
with  the  horrible  suspicion  still  clinging  to  that  shriek 
which  had  sounded  as  the  ruins  fell.  ^Darker  and  more  fore- 
bodindy  oppressive  grew  these  conflicting  thoughts,  as  day 
after  day  passed,  and  still  she  came  not,  nor  were  there  any 
tidings  of  the  seer. 

A  very  brief  interval  sufficed  for  the  English  earls  to 
conclude  their  arrangements  at  Eildrummie,  and  prepare  to 
march  southward,  [Berwick  being  the  frontier  town  to 
which  the  Scottish  prisoners  were  usually  conveyed.  Their 
loss  had  been  greater  than  at  any  other  similar  siege  ;  more 
than  a  third  of  their  large  army  had  fallen,  several  others 
were  wounded,  and  not  much  above  a  third  remained 
who  were  fitted  to  continue  in  arms.  It  was  a  fearful  proof 
of  the  desperate  valour  of  the  besieged,  but  both  earls  felt 
it  would  so  exasperate  their  sovereign  against  the  Scottish 
conmianders,  as  to  remove  the  sl^htest  hope  of  mercy. 
The  ruins  were  with  some  labour  cleared  away,  the  remains 
of  the  outer  wall  levelled  with  the  earth,  except  the  tower 
communicating  with  the  drawbridge  and  barbacan,  which 
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oould  be  easOy  repaiied.  The  inner  wall  Hereford  like- 
wise commanded  to  be  restored ;  the  keep  he  tamed  into  a 
hospital  for  the  wounded,  leaving  them  with  a  sofficient 
garrison  to  defend  the  castle,  in  case  of  renewed  incursions 
of  the  Scottish  patriots,  a  case,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
oountry,  not  very  probable.  Tnie  to  his  promise,  those  men- 
.a^Hmns  who  survived,  and  whose  wounds  permitted  their 
removal,  Hereford  set  at  liberty,  not  above  ten  in  numb^ ; 
dispirited,  heart-broken,  he  felt  indeed  there  was  no  need  to 
impose  conditions  on  them.  Those  of  the  traitors  who  re- 
mamed,  endeavoured,  by  cringing  humility,  to  gain  the 
&vour  of  the  English ;  but  findmg  themselves  shunned  and 
debpised,  for  the  commonest  English  soldier  was  of  a  nature 
too  noble  to  bear  with  aught  of  treachery,  they  dispersed 
over  the  country,  finding  little  in  its  miserable  condition  to 
impart  enjojrment  to  the  lives  they  had  enacted  so  base  a 

Crt  to  preserve.  It  mav  be  well  to  state,  ere  we  entirely 
ve  the  subject,  that  the  execution  of  Evan  Boy  exciting 
every  evil  passion  in  their  already  rebellious  hearts,  had 
determined  them  to  conspire  for  a  signal  revenge,  the 
ravings  of  Jean  Boy  and  the  desperate  counsels  of  her 
mother-in-law  urging  them  to  the  catastrophe  we  have 
delated ;  the  murder  of  Nigel  had  been  first  planned,  but 
dismissed  as  likely  to  be  discovered  and  thwarted,  and 
bring  vengeance  on  their  own  heads  instead  of  his.  Before 
the  execution  of  their  comrade  and  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
ihev  had  only  been  desirous  of  shunning  the  horrors  of  a 
prolonged  siege;  but  afterwards,  revenge  became  stronger 
than  mere  personal  safety,  and  therefore  was  it  they  refui^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  safe  conduct  demanded  by  Nigel, 
and  granted,  as  we  have  said. 

The  Scottish  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  castle  a 
few  hours  after  its  capitulation,  and  placed  in  honourable 
restraint,  in  separate  pavilions.  Lancaster,  whose  romantic 
admiration  for  his  antagonist  had  not  been  in  the  least 
diminished  by  Sir  Nig^el's  bearing  in  captivity  and  the  l<^tnr 
tone  of  the  young  knight's  society  and  conversation,  which 
he  £requently  courted,  fubsolutely  made  him  shrink  from  head- 
ing the  force  which  was  to  conduct  him  a  prisoner  to  England, 
for  he  well  knew  those  very  qualities,  calling  forth  every  spark 
of  chivalry  in  his  own  bosom,  would  be  only  so  many  incite- 
ments to  Edward  for  his  instant  execution.    He  therefore  de* 
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xnanded  that  the  saperinteiiding  the  works  of  the  ganison 
and  keeping  a  strict  watch  upon  the  morements  of  the  ad- 
joining country  should  devolve  on  him,  and  Hereford,  as  the 
older  and  wiser,  should  conduct  his  prisoners  to  the  border, 
and  report  the  events  of  the  siege  to  his  soverei^.  His 
colleague  acceded,  and  the  eighth  day  from  the  tnumph  of 
the  b^egers  was  fixed  on  to  commence  their  march. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  dav  that  the  Earl  of 
HereffH^d,  then  engaged  in  earnest  council  with  Lancaster, 
on  subjects  relati^  to  their  military  charge,  was  informed 
that  an  old  man  and  a  boy  so  earnestly  entreated  speech 
with  him,  that  they  had  even  moved  the  iron  heart  of  Hugo 
de  rOrme,  the  earl's  esquire,  who  himself  craved  audience 
for  them. 

"  They  must  bear  some  marvellous  charm  about  them,  an 
they  have  worked  upon  thee,  De  TOrme,"  said  his  master, 
smiling.     "  In  good  sooth,  let  them  enter." 

Yet  there  was  nothing  very  striking  in  their  appearance 
when  they  came.  The  old  man  indeed  was  of  a  tall,  almost 
majestic  figure,  and  it  was  only  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his 
hair  and  flowing  beard  that  betrayed  his  age,  for  his  eye 
was  still  bright,  his  form  unbent.  He  was  attired  as  a 
minstrel,  his  viol  slung  across  his  breast,  a  garb  which  ob- 
tained for  its  possessor  free  entrance  alike  mto  camp  and 
castle,  hall  and  bower,  to  all  parties,  to  all  lands,  friendly  or 
hostile,  as  it  might  be.  His  companion  was  a  slight  boy, 
seemingly  little  more  than  thirteen  or-  fourteen,  with  small, 
exquisitely  delicate  features ;  his  complexion  either  dark  or 
sunburnt;  his  eyes  were  bent  down,  and  their  long,  very 
dark  lashes  rested  on  his  cheek,  but  when  raised,  their  beau- 
tiful blue  seemed  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  brunette 
skin,  that  the  sun  might  be  deemed  more  at  fault  than  Na- 
ture:  his  hair,  of  the  darkest  brown,  clustered  closely  round 
his  throat  in  short  thick  curls ;  his  garb  was  that  of  a  page, 
but  more  rude  than  the  general  habiliments  of  those  usuaUy 
petted  members  of  noble  establishments,  and  favoured  botn 
Hereford  and  Lancaster's  beUef  that  he  was  either  the  son  or 
grandson  of  his  companion. 

**Ye  are  welcome,  fair  sirs,"  was  the  elder  earl's  kindly 
salutation,  when  his  esquire  had  retired.  "Who  and  what 
are  ye,  and  what  crave  ye  with  me  ? " 

"We  are  Scotsmen,  an  it  so  please  you,  noble  lords^" 
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replied  the  old  maD ;  *'  followers  and  retainers  of  the  honse 
01  Bruce,  more  particularly  of  him  so  lately  fallen  into  your 
power." 

"Then,  by  mine  honour,  my  good  friends,  ye  had  done 
wiser  to  benefit  by  the  liberty  I  promised  and  gave  to  those  of 
his  followers  who  escaped  tnis  aevastating  siege*  Wherefore 
are  ye  here  ? " 

"  In  the  name  of  this  poor  child,  to  beseech  a  boon,  my 
noble  lord ;  for  me,  my  calling  permitteth  my  going  where  I 
list,  uiKjuestioned,  unrestrained,  and  if  I  ask  permission  to 
abide  with  ye,  Scotsman  and  follower  of  the  Bruce  as  I 
am,  I  know  ye  will  not  say  me  nay." 

"  I  would  not,  an  ye  besought  such  boon,  old  man,"  an- 
swered the  earl ;  "yet  I  would  advise  thee  to  tempt  not  thy 
&te,  for  even  thy  minstrel  garb,  and  thou  braggest  of  thy 
service  to  the  Bnice,  I  cannot  promise  to  be  thy  saf^uard  in 
Edward's  court,  whither  I  give  ye  notice  I  wend  my  way  to- 
morrow's dawni  For  this  cnild,  what  would'st  thou — ^hath  he 
no  voice,  no  power  of  his  own  to  speak  ? " 

The  aged  minstrel  looked  at  his  charge,  whose  eyes  were 
still  bent  on  the  floor ;  the  heaving  of  his  doublet  denoted 
some  internal  emotion,  but  ere  the  old  man  could  answer 
for  him,  he  had  made  a  few  hasty  steps  forward,  and  bent  his 
knee  before  Hereford. 

"  'Tis  a  simple  boon  I  crave,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so 
peculiarly  sweet,  that  it  seemed  to  impart  new  beauty  to  his 
features ;  "  a  very  simple  boon,  yet  my  lips  tremble  to  ask  it, 
for  thou  mayest  deem  it  more  weighty  than  it  seemeth  to  me, 
and  thou  alone  canst  ^nt  it." 

"  Speak  it,  fair  child,  whatever  it  be,"  replied  the  earl, 
reassuringly,  and  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  the  boy's 
head.  "  Thou  art,  methinks,  over  young  to  crave  a  boon  we 
may  not  grant ;  too  young,  although  a  Scotsman,  for  Hereford 
to  treat  tnee  aught  but  kindly.     What  wouldst  thou  ?  " 

"  Permission  to  tend  on  my  young  lord.  Sir  Nigel  Bruce," 
answered  the  boy,  more  firmly,  and  for  the  first  time  fixing 
the  full  gaze  of  his  beautiful  eyes  on  the  earl's  face.  "  Oh, 
my  lord,  what  is  there  in  that  simple  boon  to  bid  thee  knit 
thy  brow  as  if  it  must  not  be  ? "  he  added,  more  agitated. 
'*  The  noble  Hereford  cannot  fear  a  child  ;  or,  if  he  doubted 
me,  he  cannot  doubt  the  honour  of  his  prisoner,  an  honour 
pure,  unsullied  as  his  own." 
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''Thou  speakest  not  as  the  child  thou  seemast/'  replied 
Hereford,  musingly  ;  "  and  yet  I  know  not,  miseiy  miakeB 
sages  of  us  long  ere  the  rose  of  youth  hath  faded,  ror  this^ 
thy  boon,  I  know  not  how  it  may  be  ^ranted,  it  is  not  usual 
to  permit  other  than  English  attenoants  on  our  Scottish 
prisoners.  Since  Sir  Niel  Campbell's  escape  through  the 
agency  of  his  Scottish  attendant,  it  hath  be^  most  strictly 
prohibit^" 

"  Oh,  do  not,  do  not  say  me  nay  ! "  entreated  the  boy ; 
"  I  ask  but  to  share  his  imprisonment,  to  be  with  him,  serve 
him,  tend  him.  I  ask  no  more  liberty  than  is  granted  unto 
him ;  the  rudest,  coarsest  fare,  a  little  straw,  or  the  bare 
ground  beside  his  couch.  I  can  do  nought  to  dve  him  free- 
dom,  and  if  I  could,  were  there  an  open  path  before  him—, 
did  I  beseech  him  on  my  knees  to  fly — ^if  he  hath  sur- 
rendered, as  I  have  heard,  to  thee,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  he. 
would  scorn  my  counsel,  and  abide  thy  prisoner  still.  Oh, 
no,  no  !  I  swear  to  thee  I  will  do  nought  that  can  make  thee 
regret  thou  hast  granted  an  orphan's  prayer." 

"And  who  art  thou  that  pleadeth  thus?"  inquired  the. 
earl,  moved  alike  by  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  manner.      '*  Thou  must  have  some* 
wondrous  interest  in  him  to  prefer  imprisonment  with  him- 
to  all  the  joys  which  liberty  can  give." 

"And  I  have  interest,"  answered  the  boy,  fervently;  "the 
interest,  and  gratitude,  and  faithfulness,  and  love.  An 
orphan,  miserably  an  orphan — alone  upon  the  wide  earth — . 
he  hath  protected,  cherished,  aye,  and  nonoured  me  with  his 
confidence  and  love.  He  tended  me  in  sorrow,  and  I  would 
pour  back  into  his  noble  heart  all  the  love,  the  devotion  he 
hath  excited  in  mine.  Little  can  I  do,  alas !  nought  but 
love  and  serve ;  yet,  yet,  I  know  he  would  not  reject  even 
this — ^he  would  let  me  love  him  still !" 

"Grant  the  poor  boy  his  boon,"  whispered  Lancaster, 
hurriedly ;  "  of  a  truth  he  moveth  even  me. 

"  Thine  heart  is  of  right  true  mettle,  my  child,"  said  his 
colleague,  even  tenderly.  "  Yet  bethink  thee  all  thou  must 
endure  if  I  grant  thy  boon ;  not  while  with  me,  for 
there  would  be  a  foul  blot  upon  my  escutcheon  did  so  noble 
a  knight  as  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  receive  aught  save  respect  and 
honour  at  my  hands.  But  in  this  business  I  am  but  a  tool, 
an  agent ;    when  once  within  the  boundaries  of  Edward's. 
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oourt,  Sir  Ni^l  is  no  longer  my  prisoner ;  I  must  resign  him 
to  my  sovereign;  and  then,  I  dare  not  give  thee  hope  of 
gentle  treatment  either  for  th3r8elf  or  him." 

''I  will  brave  it,"  answered  the  boy,  calmly;  "danger, 
ave,  death  in  his  service,  were  preferable  to  my  personal 
liberty,  with  the  torture  of  the  thought  upon  me,  that  I 
durunK  from  his  side  when  fidelity  and  love  were  most 
needed."  • 

"  But  that  very  fiEdthfulness,  that  veir  love,  my  child,  will 
make  thy  fate  the  harder :  the  scaffold  and  the  axe,  if  not 
abe  cord,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  stifled  tone,  "  I  fear  me,  will 
be  his  doom,  despite  his  youth,  his  gallantry — all  that  would 
make  me  save  him.  Thou  tumest  pale  at  the  bare  mentioii 
of  such  things,  how  couldst  thou  bear  to  witness  them  ?" 

"Better  than  to  think  of  them  ;  to  sit  me  down  in  idle 
safety  and  feel  that  he  hath  gone  forth  to  this  horrible 
doom,  and  I  have  done  nought  to  soothe  and  tend  him  on 
his  way,"  renlied  the  boy,  firmly,  though  his  very  lip 
blanched  at  Hereford's  words.  "  But  must  these  things  be  ? 
Is  Edward  so  inexorable  ?" 

"  Aye,  unto  all  who  thwart  him  now,"  said  the  earl ; 
"there  is  no  hope  for  any  of  the  race  of  Bruce.  Be  ad- 
vised, then,  gentle  boy,  retain  thy  fi:eedom  while  thou 
mayest." 

"  No,  no  !"  he  answered,  passionately.  "  Oh,  do  not  seek 
to  fright  me  from  my  purpose ;  do  not  think  aught  of  me, 
save  but  to  grant  my  boon,  and  oh,  I  will  bless  thee,  pray  for 
thee  to  my  dying  hour  !  thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt." 

"  I  were  no  mther  could  I  refuse  thee,  my  poor  child," 
he  replied,  with  earnest  tenderness.  "  Alas  !  I  mar  me  thou 
hast  asked  but  increase  of  misery,  yet  be  it  as  thou  list. 
And  yet,"  he  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which  the 
boy  had  sprung  from  his  knee,  with  an  articulate  cry  of 

}'oy,  and  flung  himself  into  the  minstrers  arms,  "  Sir  Nigel 
ath  resolutely  refused  the  attendance  of  any  of  his  former 
followers,  who  would  willingly  have  attended  him  to 
England.  Hast  thou  so  much  influence,  thinkest  thou,  to 
change  his  purpose  in  thy  favour  ?" 

"1  know  not,"  answered  the  boy,  timidly:  "yet  an  it 
please  your  noble  lordship  to  permit  my  pleading  mine 
own  cause  without  witness,  I  may  prevail,  as  I  have  done 
before." 
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''  Be  it  80,  then,"  replied  the  earL  "  And  now,  ere  we  nart, 
I  would  bid  thee  remember  I  have  trosted  thee;  I  naye 
granted  that  to  thee,  without  canditian,  with  perfect  liberty 
of  action,  which  to  others  could  only  have  been  granted  im 
their  surrendering  themselves,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  even  as 
thy  master.  I  have  done  this,  trusting  to  that  noble  fedth- 
fumess,  the  candour  and  honesty  of  youth,  which  hath 
breathed  forth  in  all  that  thou  hast  said.  Let  me  not  re- 
pent it.  And  now,  Hugo  de  I'Orme,"  he  called  aloud,  but 
t^incaster,  himself  declined  his  intention  of  conducting  1^ 
boy  to  Sir  Nigel's  tent,  and  the  esquire  was  consequently 
dismissed  ;  but  ere  they  departed,  the  boy  turned  onoe 
more  to  tl^  aged  minstrel 

''And  thou — ^whither  goest  thou  ?"  he  said,  in  low  jret 
thrilling  tones.  "  My  more  than  father,  thou  hast  seen  thy 
child's  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  that  for  which  thou  didst 
conduct  me  hither  is  accomplished ;  yet  ere  I  say  farewell, 
tell  me — oh,  tell  me,  whither  goest  thou  ?" 

**  I  know  not,"  answered  the  old  man,  struggling  with  un- 
expressed emotion  ;  ''  yet  think  not  of  me,  my  child,  I  shall 
be  free,  be  safe,  untouched  by  au^ht  of  personal  ill,  while 
young  and  lovely  ones,  for  whom  it  would  be  bliss  to  die, 
are  crushed  and  bleeding  in  their  spring;  the  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  woods,  yet  unstained  with  blood,  call  on  me 
to  return,  and  be  at  rest  within  their  caves.  The  love  I 
bear  to  thee  and  him  thou  seekest  hath  yet  a  louder  voice 
to  bid  me  follow  ye.  I  know  not  whither  I  shall  go,  yet  an 
my  vision  telleth  that  thou  needst  my  aid,  I  shall  not  be  far 
from  thee.  Farewell,  my  child ;  and  ye,  true-hearted  lords, 
the  blessing  of  an  aged  man  repay  ye  for  the  kindly  de^ 
this  day  that  ye  have  done."  He  pressed  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  reverentially  saluted  the  earls,  and  passed  from  the 
tent  as  he  spoke. 

A  few  words  passed  between  the  warriors,  and  then  Lan- 
caster desired  the  page  to  follow  him.  In  silence  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  camp,  avoiding  the  more  bustling  parts, 
where  the  soldiery  were  evidently  busied  in  prepanng  for 
the  morrow's  march,  and  inclining  towards  the  wooded  bank 
of  the  river.  The  eye  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  scarcely 
moved  from  the  page  during  his  interview  with  Hereford^ 
though  the  boy,  engrossed  in  his  own  feelings,  had  failed  to 
remark  it.     He  now  glanced  rapidly  and  searchingly  round 
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him,  and  perceiving  the  ground  perfectly  dear,  not  a  soldier 
Tisible,  he  suddenly  paa»Ml  in  his  hasty  stride,  and  laying 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  said,  in  a  deep,  im- 
preasive  voice,  '*  I  know  not  who  or  what  thou  art,  but  I  love 
thy  master,  and  know  that  he  is  ill  at  ease,  not  from  captivity, 
but  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  frite  of  one  beloved.  If  it  be, 
as  I  suspect,  in  thy  power  entirely  to  remove  this  uneasiness, 
be  cautioned,  and  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  let  not  one  in 
this  camp,  fix)m  the  noble  Earl  of  Hereford  himself  to  the 
lowest  soldier,  suspect  thou  art  other  than  thou  seemest — a 
fidthful  page.  The  rage  of  Edward  is  deadly,  and  all  who 
bear  the  mme  of  Bra^,  be  it  male  or  fem^e,  wiU  goffer 
from  that  wrath.  Tell  this  to  thy  lord.  I  ask  not  his  con- 
fidence nor  thine,  nay,  I  would  refuse  it  were  it  offered — ^I 
would  know  no  more  than  my  own  thoughts,  but  I  honour 
him,  aye,  and  from  my  very  heart  I  honour  thee !  Hush ! 
not  a  word  in  answer ;  my  speech  is  rude,  but  my  heart 
is  true  ;  and  now  a  few  steps  more  and  we  are  there," 
and  without  waiting  for  reply  he  turned  suddenly,  and 
the  page  found  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  the  camp, 
near  the  entrance  of  a  small  pavilion,  before  which  two 
sentinels  were  stationed,  fully  armed,  and  pacing  up  and 
down  their  stated  posts ;  the  pennon  of  Hereford  floated  from 
the  centre  staff,  above  the  drapery,  marking  the  tent  and  all 
its  appurtenances  peculiarly  the  earl's.  The  watchword  was 
exchanged,  and  tne  sentinels  lowered  their  arms  on  recog- 
nising one  of  their  leaders. 

"Let  this  boy  have  egress  and  ingress  from  and  to  this 
tent,  unouestioned  and  unmolested,"  he  said ;  "  he  has  the 
Earl  of  Hereford's  permission,  nay,  commands,  to  wait  on  Sir 
Nigel  Bruce.  His  business  lieth  principally  with  him  ;  but 
if  he  hath  need  to  quit  his  side,  he  is  to  pass  free.  Report 
this  to  your  comrades."  The  soldiers  bowed  in  respectful 
acquiescence.  *'  For  thee,  young  man,  this  toy  will  give 
thee  free  passage  where  thou  listeth,  none  snail  molest 
thee ;  and  now,  farewell — God  speed  thee."  He  unclasped 
a  ruby  brooch,  curiously  set  in  antique  gold,  from  his  coUar, 
and  placed  it  in  the  boy's  hand. 

"Dost  thou  not  enter?"  asked  the  page,  in  a  voice  that 
quivered,  and  the  light  of  the  torches  ialling  full  on  his  face 
disclosed  to  Lancaster  a  look  of  such  voiceless  gratitude,  it 
haunted  him  for  many  a  long  day. 
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''No/'  he  said,  half  smiliog,  and  in  a  lower  Voice;  ''hast 
thou  forgotten  thy  cause  was  to  be  pleaded  without  witness  ? 
I  have  not,  if  thou  hast.  I  will  see  thy  noble  master  ere  he 
depart,  not  now  ;  thou  wilt,  I  trust  me,  take  him  better  comr 
fort  than  I  could." 

He  lifted  the  hanffings  as  he  spoke,  and  the  boy  passed  in, 
his  heart  beating  well-nigh  to  suffocation  as  he  did  so.  It 
was  in  a  small  compartment  leading  to  the  principal  chamber 
of  the  tent  he  found  himself  at  firat,  and  Sir  Nigel  was  not 
there.  With  a  fleet  yet  noiseless  movement  he  drew  aside  tiie 
massive  curtain,  let  it  fall  again  behind  him,  and  stood  unper- 
ceived  in  the  presence  of  him  he  sought. 

The  brow  of  Sir  Nigel  rested  on  his  hand,  his  attitude 
was  as  one  bowed  and  dxoopinff  'neath  despondency ;  the  light 
of  the  taper  fell  full  upon  his  head,  bringmg  it  out  in  beau- 
tiful profile.  It  was  not  his  capture  alone  which  had  made 
him  tnus,  the  boy  felt  and  knew  ;  the  complicated  evils  which 
attended  his  king  and  country  in  his  imprisonment  were 
yet  not  sufficient  to  crush  that  spirit  to  the  earth.  It  was 
some  other  anxiety,  some  yet  nearer  woe ;  there  had  been 
many  strange  rumours  afloat,  both  of  Sir  Nigel's  bridal  and 
the  supposed  fate  of  that  bride,  and  the  boy,  though  he 
knew  them  false,  aye,  and  that  the  victim  of  Jean  Roy  was 
a  young  attendant  of  Agnes,  who  had  been  collecting  to- 
gether the  trinkets  of  her  mistress,  to  save  them  from  the 
pillage  which  would  attend  the  conquest  of  the  English,  and 
nad  been  thus  mistaken  by  the  maniac — the  boy,  we  say, 
though  he  knew  this,  had,  instead  of  denying  it,  encouraged 
the  report,  and  therefore  was  at  no  loss  to  discover  liis 
masters  woe.  He  advanced,  knelt  down,  and  in  a  trembling, 
husky  voice,  addressed  him.     "  My  lord — Sir  Nigel.'* 

The  young  knight  started,  and  looked  at  the  intruder, 
evidently  without  recognising  him.  "  What  wouldst 
thou  ? "  he  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat  stem.  *'  Who  art 
thou,  thus  boldly  intruding  on  my^  privacy  ?  Begone,  I  need 
thee  not." 

"The  Earl  of  Hereford  hath  permitted  me  to  tend  thee, 
follow  thee,"  answered  the  page,  in  the  same  subdued  voice. 
*'  My  gracious  lord,  do  not  uiou  refuse  me." 

"  Tend  me — follow  me  1  whither — to  the  scaffold  ?  Seek 
some  other  master,  my  good  boy.  I  know  thee  not,  and 
can  serve  thee  little,  and  need  no  earthly  aid.    An  thou 
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seekest  noble  service,  go  follow  Hereford ;  he  is  a  generous 
and  Imightly  lord." 

'*  But  I  am  Scotch,  my  lord,  and  would  rather  follow  thee 
to  death  than  Hereford  to  yictory." 

"Poor  child,  poor  child!"  repeated  Nigel,  sadly.  "I 
should  know  thee,  methinks,  an  thou  wouldst  follow  me  so 
fedthfully,  and  yet  I  do  not.  What  claim  have  I  upon  thy 
love?" 

"Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Nigel?"  The  boy  epcAe  in 
his  own  peculiarly  sweet  and  most  thrilling  voice,  and  raising 
his  head,  fixed  his  full  glance  upon  the  knight 

A  wild  cry  burst  from  Nigel's  lips,  he  sprang  up,  gaced 
once  again,  and  in  another  moment  the  page  and  knight 
had  sprung  into  each  other's  arms ;  the  arms  of  the  former 
were  twin^  round  the  warrior's  neck,  and  Sir  Nigel  had 
bent  down  his  lordly  head ;  burning  tears  and  impassioned 
kisses  were  mingled  on  the  soft  cheek  that  leaned  against  his 
breast 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  ancient  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  associated  as  it 
is  with  Scottish  and  English  history  from  the  time  these  two 
kingdoms  had  a  name,  presented  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  in  the  year  1307  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The 
key  to  both  countries,  it  was  ever  a  scene  of  struggle,  unless 
the  sister  kingdoms  chanced  to  be  at  peace,  an  event  in  the 
middle  ages  of  rare  occurrence,  and  whoever  was  its  fortu- 
nate possessor  was  undeniably  considered  as  the  greater 
power.  Since  the  death  of  Alexander  it  had  been  captured 
no  less  than  three  times,  by  Edward,  in  1296,  by  Wallace, 
the  succeeding  year,  and  recaptured  by  the  English  the 
following  spring.  To  Edward,  consequently,  it  now  belonf;ed, 
and  many  and  fearful  had  been  the  sanguinary  executions 
its  walls  had  beheld.  Its  streets  had  been  deluged  with 
noble  Scottish  blood;  its  prisons  filled  with  the  nobles 
of  Scotland;  even  high-minded  women,  who  by  their 
<K>untenance  and  faithfulness  had  given  a  yet  higher  tone  to 
patriotism  and  valour,  were  said  to  be  there  immured.  It 
might  have  been  termed  not  alone  the  key  but  the  dungeon 
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and  grave  of  Scotland,  and  many  a  noble  spirit  which  had 
never  quailed  in  the  battle's  front,  shrank  back  i^palled  as  it 
neared  those  dismal  walls. 

In  the  time  of  Edward,  the  fortifications,  though  merely 
consisting  of  a  deep  moat  and  wooden  palisades,  instead  of 
the  stone  waU  stiU  remaining,  enclosed  a  much  larger  space 
than  the  modem  town.  A  magnificent  castle,  with  its 
"mounts  rampiers  and  flankers,'  its  towers,  walls,  and 
courts,  crowned  an  ea^  ascent  overhanging  the  Tweed,  and 
was  at  this  period  peopled  by  a  powerful  garrison,  filled  with 
immense  stores,  both  of  arms,  artillery,  and  provisions,  and 
many  unhappy  prisoners,  who  from  their  lonely  turrets 
could  look  beyond  the  silver  Tweed  on  their  own  beautiful 
land,  their  hearts,  burning  with  the  vain  desire  to  firee  her 
from  her  chains.  Both  square  and  round  towers  guarded 
the  palisades  and  moat  surrounding  the  town,  which 
presented  a  goodly  collection  of  churches,  hospitals,  dwell- 
ing-houses, stores,  and  monastic  buildings;  from  all  of 
which  crowds  were  continuaUy  passing  and  repassing  on 
their  several  ways,  and  forming  altogetoer  a  motley  assem- 
blage of  knights,  nobles,  men-at-arms,  archers,  the  various 
orders  of  monks,  the  busy  leech  from  the  hospital,  the 
peaceful  burgher,  tiie  bustling  storekeeper,  and  artisan, 
noble  dames  and  pretty  maidens— all  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes of  the  day,  jostling  one  another,  unconscious  of  the 
curious  effect  they  each  assisted  to  produce,  and  ever  and 
anon  came  the  trampling  of  fiery  steeds.  It  was  a  rich, 
thrivinjg,  bustling  town,  always  presenting  curious  scenes 
of  activity,  at  present  apparently  under  some  excitement, 
which  the  gay  knights  and  their  followers  tended  hot  a  little 
to  increase. 

The  popular  excitement  had,  strange  to  say,  been  confined 
for  an  unusually  long  time  to  one  subject.  Orders  had 
been  received  from  Emg  Edward  for  the  erection  of  an  ex- 
traordinary cage  or  tower,  curiously  worked  in  stone  and 
iron,  on  the  verjr  highest  turret  of  the  castle,  visible  to 
every  eye,  of  a  circular  form,  with  pjrramidal  points,  sup- 
porting gilded  balls,  giving  it  the  appearance  when  com- 
pleted of  a  huge  coronet  or  crown.  It  was  barred  and 
cross-barred  with  iron  on  all  sides,  efi'ectually  preventing 
egress  from  within,  but  exposing  its  inmate,  whoever  that 
might  be,    to  every  passer-by.     The  impatient  king  had 
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oommanded  several  of  the  artisans  employed  in  its  erection 
to  be  thrown  into  prison,  because  it  was  not  completed  fast 
^  enough  to  please  him  ;  but,  despite  his  wrath  and  impatience, 
the  work  of  fashioning  the  iron,  wood,  and  stone  as  he 
required  occasioned  them  to  proceed  but  slowly,  and  it 
was  now,  three  months  after  the  royal  order  had  been ' 
given,  only  just  completed,  and  firmly  fixed  on  the  principal 
turret  of  the  castle.  Day  after  day  the  people  flocked  to 
gaze  and  marvel  for  whom  it  could  be  intended,  and  when  it 
would  be  occupied,  their  thoughts  only  turned  firom  it  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  Earl  of  Ilereford,  with  some 
Scottish  prisoners  of  high  rank,  was  within  four-and-twenty 
hours'  march  of  the  town,  and  was  there  to  deliver  up  his 
captives  to  the  seneschal  of  the  castle,  th^  Earl  of  Berwick 
At  the  same  time  rumours  were  afloat,  that  the  prisoner 
for  whom  that  cage  had  been  erected  was,  under  a  strong 
ffuard,  advancing  from  Carlisle,  and  likely  to  encounter 
Hereford  at  the  castle  gates. 

The  popular  excitement  increased  threefold ;  the  whole 
town  seemed  under  the  influence  of  a  restless  fever,  utterly 
preventing  the  continuance  of  their  usual  avocations,  or 
permitting  them  to  rest  quiet  in  their  houses.  Crowds 
filled  the  streets,  and  pressed  and  fumed  to  obtain  places 
by  the  great  gates  and  open  squares  of  the  castle,  through 
wnich  both  parties  must  pass.  That  wind,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine alternately  ruled  the  day  was  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance ;  nor  did  it  signify  that  English  soldiers  were  returning 
victorious,  with  Scottish  prisoners,  being  a  thing  now  of  most 
common  occurrence.  ^Before  the  day  was  over,  however, 
they  found  anticipation  for  once  had  been  less  marvellous 
than  reality,  and  stranger  things  were  seen  and  heard  than 
they  had  dreamed  of. 

From  sunrise  till  noon  they  waited  and  watched,  and 
waxed  impatient  in  vain.  About  that  time  trumpets  and 
drums  were  heard  firom  the  south,  and  there  was  a  general 
rush  towards  the  bridge,  and  hearts  beat  high  in  exnec- 
tancy  of  they  knew  not  what,  as  a  gallant  band  of  English 
archers  and  men-at-arms,  headed  by  some  few  knights,  were 
discovered  slowly  and  solemnly  advancing  from  the  Carlisle 
road.  Where  and  who  was  the  prisoner?  A  person  of 
some  consequence,  of  dangerous  influence  it  must  be,  else 
why  had  the  king  made  such  extraordinary  provision  for 
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confinement  ?  There  were  not  wanting  suggestions  and 
guesses,  and  wondrous  fancies  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  such 
a  close  guard  in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade^  that  the  very 
person  of  the  prisoner  could  not  be  distinguished.  Nay,  there 
were  some  who  ventured  to  hint  and  believe  it  might  be  the 
excommunicated  Earl  of  Garrick  himself.  It  was  most 
likely,  for  whom  else  could  the  cage,  so  'exactly  like  a 
crown,  be  intended,  and  there  were  many  who  vaunted  the 
wise  policy  of  Edward,  at  having  hit  on  such  an  expedient 
for  lowering  his  rival's  pride.  Others  indeed  declared  the 
idea  was  iJl  nonsense  ;  it  was  not  likely  he  would  incur 
such  expense,  king  as  he  was,  merely  to  mortify  a  traitor  he 
had  sworn  to  put  to  death.  The  argument  waxed  loud  and 
warm.  Meanwldle  the  cavalcade  had  crossed  the  bridge, 
been  received  through  the  south  gate,  and  in  the  same  slow 
and  solemn  pomp  proceeded  througn  the  town. 

''By  all  the  saints,  it  is  only  a  woman!"  was  the  in- 
formation shouted  by  an  eager  spectator,  who  had  clambered 
above  the  heads  of  his  fellows  to  obtain  the  first  and  most 
coveted  view.  His-  words  were  echoed  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"Aye,  clothed  in  white  like  a  penitent,  with  her  black 
hair  streaming  all  over  her  shoulders,  without  any  covering 
on  her  head  at  all,  and  nothing  but  a  thin,  torn  sandal  on 
her  bare  feet ;  and  the  knights  look  black  as  thunder,  as  if 
they  like  not  the  business  they  are  engaged  in." 

It  was  even  so.  There  was  an  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  officers  impossible  to  be  misunderstood ;  frowninglv^ 
darkly,  they  obeyed  their  sovereign's  mandate,  simply 
because  they  dared  not  disobey;  but  there  was  not  one 
among  them  who  would  not  rather  have  sought  the  most 
deadly  front  of  battle  than  thus  conduct  a  woman,  aye, 
and  a  most  noble  one,  unto  her  prison.  The  very  men, 
rude,  stem  as  thev  mostly  were,  shared  this  feeling  ;  they 
guarded  her  with  lowered  heads  and  knitted  brows ;  and  if 
either  officer  or  men-at-arms  had  to  address  her,  it  was  with 
an  involuntary  yet  genuine  movement  and  manner  of  re- 
spect that  little  accoraed  with  their  present  relative  position. 
The  crowds  looked  first  at  the  cavalcade  and  marvelled, 
then  at  the  prisoner,  and  they  did  not  marvel  more. 

Glad  as  sne  was,  in  white,  flowing  garments,  very  similar 
to  those  worn  by  penitents,  her  head  wholly  undefended 
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£rom  cold  or  rain  even  by  a  veil,  her  long^  Inxariant,  jet- 
black  hair,  in  which  as  yet,  de^ite  of  caie  and  woe,  no 
ailver  thread  had  mingled,  iiEdling  round  her  from  her 
noble  brow,  which  shone  forth  from  its  shade  white  as 
snow,  and  displaying  that  most  perfect  £GU)e,  which  an- 
guish had  omy  chiselled  into  paler,  purer  marble ;  it 
could  not  rob  it  of  its  beauty,  tnat  be^utjr  which  is  the 
holy  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  lingered  still  with  power 
to  awe  the  rudest  heart,  to  bow  the  proudest  in  voluntarjr 
roERoect. 

The  sovereign  of  England  had  commanded  this  solenm 
procession  and  its  degrading  accompaniments  to  humble,  to 
crush  to  dust  the  woman  who  had  dared  defy  his  power,  but 
it  was  himself  alone  he  humbled.  As  i^e  walked  there, 
surrounded  by  guards,  by  gaduff  hundreds,  on  foot,  and  but 
protected  from  the  flinty  ground  by  a  thin  sandal,  her  step 
was  as  firm  and  unfaltenng,  her  attitude,  her  bearing  as 
dipified,  as  calmly,  impo^gly  majestic  as  when,  in  the 
midst  of  Scotland's  patnots,  she  had  placed  the  crown  on 
tiie  Bruce's  head.  Edward  sought  to  debase  her,  but  she 
was  not  debased  *  to  compel  her  to  regret  the  part  that  she 
had  acted,  but  sne  gloried  in  it  still ;  to  acknowledge  his 
power— but  in  all  he  failed. 

Calmly  and  majestically  the  Countess  of  Buchan  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  neither  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  nor 
evincing  by  the  slightest  variation  of  countenance  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  many  hundreds  gazing  on,  or  that  they 
annoyed  or  disturbed  her;  her  spirit  was  wrapt  in  itsel£ 
We  should  assert  falsehood  did  we  say  she  did  not  suffer ; 
she  did,  but  it  was  a  mother's  agony  heightened  by  a  pa- 
triot's grief.  She  believed  her  son,  who  had  been  in  truth  the 
idol  of  her  mourning  heart,  had  indeed  fivllen.  Her  Agnes 
was  not  amongst  the  queen's  tram,  of  whose  captivity  she 
had  been  made  aware,  though  not  allowed  roeech  with 
them.  Where  was  sh&^what  would  be  her  fate  ?  She 
only  knew  her  as  a  lovely,  fragile  flower,  liable  to  be 
crushed  under  the  first  storm  ;  and  pictured  her,  rudely 
severed  from  Nigel,  perchance  in  the  hands  of  some  lawless 
spoiler,  and  heartbroken,  dying.  Shuddering  with  anguish, 
she  thought  not  of  her  own  fate — she  thought  but  of  her 
children,  of  her  country ;  and  if  King  Bobert  did  enter  these 
visions,  it  was  simply  as  her  sovereign,  as  one  whose  pa- 
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triotism  would  yet  achieve  the  liberty  of  Scotland ;  but 
there  was  a  dimness  even  o'er  that  dream,  for  the  figure  of 
her  noble  boy  was  gone,  nought  but  a  blank — duU,  shapeless 
—occupied  that  spot  in  the  vision  of  the  future,  which  once 
his  light  had  filled. 

The  castle-yard  was  at  length  gained,  and  a  halt  and 
some  change  in  the  line  of  march  ensued ;  the  officers 
and  men  formed  in  a  compact  crescent,  leaving  the 
countess,  a  herald,  trumpeters,  and  some  of  the  mghest 
bikhts  in  front.  So  intense  was  the  interest  of  the  crowd 
at  uiis  moment,  that  they  did  not  heed  the  rapid  advance  of 
a  gallant  body  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  north,  except  to 
rau  at  the  pressure  they  occasioned  in  forcing  their  way 
through.  They  gained  tne  castle-3rard  at  length  and  there 
halted,  and  fell  l^k  in  utter  astonishment  at  the  scene  they 
witnessed. 

The  herald  had  drawn  a  parchment  from  his  belt  and  made 
a  step  forward  as  if  to  speak.  The  knights,  in  sullen  silence, 
leant  upon  their  sheathed  swords,  without  even  glancing  at 
their  prisoner,  who  appeared  far  the  most  composed  and 
di^fied  of  all  present,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  words  to 
this  efiect  were  distin^ished  by  the  crowd. 

"  To  our  loyal  and  loving  subjects  of  both  North  and  South 
Britain,  Edward,  bv  the  grace  of  (Jod,  King  of  England, 
Wales,  France,  and  Scotland,  greeting.  Whereas  Isabella^ 
bom  of  Fife,  and  late  of  Buchan,  which  latter  she  hath,  by 
fold  dishonour  and  utter  disregard  of  marriage  vows,  now 
forfeited,  hath  done  traitorously  and  disloyalty  alike  to  her 
sovereign  lord  the  king  and  to  her  gracious  lord  and  huch 
band,  John,  Earl  of  Buchan,  whom,  for  his  fidelity,  we  hold 
in  good  favour.  As  she  had  not  struck  by  the  sword,  so 
she  shall  not  perish  bv  the  sword ;  but  for  her  lawless  con- 
spiracy she  shall  be  shut  up  in  a  stone  and  iron  chamber, 
circular  as  the  crown  she  gave,  in  this  proclaiming  to  both 
countries  her  everlasting  infamy.  And  this  we  do  m  mercy, 
for  whereas  she  deserveth  death ;  we  do  remit  the  same,  ana 
give  her  time  to  repent  her  of  her  heinous  crime. 

"  Given  at  our  palace  of  Carlisle,  this  twenty-third  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seven.    God  save  the  King  !'* 

But  the  loyal  ejaculation  was  not  echoed,  nay,  the  herald 
himself  had  read  the  proclamatioii  as  if  eveiy  word  had  hem 
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forced  firom  him,  and  the  eyes  of  eveiy  knight  and  soldier 
had  been  fixed  npon  the  gronnd,  as  if  sname  rested  on 
them  rather  than  on  their  prisoner.  A  dead  silence  for 
a  few  minutes  followed,  broken  only  by  some  faint  cries 
of  '*Ood  save  Eang  Edward,  and  down  with  all  traitors  !'* 
which  seemed  raised  more  to  drown  the  groans  which  in- 
voluntarily burst  forth,  than  as  the  echo  of  the  heart.  They 
dared  not  evince  the  faintest  sign  of  disapproval,  for  they 
stood  on  precarious  ground ;  a  groan  even  might  be  punished 
by  their  irritable  king  as  treachery  ;  but  there  was  one 
present  who  cared  little  for  this  charge.  Scarcely  had  the 
words  passed  the  herald's  lips,  before  a  voung  man,  whose 
bare  head  and  lack  of  all  weapons  would  have  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  prisoners,  had  not  the 
attention  of  all  been  turned  from  him  by  the  one  engrossing 
object,  now  snatching  a  sword  from  a  soldier  near  him, 
sprung  from  his  horse  and  violently  attacking  the  herald, 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

'*  Liar  and  slave  !  thinkest  thou  there  is  none  near  to  give 
the  lie  to  thy  foul  slanders — ^none  to  defend  the  fair  fameL 
the  stainless  honour  of  this  much-abused  lady  ?  Dastard  and 
coward,  fit  mouthpiece  of  a  dishonoured  and  blasphemous 
tyrant !  go  tell  him,  his  prisoner — aye,  Nigel  Bruce — ^thrusts 
llack  his  foul  lies  into  nis  very  teeth.  Ha  !  coward  and 
slave,  wouldst  thou  shun  me  ?" 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  now  ensued.  The 
herald,  a  man  not  much  in  love  with  war,  stood  cowering  and 
trembling  before  his  adversary,  seeking  to  cover  hmiself 
with  his  weapon,  but,  from  his  trembHng  hold,  ineffectu- 
ally. The  stature  of  the  youthful  Scotsman  appeared 
towering,  as  he  stood  over  him  with  his  uplifted  sword,  re- 
fusing to  strike  a  defenceless  man,  but  holding  him  with  a 
gripe  of  iron  ;  his  cheek  flushed  crimson,  his  nostrils  dis- 
tended, for  his  sold  was  moved  with  a  mightier,  darker 
passion  than  had  ever  stirred  its  depths  before.  The  soldiers 
of  both  parties,  joined  too  by  some  from  the  castle — ^for  a 
party  he^uied  by  the  Earl  of  ^rwick  hisisclf  had  attended 
to  give  countenance  to  the  proclamation — ^rushed  forward, 
but  involuntarily  fell  back,  awed  for  the  moment  by  the 
mighty  spirit  of  one  man  ;  the  knights,  roused  from  their 
fiuflen  posture,  looked  much  as  if  they  would,  if  they  dared, 
have  1^  the  herald  to  his  flEtte.    Q^ord  and  Berwick  at 
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the  same  instant  spurred  forward  their  steeds,  the  one  ex- 
dfldming,  ''Madman,  let  go  your  hold — ^you  are  tempting 
your  own  fate !  Nigel,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !  for  the  sake 
of  those  that  love  you,  be  not  so  rash!"  the  other  thun-^ 
dering  forth,  "  Gut  down  the  traitor,  an  he  will  not  lose  hi^ 
hold.  Forward,  cowardly  knaves !  will  ye  hear  your  king 
insulted  and  not  revenge  it  ?-^forward,  I  say !  fear  ye  a 
single  man  ?" 

And  numbers,  spurred  on  by  his  words,  dashed  forward 
to  obe^  him,  but  fearlessly  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  retained  his 
hold  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  grasped  tighter 
his  sword,  and  stood,  with  the  fierce  undaunted  port  of  a 
lion  lashed  into  fury,  gazing  on  his  foes ;  but  ere  he  ha4 
crcMSsed  with  the  foremost  weapons,  a  slight  lad  burst 
through  the  gathering  crowd,  and  with  a  piercing  shriek 
threw  himself  at  his  master's  feet,  and  gra£fping  his  kneest^ 
seemed  by  his  pleading  looks,  for  his  words  were  inaudible, 
imploring  him  to  desist  from  his  rashness.  At  the  same 
moment  another  form  pressed  through  the  soldiers,  her 
look,  her  mien  compelling  them  involuntarily  to  open  their 
ranks  and  give  her  passage.  The  sword  of  Nigel  was  in  the 
act  of  falling  on  a  second  foe,  the  first  lay  at  Us  feet,  v/hen 
his  arm  was  caught  in  its  descent,  and  Isabella  of  Buchan, 
stood  at  his  side. 

"  Forbear !"  she  said,  in  those  rich  impressive  tones  that 
ever  forced  obedience.  "  Nigel  Bruce,  brother  of  my  sove- 
reign, friend  of  my  son,  forbear !  strike  not  one  blow  for 
me.  Mine  honour  needs  no  defence  by  those  that  love  me ; 
my  country  will  acquit  me  ;  the  words  of  England's  mo- 
narch, angered  at  a  woman's  defiance  of  his  power,  afiect 
me  not !  Noble  Nigel,  excite  not  further  wrath  against 
thyself  by  this  vain  struggle  for  my  sake  ;  put  up  thy 
sword,  ere  it  is  forced  from  thee.  Let  go  thy  hold ;  this 
man  is  but  an  instrument,  why  wreak  thy  wrath  on  him  ? 
Must  I  speak,  implore  in  vain  ?  Nay,  then,  I  do  command 
thee !" 

And  those  who  gazed  on  her,  as  she  drew  that  stately 
form  to  its  full  height,  as  they  heard  those  accents  of  im-. 
perative  command,  scarce  marvelled  that  Edward  should 
oread  her  influence,  woman  as  she  was.  Despite  the  in- 
creasing wrath  on  the  Earl  of  Berwick's  brow,  the  men 
waited  to  see  the  effect  of  these  words.    There  was  still  an 
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ezpreasion  of  ill-controlled  passion  on  Nigel's  featores. 
He  waited  one  moment  when  she  ceased  to  speak,  then 
slowly  and  deliberateljr  shook  the  herald  by  the  collar, 
and  hurled  him  from  his  hold ;  snapped  his  sword  in  twain, 
and  flinging  it  from  him,  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and 
«alml^  uttering,  ''Pardon  me,  noble  lady,  mine  honour 
were  mipugned  nad  I  suffered  that  dastardly  villain  to  pass 
hence  unpunished  Let  Edward  act  as  he  lists,  it  matters 
little  now,"  waited  with  impenetrable  resolve  the  rage  he 
had  provoked. 

"Nigel,  Nigel,  rash,  impetuous  boy,  what  hast  thou 
done?"  exclaimed  the  countess,  losing « all  mien  and  accent 
of  command  in  the  terror  with  which  she  clung  round  him, 
as  if  to  protect  him  from  all  ill,  in  the  tone  and  look  of 
maternal  tenderness  with  which  she  addressed  him.  "  Why, 
why,  must  it  be  my  ill  fate  to  hurl  down  increase  of  miseiy 
and  dancer  on  whom  I  love  V 

"  Spet^  not  so,  noble  lady,  in  mercy  do  not !"  he  whispered 
in  reply  ;  ''  keep  that  undaunted  spirit  shown  but  now,  1  can 
better  bear  it  than  this  voice  of  anguish.  And  thou,"  he 
added,  laving  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy,  who  still 
dung  to  his  knees,  as  if  fascinated  there  by  speechless  terror, 
and  cazed  alternately  on  him  and  the  countess  with  eyes 
glazed  almost  in  madness,  "  up,  up ;  this  is  no  place  for 
thee.  What  can  they  do  with  me  out  slay — ^let  them  come 
on — ^better,  far  better  than  a  scaffold  !"  but  the  boy  moved 
not,  Nigel  spoke  in  vain. 

The  fate  he  dared  seemed  indeed  threatening.  Wrought 
weU-nigh  to  frenzy  at  this  daring  insult  to  his  sovereign, 
in  whose  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  he  could  far  better 
^mpathise  than  in  his  more  knightly  qualities,  the  Earl  of 
&rwick  loudly  and  fiercely  called  on  his  soldiers  to  advance 
and  cut  down  the  traitor,  to  bring  the  heaviest  fetters  and 
bear  him  to  the  lowest  dungeon.  The  men  roused  from  their 
stupor  of  amaze,  rushed  on  impetuously  to  obey  him  ;  their 
naked  swords  already  gleamed  round  Nigel;  the  Countess 
of  Buchan  was  torn  fhTm  his  side,  her  p^  ^ial  guards 
dosing  darkly  around  her ;  but  vainly  did  they  seek  to  un- 
clasp the  convulsive  grasp  of  the  boy  from  Nigd,  he  neither 
dirieked  nor  spake,  but  he  remained  in  that  one  posture 
rigid  as  stone. 

''  Fiends  \  monsters !  would  ye,  dare  ye  touch  a  boy,  a 
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child  as  this?"  shouted  Nigel,  stiuggling  with  herculean 
strength  to  free  himself  from  the  rude  grasp  of  the  soldiers, 
as  he  beheld  the  sharp  steel  pointed  at  the  breast  of  the 
boy,  to  compel  him  to  unloose  his  hold.  ''VillainflL 
cowards !  bear  back  and  let  me  speak  with  him/'  and  nerved 
to  madness  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  he  suddenly 
wrenched  hiinself  away,  the  rapidity  of  the  movement 
throwing  one  of  the  men  to  the  earth,  and  bent  over  the 
boy;  again  they  rushed  forward,  they  closed  upon  him, 
they  tore  away  the  lad  by  force  of  numbers,  and  flung 
him  senseless  on  the  earth ;  they  sought  to  bear  away  their 

i)risoner,  but  at  that  moment,  Hereford,  who  had  been  par- 
eying  loudly  and  wrathfully  with  Berwick,  spurred  his 
charger  in  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  compell^  them  to 
bear  oack. 

"  Back,  back !"  he  exclaimed,  making  a  path  for  himself 
with  his  drawn  sword ;  "  how  dare  ye  thrust  yourselves  be- 
twixt me  and  my  lawful  prisoner,  captive  of  my  sword  and 
power  ?  what  right  have  ye  to  dare  detain  him  ?  Let  go 
your  hold,  none  but  the  men  whose  prowess  gained  tms 
gallant  prize  shall  guard  him  till  my  sovereign's  will  be 
known.     Back,  back,  I  say  !" 

"  Traitor !"  retorted  Berwick,  "  he  is  no  longer  your  pri- 
soner. An  insult  offered  to  King  Edward,  in  the  royal  citadel 
of  Berwick,  in  my  very  presence,  his  representative  as  I 
stand,  shall  meet  with  fit  retribution.  He  nath  insidted  his 
sovereign  by  act  and  word,  and  I  attach  him  of  high  treason 
and  wiU  enforce  my  charge.     Forward,  I  say  !" 

"  And  I  say  back  1"  shouted  the  Earl  of  Hereford ;  "  I  tell 
thee,  proud  earl,  he  is  my  prisoner,  and  mine  alone.  Thou 
mayest  vaunt  thy  loyalty,  tny  representation  of  majesty,  as 
thou  listeth,  mine  hath  been  proved  at  the  good  sword's 
point,  and  Edward  will  deem  me  no  traitor  because  I  pro- 
tect a  captive,  who  hath  surrendered  himself  a  knight  to  a 
knight,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  from  this  unseemly  violence.  I 
bandy  no  more  words  with  such  as  thee ;  back !  the  first 
man  that  dares  lay  hold  on  him  I  chastise  with  my  sword." 

"  Thou  shalt  repent  this !"  muttered  Berwick,  with  a 
suppressed  yet  terriole  oath,  but  he  dared  proceed  no  farther. 

A  signal  from  their  leader  brought  up  all  Hereford's 
men,  who,  in  compact  order  and  perfect  silence,  sur- 
rounded the  prisoner.    Sternly  the  Earl  called  for  a  pair  of 
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bandcaffii,  and  with  his  own  hands  £E»tened  them  on  his 
captive.  *'It  grieves  me/'  he  said,  ''to  see  a  btave  man 
thus  manacled,  but  thine  own  mad  act  hath  brought  it  on 
thyself.  And  now,  my  Lord  of  Berwick,  an  it  please  thee 
to  proceed,  we  demand  admission  to  thy  citadel  in  King 
Edward's  name.    Brin^  np  the  other  prisoners." 

Concealing  his  wratn  with  difficulty,  the  Earl  of  Berwick 
and  his  attendants  dashed  forward  over  the  drawbrid^ 
into  the  castle  at  full  speed,  closing  the  gates  and  lowerinjg 
the  portcullis  after  them.  After  a  brief  space,  the  portcullis 
was  again  raised,  the  gates  flung  wide  apart,  and  the  men- 
at-arms  were  discern^  lining  either  side,  in  all  due  form 
and  homage  to  the  officers  of  their  sovereign.  During  the 
wrathful  words  i)aEising  between  the  two  cans,  the  att^tion 
of  the  crowd  had  been  ^ven  alternately  to  them  and  to  the 
Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  utterly  forgotten  her  own. 
precarious  situation  in  anxietv  for  Nigel,  and  in  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  child,  who  had  been  hurled  by  the  soldiers  close 
to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 

"Do  not  leave  him  there,  he  will  be  trampled  on,"  she 
said,  imploringly,  to  the  officers  beside  her.  "  He  can  do  no 
harm,  poor  chila,  Scotch  though  he  be.  A  little  water,  only 
bring  me  a  little  water,  and  he  will  speedily  recover." 

A!U  she  desired  was  done,  the  boy  was  tenderly  raised  and 
brought  within  the  circle  of  her  guards,  and  laid  on  the 
ground  at  her  feet.  She  knelt  down  beside  him,  chafed  his 
cold  hands  within  her  own,  and  moistened  his  Ups  and 
brow  with  water.  After  a  while  his  scattered  senses 
returned,  he  started  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  gazed  in 
wild  inquiry  around  him,  uttering  a  few  inarticulate 
words,  and  then  sajdng  aloud,  "  Sir  Nigel,  my  lord,  my — 
my — master,  where  is  he  ?  oh !  let  me  go  to  him ;  why  am  I 
here  ?' 

"  Thou  shalt  go  to  him,  poor  boy,  as  soon  as  thy  strength 
returns :  an  they  have  let  thee  follow  him  from  Scotland, 
surely  they  will  not  part  ye  now,"  said  the  countess,  sooth- 
ingly, and  her  voice  seemed  to  rouse  the  lad  into  more 
consciousness.  He  gazed  long  in  her  face,  with  an  expression 
which  at  the  time  she  could  not  define,  but  which  startled 
and  affected  her,  and  she  put  her  arm  round  him  and  kissed 
his  brow.  A  convulsive  almost  agonized  sob  broke  from 
the  boy*8  breast,  and  caused  his  sUght  frame  to  shake  as 
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with  an  Bgae,  then  suddenly  he  knelt  before  her,  and  in 
accents  barely  articulate,  mnrmared — 

**  Bless  me,  oh,  bless  me ! "  while  another  word  seemed 
straggling  for  utterance,  but  checked  with  an  effort  which 
caused  it  to  die  on  his  lips  in  indistinct  murmurs. 

**  Bless  thee,  poor  child !  from  my  very  heart  I  do,  if  the 
blessing  of  one  sorrowing  and  afiUcted  as  myself  can  in 
aught  avail  thee.  For  thy  faithfulness  to  thy  master,  I  bless 
thee,  for  it  speaketh  well  for  thee,  and  that  face  would  bid 
me  love  and  bless  thee  for  thyself,  I  know  not  wherefore^ 
Good  angels  keep  and  bless  thee,  gentle  boy  !  thou  hast 
Isabella's  prayers,  and  may  they  give  thee  peace." 

"Pray  for  me,  aye,  pray  for  me,"  repeated  the  boy,  in 
the  same  murmured  tones.  He  clasped  ner  hands  in  both 
his,  he  pressed  them  again  and  again  to  his  lips,  repeated 
sobs  burst  from  his  labouring  breast,  and  then  he  sprung  up, 
darted  away  and  stood  at  Sir  Nigel's  side,  just  as  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  had  commanded  his  men  to  wheel  a  little  to  tho 
rijght,  to  permit  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  her  guards  and 
officers,  firee  passage  over  the  drawbridge,  and  first  entrance 
within  the  fortress. 

The  brow  of  this  noble  son  of  chivalry  darkened  as, 
sitting  motionless  on  his  tall  steed,  his  ^aze  rested  on 
the  noble  woman  whom  it  had  originally  been  his  pain- 
ful charge  to  deliver  over  to  his  sovereign.  He  had 
not  dreamed  of  a  vengeance  such  as  this.  He  could 
not  have  believed  a  change  so  dark  as  this  had  fallen 
on  the  character  of  a  sovereign  whom  he  still  loved,  still 
sought  to  admire  and  revere,  and  his  spirit  sunk  'neath 
the  sorrow  this  conviction  caused.  Almost  involuntarily,  as 
the  procession  slowly  proceeded,  and  the  countess  passed 
within  three  paces  of  nis  horse's  head,  he  bent  his  lordly 
brow  in  silent  homage;  she  saw  it  and  returned  it,  more 
affected  by  the  unfeigned  commiseration  on  that  warrior  a 
face,  than  at  aught  which  had  occurred  to  shame  and  humble 
her  that  morning. 

A  brief  pause  took  place  in  the  movements  of  the  officers 
and  their  prisoners,  when  they  reached  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle.  For  a  brief  minute  Lady  Seaton  and  the  Countess 
of  Buchan  had  met,  had  clasped  hands,  in  sad  yet 
eager  greeting.  "  My  child,  mine  Agnes  ?"  had  been  by 
the  latter  hurriedly  whispered,  and  the  answer,  "  Safe,  I  trui^ 
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safe,"  just  permitted  to  reach  her  ear,  when  ronghly  and 
fierody  the  Earl  of  Berwick  summoned  the  haAj  of  Bnchan 
to  proceed  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  her  use.  lliose 
simple  words  had,  however,  removed  a  load  of  anxiety  tram 
her  mind,  for  they  appeared  to  confirm  what  she  had  some- 
times permitted  heraelf  to  hope,  that  Agnes  had  shared 
King  itobert's  exile,  under  the  care  of  Ladj  Oamnbeil ; 
piewled  on  to  do  so,  perchance,  by  the  entreaties  of  Nigel, 
who  in  all  probability  had  deemed  that  course,  though  one  ol 
hardship,  less  perilous  than  remaining  with  him.  She  hoped 
indeed  against  her  better  judgment,  for  though  she  knew 
not  the  depth,  the  might  of  her  daughter's  feelings,  abe  knew 
it  must  have  been  a  terrible  trial  so  to  part,  and  sl^  absolutely 
shuddered  when  she  thought  of  the  whelming  blow  it  would 
he  to  the  young  heart  when  the  fate  of  her  betrotiiied  was 
ascertained. 

Lady  Seaton  had  spoken  as  she  believed.  No  communi- 
cation had  been  permitted  between  the  prisoners  on  their 
way  to  England ;  indeed,  from  Sir  Christopher's  wounded 
and  exhausted  state,  he  had  travelled  more  leisurely  in  a 
litter.  Always  in  the  rear  of  the  earl's  detachment,  occu- 
pied by  her  close  attendance  upon  him,  his  wife  had  scarcely 
Deen  aware  of  the  young  page  ever  in  attendance  on  her 
brother,  or  deemed  mm,  if  sne  did  observe  him,  a  retainer 
of  Hereford's  own.  There  was  so  much  of  fearful  peril 
and  misery  hovcriDg  over  her  in  her  husband's  fate,  that  it 
was  not  much  wonder  her  thoughts  lingered  there  more  than 
on  Agnes,  and  that  she  was  contented  to  believe  as  she  had 
qwken,  that  she  at  least  was  safe. 

Night  fell  on  the  town  of  Berwick.  Silence  and  darkness 
had  come  on  her  brooding  wings  :  the  varied  excitement  of 
ihe  day  was  now  but  a  matter  of  wondering  commune 
round  the  many  blazing  hearths,  where  the  busy  crowds  of 
the  morning  had  now  gathered.  Night  came,  with  her 
dosing  paU,  her  softened  memories,  her  sleeping  visions 
and  saa  waking  dreams.  She  had  come,  alike  to  the 
mourned  and  mourner,  the  conqueror  and  his  captive,  the 
happy  and  the  wretched.  She  had  found  the  Earl  of  Ber- 
wicK  pacing  up  and  down  his  stately  chamber,  his  curtained 
couch  unsougnt,  devising  schemes  to  lower  the  haughty  pride 
of  the  gallant  warrior  whom  he  yet  feared.  She  mul  looked 
softly  within  the  room  where  that  warrior  lay,  and  found  hiniy 
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toOy  sleepless,  but  not  from  the  same  dark  dreams.  He 
grieved  tor  his  sovereign,  for  the  fate  of  one  noble  spirit 
shrined  in  a  woman's  form,  and  restless  and  fevered,  turned 
again  and  a^in  within  his  mind  how  he  might  save  from  a 
yet  darker  doom  the  gallant  youth  his  arms  had  conquered. 
And  not  alone  on  them  did  night  look  down.  She  sent  her 
sweet,  reviving  influence,  on  the  rays  of  a  bright,  liquid  star, 
through  the  narrow  casement  which  gave  li^t  to  the  ruda 
unfurnished  chamber  where  Sir  Nigel  Bruce  and  his  9ih 
tendant  lay.  They  had  not  torn  that  poor  faithful  child 
from  his  side.  Hereford's  last  commands  nad  been  that  they 
should  not  part  them,  and  there  thev  now  lay ;  and  sleep, 
bahny  sleep,  had  for  them  descended  on  the  wings  of 
night,  hovering  over  that  humble  pallet  of  straw,  when  from 
the  curtained  couch  of  power,  the  downy  bed  of  luxury  she 
fled.  There  they  lay;  but  it  was  the  boy  who  laid  on 
the  pallet  of  straw,  his  head  pillowed  by  the  arm  of  the 
knight,  who  sat  on  a  wooden  settle  at  his  side.  He  had 
watched  for  a  brief  space  those  troubled  slumbers,  but  as 
they  grew  calmer  and  calmer,  he  had  pressed  one  light  kiss 
on  the  soft  yielding  cheek,  and  then  leant  his  head  on  his 
breast,  and  he  too,  slept — even  in  sleep  tending  one  beloved. 
And   in    the  dark,    close    sleeping    chamber   within  the 

I)rison  cage  of  the  noble  Countess  of  Buchan,  night  too 
ooked  pityingly.  Sleep  indeed  was  not  there ;  it  had  come 
and  gone,  for  m  a  troubled  slumber  a  dream  had  come  of 
Agnes,  and  she  had  woke  to  think  upon  her  child  and  pray 
for  her,  and  as  she  prayed  she  thought  of  her  promise  to 
the  poor  boy  who  had  so  strangely  moved  her.  She  could 
not  trace  how  one  thought  had  sprung  from  the  other,  nor  why 
in  the  darkness  his  features  so  suddenly  flashed  before  her, 
but  so  it  was ;  his  face  seemed  to  gleam  upon  her  with  the 
same  strange,  indefinable  expression  which  even  at  the  time 
had  startled  her,  and  then  a  sudden  flash  appeared  to  illumine 
that  darkness  of  bewilderment.  She  started  up  from  her 
reclining  posture ;  she  pressed  both  hands  on  her  throbbing 
eyeballs ;  a  wild,  sickening  yearning  took  possession  of  her 
whole  soul,  and  then  she  telt,  in  its  full  bitterness,  she  was 
a  chained  and  guarded  prisoner,  and  the  deep  anguish  of 
her  spirit  found  vent  in  the  convulsive  cry — 
"  rool,  fool  that  I  was — ^my  child !  my  child  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

LBAYiNa  the  goodly  town  of  Berwick  and  its  bnsy  citizens, 
its  castle  and  its  prisoners  for  a  brief  space,  we  must  now 
transport  our  readers  to  a  pleasant  chamber  overlooking  the 
Eden,  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  now  a  royal  residence,  a  &ct 
which,  from  its  numerous  noble  inmates,  its  concourse- 
of  pages,  esquires,  guards,  and  various  other  retainers 
of  a  royal  establishment,  the  constant  ingress  and  egress 
of  richly-attired  courtiers,  the  somewhat  bustling  yet  de- 
ferential aspect  of  the  scene,  a  very  cursory  glance  would 
have  been  all-sufficient  to  prove. 

It  had  been  with  a  full  determination  to  set  all  obstades, 
even  disease  itself,  at  defiance,  Eang  Edward,  some  months 
before,  had  Quitted  Winchester,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  the  North,  vowing  vengeance  against  the  rebellious 
and  disaffected  Scots,  and  swearing  death  alone  should  pre- 
vent the  complete  and  terrible  extermination  of  the  traitors. 
He  had  proceeded  in  this  spirit  to  Carlisle,  disregarding  the 
threatemng  violence  of  disease,  so  sustained  by  the  spirit  of 
disappointed  ambition  within  as  scarcely  to  be  conscious  of 
an  almost  prostrating  increase  of  weakness  and  exhaustion. 
He  had  determined  to  make  a  halt  of  some  weeks  at  Car- 
lisle, to  wait  the  effect  of  the  large  armies  he  had  sent 
forward  to  overrun  Scotland,  and  to  receive  intelligence  of 
the  measures  they  had  already  taken.  Here,  then,  disease, 
as  if  enraged  that  he  should  have  borne  up  so  long, 
that  his  spirit  had  mastered  even  her,  convened  the 
whole  powers  of  suffering,  and  compelled  him  not  alone  to 
acknowledge  but  to  writhe  beneath  her  sway.  His  whole 
frame  was  shaken  :  intolerable  pains  took  possession  of  him, 
and  though  the  virulence  of  the  complaint  was  at  length  so 
tax  abated  as  to  permit  him  a  short  continuance  of  me,  he 
could  never  sit  his  horse  again,  or  even  hope  to  carry  on  in 
his  own  person  his  plans  for  the  total  reduction  of  Scotland. 
But  as  his  frame  weakened,  as  he  became  the  victim  of 
almost  continual  pain,  all  the  darker  and  fiercer  passions 
of  his  nature  gained  yet  more  fearful  ascendency.  The 
change  had  been  some  time  gathering,  but  within  the  last 
twelve  months  its  effects  were  such,  that  his  noblest,  most 
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devoted  knights,  blind  as  their  affection  for  his  person 
rendered  them,  could  scarce  recognise  in  the  blood-thirsty, 
ambitions  tjnrant  they  now  beheld,  their  gallant,  generous^ 
humane,  and  most  chivalric  sovereign,  who  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  who  had 
performed  the  duties  of  son  and  husband  so  as  to  fix 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  on  him  with  admiration ;  who  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  mighty  kingdom,  with  such  a 

e>werful  and  fearless  hand,  it  had  been  long  since  Eng- 
nd  had  acquired  such  weight  in  the  scale  of  kingdoms. 
Wise,  moderate,  merciful  even  in  strict  justice  as  he  had 
been,  could  it  be  that  ambition  had  wrought  such  a  change ; 
that  disease  had  vanished  every  feeling  from  his  breast,  save 
this  one  dark,  fiend-like  passion,  for  the  furtherance  of  which, 
or  in  revenge  of  its  disappointment,  noble  blood  flowed  like 
water — ^the  brave,  the  good,  the  young,  the  old,  the  noble 
and  his  follower,  alike  fell  before  the  axe  or  the  cord  of  the 
executioner  ?    Could  it  be  indeed  that  Edward,  once  such  a 

Eerfect,  glorious  scion  of  chivalry,  had  now  shut  up  his 
eart  against  its  every  whisper,  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
his  brooding  visions  of  revenge ;  forgot  each  feeling,  lest  he 
should  involuntarily  sjrmpathise  with  the  noble  and  knightly 
spirit  of  the  patriots  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had  sworn  to 
crush  ?  Alas !  it  was  even  so ;  ruthless  and  tyrannical,  the 
nobles  he  had  once  favoured,  once  loved,  now  became  odious 
to  him,  for  their  presence  made  him  painfully  conscious  of 
the  change  within  himself;  and  he  now  associated  but  with 
spirits  dark,  fierce,  cruel  as  his  own — men  he  would  once 
have  shunned,  have  banished  from  his  court,  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  his  favour. 

It  was,  then,  in  a  royally-furnished  chamber,  pleasantly  over- 
looking the  river  Eden  and  the  adjoining  country,  that  about 
a  week  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
King  Edward  reclined.  His  couch  was  softly  and  luxu- 
riously cushioned,  and  not  a  little  art  had  been  expended  in 
the  endeavour  to  lighten  his  sufferings,  and  enable  him  to 
rest  at  ease.  The  repeated  contraction  of  his  countenance, 
however,  betrayed  now  impotent  was  even  luxury  when 
brought  in  contact  with  disease.  The  richly-furred  and 
wadded  crimson  velvet  robe  could  not  conceal  the  attenua- 
tion of  his  once  peculiarly  fine  and  noble  form ;  his  great 
length  of  limb,  which  had  gained  him,  and  handed  do'KiCL  V^ 
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portority,  the  inele^snt  Banuune  of  LongBhanka,  lendeted  hw 
kppeannce  yet  more  gaunt  and  meagre ;  while  his  featnres 
irtitch  once,  from  tne  benignity  and  nobleness  of  Us 
oharacter,  had  been  eiainently  handsome,  now  pale,  thin, 
and  pointed,  seemed  to  expnsa  bat  the  one  pasaton  of  his 
BOttl  —  its  gratification  of^  revenge.  His  ezpanfdve  brow 
was  now  contracted  and  stem,  rendered  more  ao  perhi^  by 
the  lack  of  hair  about  the  temples ;  he  wore  a  black  velvet 
cap,  circled  coronet-wise  with  large  diamonds,  from  which 
a  white  feather  drooped  to  his  shoulder.  There  was  ft 
slight,  scarcely  visibley  sneer  resting  on  his  featoree  that 
morning,  called  forth  perba^  by  his  internal  scorn  of  the 
noble  with  whom  he  had  deigned  a  secret  conferuice ;  bnfe 
'  the  Earl  of  Bucbaa  had  done  him  good  service,  had  ably 
forwarded  his  revenge,  and  he  woold  not  therefore  listen  to 
that  still  voice  of  scorn. 

"  Sob !  she  is  secure,  and  your  desire  on  that  head  aocom- 
[Jished,  sir  earl,"  be  said,  in  continuance  of  some  subject 
they  had  be«n  discussing.  "Thou  hast  done  us  good  ser- 
vice, and  by  mine  honour,  it  would  seem  we  had  done  your 
lordship  the  same." 

"Aye,"  muttered  the  earl,  whose  dark  features  had  not 
grown  a  vliit  more  amiable  since  we  last  beheld  him ;  "  a^, 
we  are  both  avenged." 

"  How,  sir !  darest  thou  place  thyself  on  a  par  with  me  f ' 
angrily  retorted  Edward ;  "  tbinkeet  thou  the  sovereigii  of 
England  can  have  aught  in  common  with  such  as  uiee? 
Isabella  of  fiuchan,  or  of  Fife,  as  thou  iikest  that  better, 
is  debased,  imprisoned,  because  she  hath  dared  insult  oar 
person,  defy  our  authority,  to  act  treasonably  and  mis- 
cbievonaly,  and  sow  dissension  and  rebellion  amid  our 
Scottish  subjects — for  this  she  is  chastised;  an  it  gratify 
your  matrimonial  revenge,  I  am  ^ad  oo'tj  but  Edward  oF 
England  brooks  no  equiuity  with  Comyn  of  Buchati,  Uion^ 
it  be  but  equality  in  revenge." 

Buchan  bent  his  knee,  and  humbly  apol(%ised. 

"  Well,  well,  let  it  be ;  thou  hast  served  us  too  &itbfally 
to  be  quarrelled  with,  for  perchance  unintentional  irreve- 
rence. The  imposition  of  her  child's  murder,  when  he  lives 
and  is  well,  is  the  coinage  of  thine  own  brain,  sir  earl, 
and  thou  must  reconcile  it  to  thine  own  conscience.  We  hold 
oanelrea    exempt   from    all    such    peculiar   meny,  for  we 
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/scarce  see  its  wisdom."  There  was  a  slight  bitterness  in 
Edward's  tone. 

''Wisdom,  my  sovereign  liege,  deemest  thou  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  revenge?"  and  the  brow  of  the  earl  grew  dark 
with  passion,  as  he  spoke.  ''Have  I  nought  to  punish, 
nouffht  to  avenge  in  this  foul  traitress — ^nou^ht,  that  h^ 
blacK  treacheiy  has  extended  to  my  son,  mv  heir,  even  to  his 
tender  years  ?  I  would  not  have  her  death ;  no,  let  her  live 
and  feed  on  the  belief  that  her  example,  her  counsels  have 
^ed  her  own  child  ;  that  had  it  not  been  for  her,  he  might 
have  lived,  been  prosperous,  aye,  and  happy  now.  Is  there 
no  wi^m  in  such  revenge  ?  and  if  there  be  none,  save  that 
which  my  own  heart  feels,  I  could  give  your  grace  anothor 
and  a  better  reason  for  this  proceeding." 

"  Sneak  it,  in  St  Oeorge  s  name,'  replied  the  king ;  ^  of 
a  truth  thou  art  of  most  clear  conception  in  all  schemes  of 
vengeanca  I  might  have  thought  long  enough,  ere  I 
could  have  lighted  on  such  as  this.     What  more  ?" 

"Simply,  your  grace,  that  hy  encouraging  a  little  while 
the  report  of  his  death,  his  finends  in  ^tland  will  forget 
that  he  ever  existed,  and  make  no  effort  for  his  rescue  ; 
which  belief,  wild  and  unfounded  as  it  is,  I  imagine  supports 
him  in  his  strenuous  determination  to  live  and  die  a  tndtor 
to  your  highness.  I  have  no  hatred  to  the  boy ;  nay,  an 
he  would  let  me,  could  love  and  be  proud  of  him,  now  his 
mother  cannot  cross  my  path,  and  would  gladly  see  him 
devot^  as  myself,  to  the  interests  of  your  grace.  Nor  do 
I  despair  of  tfcis :  he  is  venr  young,  and  his  character  can- 
not  be  entirely  formed.  He  will  tire  in  time  of  dark  and 
solitary  confinement,  and  gladly  accept  any  conditions  I  may 
offer." 

"  Gives  he  any  proof  as  yet  of  this  yielding  mood  ?' 

"  Bv  mine  honour,  no,  your  highness ;  he  is  firm  and 
steadmst  as  the  ocean  rock.' 

"  Then  wherefore  thinkest  thou  he  will  change  in  time  ?" 

"  Because  as  yet,  my  gracious  liege,  the  foul,  treacherous 
principles  of.  his  mother  have  not  ceased  to  work  An 
entire  cessation  of  intercourse  between  them  will  show  him 
his  mistake  at  last,  and  this  could  never  be,  did  she  know  he 
vlived.  Imprisoned,  guarded  as  she  is,  ^e  would  yet  find 
some  means  of  communication  with  him,  and  all  my  efforts 
^ould  be  of  no  avail    Let  a  year   roll   by,  and  I  lirilL 
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stake  my  right  hand  that  Alan  of  Buchan  becomes  as  finn 
a  supporter  and  follower  of  King  Edward  as  ever  his 
&iher  was.  Is  the  boy  more  than  mortal,  and  does  your 
grace  think  life,  liberty,  riches,  honours  will  not  wei^ 
against  perpetual  imprisonment  and  daily  thoughts  of 
death  r 

So  spoke  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  judging,  as  most  men,  othera 
l^  himself,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  high,  glorious, 
sdf-devoted,  patriotic  spirit  of  his  noble  son.  He  persevered 
in  his  course  of  fiend-like  cruelty,  excusing  it  to  his  own 
conscience,  if  he  had  any,  by  the  beUef  it  would  end  but  in 
his  son's  good — an  end,  indeed,  he  seldom  thoi^ht  of  at- 
taining ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  idea  oi  a  son,  an 
heir,  and  one  so  prepossessing  m  appearance  as  Alan  of 
Buchan,  that  touched  his  pride,  the  only  point  on  which  his 
flinty  heart  was  vulnerable. 

"  So  thou  thinkest,  sir  earl,"  resumed  the  king,  who  i>er- 
haps  in  his  own  secret  soul  did  not  entirely  think  with  him. 
''Meanwhile  the  stripling  may  laugh  thy  parental  care  to 
scorn,  by  escaping  trom  iron  chains  and  stone  walls,  and 
seeking  out  the  arch  rebel  Bruce,  make  up  at  the  sword's 
point  for  lost  time.  Beware,  sir  earl,  an  he  be  taken 
again  thus  in  arms  against  us,  even  thy  loyal  services  will 
not  save  his  head !" 

"  I  should  not  even  ask  your  grace's  clemency,"  replied  the 
earl,  his  features  assuming  a  femiil  expression  as  he  spoke. 
''An  he  thus  turned  traitor  again  to  his  father's  house, 
spuming  mine  and  your  mce's  favour,  to  join  the  base 
murderer  of  his  kinsman,  he  shall  be  no  more  to  me  than 
others,  whose  treason  hath  cost  their  heads ;  but  I  have  no 
fear  of  this.  He  cannot  escape,  guarded  as  he  is  by  alike 
the  most  ruthless  and  the  most  faithful  of  my  followers  ;  and 
while  there,  if  all  else  fail,  I  will  publish  that  he  lives,  but  so 
poison  the  ears  of  his  rebel  Scottish  friends  against  him,  he 
will  not,  dare  not  join  them,  and  in  his  own  despite,  will  be 
compelled  to  act  as  befitting  his  father's  son.  Trust  me, 
my  liege.  To  thy  royal  clemency  I  owe  his  life ;  be  it  my 
duty,  then,  to  instil  into  him  odier  principles  than  those 
which  actuated  him  before." 

"But  your  own  character,  my  lord,  meanwhile,  care  ye 
nought  for  the  stain  supposed  to  rest  upon  it  ?  Thy  plans 
Bound  wise>  and  we  thanx  thee  for  thy  loyalty ;  but  we 
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"woiild  not  ye  burdened  vonr  name  ynth  a  deed  not  its  own, 
an  ye  i^aea  for  the  world's  applause." 

"  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,  your  highness ;  countenanced 
by  your  grace's  favour,  absolved  in  your  own  opinion  from  the 
barbarity  others  charge  me  with,  I  care  not  for  them.  I 
have  been  too  long  nune  own  conscience-keeper  to  heed  the 
whispers  of  the  world,"  he  added,  his  dark  brows  knitting 
closer  as  he  spoke. 

Edwittd  smiled  grimly.  "  Be  it  so,  then/'  he  said  ;  "  my 
Lord  of  Buchan,  we  understand  each  other.  An  that  boy 
•escapes  and  rejoins  the  traitors,  and  is  taken.  Ins  head 
answers  for  it.  An  ye  succeed  in  making  him  lo^al  as  your- 
self, as  eager  a  pursuer  of  the  murderous  traitor,  Bruce, 
we  will  give  thee  the  pabn  for  policy  and  wisdom  in  our 
court,  ourself  not  excepted.  Ana  now  another  question ;  it 
was  reported  Isabella  of  Buchan  joined  the  rebel's  court 
with  her  two  children.  Who  and  where  is  the  second  ?  we 
have  heard  but  of  one." 

"  A  puny,  spiritless  wench,  as  I  have  heard,  my  liege ; 
one  litUe  ukely  to  affect  your  highness,  and  not  worth  the 
seeking." 

"  Nay,  an  she  hath  her  mother's  influence,  we  differ  from 
thee,  sir  earl,  and  would  rather  see  her  within  the  walls  of 
our  court  than  in  the  traitor's  train.  I  remember  not  her 
name  amid  those  taken  by  the  Brace's  wife.  Hast  inquired 
Aught  concerning  her  ?" 

"  Not  I,  your  grace,"  carelessly  replied  the  earl ;  "  of  a 
trath,  I  had  weightier  thoughts  than  the  detention  or  in- 
terest of  a  simple  wench,  who,  if  her  mother  has  taught  to 
forget  me  as  her  father,  is  not  worth  my  remembering  as  a 
child." 

"I  give  you  joy  at  your  most  fatherly  indifference,  sir 
earl,"  answerd  the  king,  with  an  illnsuppressed  sneer.  "  It 
would  concern  you  little  if  she  takes  unto  herself  a  husband 
midst  your  foes;  the  rebel  Bobert  hath  goodly  brothers, 
and  the  feud  between  thv  house  and  theirs  may  but  impart 
a  double  enjoyment  to  the  union."  s 

The  earl  started,  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him.  ''She 
dare  not  do  this  thing,"  he  said,  fiercely ;  "  she  will  not — 
she  dare  not.  A  thousand  curses  light  upon  her  head  even 
if  she  dreams  it !" 

*'  Nay,  waste  not  thy  breath  in  curses,  good  my  lord,  but 
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op  and  preTent  the  y^  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  an  it 
move  thee  so  deeply.  I  say  not  it  is,  but  some  such  float- 
ing rumour  has  reached  my  ears,  I  can  scarce  trace  how^ 
saTe  through  the  medium  of  our  numerous  prisoners." 

"But  how  obtain  information — ^where  seek  her?  I  pray 
yon  pardon  me,  your  grace,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
Tories  in  the  thought !"  and  scarcely  could  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  royal  presence  restrain  the  rage  which 
igathered  on  the  swarthy  features  (^  the  earl  from  finding 
Tent  in  words. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  let  not  your  marvellous  wisdom  and 
4Hige  indiiSerence  be  so  speedily  at  fault.  An  she  be  not  in 
Margaret  Bruce's  train,  that  goodly  dame  may  give  thee 
some  information.  Seek  her,  and  may  be  thou  wilt  leam 
more  of  this  wench  than  thou  hast  since  her  birth.  In  pity 
to  this  sudden  interest,  we  grant  thee  permission  to  visit  these 
partners  of  treason  in  th^  respective  convenis,  and  learn 
what  thou  canst:  an  she  be  within  thy  reach,  be  advised, 
and  find  her  a  nusband  thyself,  the  best  and  most  speedy 
means  of  eradicating  her  mother's  coiuisels." 

Buchan's  reply  was  arrested  on  his  lips  by  the  entrance 
of  the  royal  chamberlain,  announcing  that  the  Earl  of  Ber- 
wick had  arrived  in  all  haste  from  Berwick,  and  earnestly 
besought  a  few  minutes'  audience  with  his  sovereign. 

"  JB^rwick !"  repeated  Edward,  half  raising  himself  in  Ins 
surprise  from  his  reclining  posture.  Berwick  !  ^  what  the 
foul  fiend  brings  him  from  his  post  at  such  a  time?  Bid 
him  enter ;  haste,  I  charge  thee." 

His  impatient  command  was  speedily  obeyed.  The  Earl 
of  Berwick  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the  chamberlain,  and 
now  appeared,  his  lowly  obedience  not  concealing  from  the 

2uick  eye  of  his  master  that  wrath,  black  as  a  thunder- 
loud,  was  resting  on  his  brow. 

"  How  now,"  said  the  king,  "  what  means  this  unseemly 
flear,  sir  earl?  thou  must  nave  neither  rested  spur  nor 
uackened  rein,  methinks,  an  thy  garb  tell  truth ;  and  where- 
fore seekest  thou  our  presence  in  such  fiery  haste  ?  Wonldst 
ihou  be  private  ?  My  Lord  of  Buchan,  thou  hadst  best  fol- 
low our  counsel  ere  thy  interest  cools." 

"  Nay,  your  ^race,  bid  not  yon  noble  earl  depart  to  grant 
me  hearing;  I  would  speak  before  him,  aye,  and  the 
whole  court,  were  it  needed.    'Tis  but  to  lay  tne  sword  and 
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mantle,  with  which  your  highness  invested  me  as  govemor 
of  the  citadel  of  Berwick,  at  your  grace's  feet,  and  beseech 
you  to  accept  my  resignation  of  the  same."  With  well- 
affected  humility  the  Earl  of  Berwick  unclasped  his 
jewelled  mantle,  and  kneeling  down,  laid  it  with  his 
sheathed  sword  at  King  Edward's  feet,  remaining  on  his 
knee. 

''Art craven,  fool,  or  traitor?"  demanded  Edward,  when 
his  astonishment  permitted  words.  ''What  means  this? 
Sij^eak  out,  and  instantly ;  we  are  not  wont  to  be  thus 
tnfled  with.  My  Lord  of  Berwick,  wherefore  dost  thou  do 
this?" 

"  Not  because  I  am  a  craven,  good  my  liege,"  replied  the 
nobleman,  still  on  his  knee,  "for  had  I  been  so,  Eii:^ 
Edward's  penetration  would  have  discovered  it  ere  he  in- 
trusted me  with  so  great  a  charge — ^nor  because  I  am  a 
witless  fool,  unconscious  of  the  hign  honour  I  thus  tamely 
resign — and  not  because  I  am  a  traitor,  gracious  sovereign, 
for  tis  from  insult  and  interruption  in  the  arrest  of  a  buus- 
phemous  traitor  I  am  here." 

"  Insult  —  interruption ! "  fiercely  exclaimed  the  king, 
starting  up.  "Who  has  dared — who  loves  his  life  so  Uttfe 
as  to  do  this  ?    But  speak  on,  speak  on,  we  listen." 

"Pardon  me,  your  highness,  I  came  to  tender  my  resig- 
nation, not  an  accusation,"  resumed  the  wily  earl,  caution^ 
lashing  his  sovereign  into  funr,  aware  that  it  was  mucn 
easier  to  gain  what  he  wished  in  such  moods  than  as  he 
found  him  now.  "  I  came  but  to  beseech  your  highness  to 
resume  that  which  your  own  royal  hands  had  given  me. 
My  authority  trampled  upon,  my  loyalty  insulted,  my  zeal 
in  your  grace's  service  dended,  my  very  men  compelled,  per- 
force of  arms,  to  disobey  me,  ana  this  by  one  high  in  your 
grace's  estimation,  nay,  connected  with  ;^our  royal  sel£ 
Surely,  my  gracious  liege,  I  do  but  right  in  resigning  the 
high  honour  your  highness  bestowed.  I  can  have  little  merit 
to  retain  it,  an  such  things  be." 

"  But  they  shall  not  be,  sir.  As  there  is  a  Ood  above  us, 
thev  shall  not  be  !"  exclaimed  the  King,  in  towering  wrath, 
and  striking  his  hand  on  a  small  table  of  crystal  near  him 
with  such  violence  as  to  shiver  it  to  pieces.  "By  heaven 
and  hell !  they  shall  repent  this,  be  it  mine  own  son  who 
hath  been  thus  insolent     Speak  out,  I  tell  thee,  as  thou 
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lovest  thy  life,  speak  out ;  drive  me  not  mad  by  this  cau- 
tioosly-worded  tale.  Who  hath  dared  trample  on  authority 
mine  own  hand  and  seal  hath  given — ^who  is  the  traitor? 
Speak  out,  I  charge  thee !"   and  strengthened  by  his  own 

Cuon,  the  king  sate  upright  on  his  couch,  clenching  his 
d  till  the  blood  sprung,  and  fixing  his  dark,  fiery 
eyes  on  the  earl.  It  was  the  mood  he  had  tried  for,  and 
now  artfully  and  speciously,  with  many  additions,  he  nar- 
rated all  that  had  passed  the  preceding  day  in  the  castle- 
jnard  of  Berwick.  Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  wrath  of 
the  king. 

"Fling  him  in  the  lowest  dungeon,  load  him  with  the 
heaviest  fetters  hands  can  forge !"  were  the  words  first  dis- 
tinguished, when  passion  permitted  articulation.  "  The 
viludn,  the  black-faced  traitor !  it  is  not  enough  he  hath 
dared  raise  arms  against  me,  but  he  must  beard  me  to  the 
very  teeth,  defy  me  in  my  very  palace,  throw  scorn  upon 
me,  maltreat  an  officer  of  mine  own  person !  Is  there  no 
punishment  but  death  for  this  foul  insolence  ?  As  there  is 
a  God  in  heaven,  he  shall  feel  my  vengeance  ere  he  reach 
the  scaffold — ^feel  it,  aye,  till  death  be  but  too  welcome!" 
He  sunk  back,  exhausted  by  his  own  violence ;  but  not  a 
minute  passed  ere  he  again  burst  forth.  ''And  Hereford, 
the  traitor  Hereford,  he  dared  defend  him  !  dared  assault 
thee  in  the  pursuance  of  thy  duty,  the  audacious  insolent ! 
Doth  he  think,  forsooth,  his  work  in  Scotland  will  exempt 
him  firom  the  punishment  of  insolence,  of  treason?  as  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  treachery  he  shares  its  guilt,  and  shall 
know  whom  he  hath  insulted.  Back  to  thy  citadel,  my 
Lord  of  Berwick,  see  to  the  strict  incarceration  of  this  foul 
branch  of  treachery,  aye,  and  look  well  about  ye,  lest  any 
seditious  citizen  or  soldier  hath,  by  look  or  word,  given  aught 
of  encouragement,  or  failed  in  due  respect  to  our  procla- 
mation. An  Hereford  abet  the  traitor,  others  may  but 
be  too  willing  to  do  the  like.  By  heaven,  they  shall  share 
his  fate !  Bid  Hereford  hither  on  the  instant,  say  nought 
of  having  been  beforehand  with  him ;  I  would  list  the  in- 
solent's  own  tale.  Rest  thee  a  brief  while,  my  lord,  and 
our  great  seal  shall  ensure  thee  prompt  obedience.  Bid  Sir 
Edmund  Stanley  attend  us,  my  Lord  of  Buchan,  I  need 
scarce  warn  a  Comyn  to  be  secret  on  what  has  passed ;  I 
would  not  have  the  foul  insolence  cast  into  our  teeth  as  yet 
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proclaimed.    Begone,  both  of  ye  ;  we  would  be  a  brief  space 
alone. 

The  deadly  pallor  which  had  usurped  the  flush  of  fury  on 
the  monarch's  cheek  afforded  such  strong  evidence  of  a  sharp 
renewal  of  his  internal  pains,  that  both  noblemen  hesitatea 
to  obey.  The  damp  of  agony  stood  upon  his  forehead  a 
moment  in  ku^e  drops,  then  absolutely  poured  down  his 
cheeks,  while  his  gaunt  frame  shook  with  tne  effort  to  sup- 
press the  groan  which  his  throes  wrung  from  him.  Seizing  a 
cordial  near  him,  Buchan  presented  it  on  his  knee,  but 
Iklward  onl]^  waved  them  both  awav,  angrily  and  impa- 
tiently nointiing  to  the  door.  He  loved  not  the  weakness  of 
an  appalling  disease  to  be  witnessed  by  his  courtiers.  When 
utterly  incapacitated  from  either  the  appearance  or  functions 
of  the  sovereign,  he  chose  to  be  alone,  his  pride  scarcely 
brooking  even  the  cares  of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  or 
the  yet  wiser  and  truer  affection  of  his  daughters.  The 
effects  of  this  interview  will  be  seen  in  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 


There  was  an  expression  of  both  sorrow  and  care  on  the  fine 
and  winning  features  of  the  Princess  Joan,  Countess  of  Glou- 
cester, as  she  sat  busied  in  embroidery  in  an  apartment  of 
Carlisle  Castle,  often  pausing  to  rest  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
and  glance  out  of  the  broad  casement  near  which  she  sat,  not 
in  admiration  of  the  placid  scene  which  stretched  beyond, 
but  in  the  mere  forgetfulness  of  uneasy  thought.  Long  the 
favourite  daughter  of  King  Edward,  perchance  because  her 
character  more  resembled  that  of  her  mother.  Queen  Eleanor, 
than  did  either  of  her  sisters,  she  had  till  lately  possessed 
unbounded  influence  over  him.  Not  only  his  affection  but 
his  pride  was  gratified  in  her,  for  he  saw  much  of  his  own 
wisdom,  penetration,  and  high  sense  of  honour  reflected 
upon  her,  far  more  forcibly  than  in  his  weak  and  jrielding 
son.  But  lately,  the  change  which  had  so  painfully  dark* 
ened  the  character  and  actions  of  her  father  had  extended 
even  to  her.  Her  affection  for  a  long  time  blinded  her  to  this 
painful  truth,  but  by  slow  degrees  it  became  too  evident 
to  be  mistaken^  and  she  had  wept  many  bitter  tears,  less 

U  2 
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perhaps  for  herself  than  for  her  father,  whom  she  had 
almost  idolized.  His  knightly  qualities,  his  wisdom,  the 
good  he  had  done  his  country,  all  were  treasured  up  by  her 
and  rejoiced  in  with  never-failing  deliffht.  His  reputation, 
his  popularity,  were  dear  to  her,  even  as  her  noble  husband's. 
She  had  not  only  loved,  she  had  reverenced  him  as  some 
superior  being  who  had  come  but  to  do  good,  to  leave  be- 
hind him  tli^ou^h  succeeding  ages  an  untarnished  name, 
enshrined  in  such  love,  England  would  be  long  ere  she  spoke 
it  without  tears.  And  now,  alas !  she  had  outlived  such 
dreams ;  her  reverence,  lingering  still,  had  been  impaired  by 
deeds  of  blood ;  her  j^ride  in  nim  crushed ;  nought  but  a 
daughter's  love  remainmg,  which  did  but  more  strongly  im- 

Eress  upon  her  heart  the  £&tal  change.  And  now  tae  last 
low  was  given ;  he  shunned  her,  scarcely  ever  summoned 
her  to  his  presence,  permitted  the  wife  of  a  day  to  tend  him 
in  his  sufferings,  rather  than  the  daughter  of  his  former 
love,  one  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  her  mother,  the  be- 
loved and  faithful  partner  of  his  youth. 

It  was  not,  however,  these  thoughts  which  entirely  en- 
ffTOSsed  her  now  not  undivided  sorrows.  Her  sister  Eliza- 
beth,  the  Countess  of  Hereford,  had  just  left  her,  plunged 
in  the  deepest  distress,  from  the  extraordinary  fact  that  her 
husband,  summoned  seemingly  in  all  amity  by  the  king,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Lord  Marshal  of  England  as  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  treason,  and  was  now  in  strict  confinement  within 
the  castle  ;  not  permitted  to  embrace  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  arrival  from  Scotland, 
where  he  had  so  gallantly  assisted  the  cause  of  Edward, 
and  whence  he  had  just  returned  in  triumph.  No  other 
cause  was  assigned  save  having  given  countenance  to 
treason  and  ttze  mc^este,  but  that  the  irritation  of  the  king 
had  prohibited  all  hope  of  present  pardon.  She,  Lady 
Hereiord,  though  his  own  daughter,  having  been  refrised 
admission  to  his  presence.  Both  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Gloucester  had  anxiously  striven  to  comfort  the  anxious 
wife,  conquering  their  own  fears  to  assure  her  that  hers 
were  groundless;  that  though  from  some  mysterious  cause 
at  present  irritated,  as  they  hiew  too  well  a  trifle  made  him 
now,  Hereford  was  too  ^ood  and  loyal  a  subject  for  the  king 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
fi^oU.    ficunooxB  of  the  confusion  at  i^rwick  had  indeed 
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leached  Carlisle,  and  it  was  to  have  them  confirmed  or  de- 
nied, or  connected  with  some  appearance  of  veracity,  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  had  quitted  tne  royal  sisters,  determin- 
ing to  use  his  influence  with  tiis  sovereign,  even  to  dare  his 
wrath,  for  the  release  of  Hereford,  whose  good  services  in 
Scotland  deserved  a  somewhat  different  recompense.  Lady 
Hereford,  too  anxious  and  dispirited  to  remain  long  in  one 
place,  soon  departed  to  seek  the  youthful  Margaret  of 
France,  her  father's  beautiful  wife,  and  beseech  her  in- 
fluence with  him,  either  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband,  or 
at  least  communication  with  him. 

It  was  these  sad  thoughts  which  engrossed  the  Princess 
Joan,  and  they  lingered  too  on  Hereford's  prisoner,  tiie 
brave  and  noble  Nigel,  for  both  to  her  husband  and  herself 
he  had  been  in  his  Doyhood  an  object  not  only  of  interest 
but  of  love.  His  beauty,  his  extraordinary  talents,  had 
irresistibly  attracted  them  ;  and  yet  scarcely  could  they  now 
believe  the  youthful  knight,  with  whose  extraordinary  va- 
lour not  only  Scotland  but  England  rung,  could  be  that 
same  enthusiast  boy.  That  he  had  been  taken,  was  now  a 
prisoner  in  Berwick  Castle,  on  whom  sentence  of  death 
sooner  or  later  would  be  passed,  brought  conviction  but  too 
sadly  to  their  hearts,  and  made  them  feel  yet  more  bitterly 
their  influence  with  Edward  was  of  no  account. 

"  Hast  thou  succeeded,  Gilbert  ?  Oh,  say  that  poor 
Elizabeth  may  at  least  be  permitted  access  to  her  husband," 
was  the  countess's  eager  salutation  to  her  husband,  as  he 
silently  approached  her.     He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  Alas  !  not  even  this.  Edward  is  inexorable,  possessed  by 
I  know  not  what  spirit  of  oppression  and  wratn,  furiously 
angered  against  Hereford,  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  aU 
his  gallant  deeds  in  Scotland." 

"  But  wherefore  ?  What  can  have  chanced  in  this  brief 
period  to  occasion  this?  but  a  few  days  since  he  spoke  of 
Hereford  as  most  loyal  and  deserving." 

"Aye,  that  was  on  the  news  of  Kildrummie's  surrender; 
now  forgotten,  from  anger  at  a  deed  which  but  a  few  years 
back  he  would  have  b^n  the  first  to  have  admired.  That 
rash  madman,  Nigel  Bruce,  hath  not  only  trebly  sealed  his 
own  fate,  but  hurled  down  this  mishap  on  his  captor,"  and 
briefly  he  narrated  all  he  had  learned. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  rash  action,  Gilbert;  yet  was  it  altogether 
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unnatural  ?  Alas,  no  !  the  boy  had  had  no  spark  of  chivaliy 
or  patriotism  about  him,  had  he  stood  tamely  by  ;  and  Glou- 
cester," she  added,  with  bitter  tears,  "  yeans  back  would  my 
fiither  have  given  cause  for  this — ^would  he  thus  have  treated 
an  unhappy  woman,  thus  have  added  insult  to  misery,  for 
an  act  wmch,  shown  to  other  than  his  rival,  he  would  have 
honoured,  aye,  not  alone  the  deed,  but  the  doer  of  it  ?  If 
we,  his  own  children,  feel  shamed  and  indignant  at  this 
cruelty,  oh,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  her  countiymen, 
her  finends  V 

*'  Then  thou  believest  not  the  foul  slander  attached  to 
the  Countess  of  Buchan,  my  Joan." 

"  Believe  it ! "  she  answered,  indignantly  ;  "  who  that  has 
looked  on  that  noble  woman's  face  can  ^ve  it  the  smallest 
oredence  ?  No,  Gilbert,  no.  'Tis  publisned  by  those  base 
spirits  so  utterly  incapable  of  honour,  knighthood,  and  ^ 
txiotism  themselves,  that  they  cannot  conceive  these  qualities 
in  others,  particularly  in  a  female  breast,  and  therefore 
assign  it  to  motives  black  as  the  hearts  which  thought  them ; 
and  even  if  it  were  true,  is  a  kingly  conqueror  inflicting  justice 
for  treason  against  himself,  to  assi^  other  motives  for  that 
justice  ?    Doth  he  not  lower  himself— his  own  cause  ? " 

"  Alas,  yes  ! "  replied  her  husband,  sorrowfully  ;  "  he 
hath  done  his  character  more  injury  by  this  last  act  than 
any  which  preceded.  Though  men  might  wish  less  blood 
were  shed,  yet  still,  traitors  taken  in  arms  against  his  person 
justice  must  condemn ;  but  a  woman,  a  sad  and  gnevin^ 
woman — ^but  do  not  weep  thus,  my  gentle  wife,"  he  addec^ 
tenderly. 

"  Can  a  daughter  of  Edward  do  other  than  weep,  my 
husband  ?  Oh,  if  I  loved  him  not,  if  my  very  spint  did 
not  cling  round  him  so  closely  that  the  fibres  of  both  seem 
entwined,  and  his  deeds  of  wrath,  of  exacting  justice,  fall 
on  me  as  if  I  had  done  them,  and  overwhelm  me  with  their 
shame,  their  remorse,  then  indeed  I  might  not  weep ;  but 
as  it  is,  do  not  chide  me,  Gilbert,  for  weep  I  must." 

"Thou  art  too  noble-hearted,  Joan,'  he  said,  kindly,  as 
he  circled  her  waist  with  his  arm,  "only  too  noble-hearted 
for  these  fearful  times.  'Tis  but  too  sad  a  proof  of  the 
change  in  thy  royal  father,  that  he  shuns  thy  presence  now 
even  as  he  once  loved  it." 

A  confusion  in  the  passage  and  ante-room  disturbed  their 
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converse,  and  Gloucester  turned  towards  the  door  to  inquire 
the  cause. 

'"Tis  but  a  troublesome  boy,  demanding  access  to  her 
highness  the  countess,  my  lord,"  was  the  re^ly.  "I  have 
asked  his  name  and  business,  questions  he  deigns  not,  for- 
sooth, to  answer,  and  looks  so  wild  and  distracted,  that  I 
scarce  think  it  accords  with  my  duty  to  afford  him  admittance. 
He  is  no  fit  recipient  of  my  lady's  bounty,  good  my  lord; 
trust  me,  he  will  but  fright  her." 

**  I  have  no  such  fear,  my  good  Baldwin,"  said  the ' 
princess,  as,  on  hearing  her  name,  she  came  forward  to  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  ;  "  thou  knowest  my  presence  is 
granted  to  all  who  seek  it,  an  this  poor  child  seems  so  wild, 
he  is  the  fitter  object  of  my  care.  They  are  using  violence 
methinks ;  give  him  entrance  instantly." 

The  attendant  departed,  and  returned  in  a  very  brief 
space,  followed  by  a  lad,  whose  torn  and  muddy  garments, 
haggard  features,  and  dishevelled  hair  indeed  verified  the 
description  given.  He  glanced  wildly  round  him  a  moment, 
and  tnen  flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  princess,  clasped 
her  robe  ana  struggled  to  say  something,  of  which  the 
words  "  mercy,  protection  "  were  alone  audible. 

"  Mercy,  my  poor  child  !  what  mercy  dost  thou  crave  ? 
Protection  I  may  give  thee,  but  how  may  I  show  thee 
mercy  ? " 

"6rant  me  but  a  few  moments,  lady,  let  me  but  speak 
with  thee  alone.  I  bear  a  message  which  I  may  not  deliver 
to  other  ears  save  thine,"  said  or  rather  gasped  the  boy, 
for  he  breathed  with  diflSculty,  either  from  exhaustion  or 
emotion. 

"  Alone  ! "  replied  the  countess  somewhat  surprised. 
"  Leave  us,  Baldwin,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I 
am  privately  engaged  for  the  next  hour,  denied  to  all,  save  his 
grace  the  kmg.'  He  withdrew,  with  a  respectful  bow.  "And 
now,  speak,  poor  child,  what  wouldst  thou  ?  Nay,  I  hear 
nothing  whicn  my  husband  may  not  hear,"  she  said,  as  the 
eyes  of  her  visitor  gazed  fearfully  on  the  earl,  who  was 
looking  at  him  with  surprise. 

"  Thy  husband,  lady — the  earl  of  Gloucester  ?  oh,  it  was 
to  him  too  I  came  ;  the  brother-in-arms  of  my  sovereign, 
once  that  showed  kindness  to — to  Sir  Nigel  in  his  youth,  ye 
will  not,  ye  will  not  forsake  him  now  ?" 
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Few  and  well-nigh  inarticulate  as  were  those  broken 
words,  they  betrayed  much  which  at  once  excited  in- 
terest in  both  the  earl  and  countess,  and  told  the  reason  of 
the  lad's  earnest  entreaty  to  see  them  alone. 

"Forsake  him  !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining that  the  door  was  closed  ;  '*  would  to  heaven  I 
oould  serve  him,  free  him  !  that  there  was  but  one  slender 
link  to  lay  hold  of,  to  prove  him  innocent  and  give  him 
life,  I  would  do  it,  did  it  put  my  own  head  in  jeopwrmr." 

"And  is  there  none,  none?"  burst  wildly  from  the  boy's 
lips,  as  he  sprung  from  his  knees,  and  grasped  convulsively 
the  earl's  arm.  "  Oh,  what  has  he  done  that  they  should 
alay  him  ?  why  do  they  call  him  guilty  ?  He  was  not  Edward's 
mSject,  he  owed,  hJ  no  hom^,  no  service,  he  has  bat 
fought  to  free  his  country,  and  is  there  guilt  in  this  ?  oh, 
no,  no ;  save  him,  in  mercy  save  him  1" 

"Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  askest,  boy,  how  wholly, 
utterly  impossible  it  is  to  save  him.  He  hath  hurled  down 
increase  ot  anger  on  his  own  head  by  his  daring  insult  of 
King  Edward's  herald ;  had  there  been  hope  before  there  is 


none  now. 


A  piercing  cry  escaped  the  boy,  and  he  would  have  fallen, 
had  he  not  been  supported  by  the  countess  ;  he  looked  at  her 
pitying  face,  and  again  thew  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Canst  thou  not,  wilt  thou  not  save  him  ?"  he  cried ;  "art 
ihou  not  the  daughter  of  Edward,  his  favourite,  his  dearly 
beloved,  and  will  he  not  list  to  thee — will  he  not  hear  thy 
pleadings  ?  Oh,  seek  him,  kneel  to  him  as  I  to  thee,  implore 
fiis  mercy — life,  life,  only  the  gift  of  life  ;  sentence  him  to 
exile,  perpetual  exile,  what  he  will,  only  let  him  live,  he  is 
too  young,  too  good,  too  beautiful  to  die.  Oh  !  do  not  look 
as  if  this  could  not  be.  He  has  told  me  how  you  both  loved 
him,  not  that  I  should  seek  ye.  It  is  not  at  his  request  I  come ; 
no,  no,  no,  he  spurns  life,  if  it  be  granted  on  conditions. 
But  they  have  torn  me  from  him,  they  have  borne  him  to 
the  lowest  dungeon,  they  have  loaded  him  with  fetters,  put 
him  to  the  torture.  I  would  have  clung  to  him  still,  but 
they  spumed  me,  trampled  on  me,  cast  me  forth — to  die, 
if  I  may  not  save  him  !  Wilt  thou  not  have  mercy,  princess  ? 
daughter  of  Edward,  oh,  save  him,  save  him  !" 

It  is  impossible  in  the  above  incoherent  words  to  convey 
to  the  reader  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  agonized  wildness 
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with  which  they  weie  spoken ;  the  impressioii  of  unutter- 
able misery  th^  ^ye  to  those  who  listened  to  them,  and 
marked  their  reflection  in  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

"Fetters  —  the  lowest  dungeon  —  torture,"  repeated 
Gloucester,  pacing  up  and  down,  with  disordered  steps. 
"Can  these  things  be?  merciful  heaven,  how  low  hi^ 
England  fallen !  Boy,  boy  can  it  be  thou  speakest  truth  V* 

**  As  there  is  a  Qod  above,  it  is  truth !"  he  answered, 
passionately.  "Oh,  canst  thou  not  save  him  from  this?  is 
there  no  justice,  no  mercy  ?  Rise — ^no,  no  ;  wherefore 
should  I  rise?"  he  continu^  clinging  convulsively  to  the 
knees  of  the  princess,  as  she  soothingly  sought  to  raise  him. 
"  I  will  kneel  here  till  thou  hast  promised  to  i)lead  for  him 
with  thy  tojbI  &ther,  promised  to  use  thine  influence  for 
his  life.  Oh,  canst  thou  once  have  loved  him  and  yet 
hesitate  for  this  ?" 

"I  do  not,  I  would  not  hesitate,  unhappy  boy,"  replied 
the  princess,  tenderly.  "God  in  heaven  knows,  were  there 
the  slender^  chance  of  saving  him,  I  would  kneel  at  my 
father's  feet  till  pardon  was  obtained,  but  angered  as  he  is 
now  it  would  irritate  him  yet  more.  Alas  !  alas  I  poor  child, 
they  told  thee  wrong  who  bade  thee  come  to  Joan  for  in- 
fluence with  Edward ;  I  have  none  now,  less  than  any  of 
his  court,"  and  the  large  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the 
princess  on  the  boy's  upturned  face. 

"  Then  let  me  plead  for  him ;  give  me  access  to  Edward. 
Oh,  I  will  so  beseech,  conjure  him,  he  cannot,  he  will  not  say 
me  nay.  Oh,  if  his  heart  be  not  of  steel,  he  will  have  mercy 
on  our  wretchedness ;  he  will  pardon,  he  will  spare  my 
husband  !" 

The  sob  with  which  the  last  word  was  spoken  shook  that 
slight  frame,  till  it  bowed  to  the  very  ground,  and  the 
supporting  arm  of  the  countess  alone  preserved  her  &om 
famng. 

"  Thy  husband  ! — Gracious  heaven  !  who  and  what  art 
thou  ?"  exclaimed  the  earl,  springing  towards  her,  at  the 
same  instant  that  his  wife  raided  her  in  her  arms,  and  laid 
her  on  a  couch  beside  them,  watching  with  the  soothing 
tenderness  of  a  sister,  till  voice  and  strength  returned. 

"  Alas !  I  feared  there  was  more  in  this  deep  agony  than 
we  might  see,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  imagined  not,  dared  not 
imagine  aught  like  thi&    Poor  unhappy  sufferer,  the  saints 
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be  praised  tboa  hast  come  to  me !  thy  husband's  life  I  may 
not  save,  but  I  can  ^ve  protection,  tenderness  to  thee — aye 
weep,  weep,  there  is  hfe,  reason  in  those  tears." 

Tne  gentle  voice  of  sympathy,  of  kindness,  had  come 
upon  that  overcharged  heiurt,  and  broke  the  icy  agony 
wnich  had  closed  it  to  the  relief  of  tears.  Mind  and  fnune 
were  utterly  exhausted,  and  Agnes  buried  her  face  in  the 
hands  of  the  princess,  which  she  had  clasped  convulsiYely 
within  both  hers,  and  wept,  till  the  wildness  of  agony 
indeed  departed,  but  not  the  horrible  consciousness  of  the 
anguish  yet  to  come.  Gradually  her  whole  tale  was  imparted: 
from  the  resolution  to  follow  her  betrothed  even  to  ^igland, 
cling  to  him  to  the  last ;  the  &tal  conclusion  of  that  rite 
which  had  made  them  one ;  the  anxiety  and  suffering  which 
had  marked  the  days  spent  in  effecting  a  complete  (usguisey 
ere  she  could  venture  near  him  and  obtain  Hereford's  consent 
to  her  attending  him  as  a  page ;  the  risks  and  hardships  which 
had  attended  their  journey  to  Berwick,  till  even  a  prison 
seemed  a  relief  and  rest ;  and  then  the  sudden  change,  that 
a  few  days  previous,  the  Earl  of  Berwick  had  entered  Sir 
Nigel's  prison,  at  the  head  of  five  or  ten  ruffians,  had  loaded 
him  witn  fetters,  conveyed  him  to  the  lowest  and  filthiest 
dungeon,  and  there  had  administered  the  torture,  she  knew  not 
wherefore.  Her  shriek  of  agony  had  betrayed  that  she  had 
followed  them,  and  she  was  rudely  and  forcibly  dragged 
from  him,  and  thrust  from  the  fortress.  Her  brain  had 
reeled,  her  senses  a  brief  while  forsaken  her,  and  when  she 
recovered,  her  only  distinct  thought  was  to  find  her  way  to 
Carlisle,  and  there  obtain  access  to  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Gloucester,  of  whom  her  husband  had  spoken  much 
during  their  journey  to  England,  not  with  any  wish  or  hope 
of  obtaining  mercy  through  their  influence,  but  simply  as 
the  ftiepds  of  former  years  ;  he  •  had  spoken  of  them 
to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  their  ioumey,  and 
besought  her,  if  she  should  be  parted  from  him  on  their 
arrival  at  Berwick,  to  seek  them,  and  implore  their  protec- 
tion till  her  strength  was  restored.  Of  herself,  however, 
in  thus  seeking  them,  she  had  thought  not ;  the  only 
idea,  the  only  thought  clearly  connected  in  her  mind  was 
to  beseech  their  influence  with  Edward  in  obtaining  her 
husband's  pardon.  Misery  and  anxiety,  in  a  hundred 
unlooked-for   shapes,   had   already   shown    the   fallacy   of 
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those  dreams  whicli  in  the  hour  of  neril  had  strengthened 
her,  and  caused  her  to  fancy  that  wnen  once  his  wife  she 
not  only  might  abide  by  him,  but  that  she  might  in  some 
manner  obtain  his  liberation.  She  did  not,  indeed,  lament 
her  fate  was  joined  to  his — lament !  she  could  not  picture 
herself  other  than  she  was,  by  her  husband's  side,  but  she 
fdt,  how  bitterly  felt,  she  had  no  power  to  avert  his  fatel 
Despair  was  u^n  her,  cold,  black,  clinging  despair,  and  she 
>  clung  to  the  vain  dream  of  imploring  Edward's  mercy,  feel- 
ing at  the  same  moment  it  was  but  the  ignis  fatui  to  her 
heart— urging,  lighting,  impelling  her  on,  but  to  sink  in 
pitchy  damiess  when  approached. 

Gradually  and  painfully  this  narrative  of  anguish  was 
drawn  from  her  Ups,  often  unconnectedly,  often  incoherently, 
but  the  earl  and  countess  heard  enough  to  fill  their  hearts 
alike  with  pity  and  respect  for  the  deep,  unselfish  love 
unconsciously  revealed.  She  had  told,  too,  her  maiden 
name,  had  conjured  them  to  conceal  her  from  the  power  of 
her  father,  at  whose  very  name  she  shuddered;  and  both 
those  noble  hearts  shared  her  anxiety,  sympathised  in  her 
anguish ;  and  speedily  she  felt,  if  there  could  be  comfort  in 
such  deep  wretcnedness,  she  had  told  her  tale  to  those  ready 
and  willing,  and  able  to  bestow  it. 

The  foUowing  dav  the  barons  sat  in  judgment  on  Sir 
Nigel  Bruce,  and  Gloucester  was  obliged  to  join  them.  It 
was  useless,  both  he  and  the  princess  felt,  to  implore  the 
king's  mercy  till  sentence  was  passed ;  alas !  it  was  useless 
at  any  time,  but  it  must  have  been  a  colder  and  harder  heart 
than  the  Princess  Joan's  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Agnes, 
and  yet  determine  on  not  even  making  one  efibrt  in  his 
favour.  At  first  the  unhappy  girl  besought  the  earl  to  per- 
mit her  to  accompany  him  back  to  Berwick,  to  attend  her 
husband  on  his  trial  •  but  on  his  proving  it  would  but  be 
uselesslv  harrowing  the  feelings  of  both,  for  it  would  not 
enable  her  to  go  back  with  him  to  prison,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  countess, 
endeavouring  to  regain  strength  for  whatever  she  might 
have  to  encounter,  either  to  accompany  him  to  exile,  if 
grace  were  indeed  granted,  or  to  return  to  her  friends  in 
Scotland,  she  yielded  mourBiully,  deriving  some  faint  degree 
of  comfort  in  the  earl's  assurance  that  she  should  rejoin  her 
husband  as  soon  as  possible,  and   the  countess's  promise 
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that  if  she  wished  it,  she  should  heiself  be  witness  of  her 
interview  with  Edwud.  It  was  indeed  poor  comfort,  but 
her  mind  was  well-nigh  wearied  out  with  sorrow,  as  if  in- 
capable of  bearing  more,  and  she  acquiesced  from  very  ex- 
haustion. 

The  desire  that  she  herself  could  conjure  the  mercy  of 
'Edward  had  been  negatived  even  to  her  anxious  heart  by  the 
assurance  of  both  the  earl  and  the  princess,  that  instead  of 
doing  good  to  her  husband's  cause  she  would  but  sign  her  own 
doom,  perchance  be  consigned  to  the  power  of  her  father, 
and  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  poor  consolation  of  being 
with  her  husband  to  the  last.  It  was  better  she  should  retain 
the  disguise  she  had  assumed,  adopting  merely  in  addition 
the  dress  of  one  of  the  princess  s  own  pages,  a  measure 
which  would  save  her  &om  all  observation  in  the  palace, 
and  give  her  admittance  to  Sir  Nigel  perchance,  when  as 
his  own  attendant  it  would  be  denied. 

The  idea  of  rejoining  her  husband  would  have  reconciled 
Agnes  to  anything  that  might  have  been  proposed,  and 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her  protectress,  she  struggled  to 
speak  her  willingness  and  blessmg  on  her  goodness,  but  her 
tongue  was  parched,  her  lips  were  mute,  and  the  princess 
turned  away,  for  her  gentle  spirit  could  not  read  unmoved 
the  silent  thankfulness  of  that  young  and  breaking  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


It  would  be  useless  to  linger  on  the  trial  of  Nigel  Bruce,  in 
itself  a  mockery  of  justice,  as  were  all  those  wmch  had  pre- 
ceded, and  all  that  followed  it.  The  native  nobility  of 
Scotland  were  no  subjects  of  the  king  of  England ;  thev 
owed  him  homage  perchance,  for  lands  held  in  England^ 
but  on  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Bruce  these  had  at  once 
been  voluntarily  forfeited,  and  they  fought  but  as  Scottish 
men  determined  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  whose 
arms  had  overrun  a  land  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  They 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  a  country,  for  their  own  liberty, 
and  therefore  were  no  traitors ;  but  these  facts  availed  not 
with  the  ruthless  sovereign,  to  whom  opposition  was  treason. 
The  mockery  of  justice  proceeded,  it  gave  a  deeper  impres- 
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fidon,  a  graver  solemnity  to  their  execution,  and  therefore  for 
not  one  of  his  prisoners  was  the  ceremony  dispensed  with. 
Sir  Christopher  Seaton  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
with  his  wile,  under  pretence  of  there  waiting  till  his  wounds 
were  cured,  to  abide  his  trial,  and'  in  that  awful  hour  Sir 
Nigel  stood  alone.  Yet  he  was  undaunted,  for  he  feared 
not  death,  even  at  the  hangman's  hand ;  his  spirit  was  at 
peace,  for  he  was  innocent  of  sin ;  unbowed,  for  he  was  no 
traitor — ^he  was  a  patriot  warrior  still.  Pale  he  was  indeed, 
ashy  pale,  but  it  told  a  tale  of  intense  bodily  anguish.  They 
had  put  him  to  the  torture,  to  force  from  his  lips  the  place 
of  his  brother's  retreat,  that  being  the  only  pretence  on 
which  the  rage  of  Edward  and  the  malice  of  Berwick  could 
rest  for  the  infliction  of  their  cruelty.  They  could  drag 
nought  from  his  lips ;  they  could  not  crush  that  exalted  soul, 
or  compel  it  to  utter  more  than  a  faint,  scarcely  articulate 
groan,  as  proof  that  he  suffered,  that  the  beautiful  frame 
was  well-nigh  shattered  unto  death.  And  now  he  stood 
upright,  unshrinking ;  and  there  were  hearts  amid  those 
peers  inwardly  grieving  at  their  fell  task,  gazing  on  him 
with  unfeigned  admiration ;  while  others  gloried  that  another 
obstacle  to  their  sovereign's  schemes  of  ambition  would  be 
removed,  finding,  perchance,  in  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
noble  bearing,  from  their  contrast  with  themselves,  but  fresh 
incentives  to  the  doom  of  death,  and  determining,  even  as 
they  sate  and  scowled  on  him,  to  aggravate  the  bitterness 
of  that  doom  with  all  the  ignominy  that  cruelty  could  devise. 
He  had  listened  in  stem  silence  to  the  indictment,  and 
evinced  no  sign  of  emotion  even  when,  in  the  virulence  of 
some  witnesses  against  him,  the  most  degrading  epithets 
were  lavished  on  himself,  his  family,  and  frienos.  Only 
once  had  his  eye  flashed  fire  and  his  cheek  burned,  and 
his  right  hand  unconsciously  sought  where  his  weapon 
should  have  hung,  when  his  noble  brother  was  termed 
a  ribald  assassin,  an  excommunicated  murderer ;  but  ouickly 
he  checked  that  natural  emotion,  and  remained  collected 
as  before.  He  was  silent  till  the  usual  question  was  asked, 
''if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  upon  him  ?"  and  then  he  made  a  step 
forward,  looked  boldly  and  sternly  around  him,  and  spoke 
in  a  rich,  musical  voice,  the  following  brief  though  emphatic 
words:— 
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''Ye  ask  me  if  I  cm  say  aaffht  why  the  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  pronounced.  Nobles  of  England,  in  denying 
the  charge  of  treason  with  which  ye  have  indicted  me,  I  have 
said  enough.  Before  ye,  aye,  before  your  soyereign,  I  haye 
done  nothing  to  merit  death,  saye  that  death  wmch  a  con- 
queror bestows  on  his  captiye,  when  he  deems  him  too  pow- 
ednl  to  liye.  The  death  of  a  traitor  I  protest  against ;  for 
to  the  king  of  England  I  am  no  subject,  and  in  consequence 
no  traitor !  I  haye  but  done  that  which  eyery  true  and 
honourable  man  must  justify,  and  in  justifying  respect.  I 
haye  sought  with  my  wnole  heart  the  liberty  of  my  country, 
Ibe  interest  of  my  lawful  soyereign,  and  will  die  asserting 
the  honour  and  justice  of  my  cause,  eyen  as  I  haye  liyed 
I  ^lead  not  for  mercy,  for  were  it  offered,  on  condition  of 
doin^  homage  unto  Edward,  I  would  refuse  it,  and  choose 
death ;  protesting  to  the  last  that  Bobert  Bruce,  and  he 
alone,  is  rightful  king  of  Scotland  My  lords,  in  con- 
demning me  to  death  as  a  captiye  taken  in  war,  ye  may  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  battles,  I  dispute  not  the  justice  of 
your  doom ;  but  an  ye  sentence  me  as  a  traitor,  I  do  deny 
the  charge,  and  say  my  condemnation  is  unjust  and  foul, 
and  ye  are  perjured  in  its  utterance.  I  haye  said.  Now  let 
your  work  proceed." 

He  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  awaited  in  unbroken 
silence  his  doom.  A  brief  pause  had  followed  his  words. 
The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  from  his  rank  and  near  con- 
nection with  the  king,  occupied  one  of  the  seats  of  honour 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lai^e  hall,  and  had  during  the  trial 
yainly  sought  to  catch  the  prisoner's  eye,  now  recuned  back 
on  ms  seat,  his  brow  resting  on  his  hand,  his  features 
completely  concealed  by  the  dark  drapery  of  his  cloak. 
In  that  position  he  remained,  not  only  during  the  pause  but 
while  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced. 

"  By  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  the  sentence  of  your 
peers, '  so  it  ran,  "  you,  Nigel  Bruce,  by  manifold  acts  of 
rebellion,  disaffection,  and  raising  up  arms  against  your 
lawful  king,  Edward,  the  soyereign  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  redms,  castles,  and  lordships  thereto 
pertaining,  are  proyed  guilty  of  high  treason  and  lize 
majest^j  and  are  thereby  condemned  to  be  divested  of  all  sym- 
bols of  nobility  and  knighthood,  which  you  haye  disgraced ; 
to  be  dragged  on  a  huroQe  to  the  common  gibbet,  and  there 
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hung  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead ;  your  head  to  be  cut 
off;  your  body  quartered  and  exposed  at  the  principal  towns 
as  a  warning  to  the  disaffected  and  the  traitorous  of  all 
ranks  in  either  nation,  and  this  is  to  be  done  at  what- 
soever time  the  good  pleasure  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
long  may  please  to  appoint.  God  save  King  Edward^  and 
80  perish  aD  his  foes  !" 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  prisoner's  face  had  moved  during  the 
utterance  of  this  awful  sentence.  He  had  glanced  fearlessly 
around  him  to  the  last,  his  eye  resting  on  the  figure  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  with  an  egression  of  pitying  commisera. 
tion  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  felt  for  him,  for  his  deep  regret 
in  his  country's  shame,  infinitely  more  than  for  nimself. 
Proudly  erect  he  held  himself,  as  they  led  him  in  solemn 
pomp  from  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  across  the  court  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  condemned,  gazing  calmly  and  unflinchingly 
on  tne  axe,  which  carried  with  its  edge  towards  him  pro- 
claimed him  condemned,  though  his  doom  was  more  igno- 
minious than  the  axe  bestowed.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
had  shrunk  from  the  anticipated  agony  of  a  degradation  so 
complete  as  this — but  not  now ;  his  spirit  was  already  lifted  up 
above  the  honours  and  humiliation  of  earth.  But  one  dream 
of  this  world  remained — one  sad,  sweet  dream  clung  to  his 
heart  and  bound  it  with  silver  chains  below.  Where  was  that 
gentle  being  ?  He  fondly  hoped  she  had  sought  the  fiiends  of 
ms  boyhood,  as  he  had  implored  her,  should  they  be  parted  ; 
he  strove  to  realize  comfort  in  the  thought  they  would 
protect  and  save  her  the  agony  of  the  final  parting ;  but  he 
strove  in  vain.  One  wild  yearning  possessed  him,  to  gaze 
upon  her  face,  to  fold  her  to  his  hearfc  once,  but  once  again, 
it  was  the  last  lingering  remnant  of  mortality ;  he  had  not 
another  thought  of  life  but  this,  and  this  grew  stronger  as 
its  hope  seemed  vain.  But  there  was  one  near  to  give  him 
comfort,  when  he  expected  it  not. 

Wrapped  so  closely  in  his  dark,  shrouding  mantle  that 
nought  but  the  drooping  feather  of  his  cap  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  Earl  of  uloucester  drew  near  the  prisoner, 
andfas  he  paused,  ere  the  gates  and  bars  of  the  prison  entrance 
could  be  drawn  back,  whispered  hurriedly  yet  emphati- 
cally— 

"  A  loved  one  is  safe  and  shall  be  so.  Would  toTOod  I 
could  do  more  !" 
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Suppreasiiig  with  extreme  difficalty  a  start  of  relief  and 
surprise,  the  young  nobleman  glanced  once  on  Gloucester's 
bee,  pressed  his  tumds  together,  and  answered,  in  the  same 
tone — 

"  Grod  in  heaven  bless  thee !  I  would  see  her  once,  only 
once  more,  if  it  can  be  without  danger  to  her  ;  it  is  life's  last 
link,  I  cannot  snap  it — ^parted  thus/'  They  hurried  him 
through  the  entrance  with  the  last  word  lingering  on 
his  lip,  and  before  Oloucester  could  make  even  a  sign 
of  reply. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  King  Edward  was 
reclining  on  his  couch,  in  the  chamber  we  have  before 
described,  and,  surrounded  by  some  few  of  his  favourite 
noblemen,  appeared  so  animated  by  a  new  cause  of  excite- 
ment as  to  be  almost  unconscious  of  the  internal  pains 
which  even  at  that  moment  were  more  than  usually  intense. 
His  courtiers  looked  on  unconcernedly  while,  literally 
shaking  with  disease  and  weakness,  he  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately traced  those  letters  which  gave  a  base  and  ignomi- 
nious death  to  one  of  the  best,  the  noblest,  loveliest  spirits 
that  ever  walked  the  earth,  and  signed  the  doom  of  misery 
and  madness  to  another ;  and  yet  no  avenging  hand 
stretched  forth  between  him  and  his  victim,  no  pang  was 
on  his  heart  to  bid  him  pause,  be  merciful,  and  spare.  Oh 
what  would  this  earth  be  were  it  all  in  all,  and  what  were 
life  if  ending  in  the  grave  ?  Faith,  thou  art  the  crystal  key 
opening  to  the  spirit  the  glorious  vision  of  immortality, 
bidding  the  trusting  heart,  when  sick  and  weary  of  the  dark 
deeds  and  ruthless  spoilers  of  this  lovely  earth,  rest  on  thy 
dow^wings,  and  se^  for  peace  and  comfort  there. 

**  Who  waits  ?"  demanded  the  king,  as  his  pen  ceased  in 
its  task. 

''Sir  Stephen  Fitzjohn,  my  liege,  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Berwick  with  the  warrant  for  which  he  waits." 

''  He  need  wait  no  longer  then,  for  it  is  there.  Two  hours 
before  noon  the  traitor  dies ;  we  give  him  grace  till  then, 
that  our  good  subjects  of  Berwick  may  take  warning  by  his 
fiite,  and  our  bird  in  the  cage  witness  the  end  of  the  gallant 
so  devoted  to  her  cause.  Bid  the  knight  begone,  my  Lord  of 
Arundel ;  he  hath  too  long  waited  our  pleasure.  Ha  !  whom 
have  we  here?  who  craves  admittance  thus  loudly?"  he 
added,  observing,  as  the  earl  lifted  the  hangings  to  depart, 
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fleNDse   bustle    in   the   ante-ioom.     "  Who  is  it  so  boldly 
demanding  speech  with  us  ?" 

*'  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Joan,  Countess  of  Oloucester, 
l^ease  you,  my  liege/'  replied  the  chamberlain;  ''she  w^ 
not  take  denial." 

^  Is  it  so  hard  a  thinff  for  a  daughter  to  gain  admittance 
to  a  father,  even  though  he  be  a  sovereign  ?"  interrupted  the 
princess,  who,  attendeid  only  by  a  single  page  bearmg  her 
train,  advanced  within  the  chamber,  her  nm  and  graceful 
deportment  causing  the  lords  to  fall  back  on  either  side,  and 
give  her  passage,  though  the  expression  of  their  monarch's 
countenance  denoted  the  visit  was  unwelcome. 

"  Humbly  and  earnestly  I  do  beseech  your  grace's  pardon 
for  this  over-bold  intrusion,"  she  said,  bendwg  one  knee 
before  him,  **  but  indeed  my  business  could  not  be  delayed. 
My  liege  and  father,  grant  me  but  a  few  brief  minutes.  Oh, 
for  the  sake  of  one  tnat  loved  us  both,  the  sainted  one  now 
gone  to  heaven,  for  the  memory  of  whom  thou  didst  once 
bless  me  with  fonder  love  than  thou  gavest  to  my  sisters, 
because  my  features  bore  her  stamp,  my  king,  my  father, 
pardon  me  and  let  me  speak  ! " 

"Speak  on,"  muttered  the  king,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  features,  and  turning  slightly  from  her,  if  there  were 
emotion,  to  conceal  it.  "Thou  hast,  in  truth,  been  over- 
bold, yet  as  thou  art  here,  speak  on.  What  wouldst 
thou?" 

"  A  boon,  a  mighty  boon,  most  gracious  father ;  one,  only 
thou  canst  grant,  one  that  in  former  years  thou  wouldst  have 
loved  me  for  the  asking,  and  blessed  me  by  fulfilment,"  she 
said,  as  she  continued  to  kneel,  and  by  her  beseeching  voice 
and  visible  emotion  effectually  confining  the  attention  of 
the  courtiers,  now  assembled  in  a  knot  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment,  and  preventing  their  noticing  the  deportment 
of  the  page  who  had  accompanied  her ;  he  was  leaning 
against  a  marble  pillar  which  supported  the  canopy  raised 
over  the  king^s  couch,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  the  short 
thick  curls  which  fell  over  his  forehead  concealing  his 
features :  his  hands  too,  crossed  on  his  breast,  convubively 
clenched  the  sleeves  of  his  doublet,  as  if  to  restrain  the 
trembling,  which,  had  any  one  been  sufficiently  near,  or 
even  imagined  him  worthy  of  a  distant  glance,  must  have 
been  observable  pervading  his  whole  frame. 

X 
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**  A  boon,"  repeated  the  king,  as  the  princess  paiised, 
almost  breathless  with  her  own  emotion,  "  a  mightnr 
boon!  What  can  the  Countess  of  Gloncester  have  to  hbk 
of  me,  that  it  mo^es  her  thus  ?  Are  we  grown  so  terrible 
that  even  our  own  children  tremble  ere  they  speak  ? 
What  is  this  mighty  boon  ?  we  grant  not  witiiout  hear- 
ing. 

"'Tis  the  boon  of  life,  my  liege,  of  life  thou  canst 
bestow.  Oh,  while  in  this  world  thou  rulest,  yic^erent 
of  the  King  of  kings  on  high,  combining  like  Him  justice 
and  mercy,  in  the  government  of  his 'creatures,  oh !  like  him, 
let  mercy  predominate  over  justice  ;  deprive  not  of  life,  in  the 
bloom,  the  loveliness  of  youth  !  Be  merciful,  my  father, 
oh,  be  merciful !  forgive  as  thou  wouldst  be  foigiven — grant 
me  the  life  I  crave  !' 

Urged  on  by  emotion,  the  princess  had  scarcely  heard 
the  suppressed  interjection  of  the  king  which  her  first 
words  nad  occasioned,  and  she  scarcely  saw  the  withering 
sternness  which  gathered  on  his  brow. 

**  Thou  hast  in  truth  learnt  oratory,  most  sapient 
daughter,"  he  said,  bitterly  ;  "  thou  pleadest  well  and 
flowmgly,  yet  thou  hast  said  not  for  whom  thou  bearest 
this  marvellous  interest — it  can  scarce  be  for  a  traitor  ? 
Methinks  the  enemies  of  Edward  should  be  even  such  unto 
his  children." 

"Yet  'tis  for  one  of  these  mistaken  men  I  plead,  most 
gracious  sovereign,"  resumed  Joan,  intimidated  not  bv 
Bis  sarcasm.  "  Oh,  my  father,  the  conqueror's  triumph 
consists  not  in  the  number  of  rebellious  heads  that  fall  be- 
fore him — not  in  the  blood  that  overflows  his  way ;  ma^a- 
nimity,  mercy,  will  conquer  yet  more  than  his  victorious 
sword.  Traitor  as  he  seem,  have  mercy  on  Nigel  Bruce ; 
oh,  mve — 

"Mercy  on  a  Bruce !  May  the  thunder  of  heaven  blast 
me  when  I  show  it ! "  burst  furiously  from  Edward's  lips,  as 
he  started  upon  his  couch  and  gazed  on  his  suppliant  child 
with  eyes  that  seemed  absolutely  to  blaze  in  wrath.  *'  Mercy 
on  a  branch  of  that  house  which  has  dared  defy  me,  dared 
to  insult  my  power,  trample  on  my  authority,  upraised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  cost  me  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  my  fathful  subjects !  Mercy  on  him,  the  daring 
traitor  who,  even  in  his  chains,  has  flung  redoubled  insult 
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and  treason  into  our  very  teeth !    Mercy — ^may  the  God  of 
heaven  deny  me  all  mercy  when  I  show  it  unto  him !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  my  father !  My  father,  in  mercy  speak  not 
such  terrible  words ! "  implored  the  princess,  clinging  to  his 
lobe.  "  Gall  not  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  thy  head ;  think 
of  his  youth,  the  temptations  that  have  beset  him,  the  diffi- 
cult task  to  remain  faithful  when  all  other  of  his  house 
turned  astray.  Mistaken  as  he  hath  been,  as  he  is,  have 
mercy.  Compel  him  to  prove,  to  feel,  to  acknowledge  thou 
art  not  the  tjnrant  he  hath  been  taught  to  deem  thee ;  exile, 
imprisonment,  all — ^an3rthing,  but  death.  Oh,  do  not  turn 
from  me ;  be  thyself,  the  good,  the  magnanimous  Edward  of 
former  days,  have  mercy  on  thy  foe ! " 
. "  I  tell  thee,  never !  by  every  saint  in  heaven,  I  tell  thee, 
never!"  shouted  the  king.  "I  will  hear  no  more ;  begone, 
lest  I  deem  my  own  child  part  and  parcel  of  the  treasons 
formed  against  me.  Trouble  me  not  with  these  vain  prayers. 
I  will  not  pardon,  I  have  sworn  it ;  begone,  and  learn  thy 
station  better  than  to  plead  for  traitors.  Thy  husband 
braved  me  once ;  beware,  lest  in  these  pleadings  I  hear  his 
voice  again.  I  tell  him  and  thee  that  ere  to-morrow's  noon 
be  passed  the  soul  of  Nigel  Bruce  shall  stand  in  judgment ; 
not  another  day,  not  another  hour  he  lives  to  blast  me  with 
the  memory  of  his  treason.  The  warrant  hath  been  signed, 
and  is  on  its  way  to  Berwick,  to  give  his  body  to  the  hang- 
man and  his  soul  to  Satan — his  death  is  sealed." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! "  shrieked  a  voice  of  sudden  anguish, 
startling  all  who  heard,  and  even  Edward,  by  its  piteous 
tones,  and  the  form  of  a  page  suddenly  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore the  monarch.  "  Mercy,  mercy  !  for  the  love  of  Grod, 
have  mercy ! "  he  struggled  to  articulate,  but  there  was  no 
sound  save  a  long  and  piercing  shriek,  and  the  boy  lay 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

"  Ha !  by  St.  George,  beardest  thou  me  with  traitors  in 
my  very  pabu^e,  before  my  very  eyes?"  exclaimed  the  anjjry 
monarch,  as  his  astonished  courtiers  gathered  round.  **  Put 
him  in  ward;  away  with  him,  I  say  r 

"Pardon  me,  your  highness,  but  this  is  needless,"  inter- 
posed the  princess,  with  a  calm  majesty,  that  subdued  even 
the  irritation  of  her  father,  and  undauntedly  waving  back  the 
courtiers,  although  perfectly  sensible  of  the  imminent  danger 
in  which  she  was  placed.     "  If  there  be  blame,  let  it  be  visited 

z2 
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on  md ;  this  poor  child  has  been  ill  and  weakly  firom  many 
causes,  tenrifiea,  almost  maddened,  by  sounds,  and  sights  of 
Uood.  I  deemed  him  perfectly  recoveredy  or  he  had  not 
attended  me  here.  I  pray  your  grace  permit  his  removal  to 
my  apartments." 

The  king  laid  a  heayy  hand  on  his  daughter's  arm  as 
she  stood  beside  him,  and  fixed  a  ^aze  on  her  face  that 
would  have  terrified  any  less  noble  spirit  into  a  betrayal  of 
the  truth,  but  firm  in  her  own  integrity,  in  her  own  gen&. 
rous  purpose,  she  calmly  and  inquirinsly  returned  his  gaze. 

"  Go  to,  thou  art  a  noble  wench,  tnoush  an  over-bold  and 
presuming  one,''  he  said,  in  a  much  moUified  tone,  for  there 
was  that  in  the  dauntless  behaviour  of  his  daughter  which 
found  an  echo  in  his  heart  even  now,  deadened  as  it  was  to 
aught  of  gentle  feelinff,  and  he  was  glad  of  this  interrup- 
tion to  entreaties  which,  resolved  not  to  grant,  had  lashed 
him  into  fury,  while  her  presence  made  him  feel  strangely 
ashamed.  ^'Do  as  thou  wilt  with  thine  own  attendants; 
but  be  advised,  tempt  not  thine  own  safety  again ;  thou 
hast  tried  us  sore  witn  thy  ill-advised  entreaties,  but  we  for- 
give thee,  on  condition  they  are  never  a^n  renewed.  Speak 
not,  we  charge  thee.  What  ho !  Sir  Edmund  Stanley," 
he  called  aloud,  and  the  chamberlain  appeared  at  the  sum- 
mons. "Here,  let  this  boy  be  carefully  raised  and  borne 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  mistress.  See,  too,  that  the 
Countess  of  Gloucester  be  conducted  with  due  respect  to 
her  apartments.  Begone  !"  he  added,  sternly,  as  the  eyes 
of  Joan  still  seemed  to  beseech  mercy  :  **I  will  hear  no 
more— the  traitor  dies!" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  shades  of  advancing  night  had  already  appeared  to 
have  enwrapped  the  earth  some  hours,  when  Isigef  Bruce  was 
Rtartled  from  an  uneasy  slumber  by  the  creaking  sounds  of 
bolts  and  bars  announcing  the  entrance  of  some  one  within 
the  dungeon.  The  name  of  his  beloved,  his  devoted  Agnea 
trembled  on  his  lips,  but  fearful  of  betraying  her  to  un- 
friendly ears,  he  checked  himself,  and  started  up,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Who  comes  ?"     No  answer  was  vouchsafi^,  but  the 
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dim  light  of  a  lamp,  placed  by  the  intruder  on  the  floor,  dich 
dosed  a  figure  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  the  slurouding 
mantle  of  the  time,  not  taU,  but  appearing  a  stout  mus- 
cular person,  banishing  on  the  instant  Nigel's  scarcdy- 
formed  hope  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  longed  to  see. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ? "  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause. 
''  Doth  Edward  practise  midnight  murder  ?  Speak,  who 
art  thou?" 

''  Midnight  murder,  thou  boasting  fool ;  I  love  thee  not 
well  enough  to  cheat  the  hangman  of  his  prey,"  replied  a 
harsh  and  grating  voice,  which,  even  without  the  removal  of 
the  cloak,  would  have  revealed  to  Nigel's  astonished  ears 
the  Earl  of  Buchan.  '^  Ha !  I  have  startled  thee — thou  didst 
not  know  the  deadly  enemy  of  thy  accursed  race  1" 

"I  know  thee  now,  my  lord  of  Buchan,"  replied  the 
young  man,  calmly;  "yet  know  I  not  wherefore  thou  art 
here,  save  to  triumph  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  thy  foe ;  if 
so,  scorn  on — I  care  not.  A  few  brief  hours,  and  all  of  earth 
and  earthly  feeling,  is  at  rest." 

"To  tnumph — scorn!  I  had  scarce  travelled  for  petty 
satisfaction  such  as  that,  when  to-morrow  sees  thee  in  the 
hangman's  hands,  the  scorn  of  thousands  !  Hath  Buchan 
no  other  work  with  thee,  thinkest  thou  ?  dost  thou  affirm 
thou  knowest  nought  for  which  he  hath  good  cause  to  seek 
thee.?" 

"  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  dare  affirm  it,"  answered  Nigel, 
proudly ;  "  I  know  of  nought  to  call  for  words  or  tones  as 
these,  save,  perchance,  that  the  love  and  deep  respect  in 
which  I  hold  thine  injured  countess,  my  friendship  for  thy 
murdered  son,  hath  widened  yet  more  the  breach  between 
thy  house  and  mine — ^it  may  be  so ;  yet  deem  not,  cruel  as 
thou  art,  I  will  deny  feelings  in  which  I  glory,  at  thy  bid- 
ding. An  thou  comest  to  reproach  me  with  these  things, 
rail  on,  they  aflfect  me  as  little  as  thy  scorn." 

"  Hadst  thou  said  love  for  her  they  call  my  daughter,  thou 
hadst  been  nearer  the  mark,"  retorted  the  earl,  fury  rapidly 
gaining  possession  of  heart  and  voice ;  "  but  thou  art  too 
wise,  too  politic  for  that." 

"  Aye,'  retorted  Nigel,  after  a  fearful  struggle  with  him- 
self, "  aye,  thou  mayest  well  add  love  for  Agnes  of  Buchan, 
as  well  as  friendship  for  her  brother.  Thinkest  thou  I 
would  deny  it — ^hide  it  ?  little  dost  thou  know  its  thrilling, 
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its  inspiring  power ;  little  canst  thou  know  how  I  glory  in 
ity  cherish,  linger  on  it  still.  But  wherefore  speak  thus  to 
thee,  thou  man  of  wickedness  and  blood.  I  love  thy  pure 
and  spotless  child,  rejoice  that  thou  didst  so  desert,  so  utterly 
n^Iect  her,  that  thou  couldst  no  more  leave  a  sliadow  on 
her  innocent  heart  than  a  cloud  upon  her  way.  I  love  her, 
^oryin  that  love,  and  what  is  it  to  thee  ?" 

"what  is  it  to  me  ?  that  a  child  of  the  house  of  Comyn 
dare  hold  commune  with  a  Bruce ;  that  thou  hast  dared  to 
love  a  daughter  of  my  house,  aye^  to  retain  her  by  thy  side 
a  willing  mistress,  when  all  others  of  her  sex  forsook  tiiee — 
what  is  it  to  me  ?  Did  not  to-morrow  give  thee  to  a  traitor's 
doom,  thy  blood  should  answer  thee ;  but  as  it  is,  villain  and 
slave,  give  her  to  me — ^where  is  her  hiding-place  ?  speak,  or 
the  torture  shall  wring  it  from  thee." 

"Thinkest  thou  such  threats  will  in  aught  avail  thee?' 
calmly  replied  Nigel.  "  Thou  knowest  not  the  Bruce. 
Agnes  is  no  longer  a  Comyn,  no    longer    subject   to  thy 

Kardianship.  The  voice  of  God,  the  rites  at  the  altar's  foot, 
ve  broken  every  link,  save  that  which  binds  her  to  her 
husband.  She  is  mine,  before  God  and  man  is  mine— mine 
own  faithfiil  and  lawful  wife  1 " 

"  Thou  liest,  false  villain  ! "  furiously  retorted  Buchan. 
"  The  church  shall  undo  these  bonds,  shall  give  her  back  to 
the  father  she  had  thus  insulted.  She  shall  repent,  repent, 
with  tears  of  blood,  her  desertion  of  her  race.  Canst  thou 
protect  her  in  death,  thou  fool — canst  thou  still  cherish  and 
save  her,  thiukest  thou,  when  the  hangman  hath  done  his 
work?" 

"Aye,  even  then  she  will  be  cherished,  loved  for  Nigel's 
sake,  and  for  her  own  ;  there  will  be  faithful  friends  around 
her  to  protect  her  from  thee  still,  tyrant  !  Thou  canst  not 
break  the  bonds  that  bind  us;  thou  hast  done  no  father's 
part.  Forsaken  and  forgotten,  thy  children  owe  thee  no 
duty,  no  obedience ;  thou  canst  bring  forward  no  plea  to 
persecute  thy  child.  In  life  and  in  death  she  is  mine,  mine 
alone ;  the  power  and  authority  thou  hast  spurned  so  long 
can  no  longer  be  assumed  ;  the  love,  the  obedience  thou 
didst  never  heed,  nay,  trampled  on,  hath  been  transferred 
to  one  who  glories  in  them  both.  She  is  in  safety — slay, 
torture  as  thou  wilt,  I  tell  thee  no  more."  Fettered,  un- 
armed, firm,  undauntedly  erect,  stood  Nigel  Bruce,  gazing 
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with  curling  lip  and  flashing  eyes,  upon  his  foe.  The  foam 
had  gathered  on  the  earl's  lip,  ms  hand,  clenching  his  sword, 
had  trembled  with  passion  as  Nigel  spoke.  He  sought  to 
suppress  that  rage,  to  remember  a  puolic  execution  would 
revenge  him  infinitely  more  than  a  blow  of  his  sword,  but 
he  had  been  too  long  unused  to  control:  lashed  into  un- 

S'ovemable  fury  by  the  demeanour  of  Nigel,  even  more  than 
y  his  words,  the  sword  flashed  from  its  scabbard,  was 
raised,  and  fell — ^but  not  upon  his  foe,  for  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester suddenly  stood  between  them. 

"  Art  thou  mad,  or  tired  of  life,  my  Lord  of  Buchan  V*  he 
said.  "  Elnowest  thou  not  thou  art  amenable  to  the  law,  an 
thou  thus  deprivest  justice  of  her  victim  !  Shame,  shame 
my  lord ;  I  deemed  thee  not  a  midnight  murderer." 

''  Dar^  thou  so  speak  to  me  V  replied  Buchan,  fiercely ; 
"  by  eveiT  fiend  in  hell,  thou  shalt  answer  this !  Begone, 
and  meddle  not  with  that  which  concemeth  thee  nothing." 

"  It  doth  concern  me,  proud  earl,"  replied  Gloucester, 
standing  immediately  before  Nigel,  whose  emotion  at  observ- 
ing the  page  by  whom  he  was  accompained,  though  mo- 
mentary, must  otherwise  have  been  observed.  "  The  person 
of  the  prisoner  is  sacred  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  the 
mandate  of  his  sovereign  ;  on  thy  life  thou  darest  not  injure 
him — thou  knowest  that  thou  darest  not.  Do  thou  begone, 
ere  I  summon  those  who,  at  the  mere  mention  of  assault  on 
one  condemned,  will  keep  thee  in  ward  till  thou  canst  wreak 
thy  vengeance  on  naught  but  clay  ;  begone,  I  say !" 

"  I  will  not,"  sullenly  answered  the  earl,  unwillingly  con- 
scious of  the  truth  of  his  words  ;  "  I  will  not,  till  he  hath 
answered  me.  Once  more,"  he  added,  turning  to  Nigel  with 
a  demoniac  scowl,  '*  where  is  she  whom  thou  hast  dared  to 
call  thy  wife  ?  answer,  or  as  there  is  a  hell  beneath  us,  the 
torture  shall  wring  it  from  thee  !" 

"In  safety,  where  thine  arm  shall  never  reach  her," 
haughtily  answered  the  young  nobleman.  "  Torture  !  what 
wilt  thou  torture  the  senseless  clay  ?  Hence,  I  defy  thee ! 
Death  will  protect  me  from  thy  lawless  power;  death  will 
set  his  seal  upon  me  ere  we  meet  again." 

The  earl  muttered  a  deep  and  terrible  oath,  and  then  he 
strode  away,  coming  in  such  violent  contact  against  the 
slight  and  almost  paralysed  form  of  Gloucester's  page  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway,  as  nearly  to  throw  him  to  the  ground. 
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Nigel  sprang  forward,  but  was  held  back  with  a  gra^  dT 
iron  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  nor  did  he  relinquish  his 
hold  till  Buchan  had  passed  through  the  doorway,  till  the 
heavy  hinges  had  firmly  closed  again,  and  the  step  of  the 
departing  earl  had  entirely  fstded  in  distance. 

"  Now  then,  we  are  safe,"  he  said ;  "  thank  heaven  1" 
but  his  words  were  scarcely  heard,  for  the  page  had  bounded 
within  the  extended  arms  of  Nigel,  had  clung  so  closely  to 
his  heart,  he  could  feel  nothing,  see  nothing,  save  iliat 
slender  form ;  could  hear  nothing  but  those  deep,  agonixed 
sobs,  which  are  so  terrible  when  unaccompanied  by  the  re- 
lief of  tears.  For  a  while  Nigel  could  not  speak,  he  could 
not  utter  aught  of  comfort,  for  he  felt  it  not ;  that  moment 
was  the  bitterness  of  deatL 

"  Torture !  did  be  not  speak  of  torture  ?  will  he  not 
come  again  f  were  the  words  that  at  length  fell,  shud- 
deringly,  from  the  lips  of  Agnes.  **  Nige^  Nigel,  if  it 
must  be,  give  me  up ;  he  cannot  inflict  aught  more  of  misery 


now." 


Fear  not,  lady  ;  he  dare  not,"  hastily  rejoined  Glou- 
cester. "  The  torture  dare  not  be  administered  without 
consent  of  Edward,  and  that  now  cannot  be  obtained  ;  he  will 
not  have  sufficient — "  time,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  checked 
himself,  for  the  agonized  look  of  Agnes  told  mm  his  mean- 
ing was  more  than  sufficiently  understood.  "  Nigel,"  he 
added,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  snoulder, 
"Nigel,  my  noble,  gallant  friend — for  so  I  will  call  thee, 
though  I  sat  in  judgment  on  thee,  aye,  and  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  thy  sentence — ^shrink  not,  oh,  shrink  not  now.  I  saw  not 
a  quiver  on  thy  lip,  a  pallor  on  thy  cheek,  nay,  nor  faltering 
in  thy  step,  when  they  read  a  doom  at  which  I  have  marked 
the  bravest  blanch  ;  oh,  let  not  that  noble  spirit  fail  thee 


now." 


"  Gloucester,  it  shall  not !"  he  said,  with  suddenly  re- 
gained firmness,  as  supporting  Agnes  with  his  right  arm  he 
convulsively  wrung  the  hand  of  his  friend  with  the  other. 
"  It  was  but  the  sight  of  this  beloved  one,  the  thought — ^no 
matter,  it  is  over.  Agnes,  my  beloved,  my  own,  oh,  look 
on  me  !  speak,  tell  me  all  that  hath  befallen  thee  since 
they  tore  thee  firom  me,  and  filled  my  soul  with  darker 
dread  for  thee  than  for  myself.  To  see  thee  with  this  noble 
earl  is  enough  to  know  how  heavy  a  burden  of  gratitude  I 
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owe  him,  which  thou,  sweetest,  must  discharge.  Tet  speak 
to  me,  beloved  :  tell  me  all,  all." 

Emulating  his  cahnness,  remembering  even  at  that 
moment  her  promise  not  to  unman  him  in  the  mcnnent  of 
trial  by  vain  repinings,  Agues  complied  with  his  request. 
Q^tale  was  frequently  interrupted  by  those  terrible  6ob& 
which  seemed  to  threaten  annihilation,  but  Nigel  coula 
gather  from  it  so  much  of  tenderness  and  care  oa  the  part 
of  tiie  princess,  that  the  deepest  gratitude  fiOiled  his  heart 
and  spoke  in  his  impassioned  words. 

"  Tell  her,  oh,  teli  her,  if  the  prayers  of  the  dying  can  in 
aught  avail  her,  the  blessedness  of  heaven  shall  be  hem 
even  upon  earth  I"  he  exclaimed,  gazing  up  in  the  earl's  face 
with  eyes  that  spoke  his  souL  *'  Oh,  I  Imew  her  not,  when 
infomer  years  ][  did  but  retam  h;r  kindness  with  sUenoe 
and  reserve  ;  I  saw  in  her  little  more  than  the  daughter 
of  Edward.  Tell  her,  on  my  knees  I  beseech  her  pardon 
for  that  wrong;  in  my  last  prayers  I  shall  breathe  her 
name." 

"  And  wherefore  didst  thou  go  with  her  ?"  he  continued, 
on  Agnes  narrating  the  scene  between  the  princess  and  the 
king.  ''  Alas ;  my  gentle  one,  hadst  thou  not  endured 
enough,  that  thou  wouldst  harrow  up  thy  soul  by  hearing 
the  confirmation  of  my  doom  from  the  tyrant's  own  ruthless 
lips — didst  dream  of  pardon  ?  dearest,  no,  thou  couldst 
not." 

"  Nigel,  Nigel,  I  did,  even  at  that  moment,  though  they 
told  me  thou  wert  condemned,  that  nothing  could  save  thee  ; 
though  the  princess  besought  me  almost  on  her  knees  to 
spare  m3rself  this  useless  trial,  I  would  not  listen  to  her. 
I  would  not  believe  that  all  was  hopeless ;  I  dreamed  stiU, 
still  of  pardon,  that  Edward  would  listen  to  his  noble  child, 
would  forgive,  and  I  thought,  even  if  she  fisdled,  I  would  so 
plead  he  must  have  mercy,  he  would  listen  to  me  and  grant 
my  prayer.  I  did  dream  of  pardon,  but  it  was  vain,  vain  I 
Nigel,  Nigel,  why  did  my  voice  fail,  my  eye  grow  dim  ? 
I  might  have  won  thy  pardon  yet." 

"Beloved,  thou  couldst  not,"  he  answered,  mournfully. 
"  Mine  own  sweet  Agnes,  take  comfort,  'tis  but  a  brief  fore- 
well  ;  we  shall  meet  where  war  and  blood  and  death  can 
never  enter  more." 

"  I  know  it,  oh,  I  know  it,"  she  sobbed ;  "  but  to  part  thus, 
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to  lose  thee,  and  by  such  a  death,  oh,  it  is  hoirible,  most 
horrible !" 

"  Nay,  look  not  on  it  thus,  beloved ;  there  is  no  shame 
even  in  this  death,  if  there  be  no  shame  in  him  who- 
dies." 

"  Shame !"  she  repeated ;  ''  couldst  think  I  could  couple 
aught  of  shame  with  thee,  my  own?  even  this  dark 
fBkte  is  noble  when  borne  by  such  as  thee." 

Nigel  held  her  closer  to  his  heart,  and  for  his  sole  answer 
pressed  a  quivering  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  Gloucester,  who* 
nad  been  in  earnest  commune  with  the  sentinel  without  the 
door,  now  returned,  and  informed  him  that  the  soldier,  wha 
was  well  known  to  him  and  who  much  disliked  his  present 
watch,  had  willingly  consented  that  the  page  (whom 
Gloucester  had  represented  as  a  former  attendant  of  Sir 
NigeFs,  though  now  transferred  to  his  service^  should  re- 
main with  ms  former  master,  on  condition  tnat  the  earl 
would  come  for  him  before  the  priests  and  others  who 
were  to  attend  him  to  the  scaffold  entered  the  dungeon,  as 
this  departure  from  the  regular  prison  discipline,  shown  as 
it  was  to  one  against  whom  the  king  was  unusually  irritated, 
might  cost  him  his  head.  Gloucester  had  promised  faith- 
fuUy,  and  he  offered  them  the  melancholy  option  of  parting 
now,  or  a  few  sad  hours  hence. 

"  Let  me,  do  let  me  stay ;  Nigel,  my  husband,  send  me 
not  from  thee  now !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  sinking  at  his  feet 
and  clasping  his  knees.  "I  will  not  weep,  nor  moan,  nor 
in  aught  afHict  thee.  Nigel,  dearest  Nigel,  I  will  not  leave- 
thee  now." 

**  But  is  it  wise,  is  it  well,  my  best  beloved  ?  think,  if  in 
the  deep  anguish  of  to-morrow  thy  disguise  be  penetrated, 
thy  sex  discovered,  and  thy  cruel  father  claim  thee, 
dragging  thee  even  from  the  protection  of  the  princess — oh, 
the  bitterness  of  death  were  doubled  then !  Tnou  thinkest 
but  of  me,  mine  own,  but  thy  safety,  thy  future  peace  is- 
all  now  left  for  me." 

"Safety,  peace  —  oh,  do  not,  do  not  mock  me,  Ni^ 
— where  are  they  for  poor  Agnes,  save  in  her  husband's 
grave?  What  is  life  now,  that  thou  should*st  seek  to 
guard  it  ?  no,  no,  I  will  abide  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  send 
me  hence." 

"  But  to-morrow,  lady,  to-morrow,"  interposed  Gloucester^ 
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with  deep  commiseration.  "  I  would  not,  from  any  selfish 
fear,  shorten  by  one  minute  the  few  sad  hours  ye  may  yet 
pass  together,  but  bethink  ye,  I  dare  not  promise  to  shield 
thee  from  the  horror  of  to-morrow,  for  I  cannot.  Fearful 
scenes  and  sounds  may  pass  before  thee  ;  thou  mayest  come 
in  contact  with  men  from  whom  thou  wilt  shrink  in  horror^ 
and  though  thine  own  safebr  be  of  little  worth,  remember 
tiie  betrayal  of  thy  sex  and  rank  may  hurl  down  the  roycd 
vengeance  on  the  head  of  thy  protectress,  daughter  of 
Edward  though  she  be.  Canst  thou  be  firm — ^wilt  thou,  canst 
thou  await  the  morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Agnes,  the  wildness  of  her  former 
accents  subsiding  into  sJmost  solemnity ;  "  the  safety  of  thy 
noble  countess  shall  not  be  hazarded  through  me.  lieave  me 
with  my  husband,  add  but  this  last  mercy  to  the  many  thou 
hast  showered  on  me,  and  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on 
thee  and  thy  noble  wife  for  ever." 

She  raised  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  Gloucester,  much 
aflFected,  placed  hers  in  her  husband's,  and  wrung  them 
convulsivdy  together.  "  We  shall  meet  again,"  was  all  he 
trusted  his  voice  to  utter,  and  departed. 

The  hours  waned,  each  one  finding  no  change  in  the 
position  of  those  loving  ones.  The  arm  of  Agnes  twined 
around  the  neck  of  her  beloved,  her  brow  leaned  against 
his  bosom,  her  left  hand  clasped  his  right,  and  his  left  arm, 
though  fettered,  could  yet  fold  that  slender  waist,  could  yet 
draw  her  closer  to  him,  with  an  almost  unconscious  pressure  ; 
his  lips  repeatedly  pressed  that  pale  brow,  which  only 
moved  from  its  position  to  lift  up  her  eyes  at  his  entreaty 
in  his  face,  and  he  would  look  on  those  features,  lovely  still, 
despite  their  attenuation  and  deep  sorrow,  gaze  at  them 
with  an  expression  that,  spite  of  his  words  of  consoling 
love,  betrayed  that  the  dream  of  earth  yet  lingered ;  he 
could  not  close  his  eyes  on  her  without  a  thrill  of  agony, 
sharper  than  the  pang  of  death.  But  the  enthusiast  and 
the  patriot  spoke  not  at  that  hour  only  of  himself,  or  that 
dearer  self,  the  only  bein^  he  had  loved.  He  spoke  of  his 
country,  aye,  and  less  dej^ored  the  chains  which  bound  her 
then,  than  with  that  prophetic  spirit  sometimes  granted  to 
the  departing,  dilated  on  her  future  glory.  He  conjured 
Agnes,  for  his  sake,  to  struggle  on  and  live ;  to  seek  his 
brother  and  tell  him  that,  save  herself,  Nigel's  last  thought. 
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last  prayer  was  his ;  that  standing  on  the  fadaik  of  etemil^^ 
tibe  mists  of  the  present  had  roUed  away,  he  saw  but  the 
fiitare— -Scotland  nee,  and  Bobert  her  beloved  and  migfalf^ 

king.. 

"  Bid  him  not  mourn  for  Nigel,"  he  said ;  "  bid  him  not 
waver  from  his  glorious  purpose,  because  so  many  of  his 
loved  and  noble  mends  must  fall — their  blood  is  their 
country's  ransom ;  tell  him,  had  I  a  hundred  lives,  I  would 
have  laid  them  down  for  him  and  for  my  country  as  dadly, 
as  unhesitatingly  as  the  one  I  now  resign ;  and  tell  him^ 
dearest,  how  I  loved  him  to  the  last,  how  the  recollection  of 
his  last  farewell,  his  fervent  blessing  lingered  with  me  to 
tibe  end,  ^ving  me  strength  to  stnve  for  him  and  die,  as 
becomes  his  brother ;  tell  him  I  glory  in  my  death — ^it  has 
no  shame,  no  terror,  for  it  is  for  nim  and  Scotland.  Wilt 
thou  remember  all  this,  sweet  love  ?  wilt  thou  speak  to  him 
these  words  ? " 

"  Trust  me  I  will,  all,  all  that  thou  hast  said ;  they  are 
written  here,"  placing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  "here,  and 
they  will  not  leave  me,  even  if  all  else  fail." 

"And  thou  wilt  say  to  him,  mine  own,  that  Nigel 
besought  his  love,  his  tenderness  for  thee,"  he  continued, 
losing  the  enthusiam  of  the  patriot  in  the  tenderness  of  the 
husband  ;  "  tell  him  I  look  to  him  in  part  to  discharge  the 
debt  of  love,  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  tnee ;  to  guard  thee,, 
cherish  thee  as  his  own  child.  Alas !  alas !  I  speak  as  if  thou 
must  reach  him,  and  vet,  beset  with  danger,  misery  as  thou 
art,  how  may  this  be  ? ' 

"  Fear  not  for  me ;  it  shall  be,  my  husband.  I  will  do  thy 
bidding,  I  will  seek  my  king,"  she  said,  for  when  comfort 
failed  for  him,  she  sought  to  give  it.  "  Hast  forgotten 
Dermid's  words  ?  he  would  be  near  me  when  I  needed  him, 
and  he  will  be,  my  beloved,  I  doubt  him  not." 

"  Could  I  but  think  so,  could  I  but  know  that  he  would 
be  near  to  shield  thee,  oh,  life's  last  care  would  be  at  an 
end/'  said  Nigel,  earnestly;  and  then  for  some  time  that 
sUence,  more  eloquent,  more  fraught  with  feeUng  in  such 
an  hour  than  the  most  impassioned  words,  fell  on  them  both. 
When  again  he  spoke,  it  was  on  a  yet  more  holy  theme  ;. 
the  thoughts,  the  dreams  of  heaven,  which  from  boyhood 
had  been  his,  now  found  vent  in  words  and  tones,  which 
thrilled  to  the  inmost  spirit  of  his  listener,  and  lingered 
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there,  when  all  other  sense  had  fled.  He  had  lived  in  an  era 
of  darkness.  Revelation  in  its  doctrines  belonged  to  the 
priests  alone;  fiedth  and  obedience  demanded  by  the  Yoice 
of  man  alone,  were  all  permitted  to  the  lai^,  and  spirits 
like  Nigel's  consequently  formed  a  natural  religion,  in  which 
they  lived  and  breathed,  hallowing  the  rites  which  they 
practised,  giving  scope  and  glory  to  their  faith,  ne 
pictured  the  world,  on  whose  threshold  he  now  stood, 
pictured  it,  not  with  a  bold  unhallowed  h^d,  but  as  the 
completion,  the  consummation  of  all  those  dim  whisperings 
of  joy  and  hope,  and  wisdom  which  had  engrossed  hm 
below — ^the  perfection  of  that  beauty,  that  lovelmess,  in  the 
material  and  immaterial,  he  had  yearned  for  in  vain  on 
earth. 

''And  this  world  of  incomparable  unshadowed  loveliness 
awaits  me,"  he  said,  the  superstition  of  the  a^e  mingling 
for  the  moment  with  thoughts  which  seemed  to  mark 
him  a  century  beyond  his  compeers  ;  "  purchased  by  that 
single  moment  of  suffering  called  death.  It  is  mine,  my 
beloved,  and  shall  be  thine,  and,  oh,  when  we  meet  there, 
how  trivial  will  seem  the  dark  woes  and  boding  cares  of 
earth.  I  have  told  thee  the  vision  of  my  vigil,  Agnes, 
my  beloved ;  again  I  have  seen  that  blessed  spirit,  aye, 
and  there  was  no  more  sadness  on  his  pale  brow,  nought, 
nought  of  earth — spiritualized,  etherealized.  He  hovered 
over  my  sleep,  and  with  a  smile  beckoned  me  to  the  glo-. 
rious  world  he  inhabits ;  he  seemed  to  call  me,  to  await  me, 
and  then  the  shrouding  clouds  on  which  he  lay  closed 
thicker  and  thicker  round  him,  till  nought  but  his  celestial 
features  beamed  on  me.  Agnes,  dearest,  best,  think  of  me 
thus,  as  blessed  eternally,  unchangeably,  as  awaiting  thee 
to  share  that  blessedness,  not  as  one  lost  to  thee,  beloved ; 
and  peace,  aye,  joy  e'en  yet  shall  smile  for  thee." 

**  Nigel,  Nigel,  are  there  such  things  for  the  desolate,  the 
lone  V  murmured  Agnes,  raising  her  pale  brow  and  looking 
despairingly  in  his  face.  Oh,  I  will  think  on  thee,  picture 
thee  in  tny  thrice-glorified  home,  but  it  will  be  with  all  of 
mortal  clindng  to  me  still,  and*  the  wild  yearnings  to  come 
to  thee  wiU  banish  all  of  peace.  Speak  not  such  words  to 
thy  poor  weak  Agnes,  my  beloved.  I  will  struggle  on  to 
bear  thy  message  to  my  sovereign ;  there  lies  my  path  when 
thou  art  gone,  darkness  envelopes  it  when  that   goal   ii 
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gained— I  have  no  future  now,  save  that  which  gives  me 
back  to  thee." 

He  could  not  answer,  and  then  again  tiiere  was  olenoe^ 
broken  only  by  the  low  voice  of  prayer.  They  knelt  to- 
{(ether  on  the  cold  stones,  he  raised  ner  cold  hands  with  his 
in  supplication ;  he  prayed  for  mercy,  pardon  for  himwelf, 
for  comfort,  strength  for  her  -  he  prayed  for  his  country  and 
her  king,  her  chained  and  sorrowing  sons,  and  the  Bolt, 
liquid  star  of  morning,  ^leamin^  forth  through  heavy  maases 
oi  murky  clouds  directiy  on  tnem  as  they  knelt^  appeared 
an  angel's  answer.  The  dawn  broke ;  bluer  and  bluer  be- 
came the  small  and  heavily-barred  casement^  clearer  and 
clearer  grew  the  damp  walls  of  the  dungeons,  and  mominf^ 
in  its  sunshine  and  gladness,  laughed  along  the  eartfi. 
Closer  and  closer  did  Agnes  cling  to  that  noble  heart,  but 
she  spoke  no  word.  "He  tarries  long — ^merciful  heaven, 
grant  he  be  not  detained  too  late  !"  she  heard  her  husband 
murmur,  as  to  himself,  as  time  waned  and  Gloucester  came 
not,  and  she  guessed  his  thoughts. 

"  I  care  not,"  she  answered,  in  a  voice  so  hollow,  he  shud- 
dered ;  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  even  to  the  scaflfold." 

But  Gloucester,  true  to  his  promise,  came  at  length ;  he 
was  evidently  anxious  and  disturbed,  and  a  few  hurried 
words  told  how  the  Earl  of  Berwick  had  detained  him  in  idle 
converse,  as  if  determined  to  prevent  any  private  interview 
with  the  prisoner;  even  now  the  officers  and  priests  were 
advancing  to  the  dungeons,  their  steps  already  reverberated 
through  the  passages,  and  struck  on  tne  heart  of  Agnes  as  a 
bolt  of  ice.  "  I  had  much,  much  I  wished  to  say,  but  even 
had  I  time,  what  boots  it  now  ?  Nigel,  worthy  brother  of  him 
I  so  dearly  loved,  aye,  even  now  would  die  to  serve,  fear 
not  for  the  treasure  thou  leavest  to  my  care  ;  as  there  is  a 
Qod  above  us,  I  will  guard  her  as  my  sister !  They  come — 
farewell,  thou  noble  heart,  thou  wilt  leave  many  a  foe  to 
mourn  thee  !"  The  voice  of  the  earl  quivered  with  emotion. 
Niffd  convulsively  pressed  his  extended  hand,  and  then  he 
folded  Agnes  in  his  arms ;  he  kissed  her  lips,  her  brow,  her 
cheek,  he  parted  those  clustering  curls  to  look  ac^ain  and 
yet  again  upon  her  face — pale,  rigid  as  sculptured,  marble. 
She  uttered  no  sound,  she  made  no  movement,  but  con^ 
sciousness  had  not  departed;  the  words  of  Gloucester  on 
the  previous  night  rung  in  her  ears,  demanding  control,  and 
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mechanically  she  let  her  arms  imloose  their  convulaiye 
grasp  of  Nigel,  and  permitted  the  earl  gently  to  lead  her  to 
the  door,  but  ere  it  opened,  she  tamed  again  to  look  on 
Nigel.  He  stood,  his  arms  clasped  in  that  convulsiYe  jpres- 
sure  of  agony,  his  every  feature  working  with  the  michi^ 
effort  at  control  with  the  last  struggle  of  the  mortal  ^elL 
With  one  faint  yet  thrilling  cry  she  bounded  back,  she 
threw  herself  upon  his  swelling  bosom,  her  lips  met  his  in 
one  last  lingermg  kiss,  and  Gloucester  tore  her  from  his 
arms,  they  passed  the  threshold,  another  minute  and  the 
officers,  and  guard,  and  priest  stood  within  the  dunceon, 
and  a  harsh,  rude  voice  bade  the  confessor  haste  to  shrive 
the  prisoner,  for  the  hour  of  execution  was  at  hand. 

Bearing  the  slight  form  of  the  supposed  page  in  his  arms, 
Gloucester  hastily  threaded  the  passages  leading  from  the 
dungeon  to  the  postern  by  whicn  he  had  intended  to  de- 

Et.  His  plan  had  been  to  rejoin  his  attendants  and  turn 
back  upon  the  city  of  Berwick  ere  the  execution  could 
take  place ;  a  plan  which,  from  his  detention,  he  already  found 
was  futile.  The  postern  was  closed  and  secured,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  to  a  gate  he  had  wished  most 
particularly  to  avoid,  knowing  that  it  opened  on  a  part  of 
the  court  which,  from  its  commanding  a  view  of  the  scaffold, 
he  justly  feared  would  be  crowded.  He  had  paused  but  to 
speak  one  word  of  encouragement  to  Agnes,  who,  with  a 
calmness,  appalling  from  the  rigidity  of  feature  which  ac- 
companied it,  now  stood  at  his  side ;  he  bade  her  only  hold 
by  his  cloak,  and  he  hoped  speedily  to  lead  her  to  a  place  of 
safety.  She  heard  him  and  made  a  sign  of  obedience.  They 
passed  the  gate  unquestioned,  traversed  an  inner  court,  and 
made  for  the  great  entrance  of  the  castle,  there,  unhappily, 
their  progress  was  impeded.  The  scaffold,  by  order  of  Ed- 
ward",  had  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  small  green 
ascent  exactly  opposite  the  prison  of  the  Countess  of  Bu- 
chan,  and  eictendmg  in  a  direct  line  about  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  right  of  tiie  castle  gates,  which  had  been  flung 
wide  open,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Berwick  might  witness 
the  death  of  a  traitor.  Already  the  courts  and  every  vacant 
space  was  crowded.  A  sea  of  human  heads  was  alone  visible, 
nay,  the  very  buttresses  and  some  pinnacles  of  the  castle, 
which  admitted  any  footing,  although  of  the  most  precarious 
kind,  had  been  appropriated.    The  youth,  the  extraordinary 
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beauty,  and  daring  conduct  of  the  prisoner  had  excited  an 
unimial  sensation  in  the  town,  and  tne  desire  to  mark  haw 
aach  a  spirit  would  meet  his  fate  became  irresistibly  in- 
tense, iuready  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  space  tot 
more,  yet  numbers  were  still  pouring  in,  not  only  moat 
completely  frustrating  the  intentions  of  the  Earl  oi  Okm- 
eester,  but  forciujor  him,  by  the  pressure  of  multitudes,  with 
them  towards  tne  scaflfold.  In  yain  he  stniggled  to  free 
himself  a  passage;  in  yain  he  haughtily  declar^  his  rank 
and  bade  the  presumptuous  serfe  give  way.  Some,  indeed 
fell  back,  but  uselessly,  for  the  crowds  behind  pushed  on 
those  before,  and  there  was  no  retreating,  no  possible 
means  of  escaping  from  that  sight  of  horror  which  Oloif- 
cester  had  designed  so  completely  to  ayoid.  In  the  agony  of 
disappointment,  not  a  little  mixed  with  terror  as  to  its 
e£fect8,  he  looked  upon  his  companion.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  change  upon  her  countenance,  lips,  cheeks,  brow, 
were  indeed  oloodless  as  marble,  and  as  coldly  still ;  her 
eyes  were  fascinated  on  the  scaffold,  and  they  moyed  not, 
quivered  not.  Even  when  the  figure  of  an  aged  minstrel,  in 
tne  garb  of  Scotland,  suddenly  stood  between  them  and  the 
dread  object  of  their  gaze,  their  expression  changed  not, 
die  placed  her  hand  in  his,  she  spoke  his  name  to  her  con- 
ductor, but  it  was  as  if  a  statue  was  suddenly  endowed  with 
voice  and  motion,  so  cold  was  the  touch  of  that  hand,  so 
sepulchral  was  that  voice;  she  motioned  him  aside  with  a 
gesture  that  compelled  obedience,  and  again  she  looked 
upon  the  scaffold.  The  earl  welcomed  the  old  man  gladly, 
for  the  tale  of  Agnes  had  already  prepared  him  to  receive 
him,  and  to  rely  on  his  care  to  convey  her  back  to  Scotland. 
Engrossed  with  his  anxiety  for  her,  and  whenever  that  per- 
mitted him,  speaking  earnestly  to  the  old  man,  Gloucester 
remained  wholly  unconscious  of  the  close  vicinity  of  one 
he  was  at  that  moment  most  desirous  to  avoid. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  the  moment  of  ungovernable 
rage,  had  indeed  flung  himself  on  horseback  and  galloped 
from  the  castle  the  preceding  night,  intending  to  seek  the 
king,  and  petition  that  the  execution  might  be  deferred  till 
the  torture  had  dragged  the  retreat  of  Agnes  from  Nigel's 
lips.  The  cool  air  of  night,  however,  had  had  the  effect  of 
so  far  dissipating  the  fumes  of  passion,  as  to  convince  him 
that  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  reach  Carlisle,  ob- 
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tain  an  interview  with  Edward  at  such  an  unseasonable 
hour,  and  return  to  Berwick  in  sufficient  time  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  diabolical  scheme.  He  let  the  reins  fall  on 
his  horse's  neck,  to  ponder,  and  finally  made  up  his  mind  it 
was  better  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  the  sentence 
of  the  prisoner  proceed  without  interruption ;  a  determinar 
tion  hastened  by  the  thought  that  should  he  die  under  the 
torture,  all  the  ignominy  and  misery  of  a>  public  execution 
would  be  eluded.  The  ni^ht  was  very  dark  and  misty,  the 
road  in  some  parts  passmg  through  woods  and  morasses, 
and  the  earl,  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  dark 
thoughts  to  attend  to  his  nath,  lost  the  track  and  wandered 
round  and  round,  instead  of  going  forward.  This  height- 
ened not  the  amiability  of  lus  previous  mood :  but  until 
dawn  his  efibrts  to  retrace  his  steps  or  even  discover  where 
he  was  were  useless.  The  morning,  however,  enabled  him 
to  reach  Berwick,  which  he  did  just  as  the  crowds  were 
pouring  into  the  castle  yard,  and  the  heavy  toll  of  the  bell 
announced  the  commencement  of  that  fatal  tragedy.  He 
hastily  dismounted  and  mingled  with  the  populace,  they 
bore  him  onward  through  another  postern  to  that  by  which 
the  other  crowds  had  impelled  Gloucester.  Finding  the 
space  before  them  already  occupied,  these  two  human 
streams,  of  course,  met  and  conjoined  in  the  centre  :  and  the 
two  earls  stood  side  by  side.  Gloucester,  as  we  have  said, 
wholly  unconscious  of  Buchan's  vicinity,  and  Buchan  watch- 
ing his  anxious  and  sorrowful  looks  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a  fiend,  revelling  in  his  being  thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides, 
and  compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  friend.  He 
watched  him  closely  as  he  spoke  with  the  minstrel,  but 
tried  in  vain  to  distinguish  what  they  said.  He  looked  on 
the  page  too,  and  with  some  degree  of  wonder,  though  he 
believed  it  only  mortal  terror  which  made  him  look  thus, 
natural  in  so  young  a  child ;  but  afterwards  that  look  was 
only  too  fatally  recced. 

Sleepless  and  sad  had  been  that  long  night  to  another  in- 
mate of  Berwick  Castle,  as  well  as  to  Nigel  and  his  Agnes. 
It  was  not  till  the  dawn  had  broken  that  the  Countess  of 
Buchan  had  sunk  into  a  deep  though  troubled  slumber,  for 
it  was  not  till  then  the  confused  sounds  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  erecting  the  scaffold  had  ceased.  She  knew 
not  for  whom  it  was  upraised,  what  noble  friend  and  gallant 
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patriot  would  there  be  sacrificed.  She  would  not,  could  not 
believe  it  was  for  Nigel ;  for  when  his  name  arose  in  her 
thoughts  it  was  shudderingly  repelled,  and  with  him  came 
the  thought  of  her  child — ^where,  oh,  where  was  she  ? — ^what 
would  be  her  fate  ?  The  tolling  of  the  bell  awoke  her  from 
the  brief  trance  of  utter  unconsciousuess  into  which,  from 
ffidiaustion,  she  had  fallen.  She  glanced  once  beneath  her. 
Hie  crowds,  the  executioner  at  his  post,  the  guard  already 
round  the  scaffold,  too  truly  told  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and 
though  her  heart  turned  sick  with  apprehension,  and  she  felt 
as  if  to  know  the  worst  were  preferable  to  the  hour  of  sus- 
pense, she  could  not  look  again,  and  she  would  have  sought 
the  inner  chamber,  and  enoeayour  to  close  both  ears  and  eyes 
to  all  that  was  passing  without,  when  the  Earl  of  Berwick 
suddenly  enterea,  and  harshly  commanded  her  to  stir  not 
from  the  cage. 

**  It  is  your  sovereign's  will,  madam,  that  you  witness  the 
hie  of  the  traitor  so  daring  in  your  cause,"  he  said,  as  with 
a  stem  grasp  he  forced  her  to  the  grating  and  retained  his 
hold  upon  her  arm ;  '*  that  you  may  behold  in  his  deserved 
fate  the  type  of  that  which  will  at  length  befall  the  yet 
blacker  traitor  of  his  name.  It  is  fitting  so  loyal  a  patriot 
as  thyself  should  look  on  a  patriot's  fate,  and  profit  thereby." 

"Aye,  learn  how  a  patnot  can  die — how,  when  his  life 
may  no  more  benefit  his  country  and  his  kin,  he  may  serve 
them  in  his  death,"  calmly  and  proudly  she  answered.  "  It 
is  well,  perchance  when  my  turn  cometh,  I  may  thank  thy 
master  for  the  lesson  now  rudely  forced  upon  me.  The 
hour  will  come  when  the  blood  that  he  now  so  unjustly 
sheds  shall  shriek  aloud  for  vengeance.  On  me  let  him 
work  his  will — 1  fear  him  not." 

"  Be  silent,  minion !  I  listen  not  to  thy  foul  treason," 
said  the  earl,  hoarse  with  suppressed  passion  at  the 
little  effect  his  sovereign's  mandate  produced,  when  he 
had  hoped  to  have  enforced  it  midst  sobs  and  tears ;  and 
she  was  silent,  for  her  eye  had  caught  one  face  amidst 
the  crowd  that  fascinated  its  gaze,  and  sent  back  the  blood, 
which  had  seemed  to  stagnate  when  the  idea  that  it  was 
indeed  Nigel  now  about  to  suffer  had  been  thus  rudelv 
thrust  upon  her — sent  it  with  such  sudden  revulsion  througa 
its  varied  channels,  that  it  was  only  with  a  desperate 
struggle  she  retained  her  outward  calmness,  and  then  ^e 
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stood,  to  the  eye  of  Berwick,  proud,  dignified,  collected, 
seemingly  so  cold,  that  he  doubted  whether  aught  of  feeUnfl^ 
could  remain,  or  marvelled  if  the  mandate  of  Edward  haa 
indeed  power  to  inflict  aught  of  pain.  But  within — oh, 
the  venest  tyrant  must  have  shuddered,  could  he  have 
known  the  torture  there  :  she  saw,  she  recognised  her  child ; 
she  read  nought  but  madness  in  that  chiselled  gaze  ;  she  saw 
at  a  glance  there  was  no  escaping  from  beholding,  to  the 
dreadml  end,  the  fato  of  her  beloved ;  before,  behind,  on 
every  side,  the  crowds  pressed  round,  yet  from  the  slightly 
elevated  position  of  the  scaffold,  failing  to  conceal  it  from 
her  ^aze.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  she  perceived  close  at 
her  side,  as  if  protecting  her  :  but  if  indeed  she  was  under 
his  care,  how  came  she  on  such  a  spot,  at  such  a  time  ?— did 
he  know  her  sex,  or  only  looked  on  her  as  a  favoured  page  of 
Nigel's,  and  as  such  protected  ?  Yet  would  not  the  anguish 
of  that  hour  betray  her  not  alone  to  him,  but  to  that  dark 
and  cruel  man  whom  she  also  marked  beside  her,  and  who, 
did  he  once  know  her,  would  demand  the  right  of  a  father, 
to  give  her  to  his  care  ?  and  oh,  how  would  that  right  be 
exercised!  would  the  murderer  of  his  son,  his  heir,  have 
pity  on  a  daughter  ?  But  it  would  be  a  vain  effort  to  picture 
the  deep  anguish  of  that  mother's  heart,  as  in  that  dread 
moment  she  looked  upon  her  child,  knowing,  feeling  her 
might  of  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  her  own ;  well-nigh 
suffocatod  with  the  wild  veaming  to  fold  her  to  her  mator^ 
bosom,  to  bid  her  weep  tnere,  to  seek  to  comfort,  to  soothe, 
by  minding  her  tears  with  hers,  to  protect,  to  hide  her  misery 
firom  all  save  her  mother's  eye — ^to  feel  this  till  every  pulse 
throbbed  as  to  threaten  her  with  death,  and  yet  to  breathe 
no  word,  to  give  no  sign,  that  such  things  were,  lest  she 
should  endanger  that  precious  one  still  more.  She  dared 
not  breathe  one  question  of  the  many  crowding  on  her 
heart,  she  could  but  gaze  and  feel.  She  had  thought,  when 
they  told  her  that  her  boy  was  dead,  that  she  had  caused  his 
death,  there  was  little  more  of  misery  fate  could  weave,  but 
at  that  moment  even  Alan  was  forgotten.  It  was  her  own 
wretchedness  she  had  had  then  to  bear,  for  he  was  at  rest ; 
but  now  it  was  the  anguish  of  that  dearer  self,  her  sole  re- 
maining child — and  oh,  a  mother's  heart  can  better  bear 
its  individual  woes  than  those  which  crush  a  daughter  to  the 
earth. 
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A  sudden  rush  amidst  the  crowd,  where  a  moyemeiit 
could  take  place,  the  heavy  roll  of  mu£9ed  drums,  and  the 
yet  deeper,  more  wailing  toll  of  the  funeral  bell,  announced 
that  the  prisoner  had  left  the  dungeon,  and  irresistiUy  the 
gaie  of  the  countess  turned  from  her  child  to  seek  him ; 
perchance  it  was  well,  for  the  preservation  of  her  composure^ 
that  the  intervening  crowd  prevented  her  beholding  him 
till  he  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  for  hardly  could  she  have 
borne  unmoved  the  si^ht  of  that  noble  and  gallant  form — 
beloved  alike  as  the  fnend  of  her  son,  the  betrothed  of  her 
daughter,  the  brother  of  her  king — degraded  of  all  insignia 
of  rank,  chained  to  the  hurdle,  and  dragged  as  the  com- 
monest, the  vilest  criminal,  exposed  to  the  mocking  gaze  of 
thousands,  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  saw  him  not 
thus,  and  therefore  she  knew  not  wherefore  the  features 
of  Agnes  had  become  yet  more  rigid,  bore  yet  more  the 
sembmnce  of  chiselled  marble.  He  stood  at  length  upon 
the  scaffold,  as  calmly  majestic  in  his  bearing  as  if  he  had 
borne  no  insult,  suffered  no  indignity.  His  beautiful  hair 
had  been  arranged  with  care  on  either  side  his  face,  and 
still  fell  in  its  long,  rich  curls  about  his  throat,  and  so 
beautiful,  so  holy  was  the  expression  of  his  perfect  features 
that  the  assembled  crowds  nushed  their  very  breath  in 
admiration  and  in  awe ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  heaven  on  whose 
threshold  he  stood  had  already  fixed  its  impress  on  his 
brow.  Every  eye  was  upon  him,  and  all  perceived  that 
holy  calmness  was  for  one  brief  minute  disturbed ;  but  none, 
save  three  of  those  who  marked  it,  knew  or  even  guessed 
the  cause.  The  countess  had  watched  his  glance,  as  at  first 
composedly  it  had  wandered  over  the  multitude  beneath 
and  around  him,  and  she  saw  it  rest  on  that  one  face,  which 
in  its  sculptured  misery  stood  idone  amidst  thousands,  and 
she  alone  nerceived  the  start  of  agony  that  sight  occasioned, 
but  speedily  even  that  emotion  passed  ;  he  looked  &om  that 
loved  face  up  to  the  heaven  on  which  his  hopes  were  fixed, 
in  whose  care  for  her  he  trusted,  and  that  look  was  prayer. 
She  saw  him  as  he  knelt  in  prayer,  undisturbed  by  the 
clang  of  instruments  still  kept  up  around  him  ;  she  saw  him 
rise,  and  then  a  deadly  sickness  crept  over  her  every  limb, 
a  thick  mist  obscured  her  sight,  sense  seemed  on  the  point 
of  deserting  her,  when  it  was  recalled  by  a  sound  of  horror, 
a  shriek  so  wild,  so  long,  so  thrilling,  the  rudest  spirit  midst 
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those  multitudes  shrunk  back  appalled,  and  crossed  them- 
selves in  terror ;  on  one  ear  it  fell  ^nth  a  sense  of  agony  almost 
equal  to  that  from  whence  it  came — the  mother  recognised 
the  Yoice,  and  feelinff,  sight,  hearing  as  by  an  electric  spell 
returned.  She  looked  forth  again,  and  though  her  eye  cau^^t 
the  noble  form  of  Nigel  Bruce  yet  quivering  in  the  air,  she 
shrunk  not,  she  sickened  not,  for  its  gsae  sought  her  child ; 
she  had  disappeared  from  the  place  ^e  had  occupied.  She 
saw  the  Ban  of  Gloucester  making  a  rapid  way  through 
the  dispersing  crowds,  a  sudden  gust  blew  aside  ms 
wrapping-cloak,  the  face  of  her  child  was  exposed  to  her 
view,  there  was  a  look  of  death  upon  her  brow,  and  if  the 
Earl  of  Berwick  had  lingered  to  note  whether  indeed  this 
scene  of  horror  would  pass  unnoticed,  unfelt  by  his 
prisoner,  he  was  gratified  at  length,  for  Isabella  of  Budian 
lay  senseless  on  her  prison  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"  And  she  is  in  safety,  Gilbert  ?  "•  inquired  the  Princess 
Joan,  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  execution, 
lifting  her  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to  her  husband's  face. 
They  were  sitting  alone  in  their  private  apartments,  secured 
frx)m  all  intruders,  by  a  page  stationed  in  the  ante-room; 
and  the  earl  had  been  relating  some  important  particulars 
of  the  preceding  day. 

"I  trust  in  heaven  she  is,  and  some  miles  ere  now  on 
her  road  to  Scotland,"  was  his  answer.  "I  fear  for  nothing 
save  for  the  beautiful  mind  that  fragile  shell  contains; 
alas !  my  Joan,  I  fear  me  that  has  gone  for  ever." 

"  Better,  oh,  better,  then,  that  fainting  fit  had  indeed  been 
death,"  she  said,  **  that  the  thread  of  life  had  snapped  than 
twisted  thus  in  madness.  Yet  thou  sayest  her  purpose 
seemed  firm,  her  intellect  clear,  in  her  intense  desire  to 
reach  Scotland.  Would  this  be,  thinkest  thou,  were  they 
disordered?" 

"  I  think  yes ;  for  hadst  thou  seen,  as  I,  the  expression 
of  countenance,  the    unearthly  calmness  with  which   this 
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desire* was  enforced^  the  constant  though  unconscious  repe- 
tition of  words  as  these,  '  to  the  king,  to  the  Idn^,  my  path 
lies  there,  he  bade  me  seek  him  ;  perchance  he  wiU  be  tnere 
to  meet  me/  thou  too  wouldst  feel  that,  when  that  goal  is 
gained,  her  husband's  message  ffiven,  sense  must  fail  or  life 
itself  depart.  But  once  for  a  few  brief  minutes  I  saw  that 
calmness  partly  fail,  and  I  indulged  in  one  faint  hope  she 
would  be  relieved  by  tears.  She  saw  old  Dermid  gaze  on 
her  and  weep ;  she  clung  to  his  neck,  her  features  worked 
convulsively,  and  her  voice  was  choked  and  broken,  as  she 
said, '  we  must  not  tarry,  Dermid,  we  must  not  wait  to  weep 
and  moan  ;  I  must  seek  King  Robert  while  I  can.  There  is  a  * 
fire  on  my  brain  and  heart,  which  will  soon  scorch  up  all 
memory  but  one;  I  must  not  wait  till  it  has  reached  his 
words,  and  burned  them  up  too — oh,  let  us  on  at  once ;'  but 
the  old  man's  kindly  woros  had  not  the  effect  I  hoped,  she 
only  shook  her  head,  and  then,  as  if  the  horrible  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  flashed  back,  a  convulsive  shuddering 
passed  through  her  frame,  and  when  she  raised  her  face 
from  her  hands  its  marble  rigidity  had  returned." 

"  Alas !  alas !  poor  sufferer,"  exclaimed  the  princess,  in 
heartfelt  sorrow,  **  I  fear  indeed,  if  such  things  be,  there  is 
little  hope  of  reason.  I  would  thou  hadst  conveyed  her 
here,  perchance  the  soothing  and  sympathy  of  one  of  her 
own  sex  had  averted  this  evil." 

"I  doubt,  my  kind  Joan,"  replied  her  husband;  "thy 
words  had  such  beneficial  power  before,  because  hope  had 
still  possession  of  her  breast,  she  hoped  to  the  very  last,  aye 
even  when  she  so  madly  went  with  thee  to  Edward,  now 
that  is  over ;  hope  is  crushed,  when  despair  has  risen.  Thou 
couldst  not  have  soothed  ;  it  would  have  been  but  wringing 
thy  too  kind  heart,  and  exposing  her  to  other  and  height- 
ened evils."  The  princess  looked  up  inquiringly.  "  Knowest 
thou  not  Buchan  hath  discovered  that  his  daughter  re- 
mained with  Nigel  Bnice,  as  liis  engaged  bride,  at  Kil- 
drummie,  and  is  even  now  seeking  her  retreat,  vowing 
she  shall  repent  with  tears  of  blood  her  connection  with  a 
Bruce  ?" 

I  did  not  indeed ;  how  came  this  ?" 
How  I   know  not,  save  tliat    it  was  reported   Buchan 
had  left  the  court,  on  a  mission  to  the  convent  where  the 
Countess  of  Carrick  and  her  attendants  are  immured,  and 
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in  all  probability  learnt  this  important  fact  from  th^m.  I 
only  know  that  at  the  instant  I  entered  the  prisoner's  dnn- 
geon,  Buchan  was  demanding,  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  incited  to  the  deadliest  fury  at  Nigel's 
oaring  avowal  that  Agnes  was  his  wife." 

"  Merciful  heaven  !   and  Agnes,  what  did  she  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  for  I  dared  not,  absolutely  dared  not  look 
upon  her  face.  Her  husband's  self-control  saved  her,  for 
he  stood  and  answered  as  calmly  and  collectedly  as  if 
indeed  she  were  in  the  safety  he  declared  ;  her  father 
brushed  by,  nay,  well-nigh  stumbled  over  her,  as  he  furi* 
ously  quitted  the  dungeon,  glared  full  at  her,  but  knew  her 
not.  But  I  dared  not  again  bring  her  here,  it  was  in  too  cloee 
vicinity  with  the  king  and  her  cruel  father,  fur  her  present 
state  of  mind  must  have  betraved  every  disguise." 

"  And  thinkest  thou  he  could  have  the  heart  to  injure  her, 
separated  as  she  is  by  death  from  the  husband  of  her 
love?" 

"  Aye,  persecute  her  as  he  hath  his  wife  and  son.  Joan,  I 
would  rather  lose  my  own  right  hand  than  that  unhappy 
girl  should  fall  into  her  father's  power.  Confinement 
indeed,  though  it  would  add  but  little  real  misery  to  her 
present  lot,  yet  I  feel  that  with  her  present  wild  yearnings 
to  rejoin  the  Bruce,  to  fulfil  to  the  very  utmost  her  hus- 
band's will,  it  would  increase  tenfold  the  darkness  round 
her ;  the  very  dread  of  her  father  would  unhinge  the  last 
remaining  link  of  intellect." 

Joan  shuddered.  "God  in  mercy  forefend  such  ill!"  she 
said,  fervently.  "  I  would  I  could  have  seen  her  once  again, 
for  she  has  strangely  twined  herself  about  my  heart,  but 
thou  hast  judged  wisely,  my  Gilbert,  her  safety  is  too  precious 
to  be  thus  idly  risked  ;  and  this  old  man,  canst  thou  so 
trust  him — will  he  guide  her  tenderly  and  well  ?" 

"Aye,  I  would  stake  my  life  upon  his  truth;  he  is  the 
seer  and  minstrel  of  the  house  of  Bruce,  and  that  would 
be  all-sufficient  to  guarantee  his  unwavering  fidelity  and 
skill.  He  has  wandered  on  foot  from  Scotland,  to  look  on 
his  beloved  master  once  again ;  to  watch  over,  as  a  guardian 
spirit,  the  fate  of  that  master's  devoted  wife,  and  he  will  do 
this,  I  doubt  not,  and  discover  Carrick's  place  of  retreat^ 
were  it  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  earth.  I  only 
dread  pursuit." 
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Pursuit !  and  by  whom  ?" 

By  her  father.  Men  said  he  was  close  beside  me 
during  that  horrible  hour,  though  I  saw  him  not ;  if  he 
observed  her,  traced  to  her  lips  that  maddened  shriek,  it 
would  excite  his  curiosity  quite  sufficiently  for  him  to  trace 
my  steps,  and  discovery  were  then  inevitable." 
"  But  did  he  do  this — ^hast  seen  him  since  V 
"  No,  he  has  avoided  me ;  but  still,  for  her  sake,  I  feur 
him.    I  know  not  how  or  when,  but  there  are  boding  whis- 

Crs  within  me  that  all  will  not  be  well.  Now  I  would 
ve  news  from  thee.     Is  Hereford  released  V* 

''Tes;  coupled  with  the  condition  that  he  enters  not  my 
jhiher's  presence  until  Easter.  He  is  deeply  and  justly 
hurt ;  but  more  grieved  at  the  change  in  his  sovereign  than 
angered  at  the  treatment  of  himself.' 

"  No  marvel  ;  for  if  ever  there  were  a  perfect  son  of 
chivalry,  one  more  feelingly  alive  to  its  smallest  point  of 
honour,  it  is  Humphrey  Bohun." 

So  spoke  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  uncon- 
scious that  he  himself  had  equal  right  to  a  character  so 
exalted ;  that  both  Scottish  and  English  historians  would 
emulate  each  other  in  handing  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
surrounded  by  that  lucid  halo  of  real  worth,  on  wnich  the 
eye  turns  again  and  again  to  rest  for  relief  from  the  darker 
minds  and  ruder  hearts  which  formed  the  multitude  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  duties  of  friendship  were  per- 
formed in  his  preservation  of  the  nerson,  and  constant 
and  bold  defence  of  the  character  of  tne  Bruce ;  the  duties 
of  a  subject,  in  dying  on  the  battle-field  in  service  for  his 
king. 

The  boding  prognostics  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  were 
verified  ere  that  day  closed.  While  still  in  earnest  converse 
with  his  countess,  a  messenger  came  from  the  king,  demand- 
ing their  instant  presence  in  his  closet.  The  summons  was 
so  unusual,  that  in  itself  it  was  alarming,  nor  did  the  sight 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  close  conference  with  the  monarch, 
decrease  their  fears.      As  soon  as  a  cessation   of  his  pains 

Einnitted  the  exertion,  Buchan  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
ng ;  the  issue  of  his  inquiries  after  his  daughter  de- 
manded, and  all  narrated  ;  his  interview  with  Sir  Nigel 
dwelt  upon  with  all  the  rancour  of  hate.  Edward  had  lis- 
tened without  making  any  observation  ;  a  twinkle  of  his  still 
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liright  eye,  an  expression  abont  the  lips  alone  betrapng 
that  he  not  only  neard  but  was  fonning  his  own  conda* 
sions  from  the  tale. 

"  And  you  have  no  clue,  no  thought  of  her  retreat  ?"  he 
asked,  at  length  abruptly,  when  the  earl  ceased. 

"Not  the  faintest,  yoar  grace.  Had  not  that  inter- 
fering Gloucester  come  between  me  and  my  foe,  I  had 
forced  it  frx)m  him  at  the  sharp  sword's  point." 

"  Gloucester — ^humph  !"  muttered  the  king.  "  Yet  an  so 
bloody  was  thy  purpose,  my  good  lord,  his  interference  did 
thee  no  ill.  How  was  the  earl  accompanied — was  he 
alone  V 

"If  I  remember  rightly,  alone,  your  grace.  No,  by  my 
fSuth,  there  was  a  pace  with  him  !" 

"  A  page — ^ha !  and  what  manner  of  man  was  he  V  ^ 

"  Man  T  your  highness,  say  rather  a  puny  stripling,  with 
far  more  of  the  woman  about  him  than  the  man." 

"  Ha  !"  again  uttered  the  king ;  "  looked  he  so  weakly — 
did  thy  fury  permit  such  keen  remark  f* 

"  Not  at  that  time,  your  highness ;  but  he  was,  with  Glou- 
cester, pompelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  this  black 
traitor;  and  he  looked  white,  statue-like,  and  uttered  a 
shriek,  forsooth,  likely  to  scare  back  the  villain's  soul  evm 
as  it  took  flight.  Gloucester  cared  for  the  dainty  brat,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  son  of  your  highness,  not  a  page  in  his 
household,  for  he  lifted  him  up  m  his  arms,  and  bore  him 
out  of  the  crowd." 

"  Humph !"  said  Edward  again,  in  a  tone  likely  to  have 
excited  curiosity  in  any  mind  less  obtuse  on  such  matters 
than  thalf  of  the  Scottish  earL  "  And  thou  sayest,"  he 
added,  after  some  few  minutes'  pause,  "  this  daring  traitor,  so 
lately  a  man,  would  tell  thee  no  more  than  that  thy  daughter 
was  his  wife,  and  in  safety — out  of  thy  reach  ?" 

Buchan  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  thou  hast  not  the  most  distant  idea  where  he  hath 
concealed  her  V 

"None  your  highness." 

"  Then,  I  will  tell  thee,  sir  earl ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  feel 
inclined  to  dash  out  thine  own  brains  with  vexation  at  letting 
thy  prey  so  slip  out  of  thy  grasp,  thou  art  not  the  man  1 
took  thee  for,'  and  Edward  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  startled 
<x)mpanion  with  a  glance  at  once  keen  and  malicious. 
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''The  T?hite  and  statue-looking  page,  with  more  of 
woman  about  him  than  the  man,  was  the  wife  of  this  rank 
villain,  Sir  Nigel  Bruce,  and  thy  daughter,  my  Lord  of 
Buchan.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  may,  perchance,  tell  thee 
more." 

The  earl  started  from  his  seat  with  an  oath,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  majesty  itself  could  not  restrain.  The  dullness  of 
his  brain  was  dissolved  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  the 
ghastly  appearance,  the  maddening  shriek,  the  death-like  fainl^ 
all  of  which  he  had  witnessed  in  Gloucester's  supposed  page, 
nay,  the  very  disturbed  and  anxious  look  of  the  earl  himself, 
gave  truth  and  life  to  Edward's  words,  and  he  struck  his 
clenched  fist  against  his  brow,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
royal  closet,  in  a  condition  as  frantically  disturbed  as  the 
monarch  could  possibly  have  desired  ^  and  then,  hastily  and 
almost  incoherently,  besought  the  kind's  aid  in  sifting  the 
matter  to  the  very  bottom,  and  obtainmg  repossession  of  his 
daughter,  entreatmg  leave  of  absence  to  seek  out  Glou- 
cester and  tax  him  with  the  fact. 

Edward,  whose  fury  against  the  house  of  Bruce — whether 
man,  woman,  or  child,  noble,  or  serf  belonging  to  thqm — ^had 
been  somewhat  soothed  by  the  ignominious  execution  of 
Nigel,  had  felt  almost  as  much  amused  as  angered  at  the 
ean's  tale,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  of  a  man,  whom  in  his 
inmost  heart  he  most  thoroughly  despised,  having  been  so 
completely  outwitted,  and  fer  the  time  so  foiled.  The  feud 
between  the  Comyn  and  the  Bruce  was  nothing  to  him, 
except  where  it  forwarded  his  own  interests.  He  had 
incited  Buchan  to  inquire  about  his  daughter,  simply 
because  the  occupation  would  remove  that  earl  t)ut  of  his 
way  for  a  short  time,  and  perhaps,  if  the  rumour  of  her  en- 
gagement with  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Bruce  were  true, 
set  another  engine  at  work  to  discover  the  place  of  their 
concealment.  The  moment  Buchan  informed  him  it  was  to 
Nigel  she  had  been  engaged,  with  Nigel  last  seen,  his 
acute  penetration  recalled  the  page  who  had  accompanied 
the  princess  when  she  supplicated  mercy,  and  had  he  heard  no 
more,  would  have  pointed  there  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. *  Incensed  he  was  and  deeply,  at  the  fraud  practised 
upon  him  at  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Gloucester  daring  to 
harbour,  nay,  protect  and  conceal  the  wife  of  a  traitor ;  but 
his  anger  was  subdued  in  part  by  the  belief  that  now  it  was 
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almost  impossible  she  could  escape  the  wardance  of  her 
father,  and  his  vengeance  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him  ;  nay,  when  he  recalled  the  face  and  the  Yoice, 
it  was  so  lUce  madness  and  death,  and  he  was,  moreoYer, 
80  convinced  that  now  her  husbaiid  was  dead  she  could 
do  him  no  manner  of  harm,  that  he  inwardly  and  almost 
unconsciously  hoped  she  might  eventually  escape  her 
fftther's  power,  although  he  composedly  promised  the  earl  to 
exercise  his  authority,  and  give  him  t£e  royal  warrant  for 
the  search  and  committal  of  her  person  wherever  she  mi^t 
be.  Anger,  that  Gloucester  and  his  wife  should  so  have 
dared  his  sovereign  power,  was  now  the  prevailing  feeling, 
and  therefore  was  it  he  commanded  their  presence,  deter- 
mined to  question  them  himself,  rather  thim  thy)ugh  the 
still  enraged  Buchan. 

Calmly  and  collectedly  the  noble  pair  received  alike  the 
displeasure  of  their  sovereign  and  the  ill-concealed  fury  of 
Buchan.  They  neither  denied  the  charge  against  them  nor 
equivocated  in  their  motives  for  their  conduct,  alarmed 
they  were  indeed  for  the  unhappy  Agnes;  but  as  denial 
ana  concealment  were  now  alike  impossible,  and  could 
avail  her  nothing,  they  boldly,  nay,  proudly  acknowledged 
that  which  they  had  done,  and  openly  rejoiced  it  had  been 
theirs  to  give  one  gleam  of  comfort  to  the  dying  Nigel, 
by  extending  protection  to  his  wife. 

"And  are  ye  not  traitors — ^bold,  presuming  traitors — de- 
serving the  cnastisement  of  such,  bearding  me  thus  in  my 
very  palace  f*  wrathfully  exclaimed  Edward.  "  Know  ye 
not  both  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  treason,  aye,  treason — 
and  fear  ye  to  brave  us  thus  ?' 

"My  liege,  we  are  no  traitors,  amenable  to  no  such 
charge,'*  calmly  answered  Gloucester;  "far,  far  more 
truly,  faithfully,  devotedly  your  grace's  subjects  than  many 
of  those  who  had  shrunk  from  an  act  as  this.  That  in  so 
doing  we  were  likely  to  incur  your  royal  displeasure,  we  ac- 
knowledge with  deep  regret  and  sorrow,  and  I  take  it  no 
shame  thus  on  my  Knees  to  beseech  your  highness's  in- 
dulgence for  the  fault ;  but  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  chastise- 
ment, we  are  ready  to  submit  to  it,  denying,  however,  all 
graver  charge  than  that  of  failing  in  proper  deference  to 
your  grace." 

''  Ail  other  charge !   By  St.  Edward,  is  not  that  enough  V* 
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answered  the  king,  but  in  a  mollified  tone.  ''  And  thou, 
minion,  thou  whom  we  deemed  the  yeiy  para^n  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  hast  thou  aught  to  say  ?  Bid  not  thj 
Hps  frame  falsehood,  and  thy  bold  looks  confirm  it  f* 

"  My  father,  my  noble  utther,  pardon  me  that  in  this  I 
erred,"  answeied  Joan,  kneeling  by  his  side,  and,  deflfdte 
his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  clasping  nis  hand  and  covering  it 
with  kisses ;  ''  yet  I  spoke  no  falsehood,  uttered  nau^^ 
which  was  not  truth.  She  was  ill  and  weakly  ;  she  was 
well-nigh  maddened  from  scenes  and  sounds  of  blood.  I 
had  be^ught  her  not  to  attend  me,  but  a  wife's  agony  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  if  we  had  refused  her  the  protection 
she  so  wildly  craved,  had  discovered  her  person  to  your 
highness,  .would  it  have  availed  thee  aught  ?  a  being,  yoiui^ 
scarce  past  her  childhood — ^miserable,  maddened  well-ni^ 
to  deatn,  her  life  wrapt  up  in  her  husband's,  whidi  was 
forfeited  to  thee." 

"  The  wife  of  a  traitor,  the  offspring  of  a  traitress,  con- 
nected  on  every  side  with  treason,  and  canst  ask  if  her  de- 
tention  would  have  availed  us  aught  ?  Joan,  Joan,  thy 
defence  is  but  a  weak  one,"  answered  the  king,  sternly, 
but  he  called  her  *'  Joan,"  and  that  simple  word  thrilled  to 
her  heart  the  voice  of  former  years,  and  her  father  felt  a 
sudden  gush  of  tears  fall  on  the  hand  he  had  not  withdrawn, 
and  vainly  he  struggled  against  the  softening  feelincs  those 
tears  haa  wrought.  It  was  strange  that,  angered  as  he 
really  was,  the  better  feelings  of  Edward  should  in  such 
a  moment  have  so  completely  gained  the  ascendency. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  proof  against  the  contrast  before  him, 
presented  in  the  persons  of  Buchan  and  Gloucester;  the 
Dase  villainy  of  the  one,  the  exalted  nobility  of  the  other, 
alike  shone  forth  the  clearer  from  their  unusually  dose 
contact.  In  general,  Edward  was  wont  to  deem  these 
softening  emotions  foolish  weaknesses,  which  he  would 
banish  by  shunning  the  society  of  all  those  who  could  call 
them  forth.  Their  candid  acknowledgement  of  having  de- 
served his  displeasure,  and  submission  to  his  will,  however, 
so  soothed  his  self-love,  his  fondness  for  absolute  power, 
that  he  premitted  them  to  have  vent  but  little  restraint. 
Agnes  might  have  been  the  wife  of  a  traitor,  but  he  was 
out  of  Edward's  way ;  the  daughter  of  a  traitress,  but  she 
was  equally    powerless ;  linked  with  treason,  but  too  much 
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crushed  by  her  own  miseij  to  be  sensible  of  aught  ebe. 
Sorely  she  was  too  insignmcant  for  him  to  persevere  in 
wrath^  and  alienate  by  unmerited  severity  yet  more  the 
hearts  which  at  such  moments  he  felt  he  valued,  despite  his 
every  effort  to  the  contrary. 

So  powerfully  was  he  worked  upon,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ill-restrained  fury  of  Buchan,  it  was  possible  the 
subject  would  have  been  in  the  end  peaceably  dismissed  ; 
but  on  that  earl's  reminding  him  of  his  royal  word,  the  king 
commanded  Gloucester  to  deliver  up  his  charge  to  her 
ri^tful  guardian,  and  all  the  past  should  be  for- 
given. The  earl  quietly  and  respectfult^  replied  he 
could  not,  for  he  knew  not  where  she  was.  Wrath  gathered 
on  Edward's  brow,  and  Buchan  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  : 
but  neither  the  royal  commands  nor  Buchan's  muttered 
threats  and  oaths  of  vengeance  could  elicit  from  Gloucester 
more  than  that  she  had  set  off  to  return  to  Scotland  with 
an  aged  man,  not  three  hours  after  the  execution  had  taken 
place.  He  had  purposely  avoided  all  inquiries  as  to  their 
intended  route,  and  therefore  not  any  cross-questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  king  caused  him  to  waver  in  the  smallest 
point  from  his  original  tale,  or  afforded  any  evidence  that  he 
Knew  more  than  he  said. 

"  Qet  thee  to  Sir  Edward  Cunningham,  my  Lord  of 
Buchan,  and  bid  him  draw  up  a  warrant  for  the  detention 
and  committal  of  these  two  persons  wherever  they  may 
be,"  the  king  said,  ''and  away  with  thee,  and  a  trustv 
troop,  with  all  speed  to  Berwick.  Make  inquiries  of  all 
who  at  that  particular  hour  passed  the  gates,  and  be  assured 
thou  wilt  find  some  clue.  Take  men  enough  to  scour  the 
country  in  all  directions;  provide  them  with  an  exact  do* 
scription  of  the  prisoners  they  seek,  and  tarry  not,  and  thou 
wilt  yet  gain  tny  prize ;  living  or  dead,  we  resign  all  our 
right  over  her  person  to  thee,  and  give  thee  power,  as  her 
father,  to  do  with  her  what  may  nlease  thee  best.  Away 
with  thee,  my  lord,  and  heaven  speea  thee  !" 

"My  liege  and  father,  oh,  why  hast  thou  done  this?" 
exclaimed  the  princess,  imploringly,  as,  with  a  low  obeisance 
to  the  king  and  a  gesture  of  triumph  at  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, Buchan  departed.  "Hath  she  not  borne  misery 
enough !" 

"  Nay,  we  do  but  our  duty  to  our  subjects  in  aiding 
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&ihers  to  repress  rebellious  children/'  replied  the  king. 
^Of  a  troth,  fair  dame  of  Gloucester,  thy  principles  of 
filial  duty  seem  somewhat  as  loose  and  light  as  those  which 
counselled  abetting,  protecting,  and  couching  the  partner 
of  a  traitor.  Woaldst  have  us  refuse  Buchan's  most 
&therly  desire  ?  Surely  thou  wouldst  not  part  him  from 
his  child  r 

"For  ever  and  for  ever!"  exclaimed  the  princess,  fer- 
vently. '*  Great  God  in  heaven,  that  such  a  oeing  should 
call  that  monster  father,  and  owe  him  the  duty  of  a  child ! 
But,  oh,  thou  dost  but  jest,  my  father ;  in  mercy  recall  that 
warrant — expose  her  not  to  wretchedness  as  this ! 

"Peace,"  replied  the  kin^,  sternly.  "As  thou  valuest 
thine  own  ana  thy  husbands  liberty  and  life,  breathe  not 
another  syllable,  speak  not  another  word  for  her,  or  double 
misery  shall  be  her  portion.  We  have  shown  enough  of 
mercy  in  demanding  no  fiEuiJier  punishment  for  that  which 
jre  have  done,  than  that  for  ten  dajrs  ye  remain  prisoners  in 
your  own  apartments.  Answer  not;  we  will  have  no  more 
of  this." 

The  Earl  of  Buchan,  meanwhile,  had  made  no  delay  in 
gaining  the  necessary  aids  to  his  plan.  Ere  two  hours 
passed,  he  was  on  his  road  to  Berwick,  backed  with  a  stout 
Dody  of  his  own  retainers,  and  bearing  a  commission  to  the 
Earl  of  Berwick  to  provide  him  w:^th  as  many  more  as  he 
desired.  He  went  first  to  the  hostelry  near  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where  he  remembered  Gloucester  had  borne  the 
supposed  page.  There  he  obtained  much  desirable  infor- 
mation, an  exact  description  of  the  dress,  features,  and  ap- 
pearance of  both  the  pace  and  his  companion  ;  of  the  former 
indeed  he  recollected  all-sufficient,  even  had  the  description 
been  less  exact.  The  old  minstrel  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  within  the  hostel,  and  consequently  enabled  Buchan 
to  obtain  information  from  various  sources,  all  of  which 
agreed  so  well  that  he  felt  sure  of  success. 

Backed  by  the  warrant  of  Edward,  he  went  to  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  town,  obtained  four  or  five  technically 
dravm-np  descriptions  of  the  prisoners,  and  introsted  them 
to  the  difierent  officers,  who,  with  bands  of  fifirv  men,  he 
commanded  to  search  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country 
round  Berwick,  in  various  directions.  He  himself  disco- 
yering  they  had  passed  through  the  Scotch  gate  and  ap- 
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a  fiiYOTuable  opportunity  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  oaoe 
more  upraise  his  standard.  This  news  had  been  most  re- 
ligiously and  strictly  preserved  a  secret  amid  the  few  £Edth- 
ftu  adherents  of  the  Bruoe^  who  perhaps  spoke  yet  more 
as  they  hoped  than  as  a  tact  well  founded. 

For  some  days  their  way  had  been  more  £Ettiguing  than 
dangerous,  for  though  the  country  was  overrun  with  ^glish, 
a  minstrel  and  a  page  were  objects  far  too  insignificant,  in 
tiie  present  state  of  excitement,  to  meet  with  either  detention 
or  notice.  Not  a  week  had  passed,  however,  before  m* 
mours  of  Buchan's  parties  reached  the  old  man's  ears,  and 
filled  him  with  anxiety  and  dread.  The  feverish  restless- 
ness of  A^es  to  advance  yet  quicker  on  their  way,  pre- 
daded  all  idea  of  halting,  save  in  woods  and  caverns,  till 
the  danger  had  passed.  Without  informing  her  of  all  he 
had  heard,  and  the  danger  he  apprehended,  he  endea- 
voured to  avoid  all  towns  and  vilh^^ ;  but  the  heavy 
rains  which  had  set  in  rendered  their  path  throng  tlie 
countnr  yet  more  precarious  and  uncertain,  and  often 
compelled  him  most  imwillindy  to*  seek  other  and  better 
shelter.  At  Strathaven  he  became  conscious  that  their 
dress  and  appearance  were  strictly  scrutinized,  and  some 
remarks  that  he  distmguished  convinced  him  that  Buchan 
had  either  passed  through  that  town,  or  was  lingering  in  its 
neighbourhood  still.  Turning  sick  with  apprehension,  the 
old  man  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  the  hostel,  where  he 
had  left  Agnes,  and  found  her,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
departure,  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sleep  or  stupor  from  ex- 
haustion, from  which  he  could  not  bear  to  arouse  her. 
Watching  her  for  some  little  time  in  silence,  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  whispering  voices,  only  separated  from 
him  by  a  thin  paction.  They  recounted  and  compared  one 
by  one  the  dress  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  himself  and 
his  companion,  seeming  to  compare  it  with  a  written  list 
Then  followed  an  argument  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  arrest  their  progress  at  once,  or  send  on  to  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  who  was  at  a  castle  only  five  miles  dis- 
tant. How  it  was  determined  Dermid  knew  not,  for  the 
voices  faded  in  the  distance  ;  *  but  he  had  heard  enough,  and 
it  seemed  indeed  as  if  detention  and  restraint  were  at  length 
at  hand.  What  to  do  he  knew  not.  Night  had  now  some 
hours  advanced,  and  to  attempt  leaving  the  hostel  at  such 
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JA  unseasonable  hour*  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to 
confirm  suspicion.  All  seemed  at  rest  within  the  establish- 
ment; there  was  no  sound  to  announce  that  a  messenger 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  earl^  and  he  determined  to  await 
as  calmly  as  might  be  the  dawn. 

The  first  streak  of  lights  however,  was  scarce  Tisible  in 
the  east  before,  openly  and  loudly,  so  as  to  elude  all  af^iear- 
snce  of  flight,  ne  declared  his  intention  of  pursuing  his 
journey,  as  the  weather  had  already  detained  them  too  long. 
He  called  on  the  hostess  to  receive  her  reckoning,  com* 
manded  the  mules  to  be  saddled,  all  of  which  was  done,  to 
his  surprise,  without  comment  or  question,  and  they  de- 
parted unrestrained;  the  old  man  too  much  overjoyed  at 
tins  unexpected  escape  to  note  that  they  were  followed  by 
two  Englishmen,  the  one  on  horseback,  the  other  on  foot 
Anxiety  indeed  had  still  possession  of  him,  for  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  words  he  had  overheard  with  their  ^uiet 
departure  ;  but  as  the  day  passed  and  they  plunged  thicker 
and  thicker  in  the  woods  of  Garrick,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  pursuit,  or  even  of  a  human  form,  he  hailed  with  joy  a 
solitary  house,  and  believed  the  danger  passed. 

The  inmates  received  them  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
the  order  for  their  detention  had  evidently  not  reachea  them, 
and  Dermid  determined  on  waiting  quietly  there  till  the 
exhausted  strength  of  his  companion  should  be  recruited, 
and  permit  them  to  proceed.  An  hour  and  more  passed  in 
cheerful  converse  with  the  aged  couple  who  owned  the 
house,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  servants, 
were  its  sole  inhabitants.  The  tales  of  the  minstrel  were 
called  for  and  received  with  a  glee  which  seemed  to  make 
all  his  listeners  feel  youn^  again.  Agnes  alone  sate  apart ; 
her  delicate  firame  and  evident  exhaustion  concealing 
deeper  ^  sufferings  from  her  hosts,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  seeking  to  alleviate  her  fatigue  and  give  bodily 
comfort,  if  they  could  offer  no  other  consolation.  Leaning 
back  in  a  lar^e  settle  in  the  chimney  comer,  she  had 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  cheerful  sociabiUty  around  her, 
when  suddenly  she  arose,  and  advancing  to  Dermid,  laid  a 
trembling  hand  on  his  arm.     He  looked  up  surprised. 

'*  Hist !"  she  murmured,  throwing  back  the  hair  from  her 
damp  brow.     "  Hear  ye  no  sound  ? 

All  listened  for  a  time  in  vain. 
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"Again/'  she  said;  "'tis  nearer,  more  distinct.  Who 
comes  with  a  troop  of  soldiers  here  V 

It  was  indeed  the  heavy  trampling  of  many  horse,  at 
first  so  distant  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  save  by  ean 
anxious  and  startled  as  old  Dermids;  but  nearer  and 
nearer  they  came,  till  even  the  inmates  of  the  house  all 
huddled  together  in  alarm..  A^es  remained  standing,  her 
hand  on  Dermid's  arm,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  features 
bearing  an  expression  scarce  to  be  defined.  The  horseif 
hoo&,  mingled  with  the  ckng  of  armour,  rans  sharp  and 
dear  on  the  stones  of  the  courtyard.  They  halted :  the 
pommel  of  a  sword  was  struck  against  the  oaken  door,  and 
a  night's  lodging  courteously  demanded.  The  terror  of 
the  owners  of  the  house  subsided,  for  the  Yoice  they  heard 
was  ScotcL 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  the  request  granted,  with 
the  same  hospitality  as  haa  been  exlenaed  to  the  minstrel 
and  the  page.  On  the  instant  there  was  a  confused  sound 
of  warriors  dismounting,  of  horses  eager  for  stabling  and 
forage ;  and  one  tall  and  stately  figure,  clad  from  head 
to  foot  in  mail,  entered  the  house,  and  removing  his  helmet, 
addressed  some  words  of  courteous  greeting  and  acknow- 
ledgement to  its  inmates.  A  loud  exclamation  burst  firom 
the  minstreFs  lips;  but  Agnes  uttered* no  sound,  she 
made  one  bound  forward,  and  dropped  senseless  at  the 
warrior's  feet. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


It  was  on  a  cool  evening,  near  the  end  of  September,  1311, 
that  a  troop,  consisting  of  about  thirty  horse,  and  as  many 
on  foot,  were  leisurely  traversing  the  mountain  passes 
between  the  counties  of  Dumfiries  and  Lanark.  Their  arms 
were  well  burnished;  their  buff  coats  and  half-armour  in 
ffood  trim ;  their  banner  waved  proudly  firom  its  staff,  as 
bright  and  say  as  if  it  had  not  even  neared  a  scene  of 
strife ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  hilarity  and  gallantry  about 
them  that  argued  well  for  success,  if  about  to  commence  an 
expedition,  or  if  returning,  told  with  equal  emphasis  they 
had  been  successful.     That  the  latter  was   the  case  was 
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speedily  evident^  from  the  gay  conyerse  passing  between 
inem;  their  allusions  to  some  late  gallant  achievement  of 
their  patriot  sovereign ;  their  joyous  comparisons  between 
good  Kinff  Bobert  and  his  weak  opponent,  Edward  11. 
of  England,  marvelling  how  so  wavering  and  indolent  a  son 
could  have  sprung  from  so  brave  and  determined  a  sire: 
jfor  Scotsmen,  as  they  were,  they  were  now  fbee,  and  could 
thus  afford  to  allow  the  "  hammer"  of  their  country  some 
knightly  qualities,  despite  the  stem  and  cruel  tyranny 
which  to  them  had  ever  marked  his  conduct.  They  spoke 
in  laughing  scorn  of  the  second  Edward's  efforts  to  lay  his 
fathers  yoke  anew  upon  their  necks;  they  said  a  just 
heaven  had  interfered  and  urged  him  to  waste  the  decisive 
moment  of  action  in  indolence  and  folly,  in  the  flatteries  of 
his  favourite,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ihoae  wiser  lords^ 
whose  counsels,  if  followed  on  the  instant,  might  have 
shaken  even  the  wise  and  patriot  Bruce.  Tet  they  were  so 
devoted  to  their  sovereign,  they  idolized  him  alike  as  a 
warrior  and  a  man  too  deeply,  to  allow  that  to  the  weak 
and  vacillating  conduct  of  Edward  they  owed  the  pre- 
servation of  their  country.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  by  the 
springy  step,  the  flashing  eye,  the  ringing  tone  with  which 
that  magic  name,  the  Bruce,  was  spoken,  how  deeply  it 
was  written  on  the  heart ;  the  joy  it  was  to  recall  his  deeds 
and  feel  it  was  through  him  that  they  were  free !  Their 
converse  easily  betrayed  them  to  be  one  of  those  well- 
ordered  though  straggling  parties  into  which  King  Robert's 
invading  armies  generally  dispersed  at  his  command,  when 
returning  to  their  own  fastnesses,  after  a  successful  expedi- 
tion to  the  English  border. 

The  laugh  and  jest  resounded,  as  we  have  said,  amongst 
both  officers  and  men ;  but  their  leader,  who  was  ridmg 
about  a  stone's  throw  ahead,  gave  no  evidence  of  sharing 
their  mirth.  He  was  clad  finom  head  to  foot  in  chain 
armour,  of  a  hue  so  dark  as  to  be  mistaken  for  black, 
and  from  his  wearing  a  surcoat  of  the  same  colour, 
unenlivened  by  any  device,  gave  him  altogether  a  some- 
what sombre  appearance,  although  it  could  not  detract  in 
the  smallest  degree  from  the  peculiar  CTacefalness  and  eacy 
dignity  of  his  form,  which  was  remancable  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  He  was  evidently  very  tall,  and  by  his 
firm  seat  in  the  saddle,  had  been  early  accostomed  to  eques- 
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trian  exercises ;  but  his  limbs  were  slight  ahnost  to  delicacy, 
and  though  completely  ensheathed  in  mail,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  youth  about  him  that  perhaps  rendered 
the  absence  of  all  gaiety  the  more  striking.  Yet  on  the 
battle-field  he  gave  no  evidence  of  inexperience  as  a  war- 
rior, no  sign  that  he  was  merely  a  scholar  m  the  art  of  war ; 
there  only  did  men  believe  he  must  be  older  than  he 
seemed ;  there  only  his  wonted  depression  gave  place  to  an 
energy,  a  fire,  second  to  none  amongst  the  Scottish  patriots, 
not  even  to  the  Bruce  himself;  then  only  was  the  natu* 
rally  melancholy  music  of  his  voice  lost  in  accents  of  thrillim; 
power,  of  imperative  command,  and  the  oldest  warriors  fot 
Krwed  him  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  spell.  But  of 
his  appearance  on  the  field  we  must  elsewhere  speak.  He 
now  led  his  men  through  the  mountain  defiles  mechanically, 
as  if  buried  in  meditation,  and  that  meditation  not  of  the 
most  pleasing  nature.  His  vizier  was  closed,  but  short 
clustenng  ciirls,  of  a  raven  blackness,  escaped  beneath  the 
helmet,  and  almost  concealed  the  white  linen  and  finely 
embroidered  collar,  which  lay  over  his  gorget,  and  was 
secured  in  front  by  a  ruby  clasp ;  a  thick  plume  of  black 
feathers  floated  from  his  helmet,  rivalling  in  colour  the 
mane  of  his  gallant  charger,  which  pawed  the  ground,  and 
held  his  head  aloft  as  if  proud  of  the  charge  he  bore.  A 
shield  was  slung  round  tne  warrior's  neck,  and  its  device 
and  motto  seemed  in  melancholy  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  his  attire.  On  a  field  argent  lay  the  branch  of  a  tree 
proper,  blasted  and  jagged,  with  the  words,  "iV7  nom  ni 
paren,  je  suis  seul,*'  rudely  engraved  in  Norman  French 
beneath ;  his  helmet  bore  no  crest,  nor  did  his  war-cry  on 
the  field,  "Amiot  for  the  Bruce  and  freedom,"  offer  any 
clue  to  the  curious,  as  to  his  history,  for  that  there  was  some 
history  attached  to  him  all  chose  to  believe,  though  the  age 
was  too  full  of  excitement  to  allow  much  of  wonderment  or 
curiosity  to  be  expended  upon  him.  His  golden  spurs  gave 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  a  knight ;  his  prowess  on 
the  field  proclaimed  whoever  had  given  him  that  honour 
had  not  bestowed  it  on  the  undeserving.  His  deeds  of 
daring,  unequalled  even  in  that  age,  obtained  him  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  every  soldier ;  and  if  there  were  some  in  the 
court  and  camp  of  Bruce  who  were  not  quite  satisfied,  and 
loved  not  the  msrsteiy  which  surrounded  him,  it  mattered 
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not,  Sir  Amiot  of  the  Branch,  or  the  Lonely  Chevalier,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  went  on  his  way  unquestioned. 

"  Said  not  Sir  Edward  Bruce  he  would  meet  us  hereabouts 
at  set  of  sun  V  were  the  first  words  spoken  by  the  knight, 
as,  on  issuing  firom  the  mountains,  thev  found  themselves  on 
a  broad  plain  to  the  east  of  Lanark,  bearing  sad  tokens  of 
a  devastating  war,  in  the  ruined  and  blackened  huts  ijfhich 
were  the  omv  vestiges  of  human  habitations  near.  The 
answer  was  in  xhe  affirmative ;  and  the  knight,  after  glancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  which  wanted  about  an  hour  to 
its  setting,  commanded  a  halt,  and  desired  that,  while  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  their  comrades,  they  should  take  their 
evening  meaL 

On  the  instant  the  joyous  sounds  of  dismounting,  leading 
horses  to  picquet,  unclasi>ing  helmets,  throwing  aside  the 
more  easily  displaced  portions  of  their  armour,  shields,  and 
spears,  took  the  place  of  the  steady  tramp  and  well-ordered 
march.  Flinging  themselves  in  various  attitudes  on  the 
green  sward,  provender  was  speedily  laid  before  them,  and 
rare  wines  ana  other  choice  hquors,  fruits  of  their  late  cam- 
paign, passed  gaily  round.  An  esquire  had,  at  the 
knight's  sign,  assisted  him  to  remove  his  helmet,  shidd, 
and  gauntlets,  but  though  this  removal  displayed  a  beau- 
tifully formed  head,  thickly  covered  with  dark  hair,  his 
features  were  still  concealed  bv  a  species  of  black  mask,  the 
mouth,  chin,  and  eyes  being  alone  visible,  and  therefore  his 
identity  was  eiFectually  hidden.  The  mouth  and  chin  were 
both  small  and  delicately  formed ;  the  slight  appearance  of 
beard  and  moustache  seeming  to  denote  his  age  as  some 
one-and-twenty  years.  His  eyes,  glancing  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  mask,  were  large  and  very  dark,  often  flashing 
bnghtly,  when  his  outward  bearing  was  so  calm  and  quieb 
as  to  afford  little  evidence  of  emotion.  Some  there  were, 
indeed,  who  believed  the  eye  the  truer  index  of  the  man 
than  aught  else  about  him,  and  to  fancy  there  was  far  more 
in  that  sad  and  lonely  knight  than  was  revealed. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  to  the  men  now  with  him 
his  remaining  so  closely  masked  was  no  subject  of  surprise; 
that  thev  regarded  it  as  an  ordinary  thing,  which  in  conse- 
quence nad  lost  its  strangeness.  They  were  eager  and 
respectful  in  their  manner  towards  him,  offering  to  raise  him 
a  seat  of  turf  at  some  little  distance  from  their  noisy  com- 
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nules:  but  acknowledging  their  attention  with  kindness  and 
courtesy,  he  refused  it.  and  rousing  himself  with  some  diffi- 
cnlty  from  his  desponding  thoughts,  threw  himself  on  the 
sward  beside  his  men,  and  joined  in  their  mirth  and  jest. 

*'  Hast  thou  nought  to  tell  to  while  away  this  tedious  hour, 
good  Murdoch  V  he  asked,  after  a  while,  addressing  a  grey- 
headed veteran. 

''Aye,  aye,  a  tale,  a  tale ;  thou  hast  seen  mq^  of  the  Bruce 
than  all  of  us  together,"  repeated  many  eager  voices,  "  and 
knowest  yet  more  of  his  deeds  than  we  do ;  a  tale  an  thou 
wilt,  but  of  no  other  hero  than  the  Bruce." 

"The  Bruce !"  echoed  the  veteran  ;  "see  ye  not  his  deeds 
yourselves,  need  ye  more  of  them  ?"  but  there  was  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  that  betrayed  his  love  to  speak  was  as 
ffreat  'as  his  comrades  to  hear  of  him.  "  Have  ye  not 
heard,  aye,  and  many  of  you  seen  his  adventures  and 
escapes  m  Garrick,  hunted  even  as  he  was  by  blood- 
hounds ;  his  guarding  that  mountain  pass,  one  man  against 
sixty,  aye,  ateolutely  alone  against  tne  Galwegian  host  of 
men  and  bloodhounds ;  Olen  Fruin,  Loudun  Hill,  Aberdeen ; 
the  haiTying  of  Buchan  ;  charging  the  treacherous  foe, 
when  they  had  to  bear  him  from  his  litter  to  his  horse,  aye, 
and  support  him  there  ;  springing  up  from  his  couch  of  pain, 
and  suffering,  and  depression,  agonizing  to  witness,  to  hurl 
vengeance  on  the  fell  traitors  ;  aye,  and  he  did  it,  and 
brought  back  health  to  his  own  heart  and  frame ;  and  For- 
far, Lorn,  DunstaflFnage  —  know  ye  not  all  these  things? 
Nay,  have  ye  not  seen,  shared  in  them  all — ^what  would  ye 
more  ?" 

"The  harrying  of  Buchan,  tell  us  of  that,"  loudly  ex- 
claimed many  voices  ;  while  some  others  shouted,  "  the 
landing  of  the  Bruce — tell  us  of  his  landing,  and  the  spirit 
fire  at  Tumberry  Head :  the  strange  woman  that  addressed 
him." 

"Now  which  am  I  to  tell,  good  my  masters?"  laugh- 
ingly answered  the  old  man,  when  the  tumult  in  a  degree 
subsided.  "  A  part  of  one,  and  part  of  the  other,  and  leave 
ye  to  work  out  the  rest  yourselves ;  truly,  a  pleasant  occu- 
pation. Say,  shall  it  be  thus  ?  yet  stay,  what  says  Sir 
Amiot?" 

As  you  wiU,  my  friends,"  answered  the  knight,  cheerily ; 
but  decide  quickly,  or  we  shall  hear  neither.     I  am  for  tne 
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tale  of  Buchan/'  there  was  a  peculiarly  thrilling  emphasis 
in  his  tone  as  he  pronounced  the  word^  "for  I  was  not  in 
Scotland  at  the  time^  and  have  heard  but  disjointed  rumours 
of  the  expedition." 

The  veteran  looked  round  on  his  eager  comrades  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction,  then  clearing  his  voice,  and  drawing 
more  to  the  centre  of  the  group,  "Your  worship  knows, 
he  began,  addressing  Sir  Amiot,  who,  stretched  at  full  length 
on  the  sward,  had  fixed  his  eves  upon  him,  though  their 
eaj^le  dance  was  partly  shaded  by  his  hand,  "  that  our  good 
Emg  Robert  the  Bruce,  determined  on  the  reduction  of  the 
noruL  of  his  kingdom,  advanced  thereto  in  the  spring  of 
1308,  accompanied  by  his  brother.  Lord  Edward,  that  right 
noble  gentleman  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Sir  Gilbert  l£i,y. 
Sir  Bobert  Boyd,  and  others,  with  a  goodly  show  of  men 
and  arms,  for  his  successes  at  Glen  Fruin  and  Loudun 
Hill  had  brought  him  a  vast  accession  of  loyal  subjects. 
And  they  were  needed,  your  worship,  of  a  truth,  for  the 
traitorous  Comyns  had  almost  entire  possession  of  the  castles 
and  forts  of  the  north,  and  thence  were  wont  to  pour  down 
their  ravagmg  hordes  upon  the  true  Scotsmen,  and  menace 
the  king,  till  he  scarce  knew  which  side  to  turn  to  first. 
Your  worship  coming,  I  have  heard,  fix)m  the  low  country, 
can  scarcely  know  all  the  haunts  and  lurking  places  for  trea- 
son the  highlands  of  our  country  present ;  now  hordes  of 
traitors  may  be  trained  and  armed  in  these  remote  dis- 
tricts, without  the  smallest  suspicion  being  attached  to  them 
till  it  is  well-nigh  too  late,  ana  the  mischief  is  done.  WeU, 
to  drive  out  these  black  villains,  to  free  his  kingdom  not 
alone  from  the  yoke  of  an  English  Edward,  but  a  Scottish 
Comyn,  good  King  Bobert  was  resolved — ^and  even  as  ho 
resolved  he  did.  Inverness,  the  citadel  of  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty, fell  before  him  ;  her  defences,  and  walls,  and  turrets, 
and  towers,  all  dismantled  and  levelled,  so  as  to  prevent  all 
further  harbourage  of  treason ;  her  garrison  marched  out,  the 
ringleaders  sent  into  secure  quarters,  and  all  who  hastened 
to  offer  homage  and  swear  fidelity,  received  with  a  courtesy 
and  majesty  which  I  dare  to  say  did  more  for  the  cause  of 
our  true  king  than  a  Comyn  could  ever  do  against  it.  Other 
castles  followed  the  fate  of  Inverness,  till  at  length  the 
north,  even  as  the  south,  acknowledged  the  Bruce  not  alone 
as  their  king,  but  as  their  deliverer  and  saviour. 
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^It  was  while  rejoicing  over  these  glorious  successes,  the- 
lords  and  knights  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign  bcj^an 
to  note  with  great  alarm  that  his  strength  seemed  waning, 
his  brow  often  knit  as  with  inward  pain,  his  eye  would  grow 
dim,  and  his  limbs  fail  him,  without  a  moment's  waminff^ 
and  that  extreme  depression  would  steal  over  his  manfy 
spirit  even  in  the  very  moment  of  success.  They  watched 
in  alarm,  but  silently  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  renewed  eai^ 
nestness  and  activity  with  which,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Gomjm  of  Buchan,  Sir  John  de  Mowbray,  and  that  worst 
of  traitors,  his  own  nephew.  Sir  David  of  Brechin,  he  rallied 
his  forces,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat  confusedly  to  Aberdeen,  they  hoped  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  all  was  well. 

"  But  the  fell  disease  gained  ground ;  at  first  he  could 
not  guide  his  charger's  rems,  and  then  he  could  not  mount 
at  all  ;  his  voice  failed,  his  sight  passed  ;  they  were 
compelled  to  lay  him  in  a  litter,  and  bear  him  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  they  felt  as  if  the  void  left  bv  their 
sovereign's  absence  from  their  head  was  filled  with  the  dim 
shadow  of  death.  Nobly  and  gallantly  did  Lord  Edward 
endeavour  to  remedy  this  fatal  evil  ;  Lennox,  Hay,  even 
the  two  Frasers,  who  had  so  latelv  joined  the  king, 
seemed  as  if  paralysed  by  this  ney9  grief,  and  hung  over  the 
Bruce's  litter  as  if  their  strength  waned  with  his.  Sternly, 
nay,  at  such  a  moment  it  seemed  almost  harshly.  Lord 
Edward  rebuked  this  weakness,  and  conducting  them  to 
Slenath,  formed  some  strong  entrenchments,  of  which  the 
Bruce's  pavilion  was  the  centre,  intending  there  to  wait  his 
brother's  recovery.  Ah,  my  masters,  if  ye  were  not  with 
good  King  Robert  then,  ye  have  escaped  the  bitterest  trial. 
Ye  know  not  what  it  was  to  behold  him — the  saviour  of  his 
country,  the  darling  of  his  people,  the  noblest  knight  and 
bravest  warrior  who  ever  girded  on  a  sword — lie  there,  so 
pale,  so  faint,  with  scarce  a  voice  or  passing  sigh  to  say  he 
breathed.  The  hand  which  grasped  the  weal  of  Scotland, 
the  arm  that  held  her  shield,  lay  nerveless  as  the  dead ;  the 
brain  which  thought  so  well  and  wisely  for  his  fettered  land 
lay  powerless  and  still ;  the  thrilling  voice  was  hushed,  the 
flashing  eye  was  closed.  That  foes  were  close  around  him^ 
and  true  friends  in  tears  and  woe  beside  his  couch,  were  all 
alike  unknown.    Ah !  then  was  the  time  for  warrior's  tears. 
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woman's  woe  and  weep.  Men  termed  Lord  Edward  Brace 
80  haish  and  stem,  one  whom  nought  of  grief  for  others  oar 
himself  could  move  ;  they  saw  him  not  as  I  have.  It  was 
mine  to  watch  my  sovereign,  when  others  sought  their  rest, 
and  I  have  seen  that  rugged  chieftain  stand  beside  his 
brother's  couch  alone,  unmarked,  and  straggle  with  his 
spiiit  till  his  brow  hath  knit,  his  lip  become  convulsed,  and 
toen  as  if  it  'twere  vain,  all  vain,  sink  on  his  knee,  clasp 
his  sovereign's  hand,  and  bow  his  head  and  weep.  ^^ 
passed  and  over  now,  kind  heaven  be  praised !  yet  1  cannot 
recall  that  scene,  unbind  the  folds  of  memory,  unmoved." 

The  old  man  passed  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  paused  ;  his  comrades,  themselves  affected, 
sought  not  to  disturb  him,  and  he  quickly  resumed. 

''Days  passed,  and  still  King  Robert  gave  no  sign  of 
amendment,  except,  indeed,  there  were  intervals  when  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  countenances  of  his  leaders,  as  if  he 
blew  them,  and  would  fain  have  addressed  them  as  his 
wont.  Then  it  was  our  men  were  annoyed  by  an  incessant 
discharge  firom  Buchan's  archers,  which  though  they  could 
do  perhaps  no  ^reat  evil,  yet  wounded  many  of  our  men, 
and  roused  Lord  Edward's  spirit  to  resent  the  insult.  His 
determination  to  leave  the  entrenchments  and  retreat  to 
Strathbogie,  appeared  at  first  an  act  of  such  unparalleled 
daring  as  to  startle  all  his  brother  leaders,  and  tney  hesi- 
tated ;  but  there  never  was  any  long  resisting  Sir  Edward's 
plans ;  he  bears  a  spell,  no  spirit  with  a  spark  of  gallantry 
about  him  can  resist.  The  retreat  was  in  consequence  de- 
termined on,  to  the  great  glee  of  our  men,  who  were  tired 
of  inaction,  and  imagined  they  should  feel  their  sovereign's 
sufferings  less  if  eng^ed  hand  to  hand  with  the  foe,  in 
his  service,  than  watching  him  as  they  had  lately  done,  and 
dreading  yet  greater  evils. 

"  Ye  have  heard  of  this  daring  retreat,  my  fiiends  ;  it  was 
in  the  mouth  of  every  Scotsman,  aye,  and  of  Englishman  too, 
for  King  Robert  himself  never  accomplished  a  deed  of  greater 
skill.  The  king's  litter  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
square,  which  presented  on  either  side  such  an  impenetrable 
fence  of  spears  and  shields,  that  though  Buchan  and  De 
Mowbray  mustered  more  than  double  our  number,  they 
never  ventured  an  attack,  and  a  retreat,  apparently  threaten- 
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in^  total  destruction,  from  its  varied  dangers,  was  acoom- 
phaked  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  At  Strathbogie 
we  halted  but  for  a  short  space,  for  finding  no  obstruction  in 
our  path  we  hastened  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Inve- 
laiy ;  there  we  pitched  the  tent  for  the  king,  and  taking  ad- 
Yantajze  of  a  natural  fortification^  dispersed  our  men  around 
it,  stfll  in  a  compact  square.  Soon  after  this  had  been 
accomplished,  news  were  received  that  our  foes  were  con- 
centrating their  numerous  forces  at  Old  Meldrum,  scarcely 
two  miles  firom  us,  and  consequently  we  must  hold  ourselves 
in  constant  readiness  to  receive  their  attack. 

''Well,  the  news  that  the  enemy  waa  so  near  us  might 
not  perhaps  have  been  particularly  pleasing,  had  they  not 
been  more  than  balanced  by  the  conviction — tax  more  pre- 
cious than  a  large  reinforcement,  for  in  itself  it  was  a  host — 
the  king  waa  recovering.  Yes,  scarcely  as  we  dared  hope, 
mueh  less  believe  it,  the  disease  which  had  fairly  bamed 
all  the  leech's  art,  which  had  hung  over  our  idolized 
monarch  so  long,  at  length  showed  symptoms  of  giving 
way,  and  there  was  as  great  rejoicing  in  the  camp  as  if 
neither  danger  nor  misfortune  could  assail  us  more ;  a  new 
spirit  sparkled  in  every  e^e,  as  if  the  awakening  lustre  in 
tne  Bruce's  glance,  the  still  faint  yet  thrilling  accents  of  a 
voice  we  had  feared  was  hushed  for  ever,  had  lighted  on 
every  heart,  and  kindled  anew  their  slumbering  fire.  One 
day.  Lord  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  a  gallant  party 
were  absent  scouring  the  country  about  half  a  mile  round 
our  entrenchments,  and  in  consequence  one  side  of  our 
square  was  more  than  usually  open,  but  we  did  not  think 
it  signified  ;  for  there  were  no  tidings  of  the  enemy ;  well, 
this  day  the  king  had  called  me  to  him,  and  bade  me  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  retreat,  which  I  was  proud  enough  to 
do,  my  masters,  and  which  of  you  would  not  be,  speaking  a& 
I  did  with  my  gallant  sovereign  as  friend  with  firiend  ?* 

"Aye,  and  does  he  not  make  us  all  feel  this?"  burst 
simultaneously  fix)m  many  voices ;  ''  does  he  not  speak,  and 
treat  us  all  as  if  we  were  his  friends,  and  not  his  subjects 
onlv  ?  Thine  was  a  proud  task,  good  Murdoch,  but  which  of 
us  has  good  King  Kobert  not  addressed  with  kindly  words 
and  proffered  hand  ?" 

"  Right !  right !"  joyously  responded  the  old  man  ;  "  still 
I  say  that  hour  was  one  of  the  proudest  in  my  life,  and  an 
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erentfol  one  too  for  Scotland  ere  it  closed.  King  Robert 
heard  me  with  flashing  eye  and  kindling  cheek,  and  his 
Toice,  as  he  burst  forth  in  high  praise  and  love  for  his 
daring  brother,  sounded  almost  as  strong  and  thrilling  as 
was  its  wont  in  health ;  just  then  a  struggle  was  heard 
without  the  tent,  a  scuffle  as  of  a  skirmish,  confused  voices, 
dashing  of  weapons,  and  war-cries.  Up  started  the  king 
with  eagle  glance,  and  ea^er  tone.  'My  arms,'  he  crie^ 
*  bring  me  my  arms.  Ha  !  near  ye  that  T  and  sure  enougl^ 
'  St.  Dayid  for  De  Brechin,  and  down  with  the  Bruce !'  re- 
sounded so  close,  that  it  seemed  as  if  but  the  curtain 
separated  the  traitor  from  his  kinsman  and  his  king. 
Ifeyer  saw  I  the  Bruce  so  fearfully  aroused,  the  rage  of  the 
lion  was  upon  him.  '  Hear  ye  that,'  he  repeated,  as,  despite 
my  remonstrances,  and  those  of  the  omcers  who  rusned 
into  the  tent,  he  sprang  from  the  couch,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  light  assumed  his  long-neglected  armour.  '  The 
traitorous  villain !  would  he  beard  me  to  my  teeth  ?  By  the 
heaven  above  us,  he  shall  rue  this  insolence  !  Bring  me  my 
chaiger.  Beaten  off,  say  ye  ?  I  doubt  it  not  my  gallant 
friends ;  but  now  it  is  the  feruce's  turn,  his  kindred  traitors 
are  not  far  off",  and  we  would  try  their  mettle  now.  Nay, 
restrain  me  not,  these  folk  will  work  a  cure  for  me, — ^there, 
I  am  a  man  again !'  and  as  he  stood  upright  sheathed  in  his 
glittering  mail,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  gauntleted  hand,  a 
wild  shout  of  irrepressible  joy  burst  from  us  all,  and  caught 
up  by  the  soldiers  without  the  tent,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  camp.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Bruce's 
charger,  caparisoned  for  battle,  standing  before  his  master^s 
tent,  the  drums  rolling  for  the  muster,  the  lightning  speed 
with  which  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  Lennox,  and  Hay,  after 
dispersing  De. Brechin's  troop,  as  dust  on  the  plain,  galloped 
to  the  royal  pavilion,  themselves  equally  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  bustle  there,  all  prepared  the  men-at-arms  for 
what  was  to  come.  Eagerly  did  the  gallant  knights  re- 
monstrate with  their  sovereign,  conjure  him  to  foflow  the 
battle  in  his  litter,  rather  than  attempt  to  mount  his  charger ; 
they  besought  him  to  think' what  his  life,  his  safety  was  to 
them,  and  not  so  rashly  risk  it.  Lord  Edward  did  en- 
treat him  to  reserve  his  strength  till  there  was  more  need  • 
the  field  was  then  clear,  the  foes  had  not  appeared ;  but  all 
in  vain  their  eloquence,  the  king  combated  it  all.    'We 
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will  go  seek  them,  brother/  cheerily  answered  the  king ;  ^  we 
will  go  tell  them  insult  to  the  Bruce  passes  not  unanswered. 
On,  on,  gallant  knights,  our  men  wax  impatient/  Hastening 
from  the  tent,  he  stood  one  moment  in  the  sight  of  all  his 
men,  removing  his  helmet,  he  smUed  a  gladsome  greeting. 
Ohy  what  a  shout  rung  forth  from  those  iron  ranks  !  There 
was  that  noble  face,  pale,  attenuated  indeed,  but  beaming 
on  them  in  all  its  wonted  animation,  confidence,  and  loye ; 
there  was  that  majestic  form  towering  again  in  its  princely 
dignity,  seeming  the  nobler  from  being  so  long  unseen. 
Affia  and  again  that  shout  arose,  till  the  wild  birds 
rose  screaming  over  our  heads,  in  untuned  vet  exciting 
chorus.  Nor  did  the  fact  that  the  king,  strengthened  as  he 
was  by  his  own  glorious  soul,  had  in  reality  not  bodily  force ' 
enough  to  mount  his  horse  without  support,  take  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  men,  nay,  it  was  heiAtened  and  excited 
to  the  wildest  pitch.  '  For  Scotland  and  freedom  !'  shouted 
the  king,  as  for  one  moment  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and 
waved  his  bright  blade  above  his  head.  *  For  Bruce  ana  Scot- 
land r  swellea  the  answering  shout.  We  formed,  we  gathered 
in  compact  array  around  our  leaders,  loudly  clasned  our 
swords  against  our  shields;  we  marched  a  brief  while 
slowly  and  majestically  along  the  plain ;  we  neared  the  foe, 
who  with  its  multitude,  in  terrible  array,  awaited  our  coming ; 
we  saw,  we  hurled  defiance  in  a  shout  which  rent  the  very  air. 
Quicker  and  yet  quicker  we  advanced ;  on,  *on — we  scoured 
the  dusty  plain,  we  pressed,  we  flew,  we  rushed  upon  the  foe ; 
the  Bruce  was  at  our  head,  and  with  him  victory.  We 
burst  through  their  ranks  ;  we  compelled  them  at  the  sword  s 
point,  to  turn  and  fight  even  to  the  death  ;  we  followed  them 
foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground ; 
they  sought  to  retreat,  to  flv — ^but  no  !  Five  miles  of  Scot- 
tish ground,  five  good  broad  miles,  was  that  battle-field ;  the 
enemy  lay  dead  in  heaps  upon  the  field,  the  remainder  fled." 

'*  And  the  king !"  exclaimed  the  knight  of  the  mask,  half 
springing  up  in  the  excitement  the  old  man's  tale  had 
aroused.  "  How  bore  he  this  day  s  wondrous  deed — was 
not  his  strength  exhausted  anew  V* 

"Aye,  what  of  the  king,"  repeated  many  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  held  their  very  breath  while  the  veteran  spoke, 
and  clenched  their  swords,  as  if  they  were  joining  in  the 
strife  he  so  energetically  described. 
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"The  king,  my  masters,"  replied  Murdoch,  "why,  if  it 
«OTild  be,  he  looked  yet  more  the  mighty  warrior  at  the 
close  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  We  had  seen 
him  the  first  in  the  charge,  in  the  pursuit ;  we  had  marked 
his  white  plume  waving  above  all  others,  where  the  strife 
waxed  hottest ;  and  when  we  gathered  round  him,  when  the 
fight  was  done,  he  was  seated  on  the  ground  in  truth,  and 
there  was  the  dew  of  extreme  fatigue  on  his  brow — ^he  had 
ttxmg  aside  his  helmet — ^and  his  cheek  was  hotly  flushed* 
and  nis  voice,  as  he  thanked  us  for  our  gallant  conduct^  and 
hade  us  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  this  great  victory,  was 
somewhat  quivering  ;  but  for  all  that,  my  masters,  he 
looked  still  the  warrior  and  the  king,  and  his  voice  grew 
firmer  and  louder  as  he  bade  us  have  no  fears  for  him.  He 
dismissed  us  with  our  hearts  as  full  of  joy  and  love  for  him  ^ 
as  of  triumph  on  our  humbled  foes." 

"  No  doubt,"  responded  many  voices  ;  "  but  Buchan, 
Mowbray,  De  Brechin — ^what  came  of  them — ^were  they  left 
on  the  field  ?"  ' 

"  They  fled,  loving  their  lives  better  than  their  honour ; 
they  fled,  like  cowards  as  they  were.  The  two  first  slack- 
ened not  their  speed  till  they  stood  on  English  groimd. 
De  Brechin,  ve  know,  held  out  Angus  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  was  finally  made  captive." 

"Aye,  and  treated  with  far  greater  lenity  than  the  villain 
deserved.    He  will  never  be  a  Randolph." 

"  A  Randolph !  Not  a  footboy  in  fiandolph's  train  but 
is  more  Kandolph  than  he.  But  thou  sayest  Buchan 
slackened  not  rem  till  he  reached  English  ground  ;  he 
lingered  long  enough  for  yet  blacker  treachery,  if  ru- 
mour speaks  aright.  Was  it  not  said  the  king's  life  was 
attempted  by  his  orders,  and  by  one  of  the  Comjm's  own 
followers  ?" 

"Ha!"  escaped  Sir  Amiot's  lips.  "Say  they  this?"  but 
he  evidently  had  spoken  involuntarily,  for  the  momentary 
agitation  which  had  accompanied  the  words  was  instantly 
and  forcibly  suppressed. 

"  Aye,  your  worship,  and  it  is  true,"  replied  the  veteran. 
"  It  was  two  nights  after  the  battle.  All  the  camp 
was  at  rest  ;  I  was  occupied  as  usual,  by  my  honoured 
watch  in  my  sovereigns  tent.  The  king  was  sleep- 
ing   soundly,  and    a   strange   drowsiness   appeared   creep- 
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10^  over  me  too,  confusb^  all  my  thoughts.  At  fixrt 
I  imagined  the  wind  was  agitating  a  certain  comer  of  the 
tent,  and  my  eyes,  half  aueep  and  half  wakeful,  became 
fetfcmated  upon  it ;  presently,  what  seemed  a  bale  of  car- 
pets^ only  Qoubled  up  in  an  extraordinary  small  eptaot, 
appeared  within  the  orapery.  It  moved  :  my  senses  were 
icstantlv  aroused.  Slowly  and  cautiously  the  bale  i 
taller,  then  the  unfolding  carpet  fell,  and  a  short,  well-l 
muscular  form  appeared.  He  was  clothed  in  those  pad( 
jerkins  and  hose,  plaited  with  steel,  which  are  usual  to 
those  of  his  rank ;  the  steel,  however,  this  night  was  coverod 
with  thin,  black  stuff,  evidently  to  assist  concealments 
He  looked  cautiously  around  him.  I  had  creeped  noisdenl^,' 
and  on  all  fours,  within  the  shadow  of  the  kind's  couch, 
where  I  could  observe  the  villain's  movements  myseu  unseen. 
I  saw  a  gleam  of  triumph  twinkle  in  his  eye,  so  sure  he 
seemed  of  his  intended  victim.  He  advanced ;  his  dagger 
flashed  above  the  Bruce.  With  one  bound,  one  shout^  I 
sprang  on  the  murderous  wretch,  wrenched  the  dagger  from 
his  grasp,  and  dashed  him  to  the  earth.  He  struggled,  but  in 
vain  *  the  king  started  from  that  deep  slumber,  one  moment 
gassed  around  him  bewildered,  the  next  was  on  his  feet,  and  by 
my  side.  The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  teut,  and  confusion  for 
the  moment  waxed  loud  and  warm  ;  but  the  king  quelled  it 
with  a  word.  The  villain  was  raised,  pinioned,  brought 
before  the  Bruce,  who  sternly  demanded  what  was  nis 
intent,  and  who  was  his  employer.     Awhile  the  miscreant 

Saused,  but  then,  as  if  spell-bound  by  the  flashing  orb  upon 
im,  confessed  the  whole,  aye,  and  more ;  that  his  mae^, 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  had  sworn  a  deep  and  deadly  oath  to 
relax  not  in  his  hot  pursuit  till  the  hfe-blood  of  the  Bruce 
had  avenged  the  deatii  of  the  B,ed  Comyn,  and  that,  thoudi 
he  had  escaped  now,  he  must  fall  at  length;  for  the  whde 
race  of  Gomvn  had  joined  hands  upon  their  chieftain's 
oatL  The  orow  of  the  king  grew  dark,  terrible  wrath 
beamed  from  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if 
he  would  deliver  up  the  murderous  villain  into  the  hands 
that  yearned  to  tear  him  piecemeal.  There  was  a  struggle, 
brief  yet  terrible,  then  he  spoke,  and  calmly,  yet  with  a 
bitter  stinging  scorn. 

"*And  this   is    Buchan's  oath,'    he  said.      'Ha!    doth 
he  not  bravely,  my  friends,  to  fly  the  battle-field,  to  shun 
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US  there,  that  hirelmg  hands  may  do  a  deed  he  daies  not  ? 
For  this  poor  fool,  wluit  shall  we  do  with  him  V 

"  *  Death,  death — torture  and  death  I  what  else  befits  the 
sacrilegious  traitor?'  burst  from  many  voices,  pressing  for- 
ward to  seize  and  bear  him  from  the  tent ;  but  the  king 
signed  them  to  forbear,  and  oh,  what  a  smile  took  the  place 
of  his  previous  scorn ! 

'*  'And  I  say  neither  torture  nor  death,  my  friends,'  he 
cried.  '  What,  are  we  sunk  so  low,  as  to  revenge  this 
insult  on  a  mere  tool,  the  instrument  of  a  villainous  master? 
No,  no  I  let  him  go  free,  and  tell  his  lord  how  little  the 
Bruce  heeds  him ;  that  guarded  as  he  is  by  a  free  people's 
love,  were  the  race  of  Gomyn  as  powerfrd  and  numerous  as 
England's  self,  their  oath  would  avail  them,  nothing.  Let 
the  poor  fool  ^o  free  I" 

"  A  deep,  wild  murmur  ran  through  the  now-crowded  tent, 
and  80  mingled  were  the  tones  of  applause  and  execration, 
we  knew  not  which  the  most  prevailed. 

"'And  shall  there  be  no  vengeance  for  this  dastard 
deed  ? '  at  length  the  deep,  frill  voice  of  Lord  Edward 
Bruce  arose,  distinct  above  the  rest.  'Shall  the  Bruce  sit 
tamely  down  to  await  the  working  of  the  villain  oath,  and 
bid  its  tools  go  free,  filling  the  whole  land  with  well-trained 
murderers  ?  Shall  Buchan  pass  scathless,  to  weave  yet 
darker,  more  atrocious  schemes  V 

" '  Brother,  no,'  frankly  rejoined  the  king.  '  We  will 
make  free  to  go  and  visit  our  firiends  in  Buchan,  and  there, 
an  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  pay  them  in  coin  for  their  kindly 
intents  and  deeds  towards  us ;  but  for  this  poor  fool,  again 
I  say,  let  him  go  free.  Misery  and  death,  Uod  wot,  we  are 
compelled  to  for  our  countrv's  sake,  let  us  spare  where  but 
our  own  person  is  enduij^ered.' 

"  And  they  let  him  nee,  my  masters,  unwise  as  it  seemed 
to  us;  none  could  gainsay  our  soverei^'s  words.  Sullen 
to  the  last,  the  onfy  S3anptom  of  gratitude  he  vouchsafed 
was  to  mutter  forth,  in  answer  to  the  Bruce's  warning  words 
to  hie  him  to  his  comrades  in  Buchan,  and  bid  them,  an 
they  feared  fire  and  devastation,  to  fly  without  delay,  'Aye, 
only  thus  mayest  thou  hope  to  exterminate  the  traitors; 
pity  none,  spare  none,  'fhe  whole  district  of  Buchan  is 
peopled  by  tne  Gomyn,  bound  by  this  oath  of  blood,'  and 
thus  he  departed.' 
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''And  spoke  he  tnith?"  demanded  Sir  Amiot,  hoandjr, 
and  mth  an  agitation  that,  had  others  more  sospicioiis  faea 
with  him,  must  have  been  remarked,  although  rorciUy  and 
pahifiilly  suppressed  ;  "  spoke  he  truth  ?  Metnought  the  dis- 
trict of  Buchan  had  onlv  within  the  last  cental^  belonged 
to  the  Comjm,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  Countess  Mar- 
garet's vassals  still  kept  apart,  loving  not  the  intermixtore 
id  another  clan.  Said  they  not  it  was  on  this  account  the 
Ciountess  of  Buchan  had  exercised  such  influence,  and 
faefself  headed  a  gallant  troop  at  the  first  risbg  of  tfas 
Bruce  ?  an  the  villain  spoke  truth,  whence  came  this 
chan^?" 

''Why,  for  that  matter,  your  worship,  it  is  easy  ^oagh 
explained,''  answered  Muraoch,  '*  ana,  trust  me,  King 
Bobert  set  inquiries  enough  afloat  ere  he  commenced  his 
scheme  of  retaliation.  Had  there  been  one  of  the  Lady 
Isabella's  own  followers  there,  one  who,  in  her  name, 
claimed  his  protection,  he  would  have  given  it  ;  not  a 
hair  of  their  heads  would  have  been  injured ;  but  there  were 
none  of  these,  your  worship.  The  few  of  the  original  dan 
which  had  not  joined  him  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  mingling  with  other  loyal  clans ;  their  own  master 
had  hunted  them  away,  when  he  came  down  to  his  own 
districts,  just  before  the  capture  of  his  wife  and  son.  He 
filled  the  Tower  of  Buchan  with  his  own  creatures,  scattered 
the  Com3ms  all  over  the  land,  with  express  commands  to 
attack,  hunt,  or  resist  all  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to  the  last 
ebb  of  their  existence.  He  left  amon^t  them  officers  and 
knights  as  traitorous,  and  spirits  well-nigh  as  evil  as  his 
own,  and  they  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  for  amongst  the 
most  inveterate,  the  most  treacherous,  and  most  dishonourable 
persecutors  of  the  Bruce  stood  first  and  foremost  the  Gomjms 
of  Buchan.  Ah  !  the  land  was  changed  from  the  tune 
when  the  noble  coimtess  held  sway  there,  and  so  they  felt  to 
iheir  cost. 

"  It  was  a  grand  yet  fearful  sicht,  those  low  hanging 
woods  and  glens  all  in  one  flame  ;  the  spring  had  been  par- 
ticularly diy  and  windy,  and  the  branches  caught  almost 
with  a  sparx,  and  crackled  and  sparkled,  and  blazed,  and 
roared,  till  for  miles  round  we  could  see  and  hear  the  work 
of  deva^tion.  Aye,  the  coward  earl  little  knew  what  was 
passing  in  his  territories,  while  he  congratulated  himself  on 
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hifl  safe  flight  into  England.  ^  It  was  a  just  yenffeance,  a 
deserved  though  teirible  retaliation,  and  tne  king  felt  it  as 
such,  my  masters*  He  had  borne  with  the  villains  as 
lon^  as  he  could,  and  would  have  borne  with  them  still, 
had  he  not  truly  felt  nothing  would  quench  their  enmity, 
and  in  consequence  secure  Scotland's  ^eace  and  safety,  but 
their  utter  extermination,  and  all  the  time  he  regretted  it^  I 
know,  for  there  was  a  terrible  look  of  sternness  and  deter- 
mination about  him  while  the  work  lasted ;  he  never  relaxed 
into  a  smile,  he  never  uttered  a  jovial  word,  and  we  followed 
him,  our  own  wild  spirits  awed  into  unwonted  silence. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  of  natural  or  human  life  in  the  dis- 
trict— all  was  one  mass  of  black,  discoloured  ashes,  utter 
ruin  and  appalling  devastation.  Not  a  tower  of  Buchaa 
remains." 

"  All — sayest  thou  all  ?"  said  Sir  Amiot,  suddenly,  yet 
slowly,  and  with  difl&culty.  "Left  not  the  Bruce  one  to 
bear  his  standard  and  thus  mark  his  power?' 

"  Has  not  your  worship  remarked  that  such  is  never  the 
Brace's  policy?  Three  years  ago,  he  had  not  force  enough 
to  fortify  the  castles  he  took  from  the  English,  and  leaving 
them  standing  did  but  offer  safe  harbours  for  the  foe, 
so  it  was  ever  his  custom  to  dismantle,  as  utterly  to  pre- 
vent their  re-establishment;  and  if  he  did  this  with  the 
castles  of  his  own  firiends,  who  all,  as  the  Douglas  saith, 
'love  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak,' 
it  was  not  likely  he  would  spare  Buchan's.  But  there 
was  one  castle,  I  remember,  cost  him  a  bitter  struggle 
to  demolish.  It  was  the  central  fortress  of  the  district, 
distinguished,  I  believe,  by  the  name  of  Hhe  Tower  of 
Buchan,'  and  had  been  the  residence  of  that  right  noble 
lady  the  Countess  Isabella  and  her  children.  Nay,  from 
what  I  overheard  his  grace  say  to  Lord  Edward,  it  had  for- 
merly given  him  shelter  and  right  noble  hospitality,  and  a 
dearer,  more  precious  remembrance  still  to  his  noble  heartr-* 
it  had  been  for  many  months  the  happy  home  of  his  brother. 
Sir  Nigel,  and  we  know  what  magic  power  all  associated 
with  him  has  upon  the  kinff ;  and  nad  it  not  been  for  the 
expostulations  of  Lord  Edward,  his  rough  yet  earnest 
entreaty,  methinks  that  fortress  had  been  stonding  yet. 
That  sternness,  terrible  to  behold,  for  it  ever  tells  of  some 
mighty  inward  passions  conquered,  again  gathered  on  our 
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soYereim's  brow,  bat  lie  turned  his  charger's  head^  and  left 
to  Lord  Edward  the  destruction  of  the  fortress,  and  he  made 
gnick  work  of  it^  you  will  scarce  find  two  stones  together  of 
Its  walls." 

"He  counselled  right/'  echoed  many  voices,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the3r  had  listened,  and  now  spoke,  effectually 
turning  their  attention  from  their  m3rsterious  leader,  who  at 
old  Murdoch's  last  words  had  with  difficulty  prevented  the 
utterance  of  a  deep  groan,  and  then,  as  if  stiurtled  at  his  own 
emotion,  sprung  up  from  his  reclining  posture,  and  joined 
his  voice  to  those  of  his  men.  "He  counselled,  and  did 
rightly,"  the^  repeated;  "it  would  have  been  an  ill  deed 
to  spare  a  traitor  s  den  for  such  softening  thoughts.  Gould 
we  but  free  the  Countess  Isabella,  she  woiHd  not  want  a  home 
in  Buchan — ^nay,  the  farther  from  her  cruel  husband's  ter- 
ritories the  better;  and  for  her  children — ^the  one,  poor 
innocent,  is  cared  for,  and  the  other — 

"  Aye,  my  masters,  and  trust  me,  that  other  was  in  our 
sovereign's  heart  as  forcibly  as  the  memories  he  spoke. 
That  which  we  know  now  concerning  him  was  then  un- 
dreamed of ;  it  was  only  faintly  rumoured  that  Lord  Douglas 
had  been  deceived,  and  Alan  of  Buchan  had  not  fallen  by 
a  father's  hand,  or  at  least  by  his  orders ;  that  he  was  in 
life,  in  close  confinement ;  my  old  ears  did  catch  some- 
thing of  this  import  from  the  king,  as  he  spoke  with  his 
brother." 

"  What  import  ?"  asked  Sir  Amiot,  hoarsely. 

"Only,  your  worship,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
heir  of  Buchan,  he  wished  that  such  total  devastation 
could  have  been  spared ;  if  he  were  really  in  life,  as  rumour 
said,  it  was  hard  to  act  as  if  he  were  forgotten  by  his 
friends." 

"  And  what  was  Sir  Edward's  reply  ?" 

"  First,  that  he  doubted  the  rumour  altogether  ;  secondly, 
that  if  he  did  return  to  the  king,  his  loss  might  be  more 
than  made  up ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  was  more  than  probable 
that,  young  as  he  was,  if  he  really  did  live,  the  arts  of  his 
father  would  prevail,  and  he  would  purchase  his  freedom  by 
homs^e  and  fidelity  to  England." 

"  Ha !  said  he  so— and  the  king  ?" 

"Did  not  then  think  with  him,  nay,  declared  he  would 
stake  his  right  hand  that  the  boy,  young  as  he  was,  had  too 
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much  of  his  mother's  noble  spirit  for  such  a  deed.    It  was 
well  the  stake  was  not  accepted,  for,  by  St  Andrew,  as  the 
tile  now  goes,  King  Robert  would  have  lost." 
"As  the  tale  now    goes,  thou  unbelieving  sceptic,"  re- 

Elied  one  of  his  comrades,  laughing  *  **  has  not  the  gallant 
een  seen,  recognised  —  is  he  not  known  as  one  of  King 
Edward's  minions,  and  lords  it  bravely  ?  But  hark !  there 
are  chargers  priclang  over  the  plain.  Hurrah  !  Sir  Edward 
and  Lord  James,"  and  on  came  a  large  body  of  troopers  and 
infantry  even  as  he  spoke. 

Up  started  Sir  Amiot's  men  in  eager  readiness  to  greet 
and  join ;  their  armour  and  weapons  tiiey  had  laid  aside 
were  resumed,  and  ere  their  comrades  reached  them  all 
were  in  readiness.  Sir  Amiot,  attended  by  his  esquires  and 
&  p^^>  galloped  forward,  and  the  two  knights,  perceiving 
his  advance,  spurred  on  before  their  men,-  and  hasty  and 
cordial  greetings  were  exchanged.  We  should  perhaps 
note  that  Sir  Amiot's  manner  sughtly  differed  in  his  salu- 
tation of  the  two  knights.  To  Lord  Edward  Bruce  he 
was  eager,  firank,  cordml,  as  that  knight  himself;  to  the 
other,  whom  one  glance  proclaimed  as  the  renowned  James 
Lord  Douglas,  there  was  an  appearance  of  pride  or  re- 
serve, and  it  seemed  an  effort  to  sj^eak  with  him  at  alL 
Douglas  perhaps  did  not  perceive  this,  or  was  accustomed 
to  it,  for  it  seemed  to  affect  him  little ;  and  Lord  Edward's 
bluff  address  prevented  all  manifestation  of  difference  be- 
tween his  colleagues,  even  if  there  existed  any. 

"  Ready  to  mount  and  ride ;  why  that's  well,"  he  cried. 
"  We  are  beyond  our  time,  but  it  is  little  reck,  we  need  but 
spur  the  faster,  which  our  men  all  seem  inclined  to  do. 
What  news?  why  none  since  we  parted,  save  that  his 
grace  has  resolved  on  the  siege  of  Perth  without  further 
delav." 

"Play,  but  that  is  news,  so  please  you,"  replied  Sir 
Amiot.  ''When  I  parted firom  his  grace  there  was  no  talk 
of  it." 

There  was  a  talk  of  it,  but  no  certainty ;  for  our  royal 
brother  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  spoke  not  of  this  much- 
desired  event  till  his  way  lay  clear  before  him.  There  have 
been  some  turbulent  spirits  in  the  camp — ^your  humble  ser- 
vant, this  black  lord,  and  Randolph  amongst  them — who  in 
truth  conspired  to  let  his  grace  know  no  peace  by  night  or 
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day  till  this  object  was  attfdned ;  but  onr  prudent  monarch 
gave  us  little  beed  till  bis  wiser  brain  axraoged  the  mstten 
we  but  burned  to  execute." 

"  And  what,  think  you,  fixed  this  resolve  ?' 

"  Simply  that  for  a  time  we  are  clear  of  English  thieres 
and  Norman  rogues,  and  can  march  northward,  and  at 
down  before  Perth  without  fear  of  beine  called  southward 
again.  Edward  will  have  enow  on  his  nanda  to  keep  his 
own  frontiers  from  invasioQ ;  'twill  be  Bome  time  ere  he  aee 
the  extent  of  our  vengeance,  and  meanwhile  our  drift  is 
gained." 

"  Aye,  it  were  a  sin  and  ciying  shame  to  let  Perth  lenuin 
longer  in  English  hands,"  rejoined  Douglas ;  "  stron^y 
garrisoned  it  may  be,  but  what  matter  ?," 

"  What  matter !  why,  'tis  great  matter,"  replied  Sit 
Edward,  j(^ons]y.  "  What  ^ory  were  it  to  at  down 
before  a  place  and  take  it  at  fint  charge.  No,  give  me 
good  fighting,  tough  assault,  and  brave  defence.  Think 
you  I  would  have  so  urged  the  king,   did  I   not  scent  a 

florions  straggle  before  the  walls  ?  Strongly  garrisoned ! 
would  not  fflve  one  link  of  this  gold  chain  for  it, 
were  it  not.  But  a  truce  to  this  idle  parley:  we  must 
make  some  milea  ere  nightfall.  Sir  Knight  of  the 
Branch,  do  vour  men  need  further  rest?  if  not  give 
the  word,  ana  let  them  fall  in  with  their  comrades,  and 
on." 

"  Whither  V  demanded  Sir  Amiot,  as  he  gave  the  reqniied 
orders.     "  Where  meet  we  the  king  f 

"  In  the  Glen  of  Auchterader,  south  of  the  Erne.  Lady 
Campbell  and  Isoline  await  us  there,  with  the  troops  len 
SB  their  guard  at  Dumbarton.  So  you  perceive  our  friend 
Lord  Douglas  here  hath  double  cause  to  use  the  spur, 
times  like  these  afford  little  leisure  for  wooing,  and  such 
h}ve-stricken  gallants  as  bimself  must  e'en  make  the  most 
of  them." 

"And  trust  me  for  doing  so,"  laughingly  rejoined 
Douglas.  "  Scoff  at  me  as  you  will,  Edward,  your  time  will 
come." 

"  Not  it,"  answered  the  warrior ;  "  glory  is  my  mistreffi, 
I  love  better  to  clasp  my  true  steel  than  the  aofbest  and 
^rest  hand  in  Ghiiatendom ;  to  caress  my  noble  steed  and 
twine  my  hand  thus  in  his  flowing  mane,  and  feel  that  be 
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bears  me  gallantly  and  proudly  wherever  my  spirit  listg^ 
than  to  press  sweet  kisses  on  a  rosy  lip,  imprisoned  by  a 
woman's  smile." 

"Nay,  shame  on  thee!"  replied  Douglas,  still  jestingly. 
"  Thou  a  true  ^ght,  and  speak  thus ;  were  there  not  oUier 
work  to  do,  I  would  e'en  run  a  tilt  with  thee,  to  compel 
thee  to  forswear  thy  foul  treason  against  the  fair." 

"Better  spend  thy  leisure  in  wooing  Isoline ;  trust  me, 
she  will  not  be  won  ere  wooed.  How  now.  Sir  Enight  of 
the  Branch,  has  the  fiend  melancholy  taken  possession  of 
thee  again  ?  give  her  a  thrust  with  thy  lance,  good  friend, 
and  unseat  her.  Gome,  soul  of  fire  as  thou  art  in  battle, 
why  dost  thou  mope  in  ashes  in  peace  ?  Thou  speakest 
neither  for  nor  against  these  matters  of  love ;  wilt  woo  or 
scorn  the  little  god  ?" 

"  Perchance  both,  perchance  neither,"  replied  the 
knight,  and  his  voice  soimded  sadly,  though  he  evidently 
sought  to  speak  in  jest.  He  had  fallen  back  firom  the  side 
of  Douglas  during  the  previous  conversation,  but  the  flash- 
ing eye  denoted  that  it  had  passed  not  unremarked.  He 
now  rode  up  to  the  side  of  Lord  Edward,  keeping  a  good 
spear's  length  firom  Lord  James,  i^d  their  converse  turn- 
ing on  martial  subjects,  became  more  general.  Their 
march  being  performed  without  any  incident  of  note,  we 
will,  instead  of  following  them,  take  a  brief  retrospective 
glance  on  those  historic^  events  which  had  so  completely 
and  gloriously  turned  the  fate  of  Scotland  and  her  patriots, 
in  those  five  years  which  the  thread  of  our  narrative  com- 
pels us  to  leave  a  blank 
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Changed  indeed  was  the  aspect  of  Scotland  and  the 
fortunes  of  her  king,  in  the  autumn  of  1311,  than  when  we 
last  beheld  them,  at  the  close  of  1306.  Then  heavier  and 
blacker  had  the  wings  of  the  tempest  enshrouded  them  ; 
night — the  awful  night  of  slavery,  persecution,  tyranny — ^had 
closed  around  them,  without  one  star  in  her  ebon  mantle, 
one  little  ray  to  penetrate  the  thick  mists,  and  breathe  of 
brighter  things.    But  now  hope,  hand  in  hajxd  with  liberty. 
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stood  OB  the  broad  fields  and  fertile  glens  of  Scotland ;  her 
wings  unloosed  and  bright ;  her  aspect  fall  of  smiles,  of 
loye  ;  her  voice  thrilling  to  every  Scotsman's  heart,  and 
nerving  liim  with  yet  stronger  energy,  even  when  freedom 
was  attained.  One  b^  one  nad  stars  of  resplendent  lustre 
ahone  through  the  misty  veil  of  night ;  one  by  one  had 
mists  and  clouds  rolled  up  and  flea,  and  the  pure  and 
spangled  heavens  looked  down  upon  the  free.  The  day-star 
was  lit,  the  sun  of  glory  had  arisen,  and  Robert  Bruce,  in 
the  autumn  of  1311,  was  king  in  something  more  tiian 
name ! 

Tet  not  without  the  most  persevering  toil,  the  most  un- 
exampled patience,  the  most  determined  resolution,  fore- 
sight, and  self-control,  not  without  a  self-government  of 
temper,  passion,  spirit,  which  man  has  seldom  equalled,  and 
most  certainly  never  surpassed,  had  these  things  been 
accomplished.  Destined  in  the  end  to  be  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  it  did  indeed  seem  as  if  that  same  Almighty  power 
who  so  destined  him,  who  turned  even  his  one  evil  deed  to 
good,  had  manifested  His  iudgment  and  His  power  to  him, 
as  to  His  servants  of  olden  time.  Fearfully  was  that  in- 
voluntary crime  chastised,  ere  power  and  glory,  even  freedom 
was  vouchsafed.  His  own  sufierings,  exile,  persecution, 
defeat,  the  constant  danger  of  his  life,  would  have  been  in 
themselves  suflScient  evidence  of  an  all-seeing  Judge ;  but 
in  the  death,  the  cruel  death  of  too  many  of  his  noble 
friends,  men  whose  fidelity  and  worth  had  twined  them 
round  his  very  heartstrings,  whose  loss  was  fraught  with 
infinitely  deeper  anguish  than  his  own  individual  woes,  we 
may  trace  still  clearer  the  hand  of  vengeance,  tempered  still 
with  long-suffering,  yet  unending  mercy. 

^  From  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Scotland,  called  there  as 
his  contemporaries  declare  by  a  supernatural  signal  from 
Tumberry  Head,  the  success  of  the  fcuce  certainly  may  be 
said  to  commence ;  though  it  was  not  till  the  death  of  their 
powerful  enemy,  Edward  of  England,  in  July,  1307,  that 
the  Scottish  people  permitted  themselves  to  hope  and  feel 
their  chains  were  falling,  and  they  might  yet  be  free. 

Accustomed  to  elude  the  enemy  by  dispersing  his  men 
into  small  parties,  the  Bruce  had  repeatedly  conquered  much 
greater  numbers  than  his  own,  and  spread  universal  alarm 
amidst  the  English^  by  the  suddenness  and  extraordinary 
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skill  of  his  military  movements  ;  that  these  dispersioiis 
repeatedly  perilled  his  own  life  King  Robert  never  needed. 
Eus  own  courage  and  foresight  and  the  unwavering  fidelity 
of  his  followers  so  frequently  interposed  between  himself  and 
treachery,  that  at  length  danger  itself  became  little  more 
than  excitement  and  adventure.  The  victory  of  Loudon 
TTill  amply  revenged  on  Pembroke  the  defeat  at  Methven, 
compelling  both  him  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  retreat  to 
Ayrshire;  and  from  the  splendour  which  accrued  firom  it 
on  the  arms  of  the  Bruce,  obtained  him  the  yet  more  desir- 
able advantage  of  strong  reinforcements  of  men,  arms,  and 
treasure,  and  enabled  hmi  to  pursue  his  success,  by  driving 
the  English  back  almost  to  ihe  borders  of  their  own  lancL 
Skirmm  after  skirmish,  battle  after  battle  followed,  carried 
on  with  such  surpassing  skill  and  courage  by  the  Bruce,  that 
his  dJl  to  battle  was  at  length  hailed  by  his  men  as  a  sum- 
mons to  victory.  Finished  in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry 
in  the  court  of  Edward,  in  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  tac- 
tics of  a  general,  Bobert  Bruce  had  bought  his  experience, 
and  was  in  consequence  yet  more  fitted  for  the  important  post 
he  filled,  at  the  same  time  that  his  dazzling,  chivalric  qua- 
lities gained  him  at  once  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
his  people. 

^though  perchance  it  was  not  till  the  momentous  words 
'^Edward  is  dead"  rang  through  Scotland  with  clarion 
tongue,  and  thrilled  to  tne  hearts  of  her  sons,  that  even  the 
most  lukewarm  started  firom  their  sluggish  sleep,  girded 
their  swords  to  their  sides,  and  hastened  to  join  their  right- 
ful kin^,  and  yet  more  hope  and  courage  and  enthusiasm 
fired  ike  breasts  of  her  already-devoted  patriots,  yet 
enouffh  had  been  already  accomplished  by  the  ^ruce  to  fill 
the  last  moments  of  the  dying  king  with  the  bitterest 
emotions  of  disappointed  ambition,  hatred,  and  revenue. 

From  Burgh-upon-Sands,  where  his  strength  nad  so 
drooped  he  could  not  proceed  farther,  despite  his  fixed  re- 
solve to  hurl  fire  and  sword  on  the  only  land  which  had  dared 
his  power — where  the  sovereifi^n  of  England  lay  awaiting  his 
last  hour — the  hiUs  of  Scotland  were  visible,  and  he  felt 
that  land  was  free !  that  the  toil,  the  waste,  the  dreams  of 
twenty  years  were  vain ;  the  vision  of  haughty  ambition,  of 
grasping  power  had  fled  for  ever.  Death  was  on  his  heiEurt, 
and  Scotland  was  unconquered,  and  would  be  glorious  yet. 
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He  fdt,  lie  knew  this  ;  for  in  this  honr  of  waning^  power, 
of  fading  life,  fell  the  chains  of  Scotland.  His  instruc- 
tions to  his  son,  partaking  as  they  do  infinitely  less  of 
a  civilized  and  enlightened  monarch  (for  such  was  Edward, 
ere  ambition  crept  into  his  soul)  than  of  the  barbarous 
customs  of  a  savage  chief,  have  betrayed  to  posterity  that 
such  were  his  feelings.  The  imbecile,  uncertain  character 
of  the  prince  was  too  well  known  for  his  father  to  place 
any  reliance  upon  him  even  if  his  last  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  one  little  month  after  his  death  sufficed  to 
prove  both  to  English  and  Scotch  that  the  prognostics  of 
each  were  verified. 

Sir  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  were  alternately  named  guardians  of  Scotland 
by  the  fickle  Edward,  who  satisfying  his  conscience  with 
that  measure,  hastened  back  to  iJondon,  there  to  enjo^  in 
luxurious  peace  the  society  of  Gaveston  and  other  favourites, 
bearing  with  him  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  whose  last 
commands  he  thought  fit,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
wisdom,  to  disobey. 

King  Robert,  however,  perceiving  that  the  Scottish 
guardians  were  collecting  a  much  larger  army  than  would 
pennit  him  to  stand  the  brunt  of  battle,  thought  it  wiser  to 
lure  them  to  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland,  where  their 
forces  could  not  be  so  easily  increased,  and  where  their 
total  ignorance  of  the  ground  would  ably  assist  his  measures 
against  them.  James  of  Douglas  he  left  in  Ettrick,  to 
continue  the  struggle  there,  and  nobly  did  that  gallant 
soldier  execute  his  trust.  It  was  during  this  war  in  the 
north  that  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  insult  of  his  foes,  and 
the  harrying  of  Buchan  took  place,  as  described  by  old 
Murdoch  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  citadels  of  Aber- 
deen, Forfar,  and  others  of  equal  strength  and  importance, 
surrendered  and  were  dismantled ;  and  perceiving  the  most 
brilliant  success  had  crowned  his  efforts  in  the  north,  he 
divided  his  forces,  despatching  them  under  able  leaders  iu 
various  directions,  thus  to  separate  the  English  invaders,  and 
prevent  their  compelling  him  to  give  them  battle  in  a  body 
as  at  Falkirk,  and  deciding  the  fate  of  Scotland  at  a  blow. 

Douglas,  Tweedale,  and  Ettrick  were  conquered  by  Lord 
James  ;  and  Galloway,  despite  the  furious  defence  of  its 
native  cluefs  and  Enj^ish  aiiiesy  aided  by  the  savage  nature 
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of  its  coantiy,  was  finally  brought  into  subjection  by 
Edward  Bruce,  to  whose  wUd  and  reckless  spirit  this  daring 
warfare  had  been  peculiarly  congenial.  On  every  side 
success  had  crowned  the  Bruce,  and  then  it  was  he  pro- 
ject(^and  carried  into  effect  his  long-desired  vengeance  on 
the  Lords  of  Lorn,  whose  persecuting  enmity  demanded 
such  return.  Their  defeat  was  total,  despite  their  advan- 
tageous situation  in  the  formidable  pass  of  Gruachan  Ben, 
where  that  great  mountain  sinks  down  to  the  banks  of  Loch 
Awe,  a  road  full  of  precipices  on  one  side,  and  a  deep  lake 
on  the  other.  The  Bruce,  following  his  usual  admirable  plan 
of  tactics,  sent  Douglas  with  some  light  troops  to  surround 
the  mountain  ftnd  turn  the  pass,  himself  covering  the 
movement  by  a  threatened  assault  in  front,  and  thus  attacked 
in  rear,  flank,  and  van  at  once,  all  advantage  of  ground  was 
lost,  and  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  both  father  and  son,  compelled 
to  escape  by  sea,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  clan  dead 
upon  the  field. 

The  vacillating  measures  of  the  second  Edward  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  remedy  these  evils  :  the  barons  of  England, 
ahready  disgusted  at  lus  unjust  preierence  for  upstart  minions, 
either  obeyed  the  royal  commands  for  fii^sh  musters  of 
forces  or  neglected  them,  according  to  individual  pleasure. 
Their  own  interests  kept  them  in  England ;  for,  mistrusting 
their  king  and  hating  his  favourites,  they  imarined  their 
absence  would  but  increase  the  power  ot  the  latter,  and 
effectually  remove  the  former  from  their  control  Scotland 
was  now  a  secondary  object  with  almost  all*  the  English 
nobles ;  their  own  prerogatives,  their  own  private  interests 
were  at  stake. 

Meanwhile,  the  measures  of  that  now  liberated  land  pro- 
ceeded with  a  steadiness,  a  wisdom,  presenting  a  forcible 
contrast  to  those  of  her  former  captors.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  troubled  years  ihe  estates  of  the  kingdom  assembled, 
and  by  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  representatives  declared, 
in  all  proper  and  solemn  form,  that  Edward's  previous 
award  of  tne  crown  to  Jolm  Baliol  was  illegal,  unjust,  and 
void;  that  the  late  deceased  Lord  of  Annandale  was  the 
only  heir  to  the  crown,  and,  in  consequence,  his  grandson, 
Robert  the  Bruce,  alone  could  be  recognised  as  king ;  aiid 
all  who  dared  dispute  or  deny  this  right  were  denounced, 
and    would    henceforth  *  be    prosecuted    as    traitors    and 
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ftbettors  of  treason ;  and  not  alone  by  the  laity  were  theao 
important  matters  acknowledged  and  proclaimed,  the 
clergy  of  the  kingdom,  braving  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation once  promulgated  agamst  him,  issued  a  solemn 
charge  to  their  spiritual  flocks,  desiring  them  to  recognise 
the  Bruce  as  their  sovereign. 

Boused  at  length  into  action,  Edward  assembled  a  for- 
midable army  at  Berwick,  and  entered  Scotland,  but  too 
late  in  the  season  to  effect  any  movement  of  consequence, 
ftruce,  as  usual,  avoiding  any  decisive  action,  harassed 
their  march,  cut  off  their  provisions,  desolated  the  country, 
80  that  it  could  present  nothing  but  waste  and  barren 
deserts  to  its  invaders,  and  finally  caused  Edward  to  retreat 
to  England  out  of  all  patience,  and  eager  to  solace  himself 
with  his  queen  and  his  favourites  at  Carlisle.  A  second, 
third,  and  fourth  expedition  were  planned  and  despatched 
against  Scotland,  but  all  equally  in  vain ;  the  last,  headed 
by  Gaveston,  who,  despite  his  foppery  and  presumption, 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  brave  knight  and  skilful  general, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  finding,  however, 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  cattle  nor  provender — ^all  as 
usual  was  desolate.  The  villagers,  emulating  the  courage 
and  forbearance  of  their  sovereign,  retreated  without  a 
murmur  to  the  Highlands,  carrying  with  them  all  of  their 
property  that  permitted  removal,  although  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  and  the  various  inconveniences  re- 
sulting from  a  residence  of  some  length  amid  morasses  and 
precipices,  rendered  this  test  of  their  patriotism  more  than 
ordin&rily  severe. 

It  was  in  retaliation  for  these  invasions  King  Bobert 
planned  and  executed  that  expedition  against  England,  from 
which  Sir  Amiot  and  his  men  were  leisurely  returning  at 
the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  He  waited  but  to  see 
his  own  land  clear  of  her  invaders,  and  then  like  a  moun- 
tain torrent  poured  down  his  fury  on  the  English  frontier. 
It  appeared  as  if  Graveston  had  scarce  returned  to  his 
master,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Scottish  king  was  too 
far  north  for  any  new  disturbance  at  present,  when  the 
news  of  his  appearance  on  the  very  threshold  of  England 
burst  on  the  astounded  king.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  re- 
sisting him.  For  fifteen  days  the  Bruce  remained  in  Eng- 
land, paying  in  kind  the  injuries  86  unjustly  inflicted  upon 
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himself;  and  od  returning  found  the  little  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained amply  compensated  by  the  increase  of  animation 
and  glee  in  nis  troops,  and  yet  more  substantially  by  the 
treasure  and  money  amassed,  for  the  northern  counties  had 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  forbearance  ;  and  Robert 
rejoiced  that  it  was  so,  simply  that  it  enabled  hun  in  a  mea- 
sure to  repay  his  devoted  subjects  for  the  loyalty  they  had 
ever  manif^ted  towards  his  person,  and  the  aid  they  had 
hastened  to  bestow  in  the  liberation  of  their  land. 

With  regard  to  the  other  characters  of  our  tale,  so  little 
change  haa  taken  place  in  their  fates  since  we  last  beheld 
them,  and  that  change  will  so  easily  be  traced  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages,  that  there  is  little  need  to  linger  upon 
them. 

There  was  still  a  shade  of  sadness  tinging  the  royal 
scutcheon  of  the  Bruce.  His  wife,  his  chud,  his  sisters, 
and  other  near  and  dear  relatives  and  friends,  were  still  in 
the  power  of  Edward,  and  from  the  desultory  warfare,  to 
which  the  interests  of  his  country  compelled  him  to  adhere, 
there  seemed  as  yet  but  little  chance  of  his  effecting  their 
liberation.  Ransom  so  high  as  Edward  would  demand  (if 
indeed  he  would  accept  it  at  all)  the  Bruce  could  not  pay, 
without  anew  impoverishing  his  kingdom,  and  laying  heavy 
taxes  on  a  people  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  aJI  for  him, 
and  this  his  character  was  far  too  exalted  and  unselfish  even 
to  think  upon.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  their  freedom 
was  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  this  was  ineffectual 
He  defeated,  harassed,  and  compelled  the  English  to  eva- 
cuate Scotland,  but,  from  his  avoidance  of  general  engage- 
ments, he  had  taken  no  prisoners  whose  rank  and  conse- 
quence would  weigh  against  the  detention  of  his  relatives ; 
and  there  was  one  amid  those  captives  whom,  from  most 
unjustifiable  severity  and  degradation  of  a  cruel  public 
confinement,  the  Bruce  and  his  noble  followers  burned  to 
release.  But  the  citadel  of  Berwick,  where  they  believed 
the  Countess  of  Buchan  still  to  be  immured — ^for  the  cage 
was  still  apparent — ^by  its  immense  strength,  numerous  gar- 
rison, and  closely-fortified  town,  was  as  vet  an  object  of 
desire  indeed,  but  one  not  possible  to  be  attained,  ^  and 
from  that  verv  feeling  the  Bruce  had  rather  avoided  it  in 
his  invasion  oi  England. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan^  it  was  rumoured  and  believed,  had 
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died  in  England,  and  was  imagined  to  have  left  his  title 
and  estates  to  his  son,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of  Edward 
L,  had  been  heard  of  in  Scotland  as  having  become  a  de- 
Toted  adherent  to .  the  court,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
person  of  Eaiij^  Edward,  who  lavished  on  him  so  many 
nivours,  that  it  was  sunposed  his  former  boyish  folly  in 
adhering  to  the  Brace  ana  Scotland  was  entirely  forgotten. 
Bumour  said  he  had  often  been  heard  bitteijhr  to  regret 
the  past,  and  had  solemnly  sworn  fidelity  to  England.  In 
what  manner  this  rumour  was  regarded,  bv  King  Robert 
and  his  patriots  our  tale  will  show,  as  also  the  fate  of 
Agnes. 

The  Earl  of  Fife,  loving  better  the  rich  costume,  merry 
idlesse,  and  sumptuous  fare  of  a  courtier,  than  the  heavy 
armour,  fatiguing  duties,  and  hasty  meals  of  a  knight, 
thought  it  wiser  to  foreswear  his  dislike  to  King  Bobert, 
the  pursuance  of  it  involving  a  vast  deal  of  {Atigae  and 
danger,  and  consequently  remained  a  neutral  in  King  Ed- 
ward's court,  keeping  aloof  from  all  «ihe  quarrels  of  Gaveston 
and  the  barons,  and  too  much  wrapt  in  his  own  luxurious 
selfishness  to  be  heeded  by  either  party. 

Gloucester  and  his  noble  wife  belong  to  history,  and  conse- 
quently not  at  present  to  us.  We  shaJl  meet  the  latter  again 
in  a  future  page. 

Amid  all  his  wanderings  and  various  fortunes,  two  of 
the  gentler  sex,  his  own  near  relatives,  had  remained 
constant  to  the  Bruce.  Now,  indeed,  their  train  and  at- 
tendants were  much  increased;  but  there  had  been  times 
when  the  Lady  Campbell  and  her  daughter  Isoline  had 
been  alone  of  their  sex  beside  their  king.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  when  that  painful  parting  took  place  between 
the  patriot  warriors  and  those  devoted  females  who  had 
attended  them  so  long.  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  the  better  to 
appeal  to  the  chivalric  feelings  of  the  Loid  of  the  Isles, 
hiad  consented  to  his  wife's  earnest  solicitation  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  also  that,  despite  all  his  and  King  Robert's 
entreaty  to  the  contrary,  she  had  insisted  on  herself  and 
Isoline  sharing  their  hardships  in  the  retreat  of  Rathlin, 
instead  of  accepting  the  eagerly-proffered  hospitality  of  the 
island  chief.  They  were,  indeed,  as  ministering  spirits  in 
that  dreary  retreat,  ever  ready  to  tend,  soothe,  cneer,  to 
give  bright  example  of  patient  fortitude,  when  that  of  the 
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sterner  sex  seemed  £Edlmg;  thcrjr  either  suffered  not  more 
than  their  companions,  or  refused  to  own  or  show  that  they 
d^,  for  Isoline,  although  at  first  a  mere  child  in  years,  gave 
cood  evidence  that  aU  the  noble  and  endearing  qualities  of 
her  mother's  line  were  hers  ;    and  when  the  fate  of  the 

Sueen  and  her  attendants  was  made  known,  how  earnestly 
id  not  only  Sir  Niel  but  good  King  Robert  himself  re- 
joice that  two  at  least  of  those  near  and  dear  relatives 
were  spared  them,  and  as  earnestly  wish  they  had  never 
parted  nrom  the  rest 

Fatiguing  and  precarious  as  their*  life  was  in  the  Bruce's 
train,  compelled  at  a  moment's  warning  to  march  from  a 
brief  resting-place,  often  even  to  adopt  other  guise  than 
their  own,  still  these  devoted  females  were  ever  found 
beside  their  king,  and  if  Lady  Campbell  had  ever  felt 
anxiety  as  to  the  effects  these  wanderings  would  have  upon 
the  health  and  beauty  of  her  child,  they  were,  at  the 
time  we  resume  our  tale,  entirely  removed ;  for  Isoline 
Campbell  at  nineteen  might  have  borne  the  palm  alike 
of  beauty,  truth,  and  dignity  from  those  bom  and  bred  in 
a  peaceful  court,  and  shielded  with  the  tenderest  care  from 
aught  like  outward  tempest  or  inward  storms.  To  most  of 
the  vouthful  knights  in  her  uncle's  camp,  it  had  been  only 
the  last  two  years  that  she  had  burst  upon  them  as  some 
beautiful  spirit,  whose  existence  they  could  scarce  trace  to 
the  merry  mountain  child  they  had  first  known,  and  to 
whom  they  had  in  sport  taught  the  use  of  many  a  chivalric 
weapon,  rfo  arrow  was  more  true  to  its  mark  tlum 
Isolme's;  but  latterly,  that  the  state  of  her  uncle's  court 
permitted  her  the  privileges  due  to  her  sex  and  rank, 
security  and  rest,  ana  perluips,  too,  that  she  was  conscious 
girlhooid  was  fast  merging  into  a  higher  state  of  being, 
demanding  more  reserve,  and  quietness  and  dignity,  certain 
it  was  these  sports  were  laid  aside,  and  her  former  com- 
panions bowed  before  her  beauty  and  owned  its  spell,  as  to 
one  they  had  only  lately  known.  One  indeed  saw  but  the 
perfecting  of  charms  he  had  long  admired ;  yet  few  sus- 
pected the  Lord  James  of  Doucks,  whose  every  thought 
and  speech  seemed  of  war  and  freedom,  had  time  for 
dreams  of  love,  and  that  her  image  had  dwelt  next  his 
heart  even  when  her  preceptor  in  all  chivalric  sports,  her 
guardian  in  their  hasty  marches,  the  gallant  knight  who 
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was  ever  the  fiist  to  find  some  suitable  haltrng-^place,  collect 
fresh  heath  for  her  couch^  some  dainty  of  fish  or  fowl  to 
woo  her  to  the  rustic  board,  services  she  had  ever  met  with 
a  jojrous  jest  or  thrilling  laugh,  or  some  deed  of  meny 
mischief.  Within  the  last  two  vears  her  manner  to  him 
too  had  changed ;  but  it  dififered  not  an  atom  from  tiiat 
with  which  she  ever  treated  all  the  other  knights,  and 
Douglas  could  not  therefore,  as  he  wished  and  at  first 
hoped,  argue  favourably  for  himself. 

Of  one  other  personage,  as  a  character  totally  unknown 
to  our  former  pages,  we  must  say  a  few  words,  and  then, 
craving  pardon  Jot  this  long  digression,  proceed  to  more 
active  scenes. 

It  was  in  the  pass  of  Ben  Gruachan,  in  the  fierce  strogg^ 
between  himself  and  the  men  of  Lorn,  King  Robert  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  knight,  who,  remaining 
dose  as  a  shadow  by  his  side  during  the  whole  of  the  action, 
had  fought  with  a  skill,  courage,  and  almost  desperation, 
that  at  once  riveted  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  kmg,  ever 
alive  to  au^ht  of  gallantry  or  chivalry  in  his  leaders — an  at- 
tention heightened  by  the  fact,  that  twice  or  thrice  the 
knight's  ^eat  prowess  and  agility  had  saved  his  own  person 
from  immment  danger.  He  appeared  on  the  watch  to  avert 
and  defeat  every  attempt  to  surround  and  crush  the  king; 
thrusting  himself  in  the  very  midst  of  couched  spears  and 
pointed  swords,  and  thus,  by  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own 
me  or  liberty,  covering  the  kin^  when  too  hard  pressed 
upon,  and  enabling  him  to  regam  his  footing,  and  press 
with  renewed  power  on  the  foe.  Much  marvel  indeea  his 
appearance  occasioned  even  in  the  heat  and  rush  of  battle, 
for  his  armour,  the  bearings  of  his  shield,  nay,  his  very 
mode  of  fighting,  distinguished  him  as  a  stranger. 

Eagerly  the  monarch  looked  to  the  close  of  that 
triumphant  day,  to  bring  this  new  recruit  before  him, 
almost  fearinff  he  would  vanish  as  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously as  he  had  appeared,  but  he  was  not  disappointed. 
That  same  evening,  as  he  stood  on  a  ledge  of  rock  about 
an  acre  sguare,  surrounded  by  his  gallant  leaders,  and  in 
sight  of  all  his  men,  who  were  rejoicmg  in  their  great  and 
decisive  triumph,  the  feud  between  me  houses  of  Bruce 
and  Comyn  peniaps  adding  more  zest  to  their  feelings,  the 
stranger  knight  approached,  and  kneeling  before   the  king. 
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besought  his  acceptance  of  his  services^  as  a  soldier,  his 
homage  as  a  subject,  and  solemnly  swearing  fidelity  to  his 
person  and  his  cause  in  both  these  characters.  There  was 
a  peculiar  and  most  thrilling  moumfulness  in  his  voice, 
seeming  almost  indefinably  to  denote  him  a  younger  man 
than  he  had  previously  appeared,  and  the  solemn  earnest- 
ness of  his  entreaty  appeared  to  express  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  the  Bruce's  reply.  His  services  were 
as  firankly  accepted  as  thejr  had  been  tendered,  and 
warmly  the  king  admired,  praised,  and  acknowledged  how 
much  he  had  been  indebtea  to  the  extraordinary  gallantry 
shown  in  the  previous  engagement,  adding,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  hoped  the  knight  mtended  to  sati^  the  curiosity 
that  brave  conduct  had  engendered,  and  remember  it  was 
not  customary  to  tender  the  homage  of  a  subject  with  the 
hehnet  on  and  vizor  down.  With  the  same  melancholy 
earnestness  of  expression  which  had  marked  his  previous 
address,  the  stranger  replied  he  was  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  was  it  that  he  Knelt  before  the  Bruce  more  as  a 
suppliant,  than  profierin^  to  him  that  which  was  his  right ; 
his  nelmet  he  could  indeed  remove,  but  he  was  under  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  reveal  his  features,  birth,  or  rank  till, 
either  by  his  aid  or  through  his  personal  agency,  a  deed 
had  been  accomplished,  and  fireedom  given  to  one  of  high 
and  noble  birth,  unjustly  and  cruelly  detained  a  prisoner  oy 
Edward,  King  of  England. 

"  Nay,  for  that  we  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  you,  young 
sir,"  answered  the  king ;  "  there  is  many  a  noble  prisoner  in 
the  realm  of  England  we  would  fain  see  released,  but  ere 
that  may  be  accomplished,  I  fear  me  some  years  must  pass. 
Thine  was  a  rash  vow  ;  did  ^e  deem  its  penapce  but  of  luiort 
duration  ?  I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise,  for  in  our 
small,  well-known,  and  well-tried  train  mystery  were  better 
shunned." 

''My  liege," replied  the  young  man,  with  an  earnestness 
almost  startling,  "  I  thought  no^  reckoned  not  of  the  lapse 
of  time  in  the  adherence  to  this  vow ;  till  its  work  be  accom- 
plished, till  the  freedom  of  one  removes  all  mystery  from 
me,  there  is  neither  rest,  norjoy,  nor  glory  for  the  heart 
now  speaking  to  your  grace.  What  boots  it  then  to  think  of 
time  ?  My  honour  and  my  life  are  wrapt  up  in  the  prisoner 
whose  liberty  I  seek,  and  till  that  be  accomplished,  there  is 
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no  privatioDy  no  penance  in  the  adherence  to  my  tow.  I 
have  no  name,  no  follower,  nought  but  mine  own  flood 
aword  and  stainless  tnith,  and  the  memory  of  knighthood 
firom  a  hand,  bold,  noble,  glorious  as  your  grace's  own.  I 
adc  but  permission  to  follow  thee,  to  serve  my  country 
and  my  King;  even  in  the  performance  of  my  vow,  in 
serving  thee  alone,  may  I  hope  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
in  its  accomplishment  I  shall  do  good  service  to  thy 
cause." 

'^But  if  so  much  depends  upon  another,  and  that  oiher 
a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  Edward,  tell  me,  young  sir,  for 
we  may  scarce  reckon  with  certainty  on  human  life,  how 
will  it  be  with  thee  an  the  prisoner  on  whom  so  much 
depends  live  not  to  be  released  by  man  V 

"  Then  I,  too,  may  die  unknown,  for  there  will  be  none  to 
mourn  me,''  burst  from  the  knight's  Ups,  in  tones  of  such 
mssionate  agony,  it  thrilled  to  the  rudest  spirit  present,  and 
Kinff  Robert  instantly  raised  him  from  the  ground,  bending; 
as  he  did  so,  to  conceal  the  deep  sympathy  he  felt  was 
stamped  upon  his  brow. 

''  Nay,  nay,"  he  said,  with  extreme  kindness,  "  I  meant 
not  to  call  forth  such  emotion  by  a  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
perhaps  there  needed  not.  We  accept  the  services  so  nobly 
tendered ;  wc  give  thee  full  liberty  to  adhere  to  thy  solemn 
TOW,  and  for  thy  truth  and  honour  we  will  ourselves  be  an- 
swerable." 

Vows  similar  to  that  of  the  stranger,  nay,  often  made  for 
causes  much  more  trivial,  were  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  to  occasion  any  drawback  in  his  favour.  Already 
prepossessed  by  his  gallant  bearing,  his  apparent  perfection 
in  all  knightly  exercises,  and  pemaps  stul  more  from  the 
tone  of  touching  sadness  which  pervaded  his  manner  and 
addr^ess,  the  warriors  crowded  round,  and  lavished  on  him 
cordiality  and  kindness. 

From  that  day  Sir  Amiot  de  la  Branche,  for  so  he  became 
universally  denominated,  from  the  bearings  on  his  shield, 
had  been  among  the  first  amidst  the  Bruce's  leaders  re- 
markable for  bravery,  untiring  fortitude,  and  most  unweary- 
ing activitv.  At  first,  at  his  own  request,  he  simply  fought 
as  a  knight  and  soldier  in  the  king's  own  privato  guard, 
but  gradually  his  great  services  and  excellent  counsel  raised 
him  higher  and  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all,  more  particu- 
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larly  in  that  of  the  Brace,  whose  talent  for  discovering  the 
characters  of  his  knights,  and  so  guiding  their  various  ser- 
vices, as  always  to  assign  them  that  which  was  most  con- 
genial, was  something  remarkable,  and  at  length  he  became, 
at  the  king^s  own  especial  request,  leader  of  a  gallant  troop 
of  picked  men,  many  of  whom  had  themselves  requested 
permission  to  follow  his  banner,  and  in  consequence,  the 
fifty  named  by  the  king  speedily  swelled  to  double  that 
number. 

Three  years  had  now  passed  since  his  first  appearance, 
and  still  his  vow  was  invimably  kept,  for,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  despite  the  increasing  ^loiy  and  greatness  of  the 
Bruce,  the  Scottish  prisoners  still  remainea  in  custody  in 
En^and.  Within  the  last  jrear,  indeed,  he  was  seen  more 
often  mingling  with  other  knights  around  the  Lady  Isoline, 
but  even  then  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  relaxation  in  his 
sadness ;  nay,  could  the  thought  of  his  private  hours  have 
been  read,  men  would  have  seen  contending  emotions 
struggling  at  his  heart,  both  equally  intense,  and  that,  per- 
chance, tne  fulfilment  of  his  vow  was  not  now  his  only  im- 
pulse—the sole  end  and  bein^  of  his  life  indeed  it  still 
was,  but  perchance  it  comprised  yet  more  than  the  liberation 
of  another. 

It  was  strange  that  in  these  three  years  all  concern- 
ing this  import£tfit  prisoner  had  never  been  discovered,  nor 
made  much  subject  of  discussion.  Some  imagined  a  near 
relative,  perhaps  a  father,  who  had  not  always  been  faith- 
ful to  the  truce's  interests,  and  consequently  the  son 
wished  to  earn  himself  a  name  ere  his  own  was  divulged. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  settied  in  their  own  mmds 
that  it  was  a  l^y  love  he  had  bound  himself  to  release; 
and  this  idea  obtained  so  much  dominion,  that  almost  all 
the  court  and  camp  of  Bruce  found  themselves  believing  it, 
as  steadily  as  if  the  knight  had  himself  confirmed  it,  and 
thus  removing  the  mystery^  all  curiosity  departed  also.  Sir 
Amiot  might  have  heard  these  rumours,  but  he  gave  them 
little  heecf,  and  by  his  silence  encouraged  all  the  vagaries 
of  fancy  in  which  his  companions  chose  to  indulge.  He 
went  on  his  way  in  public,  reserved,  sad,  cold,  nay,  almost 
stem  ;  in  private,  well-nigh  crushed  beneath  the  struggle 
of  the  spirit  and  bitterness  of  soul,  all,  all  the  wretchedness 
combined  in  that  one  word — alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  scene  which  the  royal  pavilioii 

i)resented  a  few  nights  after  King  Kobert,  his  various 
eaders  and  their  re^)ective  troops,  had  met  and  united, 
amidst  the  luxuriant  meadows,  glens,  and  hills  of  Perth- 
shire. About  ten  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Perth, 
which  was  to  be  the  next  object  of  attack,  the  tents  were 
pitched,  and  wood,  rock,  and  water  combined  to  render  the 
site  as  picturesque  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  Idng's  paviUon,  which  was  now  adorned  with  aU  that 
could  mark  and  add  dignity  to  his  royal  rank,  was  erected 
in  a  sort  of  hollow,  formed  by  overhanging  cliffs,  and  en- 
vironed by  thick  trees.  It  was  usually  divided  into  two 
compartments,  outer  and  inner,  and  lined  with  brocade  of 
Scotland's  national  bhie,  bordered  with  a  broad  fringe  of 
silver.  A  thick  curtain,  and  narrow  passage  formed  by  the 
rock,  separated  the  royal  tent  from  that  of  the  Lady  Camp- 
bell and  her  train,  which  was  furnished  with  many  a  luxury 
that  the  English  fugitives,  in  their  various  expeditions,  had 
left  behind  them,  and  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
miserable  huts  and  caves  which  but  a  very  few  years  pre- 
vious had  formed  their  homes.  Undeterred  by  the  un- 
happy fate  of  those  noble  females  originally  in  King  Robert's 
tram,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  noble  men  who  had 
graduallv  thronged  anew  round  the  banner  of  the  Bruce 
hastened  to  pay  their  homage,  and  swell  the  train  of  tiie 
Lady  Campbell,  as  soon  as  the  reviving  fortunes  of  the 
king  permitted  such  increase.  Now  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
noble  maidens  and  matrons,  exclusive  of  their  humbler 
attendants,  were  assembled,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer, the  dignity  and  mild  demeanour  of  the  latter,  added  a 
grace  and  polish  to  King  Robert's  mountain  court,  which 
without  them  perchance  had  scarce  been  found. 

The  night  of  which  we  speak,  the  two  compartments  of 
the  royal  tent  had  been  thrown  into  one,  and  consequently 
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offered  space  enough  for  the  chivalry  and  beauty  which  the 
king's  command  had  there  assembled ;  the  floor  was  inlaid 
with  squares  of  moss,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest 
green,  the  palest  pink  to  the  deepest  crimson,  giving  the 
appearance  of  rich  mosaic,  and  offering  a  soft  dehcious 
reeling  to  the  tsiry  feet  which  pressed  it ;  garlands  of  oak, 
interspersed  with  flowers  of  the  heath,  and  supporting  gay 
banners  and  pennons,  many  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  foe,  hung  from  the  brocaded  walls,  whose  stars  of  silver 
glimmered  brightly  and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  innume- 
rable lamps  which  illumined  the  tent  with  radiance  equal 
to  the  day.  The  broad  banner  of  Scotland  marked  the 
upper  end  of  the  pavilion,  where  a  dais  was  erected, 
seemingly  for  the  king  and  his  immediate  family,  although 
it  was  httle  needed,  for  they  mingled  indiscriminately  with 
their  ^ests.  Many  a  knight  had  doffed  his  heavy  harness, 
and  though  they  laughingly  declared  they  had  well-nigh 
forgotten  now  to  assume  a  garb  of  peace  fitted  for  courfly 
festivity,  yet  they  contrived  to  give  themselves  an  appear- 
ance of  gay  and  splendid  costume,  that  might  have  vied 
with  the  more  luxurious  courtiers  of  England ;  velvets  and 
satins  slashed  with  gold  and  silver  mingled  gaily  with  the 
shining  steel  of  the  half  armour  which  many  were  com- 
pelled to  retain  from  lack  of  other  clothing.  There  was 
good  King  Bobert,  somewhat  more  aged  in  feature  than  we 
last  beheld  him,  though  but  little  more  than  five  years  had 
passed,  the  lines  of  ms  countenance  were  deeper  and  more 
strongly  marked,  his  cheek  was  paler,  the  brow  and  eye 
more  thoughtful,  and  here  and  there  a  silver  thread  peeped 
through  the  rich  brown  masses  of  his  hair ;  there  was  Lord 
Edward  Bruce,  the  only  one  of  his  brave  brothers  left  him 
out  of  four  ;  and  there  were  Randolph,  Fitzalan,  the  Frasers, 
and  Lennox,  forgetting  his  age  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  scene 
before  him ;  Hay  and  others  of  equal  note,  and  Douglas, 
despite  his  swarthy  complexion  and  irregular  features, 
possessing  such  winning  courtesy,  such  chivalric  ease  and 
grace  of  mien,  as  universally  to  bear  away  the  palm  of 
gallantry  in  such  a  scene,  even  as  on  a  field  of  war;  and 
mid  these  manly  forms  glided,  like  spirits  of  hght  and  air, 
the  graceful  figures  of  the  gentler  sex,  with  soft  cheeks 
blushing   beneath  the  consciousness  of   their  own  beauty, 
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^es  veiled  'neath  their  long  lashes,  and  stealinflp 
1b!at  timid  glances,  up  to  those  with  whom  they  traced 
the  mazy  dance,  or  loitered  listening  to  tales  of  knightly 
lore. 

"  Wherefore  join  ye  not  the  dance,  my  Lord  of  Donglas  !** 
demanded  the  Lady  Isoline,  to  whom  the  king  had  in  jest 
abdicated  his  seat  of  state  upon  the  dais,  and  who  of  a  truth 
filled  it  as  if  she  had  been  bom  and  bred  a  queen.  Manjr  a 
youthful  cavalier  had  gathered  round  her,  seeking  her  smile^ 
yet  Doudas  was  now  there  almost  alone.  "  Wherefore  join 
ye  not  the  dance?"  she  said;  "I  have  seen  the  devoir  of  a 
son  of  chivalry  most  perfectly  performed  in  all  save  this.  Let 
not  these  gay  hours  passed  unenjoved." 

"  Nay,  they  are  but  too  happily  detained,"  he  answered ; 
*'  gentle  lady,  they  were  indeed  joyless  passed  other  than  by 
thy  side." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,  in  yon  fair  crowd  methinks  there 
are  many  would  give  dearer  reward  for  your  chivaliic 
homage  than  ever  can  Isoline." 

"Dearer  reward  —  that,  lady,  cannot  be,"  replied  the 
knight,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  refusing  to  discover  any  meaning 
in  her  words,  farther  than  the  hour's  badinage,  "  Knowest 
thou  not  the  smile  that  hardly  won  is  far  more  precious 
than  that  willingly  bestowed  ?" 

"A  woman's  mood,  my  lord,  is  a  most  weary  study ;  and  be 
assured,  the  walls  of  thine  own  fortress  are  more  easily  won 
than  a  smile  withheld.  Ah,  by  the  way,  there  was  some  tale 
of  that  redoubted  castle,  which,  like  the  phoenix,  is  ever 
rising  from  the  ashes  in  which  your  prowess  hurLs  it.  I 
would  fain  hear  from  your  own  lip,  for  I  believe  not  all 
they  tell  me  ;  it  was  unlike  my  lord  of  Douglas." 

"  What  do  they  tell  ?"  demanded  the  knight,  with  some- 
thing like  fierce  impatience.  "  What  dare  they  tell  thee 
false  of  me  ?" 

"Nay,  an  thou  speakest  thus,  I've  done,  for  of  a  truth  my 
news  brook  not  such  outbreaks." 

"I  pray  thee,  then,  be  mercifid,  most  noble  lady,"  an- 
swered Douglas,  his  fiery  spirit  controlled  on  the  instant 
beneath  her  glance. 

"  I  have  been  merciful  already,  as  thou  shalt  liear.  It  was 
Sir  John  Wilton,  from  whom  thy  valour  last  won  thy  here- 
ditary castle,  was  it  not  ?"  Douglas  bowed;  "and  it  was  for 
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the  love  of  a  lady  he  engaged  to  hold  that  terrible  fortress 
a  year  and  a  day." 

"Even  so,  gentle  lady." 

"And  it  was  rumoured  you  knew  this,  and  yet  he  fell 
under  your  hand." 

"  And  they  lied  in  their  teeth  who  said  so  !"  again  fiercely 
b^an  Douglas. 

"  Now  peace,  fiery  spirit,  I  tell  thee  they  rumoured  this, 
but  I  do  not  tell  thee  1  believed  it." 

"  Tou  did  me  but  justice,  lady,  and  I  thank  thee,"  replied 
Douglas,  with  feeling. 

"  Nay,  I  should  have  done  a  kind  friend  and  noble  master 
in  all  knightly  deeds  foul  wroQff  had  I  thought  other,"  said 
IsoUne,  with  something  less  of  piquancy  than  she  had  yet 
deigned  to  speak.  "I  needed  the  rumour  no  more  than  the 
breeze  which  passed  me  by,  nay,  I  vowed  that  it  was  false, 
for  I  knew  the  Douglas  better.  Now  then,  in  return  for  such 
consideration,  tell  me  how  in  truth  it  chanced." 

"  I  would  the  tale  were  more  worth  your  kindly  hearing," 
said  Douglas,  and  he  spoke  with  animation,  for  in  the 
delight  of  hearing  this  insinuated  praise,  he  forgot  the  lady's 
first  pointed  words.  "It  does  but  tell  a  deed  often  told 
before.  I  have  sworn  the  home  of  my  fathers  should  never 
rest  in  English  hands,  while  I  bear  a  sword  to  win  it.  I 
heard  that  again  the  insulting  foe,  despite  of  the  ruin,  which 
surrounded  it,  the  danger  they  well  knew  that  threatened, 
had  dared  to  build  anew  the  walls,  to  fortify  and  put  in 
train  for  a  strong  defence  ;  I  had  heard  this,  and  swore  they 
should  rue  it,  though  it  so  chanced,  that  being  then  actively 
employed  in  King  Robert's  service,  some  months  elapsed 
before  I  could  approach  my  native  districts — " 

"Thus  rendering  your  task  more  perilous,"  interposed 
Isoline,  "  by  giving  the  English  sufficient  time  to  fortify  and 
reinforce.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  his 
grace's  leave  to  attack  it  on  the  instant  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  was  not  needed ;  the  rescue  of  Castle  Dan- 
gerous was  my  own  business,  that  which  detained  me  King 
Robert's,  and,  of  course,  of  infinitely  more  importance.  At 
length  his  grace,  hearing  how  the  districts  of  Teviot  were 
again  under  terror  of  the  English  stationed  in  the  castle, 
and  knowing  my  vow,  dismissed  me  unasked,  with  about 
eighty  men,  whom  I  dispersed  in  all  directions  to  obtain 
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intelligence.  The  news  we  gained  determined  my  using 
strati^m  rather  than  a  direct  attack,  for  it  was  said  Sir 
John  Wilton — I  then  knew  no  more  of  him  than  his  name — 
aware  of  the  great  peril  of  his  charge,  was  more  strongly  and 
skilfully  guarded  than  either  of  his  predecessors,  and  was 
prepared  against  all  covert  attacks.  His  garrison,  too,  were 
double  the  number  of  my  limited  force,  merefore  I  deemed 
it  no  disgrace  to  my  knighthood  to  endeavour  to  lure 
him  to  an  open  field.  One  of  my  men,  well  disgniaed, 
penetrated  the  castle,  obtained  the  hearing  of  Sir  John, 
and  informed  him  that  one  of  the  most  noted  foUowen 
of  the  Bruce,  for  whose  detention  a  large  reward  and  much 
honour  was  offered  by  King  Edward,  lay  at  a  little  distance 
with  but  eighty  men,  offermg  a  fair  prize  for  Sir  John,  as  it 
needed  but  part  of  his  garrison  wholly  to  subdue  them  and 
take  their  leiader  prisoner.  The  bait  took ;  for  Wilton  was  in 
truth  a  gallant  soldier,  and  at  first  spoke  of  sallying  from  the 
castle  with  but  the  same  number  of  men,  that  we  might 
meet  man  to  man,  but  my  trusty  follower  believing  that  so 
few  would  be  but  playwork  for  his  master,  advised  Wilton 
to  take  with  him  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  at  least  a  hundred 
men." 

"  For  which  deed  the  Douglas  no  doubt  was  grateful,  as 
it  gave  him  increase  of  glory,"  interrupted  the  lady ;  "  I 
never  yet  knew  him  content  with  an  equal  combat.  I  am 
glad  I  ventured  to  absolve  you  ere  I  knew  your  stratagem  was 
no  unknightly  one." 

"  Save,  lady,  that  Sir  John,  though  truly  informed  as  to 
numbers,  came  forth  for  our  capture,  believing  us  unprepared, 
whereas  we  met  him  in  close  compact  and  gafiant  array — ^the 
banner  of  Douglas  and  its  lord  at  their  head — ready, 
which  at  a  moment's  glance  he  must  have  perceived,  to  do 
battle  not  unto  death  but  for  the  castle.  Could  my  vow 
have  been  performed,  the  fortress  gained  more  openly,  I  had 
forsworn  stratagem,  even  such  as  this." 

"Nay,  there  was  little  in  this,  methinks,  which  the  laws 
of  chivalry  could  condemn,  my  lord,"  said  Isoline,  somewhat 
kindly.  "  Well,  then,  ye  fought,  and  this  English  knight  fell ; 
and  how  was  it  ye  knew  the  tale  respecting  him  ?" 

"We  did  fight,  lady,  and  gallantly,  believe  me,  for 
Wilton,  conscious  too  late  of  his  own  imprudence  in  being 
thus  decoyed,  fought  like  a  lion  to  redeem  his  error,  and  to 
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endeavour  to  make  good  a  retreat  into  the  fortresB.  Even  as 
he  fought,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  something  more  than 
common  in  his  gallantry,  eluding  every  attempt  we  made  for 
his  capture ;  he  literally  rushed  on  death  and  found  it.  The 
field  once  our  own,  the  castle  speedily  and  almoet  without  a 
aommons  opened  its  gates,  and  its  remuning  officers  and 
men  surrenaered.  On  bearing  the  body  of  the  young  knight 
to  the  castle,  and  Btripping  it  of  the  armour,  hoping  there 
mi^ht  be  yet  s^ns  of  life,  a  letter  dropped  &om  his  vest, 
which  had  evidently  rested  on  his  neart,  its  contents 
dictated  by  a  loving  heart,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  while  it  yet  animated  him  to  per- 
severe, as  his  gallant  courage  bound  him  vet  cloeer  to  her, 
first  aroused  my  attention,  and  I  demanded  of  my  prisoners 
what  it  meant.  Sir  Piers  de  Monthemar,  who  had  remained 
almost  in  a  stupor  of  grief  over  the  body,  started  up  at  mv 
question,  and  with  fierce  invectives  gave  die  the  tale  1  aske^ 
and  which  you,  lady,  already  know.  It  wanted  but  a  brief 
month  to  the  appointed  time,  and  God  wot,  had  but  the 
faintest  rumour  of  this  e^agement  reached  me,  stem,  ruth- 
less, as  they  deem  me,  Douglas  had  left  his  father's  halls 
in  uie  hands  of  the  Sassenach,  rather  than  have  done  this. 
They  knew  me  not  who  said  I  knew  this,  and  yet  slew  him  ; 
perchance  they  deem  the  Douglas  hath  no  heart,  no  sympathy 
with  those  that  love." 

"  Nay,  take  not  my  idle  words  so  much  to  heart,  gallant 
knight, '  said  Isoline,  gaily,  for  true  to  her  inward  resolve 
■  to  give  'her  visibly-devoted  cavalier  no  encouragement,  she 
dared  not  evince  the  feeling  which  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Wilson  excited  :  "  I  tell  thee  I  held  them  as  nought^ 
and  for  these  kindly-disposed  retailers  of  men's  deeds,  nay, 
of  his  thoughts  too,  why,  perchance  they  deem  the  gallant 
Douglas  far,  far  too  wise  to  nave  aught  in  common  with  poor 
sorry  fools  that  love." 

"  Nay,  ladv,  I  do  beseech  thee,  speak  not,  think  not 
thus,"  earnestly  entreated  the  knight,  in  a  lower  tone :  "  fame, 
gloty,  chivalry  itself,  untouch^  by  love,  were  like  the 
world  without  its  sun.  Thou  hast  done  thy  poor  knight 
justice  iu  this  deed,  believe  not,  then,  he  scofis  at  love." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,  perchance  1  should  deem  him 
wiser  did  he  hold  it  nougnt,"  answered  the  lady,  more 
gravely ;  "  believe  a  woman's  word,  'tis  all  too  vain  and  void 
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and  distant  for  a  noble  knight  like  thee.  But  hast  thoa  bo 
more  of  the  unhappy  Wilton  to  tell  me  V  ahe  added, 
qoickljr  changing  her  tone  and  snbject ;  **  thoa  didst  digrasi 
ere  their  tale  was  done.  Didst  hear  anght  of  his  lady  love  f 
Methinks  had  she  borne  him  real  affection,  she  did  nnviaely 
to  test  his  courage  thus." 

"Unwisely,  perchance;  yet  snrely  he  that  could  reAus 
snch  a  test  of  love  were  nndeservinff  of  the  offered  priae.  I 
have  often  regretted  that  anght  of  the  lady  I  could  never 
learn." 

"  And  what  did  your  lordship  with  your  prisoners — sym- 
pathising as  thou  didst  with  Wilton,  I  should  judge  thou  wett 
somewhat  less  than  usually  severe  f* 

"  Forgot  for  once  the  interests  of  his  countiy  and^  kiiig» 
ave,  and  his  own,"  interposed  King  Robert,  gaily,  for  it  was 
always  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  perceive  his  favourite  war- 
rior and  much-loved  niece  in  amicable  conversation,  and 
he  had  approached  them  just  in  time  to  hear  and  answer 
Isolinc  more  fully  than  Douglas  would  have  done. 
"  Grave  them  all  freedom  without  ransom  ;  sent  them,  with 
fair  speeches  and  true  knightly  courtesy,  back  to  their  own 
land,  without  even  demanding  the  condition  that  they  would 
no  more  draw  sword  against  Scotland.  Did  he  not  more 
courteously  than  wisely,  my  fair  niece  ?' 

"He  did  as  King  Robert  would  have  done,  my  li^,  and 
therefore  did  not  courteously  alone,  but  well  and  wise^T,  aye, 
and  nobly,"  and  either  forgetting  her  resolve,  or  really  from 
her  approval  of  the  deed,  Isoline  turned  towards  him,  every 
feature  beaming  with  such  a  full  and  heartfelt  smile,  that 
every  pulse  of  the  warrior  throbbed,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
in  acknowledgement,  without  the  power  of  uttering  one 
word. 

"  Loves  our  fair  niece  her  seat  of  state  so  well,  that  she 
is  loath  to  nuit  it  even  for  the  dance  ?*'  said  the  king, 
smiling.  "  Is  it  not  something  strange  to  see  Isoline  so 
idle?" 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  it  was  more  befitting  Isoline,  as  repre- 
sentative of  majesty,  to  sit  it  queenly,  and  call  her  subjects 
round  her  to  list  their  deeds,  than  mingle  ^ith  them  in  the 
dance ;  that,  good  my  lord,  were  all  too  great  an  honour. 
Thinks  not  your  grace  with  me  ?" 

"  I  were  no  knight  could  I  think  otherwise,"  replied  the 
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Idiig;  fondly  laying  his  hand  on  the  rich,  dark  chestnut  hair, 
whose  only  ornament  was  a  natural  wreath  of  the  delicate 
bluebell  and  mountain  heath. 

With  a  light  and  playful  smile  Isoline  bent  gracefull]^  to 
her  sovereign,  who,  witn  true  knightiv  courtet^  had  raised 
her  small,  white  hand  to  his  lips.  The  eye  of  the  maiden 
at  that  instant  rested  on  the  figure  of  Sir  Amiot  of  the 
Branch,  who,  leaning  against  one  of  the  supporting  pillars 
of  the  tent,  appeared  intently  observing  her. 

For  the  fiinst  time  since  he  had  joined  the  Bruce  he  had 
thrown  aside  his  armour,  but  the  suit  he  wore,  though  of 
rich  material,  was  as  sombre  as  his  more  warlike  habiliments. 
Doublet,  hose,  and  the  short,  graceful  mantle  were  of  sable 
velvet,  slashed  with  pale  grey  satin,  while  the  latter  was 
richly  lined  with  sable  fur  ;  his  collar  was  of  the  most 
exquisitely  fine  and  whitest  linen,  but  perfectly  plain,  giving 
no  evidence  that  gentle  hands  had  been  employed  in  its  em- 
broidery, as  was  the  custom  in  those  days.  A  plain  silver 
clasp  secured  it  at  his  throat,  and  the  only  ornaments  on  his 
mantle  were  his  armorial  bearings,  and  their  melancholy 
tale,  "  Ni  mm  ni  parm,  je  suis  seul"  worked  in  silver  on 
the  shoulder.  He  still  wore  the  demi  mask,  which  per- 
mitted the  exposure  of  mouth  and  chin,  and  round  the  for- 
mer, as  Isoline  first  caught  his  glance,  a  kind  of  half-sad, 
half-unconscious  smile  was  playing.  His  hair,  which 
seemed  very  thick  and  long,  naa  been  evidently  arranged 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  a  quantity  of  glossy  raven  curls 
feU  on  either  side,  rather  lower  than  his  throat,  behind,  but 
in  fix)nt  only  so  as  completely  to  shade  his  cheek. 

"And  what  said  these  gaJlant  knights? — told  they  your 
highness  of  their  brave  deeds  in  England?"  inquired  the 
king,  with  an  affectation  of  homage  to  his  fair  niece,  which 
sat  well  upon  him. 

"  Truly,  yes  ;  they  gave  fair  tidings,  goodly  proofs  that 
Scottish  knighte  are  of  true  mettle  stul — ^for  the  Lord  James 
of  Douglas,  methinks  his  name  will  become  a  terror  to  the 
English,  even  as  that  of  the  valiant  Richard  to  the  Sara- 
cens of  yore.  How  is  it  you  alone  have  failed  in  duty, 
youthful  sir?"  she  added,  suddenly  addressing  the  cavalier 
of  the  mask,  with  a  tone  and  manner  of  such  peculiar  sweet- 
ness that  he  well-nigh  started.  "Must  I  impeach  you  of 
nnknightly  disaffection  and  deem  you  most  disloyal  ?" 
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"  Sir  Amiot,  what  hast  thou  done  ?"  rejoined  Boberi^ 
laughing,  though  a  slight  and  scarcely  perceptible  shade 
gathered  for  the  moment  on  the  brow  of  Douglas,  who, 
though  at  times  conversing  with  the  kniffhts  and  maidens 
who  passed  him,  still  stood  by  the  side  of  Isoline,  listening 
to  her  words  as  if  the^  were  too  precious  to  be  lost  even 
when  not  addressed  to  himself. 

"  Unknightly  disaffection,  disloyalty !  these  are  heavy 
charges,  sir  knight,  and  from  a  lady,'  continued  the  king. 
'*  Pray  you,  haste  to  answer  them,  for  an  thou  art  as  faith- 
ful a  subject  to  the  present  occupant  of  this  royal  seat  as 
gallant  soldier  to  the  Bruce,  thou  art  all  too  yaluable  to  be 
Eghtlylost." 

"  We  ask  you  then,  fair  sir,"  said  Isob'ne,  cheerfaUvy 
following  the  king's  words,  "  and  in  all  charity,  for  we  hold 
your  knighthood  in  good  favour,  wherefore,  when  other 
gallant  kmghts  and  noble  gentlemen  approached  this  throne 
to  do  us  homage  and  report  their  kni^tly  deeds,  seeking 
reward  we  are  willing  to  bestow,  you  sJone,  of  this  goodly 
company,  have  kept  aloof,  seemingly  disdainful  of  our 
power  ?  Call  ye  not  this  disloyal,  and  most  unknightly  dis- 
affection?" 

'^  Even  so  it  seemeth,  gracious  madam,"  replied  the 
knight,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  her  words,  and  bending  his 
knee  with  huimlity  far  more  real  than  affected,  thou^  to 
those  who  stood  around  it  seemed  but  the  latter;  "yet 
though  I  fear  me  I  can  make  but  weak  defence,  I  do 
most  utterly  deny  the  charge.  I  knew  not,  lady,  that  the 
same  honour,  the  same  knightly  courtesy  awaited  the  nameless 
adventurer  as  these  noble  knights  of  stainless  names  and 
high  distinguished  race,  else  had  I  been  amid  the  first  to 
pa^  my  homage  and  report  my  humble  deed  ;  I  knew  not 
this,  and  kept  aloof,  though  my  will  indeed  had  brought 
me  here." 

"  Nay,  an  thou  puttest  so  much  of  earnest  in  thy  tone, 
dr  knight,  we  must  have  done,  extending  the  sceptre  of 
mercy,  though  in  truth  not  half  convinced.  Hath  thy  Kni^t- 
hood  passed  so  unregarded  by  King  Robert,  we  would  yet 
ask,  that  thou  dost  still  feel  it  needs  a  name  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,  but  to  King  Robert  I  am  a  soldier 
and  a  subject,  whose  truth  and  worth  need  proo^  and 
scarce  a  name ;  thou,  lady,  a  high  and  noble  maiden,  me- 
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thought,  perchance,  had  demanded  more,  and^  I  came  not, 
lest  it  seemed  mine  homage  nearer  presumption  more  than 
duty." 

''  Truly,  my  gallant  knight  speaks  well/'  said  the  king, 
nodding  approvingly ;  **  thou  must  forgive  his  seeming 
lack  of  homage,  sweet  Isoline,  be  it  but  for  my  sake." 

"  Nay,  my  good  liege,  willing  as  we  would  be  to  do  thy 
will.  Sir  Amiots  defence  absolves  himself.  Sir  knight,  thou 
art  excused ;  we  hold  thee  faithful  subject,  and  would  our 
favour  possessed  sufficient  power  to  chase  all  sadness  from 
thy  heart" 

^'And  now,  sir,  that  ye  have  satisfied  the  Lady  Isoline, 
be  kind  enoug^h  to  satisfy  me,"  be^an  Douglas,  half  jest, 
half  earnest,  ms  secret  feelings  inclmed  -  pernaps  far  more 
to  the  latter  than  the  former.  **  By  what  right,  an  you 
feared  the  Lady  Isoline  too  much  to  do  her  homage,  wear 
you  those  flowers  ?" 

"By  what  right,  my  lord?"  replied  the  young  knight, 
glancing  at  a  venr  small  bunch  of  bluebells  and  heath  wmch 
he  wore  ;  "  by  tnat  right  which  Nature  gives  all  her  votaries. 
I  sought  her  shrine,  and  plucked  them ;  her  grasp  was  not 
so  firm  as  to  deny  my  wish." 

"And  knowest  thou  not,  an  thou  fearest  so  much  the 
charge  of  presumption,  the  wearing  them  is  a  bold  challenge 
to  aU  kniffhts  and  gentles,  proclaiming  the  Lady  Isoline's 
favour  is  all  thine  own  ?" 

"What,  for  proving  his  taste  in  Nature's  jewels  is  as 
undeniable  as  mine  own  ?  Now,  shame  on  thee,  Douglas, 
for  the  charge!"  interposed  the  lady,  gaily.  "Thou  art 
over-careful  of  our  favour,  sir;  yet  an  thou  deemest  yon 
lonely  cavalier  too  highly  honoured,  even  by  the  permission 
to  wear  his  own  culled  flowers,  there  are  buds  enow, 
for  all  who  choose  to  take  them  and  dub  themselves  my 
kniffhts." 

Sne  removed  the  rich  wreath  fix)m  her  beautiful  hair  as 
she  spnoke,  and  unloosing  its  lightly-twined  stalks,  replaced 
a  few  in  a  gracefully-falling  bunch  on  one  side  of  her  head, 
and  threw  the  remainder  a  few  paces  from  her,  smiling 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  mischievous  archness,  as  the 
young  knights.  Lord  Douglas  amongst  the  first,  eagerly 
darted  forward  to  possess  themselves  of  the  coveted  prize. 
For  one   moment,  however,  her   smile  betrayed   a  deeper 
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feeling,  for  she  saw  Sir  Amiot  quiddy^  and  silently^  m  if 
fearful  of  observation,  bend  down  to  raise  a  tiny  fipw  of 
pniple  heathy  which  had  fallen  close  at  his  feet,  and  hide  it 
in  his  Test.  Whether  the  perceiving  this  action  occasioned 
this  deeper  smile  we  know  not,  and  Isoline  herself,  deter- 
mined there  should  be  no  cessation  in  her  merry  lailleij, 
again  addressed  the  masked  knight. 

"Tell  me,  Sir  Amiot,  how  fsured  ye  in  the  late  expe* 
dition?  our  royal  uncle  reports  marvels  of  your  prowesi^ 
and  for  ourself,"  her  voice,  though  her  words  were  stiU 
jest,  thrilled  in  its  sweetness  on  her  listener's  heart,  *'we 
would  know  if  thy  vow  be  any  the  nearer  its  completion. 
Hast  heard  aught,  discovered  aught  of  the  prisoner  yon 
seek?" 

"  Alas !  no,  kdy  ;  I  scarce  had  dared  to  hope  it,  yet 
when  again  on  Scottish  ground  my  heart  sunk  lower,  as 
if  hope  had  been  there,  although  I  knew  it  not.  I 
must  still  strive,  still  struggle,  aye,  and  hope,  despite  her 
falsity,  that  even  if  my  sword  fail  in  the  actual  deed  of 
liberation,  yet  when  the  Kin^  of  Scotland  may  demand  at 
Edward's  hands  the  restoration  of  every  Scottish  prisoner 
by  him  detained  iu  exile,  his  lip.  King  Robert's  lip,  may 
free  me  of  my  vow.  Merciful  heaven  !  who,  what  is  thatr— 
wherefore  loolcs  she  thus  —  how  came  she  here?"  he  ex- 
claimed, extreme  and  startling  agitation  both  of  voice  and 
manner  suddenly  usurping  the  place  of  his  former  sad^ 
collected  tones,  and  he  hurried  question  after  question,  as 
if  terrified  at  the  sound  of  liis  own  voice.  Alarmed  and 
astonished,  Isoline  hastily  turned  in  the  direection  of  his 
hand,  and  though  the  object  on  which  he  gazed  was  no 
strange  one  to  her,  that  it  could  cause  him  such  extra- 
ordinary emotion  not  a  little  increased  the  mystery  around 
him. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a  female,  seemingly,  from  the  arid 
lightness  of  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  tiny  form,  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  every  feature,  which  were  all  cast  in  the 
same  minute  mould,  the  wild  mirth  which  at  that  instant 
was  visible  round  her  lip  and  in  her  eye,  one  in  the  very 
first  stage  of  life,  whose  only  dream  was  joy.  But  this  was 
but  the  fancy  of  the  first  glance ;  the  next,  and  the  heart 
sunk  back  appalled,  for  there  was  a  light  in  those  deep 
blue  eyes,  a  continual  changing  of   expression,  from    the 
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height  of  glee  to  the  darkest  depths  of  misery^  round  the 
beantifal  month,  an  absence  of  all  glow  on  the  softly- 
rounded  cheek,  which  seemed  to  whiq)er  that  the  mind 
that  lovely  shell  contained  was  gone,  and  yet  there  was  a 
something  round  her,  even  as  it  proclaimed  the  loss  of 
mind,  that  it  had  existed,  it  was  a  wreck  and  not  a  void  on 
which  they  gazed — ^and  vet,  how  could  this  be?  so  young, 
so  beautiful  she  seemed.  How  could  she  have  known, 
encountered  misery  sufficient  for  this  fatal  ill  ?  What  could 
have  wrecked  the  mind,  if  indeed  there  had  been  a  time 
when  its  light  illumined  its  beauteous  dwelling — oh,  who 
mkht  answer  ? 

She  had  come  within  that  gorgeous  tent  unseen,  at  first 
unheard,  and  when  that  low,  musical  laugh  of  momentary 
glee  betrayed  her,  the  gay  crowd  paused  ahd  turned  to  look 
upon  her,  with  spirits  cnilled  in  their  mirth ;  sympathy, 
reverence,  aye,  something  near  akin  to  awe,  the  rudest 
amongst  them  ever  felt,  when,  like  a  spirit  of  another 
sphere,  she  stood  amongst  them,  for  thev  knew  the  storm 
which  had  caused  that  wreck ;  the  bolt  wnich  had  fallen  on 
that  brain  and  heart,  and  buried  all  of  mind  and  life 
beneath  its  desolation.  As  Isoline,  attracted  bv  Sir  Amiot's 
emotion,  met  the  glance  of  the  afflicted  girl,  who  stood  with 
her  long,  wavy  hair  gleaming  as  pale  gold,  falling  well- 
nigh  to  her  knees,  forming  a  natural  mantle  around  the 
psJe  blue  robe  she  wore,  after  the  first  moment  of 
astonishment,  remembering  it  had  so  chanced  that  Sir 
Amiot  had  certainly  never  beheld,  and  perhaps  never  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  before,  she 
accounted  for  his  agitation  by  the  effect  that  her  sudden 
presence  generally  produced,  an  effect  likely  to  be  more 
.startling  to  a  mind  sensitive,  nay,  almost  morbid,  as 
she  believed  Sir  Amiot's,  than  even  upon  others.  But  all  ex- 
pression of  mirth  passed  from  the  Lady  Isoline's  features 
as  she  beheld  her,  when  again  she  turned  to  answer  the 
knight ;  there  was  a  sadness,  a  depth  and  capability  of 
feehng  in  her  large,  dark  eyes,  which  a  minute  before 
had  seemed  well-nigh  incompatible  with  their  sparkling 
mirth. 

"It  is  Agnes,  the  only  daughter,  perhaps  now  I  should 
say  the  only  child  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate bride  and,  alas  1  widow  of  my  noble,  my  murdered 
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Idnsman,  NigeL  Hast  thou  not  heard  her  tale  ?  perchance 
not,  for  the  memory  of  that  which  has  made  her  thus  is 
fraught  with  such  agony  to  the  king,  men  seldom  speak  it 
but  m  whis^rs.  Abs !  its  terrible  truth  would  nerer  paas- 
fix>m  his  mind,  even  if  that  lovely  being  did  not  so  con- 
tinually and  so  fearfully  recall  it." 

"  Made  her  thus  !— what  mean  you  ?"  answered  the 
knight,  stUl  painfully  agitated. 

''  Canst  thou  not  see  ?  yet  perchance  no ;  to  a  stranger^a 
eyes  that  loveliness  seems  too  perfect  for  the  total  wreck  of 
mind." 

"  God  in  Heaven !  mean  you  the  mind — ^the  beautifiil^ 
the  gifted  mind,  the  loving  heart,  the  gentle  spirit  V*  He 
checked  himself  abruptly,  for  Isoline's  glance  rested  on 
him  in  utter  bewilderment,  and  added,  in  tones  struggling 
for  calmness,  "  Mean  you  the  mind  has  gone  T* 

"  Alas  !  'tis  even  so." 

The  knight  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  a  smothered 
groan. 

"How — wherefore — why  have  I  not  seen  her,  known 
it  before  ?"  fell  in  stifled  and  disjointed  sentences  front 
his  liii^. 

"  'Tis  a  tale  of  sorrow,"  replied  Isoline  ;  "  and  yet  I  marvel 
thou  hast  not  heard  it." 

"I  knew  only  she  was  engaged  to  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  Bruce,  the  noble  Nigel,  whom  in  former  years  I 
knew  and  loved,  and  would  nave  died  to  save ;  but  thou 
sayest  the  bride,  and  widow— were  they  married  ?' 

"Yes,  the  Abbot  of  Scone  united  them — ^at  the  altar's 
foot  their  vows  were  pledged  ;  the  whole  ceremony  com- 
pleted, when  that  fearnil  conflagration  took  place  by  which 
the  castle  of  Kildrummie  was  won  by  the  English,  and  of 
which  you  must  have  heard." 

"Ignited  by  treachery  within  the  fortress,  was  it  not?'* 
demanded  Sir  Amiot,  compelling  himself  to  speak,  that  he 
might  conceal  the  emotion  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
tale. 

"It  was.  Sir  Nigel  rushed  from  the  side  of  Agnes  to 
struggle  even  unto  death.  From  nightfall  to  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  desperate  strife  continued,  with  little  inter- 
mission. He  was  taken  prisoner  bv  an  accident  causing  his 
foot  to  slip,  the  particulars  of  which  you  may  hear  else* 
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where,  and  he  never  saw  his  A^ed  again  till  just  before  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  set  o£f  on  ms  march  to  England,  when  she 
rejoined  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  page ;  a  disguise,  it  appears, 
so  complete,  that  at  the  first  moment  even  Nigel  did  not 
know  her." 

''And  she  stayed  with  him,  followed  him.  Heroic, 
devoted  beinff!  how  little  did  we  dream  thou  couldst 
have  done  this — ^but  pardon  me,  lady,  I  pray  you  pro- 
ceed." 

"  She  did  follow  him,  in  the  vague  hope  that  through  the 
influence  of  the  Princess  Joan,  whom  she  sought — ^travelling 
alone,  and  almost  all  the  way  on  foot  from  Berwick  to  Car- 
lisle for  the  purpose — she  might  obtain  the  ear  of  Edward 
and  supplicate  his  mercy.  She  heard  the  tyrant  swear  his 
death,  tnat  the  warrant  had  goiie,  and  only  recovered  from 
a  succession  of  fainting  fits,  to  return  to  the  prison  of  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  remained  till  they  came  to  prepare 
him  for  the  scafibld.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  hoped  to  have 
borne  her  from  the  tower  before  the  crowds  had  collected, 
but,  from  unavoidable  detention,  they  became  so  impeded 
and  surrounded  that  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  wretched 
girl  witnessed  all,  all  which  a  tyrant's  cruelty  inflicted  on  her 
husband." 

An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  Sir  Amiot,  but  still  he 
signed  to  Isoline  to  proceed. 

"Still  she  sunk  not,  although  her  only  thought  seemed 
the  desire  to  repeat  my  murdered  kinsman's  last  words  to  the 
king ;  the  mina  indeed  seemed  wandering,  but  not  utterly  a 
wreck.  Under  charge  of  old  Dermid,  the  seer  and  minstrel 
of  .our  house,  from  whom  I  heard  this  painful  tale,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  her  aged  conductor  harassed  by  the 
most  fearful  anxiety  lest  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  dis- 
covered his  daughter  in  the  supposed  pa^e,  and  who  had 
sworn  she  should  bitterly  rue  her  union  witn  a  Bruce,  shoidd 
track  their  wanderings,  and,  by  obtaining  possession  of  her 

Sirson,  throw  the  last  drop  of  gall  in  her  abceady  bitter  cup. 
e  heard  that  he  was  close  at  hand,  by  some  remarks  he 
had  caught  in  their  last  halting-place,  believed  their  persons 
were  known,  and  all  was  lost ;  still  he  proceeded,  but  was 
at  length  compelled,  by  the  increasing  exhaustion  of  Agnes 
and  the  advance  of  night,  to  seek  shdter  in  a  lonely  house 
lying  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods  of  Garrick.    There 
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for  a  few  brief  hours  he  believed  they  were  safe,  when  the- 

goickly-excited  ear  of  the  poor  girl  caught  the  trampling  of 
orse,  and  though  she  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
which  in  reality  threatened  her,  it  appeared  to  excite  hat 
in  no  common  degree.  Dermid  has  told  me  the  a^ony  of 
that  moment  was  to  him  as  a  whole  life  of  suffenng,  for 
no  thought  was  in  his  mind  save  of  the  tyrant  earL  Jndge^ 
then,  his  relief,  his  joy,  when  instead  of  the  dreaded  figure 
of  Buchan,  King  Kobert  himself  entered  the  room,  and 
Agnes  recognised  him  at  once,  though  the  effort  to  speaJb 
the  words  which  pressed  like  molten  lead  on  her  heart 
and  brain  were  utterly  useless,  and  laid  her  senseless  at  his 
feet" 

*'  But  were  they  spoken  V  murmured  the  knight,  his  voioe 
well-nigh  suffocated. 

"  Yes,  after  a  long,  long  interval  of  utter  unconsciousnesB. 
The  agony  of  the  king,  on  learning  firom  Dermid  all  that  had 
chanced,  that  the  brother  he  aosolutely  idolized,  till  he 
seemed  to  feel  him  brother,  son,  and  friend  in  one,  had 
fallen  in  fns  cause  and  by  the  hangman's  cord — agony  no 
words  can  describe ;  for  that  noble  spirit  seemed  bowed, 
crushed  to  the  very  earth  beneath  it,  and  his  every  effort 
vain  to  rouse  it.  The  sight  of  him,  his  grief,  appeared  to 
rouse  Agnes  for  the  time,  and  with  tearless  eves  and  unfal- 
tering voice  she  repeated,  word  for  word,  all  tnat  Nigel  had 
spoken  the  last  night  they  spent  together.  Not  alone  his 
message  to  the  king,  but  his  impassioned  dreams,  his  pro- 
phetic visions  for  the  future  welfare  of  Scotland  and  success 
of  her  king,  his  own  jov  in  death  for  them,  his  fervid  hopes  for 
and  belief  in  tliat  world  on  whose  threshold  he  stood — ^rapidly 
as  one  impelled  she  spoke  ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  the  low 
almost  unearthlv  voice,  no  quivering  in  the  eye,  no  glow  in 
the  death-like  cheek,  and  when  she  ceased,  voice,  conscious- 
ness, and  life  itself  seemed  to  depart,  and  for  three  years 
she  thus  remained.  But  for  the  wandering  eye,  the  low, 
fearful  whisper  which  had  no  meaning,  the  sigh  that  often 
burst  from  her  breast,  unconsciously — for  she  would  start 
and  look  round  as  marvelling  whence  it  came — it  seemed  as 
if  existence  itself  had  departed,  that  she  lived  not ;  and 
yet,  oh,  it  was  not  the  blessed  calm,  the  joy  of  dcatli,  which 
all  who  loved  her  prayed  might  be  her  portion." 

"  But  where  was  she  these  three  years  ?  and  how,  oh  how 
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came  she  aa  she  is  now?"  inquired  Sir  Amiot,  etrangelf 
moved. 

"You  shall  hear.  My  royal  uncle,  whose  deroted  love 
Sat  his  murdered  brother  seemed  now  divided  between  his 
memory  and  this  poor  unhappy  girl  who  had  to  loved  him, 
could  not  at  first  bear  the  iaea  of  parting  from  her,  wi^ng 
himself  to  watch  over,  tend  her,  as  Kigel's  last  words  had 
implored  him  to  do,  and  as  his  own  heart  prompted,  but  be- 
coming  at  last  convinced  by  my  mother's  advice,  that  it  was 
far  better  she  should  be  len;  in  some  safe  and  kindly  keep- 
ing till  his  afTairs  were  more  prosperous,  placed  her  in 
charge  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Clair,  superior  of  a  convent 
among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Inverness,  and  an 
aged  and  faithfiil  kinswoman  of  our  own.  There,  &om  time 
to  time,  the  king  and  some  of  us  have  visited  her,  but  until 
neu'ly  two  yeai^  ago  there  was  no  sign  of  change  either  of 
mind  or  body.  Had  maternal  kindness  been  of  aught  avail, 
the  abbess's  gentle  care  and  love  would  long  ere  then  have 
been  successful,  but,  alas !  the  disease  was  too  deeply 
rooted;  and  my  uncle's  anguish  was  so  fearfullv  renewed 
every  time  he  beheld  her,  that  at  last,  for  his  sake  as  well 
as  hers,  we  felt  death  would  be  indeed  a  blessing.  Look 
at  him  now,  and  if  thou  deemest  the  expression  of  that 
noble  face-even  now  is  pain,  think  what  it  must  have  been 
formerly,  when  I  tell  thee  the  feeling  with  which  he  looks 
upon  her  now  is  absolutely  joy,  compared  to  what  it  has 
been." 

Sir  Amiot  followed  her  glance.  On  the  first  appearanoe 
of  Agnes  within  the  tent,  u^ng  Robert  had  quitted  the  sde 
of  his  niece  and  hastwied  towarda  her,  and  he  now  stood 
vith  his  arm  round  her  slender  waist,  his  head  bent  down 
caresdngly,  as  her  sweet  colourless  iuce  was  turned  up  to 
his,  her  two  hands  resting  clasped  on  his  bosom,  and  a  taiat 
smile  beaming  in  her  eyes  and  round  her  lip,  giving  both 
face  and  attitude  the  semblance  of  a  child,  whoee  only  ocm- 
sciousness  was  love  uid  confidence  in  him  against  whose 
heart  she  leaned.  There  was  deep,  touching  sadnees  on  the 
monarch's  face,  despite  the  smiie  with  which  he  sought 
to  answer  her;  sadness  that  confirmed,  at  a  momentanr 
glance,  the  words  of  laoline.  Sir  Amiot  read  fJl  a  brothers 
love,  all  the  harrowing  memoriee  of  the  past  which  that 
face  conjured  up,  and  he  read,  too,  how  devotedly,  how  even 
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as  a  father  the  sovereign  looked  on  her  and  cherished,  £w- 
tered,  aye,  and  grieved  over  that  awful  affliction,  as  if  in  very 
tmth  she  was  his  own,  own  child.  Where  was  the  warrior, 
as  he  thus  bent  over  her?  Where  the  triumphant  sove- 
rei^,  the  glorious  saviour  of  his  land  ?  Vainly  might  these 
things  have  then  been  sought ;  he  stood  and  seemed  bat 
the  mourning  father  of  an  afflicted,  but  from  that  very  affliction 
an  idolized  child. 

Sir  Amiot  gazed,  and  there  was  such  a  gush  of  grief  u^n 
his  heart,  such  a  wild  torrent  of  impetuous  feeling  sweeping 
over  his  spirit,  threatening,  an  he  gave  it  not  vent,  to  crush 
him  to  tne  earth,  that  the  whole  scene  danced  before  his 
eyes,  the  very  lights  grew  dim ;  he  saw  nought  but  a  well- 
lemembered  chamber  far,  far  away  from  that  spot,  and 
that  face,  that  sweet  face,  not  as  it  was  now,  and  another 
answering  to  the  endearing  name  of  ''mother!"  from  thafc 

&ii  girl,  and  from And  what  was  it  he  longed  to  do  ?  to 

clasp  that  lovely  being  to  his  throbbing  heart,  to  fling  him- 
self before  King  Robert,  and  swear  yet  deeper,  dearer 
homage,  for  oh,  he  had  but  dreamed  he  loved  the  long 
before,  now  only  was  it  that  he  felt  its  depth.  Well  it  was 
that  mask  in  part  concealed  his  features,  the  convulsed  lip, 
and  starting  eye  indeed  could  scarcely  be  concealed ;  but  by 
those  around  him  such  emotion  was  easily  attributable  to 
the  sad  tale  he  heard,  repeated  as  it  was  in  such  thrilling 
tones  of  sympathy  by  the  beautiful,  the  gifted  Isoline. 

"And  the  change  we  see,  how  came  it?'  at  length  he 
asked,  though  the  enort  to  speak  calmly  caused  his  very  brain 
to  red. 

''How  it  came  indeed  none  may  know,  but  gradually  it 
took  place,  so  gradually,  that  indeea  the  And  change  seemed 
to  startle  by  its  suddenness.  Rather  less  than  two  years 
since  she  became  so  alarmingly  ill,  that  the  abbess  sent  for 
the  king,  imagining  that  the  last  change  was  taking  place, 
and  the  beautiful  spirit  about  to  be  released,  but  we  were 
all  mistaken,  she  recovered  ;  with  a  suddenness  that  seemed 
unnatural,  and  from  that  hour  has  been  as  thou  seest  now, 
even  as  a  child,  save  that,  alas !  there  was  no  awakening  in- 
tellect, nought  that  may  promise  the  summer  shall  be  beauti* 
ful  as  the  spring,  the  flower  as  the  bud." 

"  Hath  she  no  memory  of  the  past  ?  no  feeling  of  the  pre* 
sent  ?"  inquired  the  knight. 
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**  There  are  moments,  when  it  would  seem  the  memories 
of  the  past  occasion  paroxysms  of  agony,  although  the 
actual  cause  of  that  agony  appears  undefinea ;  she  speaks  as 
if  continually  expecting  a  beloved  one,  looking  for  his  return 
firom  distant  lands  or  worlds  it  may  be,  anticipating  his 
summons,  and  then  sinking  into  despondency  that  it  is  so 
long  delayed.  For  the  present,  her  strongest  feeling  is  affec- 
tion— clinging,  caressing,  confiding  as  a  child's  for  a  parent — 
for  the  person  of  the  kmg ;  from  the  moment  she  recovered 
firom  the  sudden  illness  I  mentioned,  and  the  present  change 
took  place,  this  feeling  appeared  to  take  possession  of  her. 
She  will  sit  for  hours  in  his  tent,  on  a  low  seat  by  his  side, 
her  hands  on  his  knee,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  as  thou 
sawest  just  now,  seldom  speaking,  seemingly  quite  contented 
tp  be  near  him,  and  when  compelled  to  be  separated,  as  during 
his  last  expedition  into  England,  she  3rielded  indeed  because 
he  besought  her  to  remain  with  my  mother  and  mjrself  till 
his  return  ;  but  she  wept  when  he  was  gone,  and  would  not  be 
comforted." 

"And  can  you  account  for  this  affection,  ladjr  ?" 

"  Some  believe  it  to  have  risen  simply  from  his  love  for  her, 
which,  despite  her  affliction,  she  is  quite  conscious  of ;  for 
myself,  I  believe  there  is  yet  another  and  more  powerful  cause. 
I  have  always  fancied  a  strong  family  likeness  existed  between 
the  kin^  and  my  kinsman  NigeL" 

"Ana  you  imagine  she  too  perceives  this,  and  is  drawn 
closer  to  him,  though  she  herself  could  not  tell  you  why  ?  it  is 
likely,  venr  likely,*  interposed  the  knight. 

"  I  do  think  so,  and  more,  that  in  the  faint  shadowy  out- 
lines which  her  mind  bears  of  the  past^  there  are  still  some 
dini  associations  connected  with  him  as  King  of  Scotland, 
which  combine  to  draw  that  link  closer.  I  have  thought  this 
still  more  strongly  fiom  observing  her,  when  he  is  about  to 
join  any  battle,  or  expects  any  meeting  with  the  foe ;  a  spirit 
almost  of  prophecy  comes  upon  her,  and  she  dismisses  all 
thought  of  defeat,  as  a  thing  impoeeible,  repeating  the  last 
inspiring  words  of  her  husband,  as  if  she  felt  and  believed 
them  the  voice  of  heaven  granted  to  herself." 

"And  does  she  ever  say  who  originally  spoke  them  ?  ever  at 
such  times  allude  to  him  T* 

"  Not  in  actual  words  ?  but  it  is  ever  after  such  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  has  come  upon  her  that  the  paiozysm  of  agony 
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returns,  as  if  a  black  shapeless  mass  of  memories  arose  before 
her,  all  of  woe,  but  not  one  distinct/' 

"  Is  there  none  other  whom  she  affects  besides  the  king  ? 
It  is  strange,  clinging  to  him  as  you  describe,  I  have  never 
seen  her  until  now." 

"  Hardly  strange.  Sir  Amiot,  for  the  year  you  were  doae 
by  the  person  of  my  royal  uncle  she  had  not  joined  us ; 
until  the  king  held  a  temporary  court  at  Dumbarton,  yon 
were  generally  with  my  uncle  Edward  or  Lord  Doufflaa; 
and  at  court  she  was  kept  apart  from  aU,  save  oulrBeiTes, 
the  king  could  not  bear  her  afiiiction  to  be  seen  and  cayilled 
on.  During  the  retreat  to  the  north,  and  the  late  e:q)edi- 
tion,  she  was  with  my  mother,  myself,  and  others,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Glare.  Tliat  she  is  more  susceptible  of 
feeling,  of  passing  emotion,  than  during  the  first  three  yean 
of  her  affliction,  I  quite  believe,  but  I  know  not  if  she  anecta 
any  one  very  particular,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  king  ; 
and  latterly,  perchance,  myself 

"  Thee—doth  she  love  thee,  sweet  lady  ?"  interrupted  her 
companion,  with  startling  earnestness,  then  hastily  checking 
himself,  added  more  caknly,  ''no  marvel  that  she  should, 
thou,  who  art  kind  to  all,  would  show  yet  double  kindness 
to  that  poor  afflicted  one,  and  wrecked  as  is  the  spirit,  it 
may  be  conscious  yet  of  that ;  thou  art,  thou  wilt  be  land  to 
her,''  he  added  almost  unconsciously. 

"  I  were  indeed  no  woman,  were  I  not,"  answered  laoline, 
controlling  her  surprise.  ''  I  loved  her  when  but  a  child  I 
seemed  to  her,  and  now,  in  her  affliction,  oh,  she  is  doubly 
dear." 

She  broke  off  somewhat  abruptly,  and  perceiving  the  eyes 
of  Agnes  wander,  as  in  search  of  some  one,  hastily  advanced 
towards  her,  and  urged  by  an  irresistible  influence,  Sir  Amiot 
followed. 

^' Sweet  one,  thou  hast  shunned  me,  I  have  come  to 
chide,"  said  Isoline,  softly,  as  Agnes  laid  her  hand  on  bea, 
and  looked  up  in  her  £EU>e  without  speaking.  "  Wherefore 
linger  in  this  one  spot  so  long  ?  'tis  a  gay  and  pleasant  scene, 
mine  Agnes." 

"  He  was  here,  they  told  me  so  :  I  came  to  him,"  was  the 
answer,  to  catch  which  Sir  Amiot  had  bent  forward,  and  the 
voice  that  spake  it  was  of  a  wild  and  thrilling  sweetness^  as 
the  carol  of  a  binL 
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"  And  was  there  none  else  yon  Boaght  ?  shame,  shame  on 
yon,  dear  girl !" 

"  Ob  yes,  there  is  one  I  always  seek,  but  he  will  not  coma 
to  me  here.  1  do  not  hear  his  whisper,  it  is  too  soft,  too 
sweet  to  pierce  throngh  toues  as  these — he  is  floating  above 
me  in  the  blue  and  ^apelesa  space,  and  he  has  his  golden 
ha^  slang  ronnd  his  neck,  and  be  drawB  forth  such  loving 
lingering  tones ;  ob,  they  will  not  sound  here,  it  is  too  narrow, 
too  confined,  I  cannot  bear  tbem,  cannot  see  him  now.  When, 
when  will  be  come  for  me  1  he  smiles  so  often  on  me,  aye, 
and  seems  to  beckon.  When  shall  I  go  to  him  ?  why  cannot 
I  go  now  V  and  Isoline  drew  bet  closer  to  her  heart  in 
silence,  for  the  dark  cloud  had  come  upon  her  brow,  it 
'  passed,  and  again  she  spoke.  "  Why  wear  ye  these  flowen, 
Isoliue  'i  I  loTe  to  say  your  name,  it  is  so  sweet.  But  why 
wear  these  ?  oh,  they  are  such  sorrowful  flowers." 

"  Sorrowful,  dearest,  wherefore  ?  Is  not  the  bluebell  car 
own  hale  Scottish  flower,  and  the  mountain  heath  too  its 
own  true  emblem." 

"  The  beath — call  ye  this  heath  ?  Oh  yea,  I  have  plucked 
it  on  the  mountain  and  the  glen,  and  woven  bright  garlands 
to  woo  back  my  own  truant  love,  and  chain  him  by  my  side, 
and  he  has  hovered  over  me  and  smiled,  but  he  might  not 
come.  I  love  that  flower,  it  is  free  and  fresh,  and  true,  like 
him ;  but  these,  these,"  she  pointed  tremblingly  to  the  blue- 
bells, "  oh,  they  are  no  buds  for  love  ;  he  plucked  them  for 
me  once,  and  uiey  withered  as  I  touched  them,  and  lay  dead 
and  faded,  and  they  told  what  my  heart  would  be,  and  I 
would  not  have  tmne  like  it,  sweet  Isoline  ;  for  though  I 
smile,  oh,  it  fecb  such  a  strange  smile,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
other  smiles  once,  but  I  know  not  when,  and  my  heart 
throbs  as  if  it  were  not  always  withered  as  it  ia  now,  and 
those  flowers  always  speak  mournfully,  but  they  look  too 
fresh,  too  bright,  for  a  pft  of  love." 

"They  were  no  gift  of  love,  sweet  one;  my  own  hand 
plucked  them  from  the  dewy  frrass." 

"  Ab,  then  they  will  not  die  yet ;  but  do  not  take  tbem 
from  a  hand  of  love,  Isoline,  they  will  part  you  from  joy  as 
they  do  me.  Oh,  I  sec  him  sometimes  so  near  me,  I  fed  as 
if  I  could  spring  to  his  arms,  and  then,  oh,  a  flowery  chain 
divides  us,  they  tail  at  my  feet  and  then  he  is  gone." 
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lips,  in  a  low  yet  distinct  voice,  as  he  looked  a  moment 
fiiom  the  form  of  Agnes  to  the  flowers  he  wore.  She  started 
at  his  voice,  raising  her  head  from  the  bosom  of  Isoline,  and 
passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  while  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  the  countenance  so  varied  in  expression  as  to  cause 
both  the  king  and  Isoline  to  look  at  her  in  alarm. 

'*  Who  spoke  V  she  asked  at  length,  in  a  voice  so  changed 
that  it  seemed  almost  the  voice  of  awakened  consciousness; 
"who  spoke?" 

"  It  was  I,  lady,"  answered  the  knight,  and  lifting  up  his 
face  to  hers,  so  that  the  full  and  tearful  glance  of  his  da]^ 
eyes  met  hers. 

"A  gallant  soldier,  sweet  one  !"  continued  the  king,  per- 
ceiving that  the  troubled  expression  continued,  and  dread- 
ing a  recurrence  of  those  paroxysms  to  which  Isoline  had 
alluded,  and  which  often  came,  excited  from  little  or  no 
cause ;  "  one  whom  I  hold  in  high  favour ;  thou  dost  not 
know  him,  love." 

Again  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow,  the  shade 
deepened  a  moment,  a  convulsive  motion  quivered  round 
the  lip,  and  glazed  the  eye  wildly  on  his ;  but  then  as  sud- 
denly it  relaxed,  the  eye  resumed  its  varying  light,  the  fea- 
tures their  unsettled  yet  softened  play,  and  a  low,  musical 
laugh  escaped  her. 

"  It  was  a  wild  fancy,  sweet  Isoline.  I  dream  sometimes 
of  such  strange  things,  and  thev  come  with  such  pain,  too, 
here  and  here,"  she  placed  her  hand  alternately  on  ner  heart 
and  head ;  "  but  I  am  not  in  pain  now ;  it  did  not  last  long 
this  time.     And  what  was  it  brought  it— -do  you  know  ?" 

"Was  it  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  dearest  ?" 

"  A  stranger  ?  it  might  be,  but  it  was  not  his.  Oh,  no^ 
no !  it  is  only  when  I  am  alone  he  speaks  to  me,  and  tells 
me  how  much  he  loves  me  still,  though  he  cannot  come  to 
me  yet.  But  some  other  voice  came  to  me  then.  Methought 
I  was  a  child  again,  and  such  bright  forms  fleeted  by  m^ 
flashing  out  of  such  deep  darkness ;  but  they  are  all  gone^ 
all  gone  now,"  and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  she  threw 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Isoline,  and  wept  like  an 
infant. 

"  Come  with  me,  mine  own  love ;  we  will  go  forth  a  brief 
while  and  look  out  upon  the  night ;  thou  lovest  to  gaie 
upon  the  stars,  sweet  Anges.     Wilt  thou  come  ?" 
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"  Yes,  yes !  it  is  silent,  holy  there.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear 
these  soands ;  a  moment  since  I  loved  tliem,  but  they  are 
too  hareh,  too  mournful  now." 

Sir  Amiot  hastily  and  silently  stepped  aside  for  them  to 
pass  ;  and  strange  was  it  that  when  the  eye  of  Lord  Doaglaa 
rested  with  increased  reverence  and  love  on  the  lovely  form 
of  Isoline,  always  majestic,  always  noble,  but  at  that  moment, 
as  she  tenderly  supported  the  bending  form  of  her  afflicted 
friend  with  all  a  woman's  sympathy — it  was  strange,  we  say, 
that  at  such  a  moment  Sir  Amiot  scarcely  saw  her ;  that  lus 
look  which,  if  seen,  would  have  betrayed  impassioned  agony, 
saw  but  one  of  those  lovely  beings,  and  that  was  Agnea 

Attended  by  King  Rottert,  they  disa^eared  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  tent,  and  for  a  moment  ^i  Amiot  remained 
spell-bound  where  he  stood.  He  was  roused  by  the  bluff 
and  gleesome  voice  of  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  demandinjg 
wherefore  he  stood  so  idle  there,  when  all  the  laws  of  chi- 
valry were  impeaching  him  as  traitor  to  the  fair.  He  strove 
to  answer,  but  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  Ms  mouth,  hia 
brain  reeled,  and  there  came  but  an  unintelli^ble  sound. 

Perceiving  such  evident  suffering,  the  kind-hearted  war- 
rior rallied  him  no  longer,  and  Sir  Amiot  controlled  himself 
sufficiently  to  walk  calmly  from  the  tent.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment beneath  the  stailight  vault  of  heaven,  the  fr%sh  breen 
playing  delightfully  on  his  heated  brow;  suddenly  the 
mournful  accents  of  the  unhappy  Agnes  fell  on  his  eaz 
again,  sweet  as  he  had  heard  them  Stst.  He  saw  her  light 
form,  seeming  yet  more  spirit-like  in  that  vast  and  beauti- 
ful expanse  of  nill  and  veJley,  clothed  in  the  solemn  drapety 
of  nignt,  than  it  had  been  even  in  the  illuminated  tent ;  and 
that  deep  anguish  came  back  upon  his  soul,  heightened  by 
the  notes  of  music  floating  ft^m  within.  He  darted  frran 
the  spot,  springing  over  crag  and  bush,  till  no  sound  nor 
sight  of  man  was  near,  and  then  he  flung  himself  upon  the 
^tenin^  grass,  and  the  bold,  the  brave,  the  unmoved  war- 
rior buned  his  face  in  Ids  trembling  hands  and  sobbed 
aloud. 
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KiSG  Robert's  power  was  fast  increasing.  Perth  was 
gained,  another  Unk  in  Scotland's  chain  was  broken,  yet  the 
desires  of  the  husband  and  father  remained  as  far  from 
completion  88  ever.  Some  prisoners  of  consequence,  in- 
deed, were  taken,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  to 
demand  the  Scottish  prisoners  for  their  exchange,  and  the 
king  and  his  gallant  companions  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  rest  content  with  the  heavy  ransoms  offered  by 
the  knights  themselves  for  their  release. 

Although  several  soldiers  and  oncers  were  quartered  in 
the  city,  and  Ein^  Robert  himself,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  took  up  his  residence  for  a  few 
days  in  the  Abbev  of  Black  Fnars,  yet  the  principal  en- 
campment was  still  without  the  town,  both  officers  and  men 
preferring  the  free  scope  of  heaven  to  the  confinement  of 
the  city.  The  king's  pavilion  was  there  also  erected,  and 
there  he  speedily  returned,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  Agnes 
— who,  though  she  would  not  leave  him,  appeared  unusually 
sad  in  the  monastery — as  his  own.  The  fit  of  prophecy  had 
come  upon  her  as  usual,  when  he  marched  forth  with  his 
warriors  to  the  storming  of  the  city,  and  the  crushing  agony 
which  followed  appeared  to  have  lasted  longer  than  hereto- 
fore. On  retummg  to  the  camp,  however,  and  permitted 
unrestrainedly  to  wander  where  she  would,  she  gradually 
returned  to  her  usual  mood. 

Some  few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Perth,  the  Knight 
of  the  Branch  found  himself,  early  one  lovely  morning 
roving  idly  amid  the  glens  and  woods  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp.  He  had  sought  them  with  no  particular  pur- 
pose, save  to  disperse  the  feverish  sensations  both  of  mind 
and  body,  with  which  a  restless  night  had  oppressed  him, 
and  therefore  found  the  fresh,  springy  breeze  of  October 
particularly  grat<?ful.  Absorbed  for  awhile  in  his  own 
thoughts,  which  by  his  elastic  step  might  be  imagined 
somewhat  less  sad  than  usual,  the  song  of  the  birds,   the 
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TostUng  of  the  falling  leayes,  the  silyery  mnrmur  of  many 
moantam  streams  came  sweetly  haimoDized  upon  his  ear, 
without  creating  any  distinct  images,  until  they  were  joined 
by  a  sweet,  thrilling,  human  yoice,  which  caused  him  not 
only  to  start  and  pause,  but  dashed  the  more  pleasing 
emotions  of  the  scene  and  hour  with  inward  and  outwara 
a^tation.  It  was  strange  the  effect  that  voice  ever  had  on 
Sir  Amiot,  alike  when  it  found  him  alone  or  surrounded  by 
his  comrades,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  was  always  more 
carefully  and  painfully  suppressed.  On  most  men,  indeed, 
those  tones  ever  thrilled  to  the  inmost  soul,  bringing  for  i^e 
moment,  even  to  the  rudest  soldier,  a  sensation  of  pi^,  almost 
of  awe.  They  seemed  something  so  unlike  the  yoice  of 
earth,  so  piercing  in  their  sweetness,  eyen  when  their  words 
were  choKed  by  tears,  that  they  told  their  tale  well-nigh 
before  their  speaker  was  perceived.  Sir  Amiot  ever  ap- 
peared to  start  and  quiver  beneath  their  spell,  as  if  it  were 
not  alone  mere  sympathy  in  the  sufferer,  but  that  he  him- 
self, by  some  strange  magnetic  influence,  felt  the  pain,  the 
fall  knowledge  of  which  was  lost  to  her. 

Nor  was  the  effect  this  morning  less  painful  than  hereto- 
fore ;  every  other  thought  now  became  merged  in  one. 
He  gazed  round  him  nastily  and  enquiringly,  but  his 
vision  was  bounded  by  the  intricate  windings  of  his  woody 
path,  and  though  the  voice  had  sounded  clear,  and  at  no 
great  distance,  he  could  not  see  the  being  whom  he  sought 
Again  he  listened,  rapt,  entranced,  but  nought  save  the  voice 
of  Nature  at  that  moment  met  his  ear. 

"  Was  it  a  dream,  a  fancy  V  he  thought ;  "  no,  no.  Oh, 
it  came  upon  my  heart  too  painfully  for  that.  Agnes,  mine 
own  dear  Agnes !" 

Another  moment,  and  he  stood  before  the  object  of  his 
search,  and  then  he  suddenly  paused,  fearing  to  alarm  her. 
She  was  seated  on  a  mossy  bank,  on  a  wild  spot,  varied 
by  rock  and  shrub  and  flower,  overlooking  a  wild  glen  be- 
neath. Her  wavy  hair  was  uncovered  and  unconfined ; 
but  it  was  so  fine,  so  j^olden,  that  it  gave  no  appearance 
either  of  wildness  or  heaviness  to  the  delicate  form  and 
features  it  shaded ;  it  did  but  enhance  the  spirit-like 
effect  with  which  she  ever  burst  upon  the  heart  and  si^^t. 
Sir  Amiot  watched  her  ere  he  ventured  to  approach.  The 
deep  blue  eye  at  times  rested  on  the  flowers,  at  others 
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fixed  itself  on  the  fleecy  clonds  floating  above  her,  with 
a  gaze  intent,  almost  fearful  in  its  love.  Then  again, 
mm  the  rapid  transitions  of  disordered  intellect,  Sir  Amiot 
saw  her  glance  fixed  on  a  bunch  of  flowers,  growing  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock  near  her,  and  much  beyond  her 
reach.  Her  eye  sparkled  with  sudden  glee,  and  she  sprang 
up  as  to  catch  them,  but  failing,  he  heard  her  murmur  aa 
a  child — 

"  If  he  were  here,  good  King  Robert,  he  would  get  them 
for  his  poor  Agnes ;  there  is  not  a  thing  she  wants  he 
will  not  give  her,  except  one,  and  that  he  cannot,  for  he 
cannot  see  my  beloyed,  only  I  can  see  him.  I  would  he  were 
here;  those  flowers  would  charm  my  beloved  to  me,  or 
bear  me  up  to  him :  he  loved  flowers,  and  he  smiles  on  tiiem 
still." 

She  looked  wistfiilly  and  sadly  on  them,  and  Sir  Amiot^ 
well-nigh  choked  by  his  emotion,  lightly  and  hastily  ad- 
vanced, sprung  up  the  cra^,  gathered,  and,  kneeling,  laid 
them  at  her  feet.  She  caught  them  with  a  musical  cry  of 
glee,  pressed  them  to  her  lips,  and  then  to  her  bosom,  and 
then  looked  half-wonderingly,  half-gaily  on  the  stranger 
knight. 

"Why  do  you  kneel  to  me,  kind  stranger!  I  have  no 
smiles  and  merry  jest  with  which  to  thank  you  as  IsoUne ; 
yet  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  would  weave  you  a  lovely 
wreath  with  them,*  but  that  they  are  promised  to  an- 
other." 

"A^es!"  murmured  the  knight,  with  the  wild  hope 
that  ms  voice  might  startle  as  it  had  at  first,  but  it  did  not, 
for  it  was  almost  inarticulate.  '*  Agnes !  oh,  look  on  me, 
am  I  too  unknown  ?" 

He  removed  the  mask  ;  he  fixed  on  her  the  full-speaking 
gaze  of  those  large  dark  eyes ;  he  caught  her  dress  as  to  de- 
tain her,  and  his  hand,  unconsciously  closed  in  supplication, 
but  he  looked  in  vain  ;  her  eye  wandered  over  his  features^ 
with  the  half-shy,  half-admiring  gaze  of  a  child,  but  there 
was  no  recognition  in  its  glance. 

"  Know  thee !  oh,  A^es  does  not  know  any  one  now  but 
King  Kobert  and  Isohne.  I  see  many  goodly  forms  and 
noble  knights  pass  by,  and  they  look  Icindly,  but  they  are 
like  figures  in  a  dream ;  I  think  I  know  them,  but  I  do  not; 
and  thou,  too,  sir  knight,  I  only  feel  thou  wert  kind  to 
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give  me  these  sweet  flowers,  and  that  inakes  me  think  I  know 
thee." 

"Look  on  me,  look  on  me!"  reiterated  the  knight,  be- 
coming more  and  more  agitated.  "  Oh !  can  it  be  that 
even  to  the  voice  of  one  wno,  for  sixteen  years,  shared  the 
same  love,  the  same  blessing,  who  knew  not  a  joy  apart  from 
thee — hath  my  voice  too  faded  from  thy  memory — ^hath  it  no 
echo,  no  memory  of  the  past  V 

"  The  past !"  repeated  Agneis ;  "  what  mean  you  by  the 
past  ?  Sometimes  1  hear  men  speak  of  past,  of  future,  but 
I  know  not  what  they  mean.  Memory—- oh,  perchance  once 
I  had  a  memory,  but  it  must  be  a  strange,  sad  thing ;  for 
when  I  wee]i>  they  whisper  that  'tis  memory." 

"  And  ia  it  not  T*  saked  her  companion,  endeavouring  to 
control  emotion  so  as  to  follow  her  wandering  thoughts,  and 
turn  them  to  the  wished-for  channel ;  *'  wheraore  dost  thou 
sorrow  else  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  weep  for  any  cause.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  sharp,  convulsive  pain  across  my  brain  and 
heart,  and  then  when  it  goes  I  weep,  I  know  not  why ;  and 
then  sometimes  I  see  nothing  but  such  deep,  deep  dark- 
ness, with  no  shape,  no  form,  and  then  beautiful  shadows 
arise  before  me,  and  I  try  to  clasp  and  love  them,  but  they 
go,  they  pass  into  the  darkness,  and  then  I  weep  that  they  are 
gone." 

"  And  knowest  thou  these  shadows,  sweet  one — ^take  they 
no  form  ?    ^Vherefore  wouldst  thou  love  them  ?" 

"  Because  they  smile  on  me ;  they  come  upon  my  heart 
and  nestle  there,  and  then  my  soul  folds  her  fibres  round 
them,  and  tries  to  hold  them,  and  bleeds  and  quivers  when 
they  go ;  it  is  strange,  for  I  do  not  know  them — I  know  not 
why  I  love  them." 

"  Have  they  no  voice,  no  name  ?'  faltered  Sir  Amiot. 

"  Once  methought  I  heard  them  speak,  and  then,  oh,  it 
was  so  strange,  I  was  in  another  loroly  chamber,  and  they 
were  round  me,  and  another  too,  but  that  could  not  be,  for 
his  dwelling  is  in  air — ^he  was  too  pure  and  beautiful  for 
earth — ^he  bent  down  to  love  me,  and  called  me  to  him  ;  and  I 
feel  sometimes  as  if  he  clasped  me  to  his  bosom,  and 
pressed  his  kisses  on  my  cheek,  though  the  mist  is  round 
nim  and  hides  him  from  me;  and  when  I  would  remove 
that  veil,  oh,  there  is  nothing — ^nothing  there,  he  has  flown 
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back  again  to  his  Tiei?less  home ;  he  is  sailing  again  on  the 
fleecy  clouds." 

Her  voice  sunk  into  moumfulness,  sweet  and  thrilling,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  drew  the  nowen 
round  her,  and  looked  awhile  on  them,  then  up  to  the  Une 
heavens,  and  shook  her  head  murmuring  sadly — 

'^  He  has  gone — gone  now ;  he  only  comes  when  Agnes  is 
alone.  Why  do  you  weep,  sir  knight  ?  oh,  do  not  weep  ;  yoa 
should  be  happy,  for  you  are  kind  and  good.  Why  should 
you  weep  ?" 

"  Say  but  you  love  me,  though  you  know  me  not !"  bunt 
from  the  knight's  lips,  as  in  impassioned  agony  he  buried 
his  face  in  her  lap  ana  wept  aloud.  "  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes !  the 
only  being  near  me  who  might  love  me,  on  whom  I  miffht 
pour  forth  all,  all  the  rushing  tide  of  natural  love  witUn 
me — ^to  find  thee  thus,  even  by  thee  unknown — ^unloved. 
No  claim  on  thee,  nought  that  can  awake  that  slumbering 
intellect,  and  bid  thee  love  me — me,  whom  in  former  yean 
thou  didst  so  love,  so  cling  to ;  no  joy  was  perfect  unless  I 
might  share  it — me,  who  shared  thy  infant  cradle,  thy 
childhood's  mirth,  thy  youth's  confiding  love  ;  who  knelt  with 
thee  to  ask  a  parent's  blessing.  Agnes,  mine  own,  my  beantih 
fill !  oh,  look  on  me,  know  me,  love  me,  an  thou  wouldst  not 
see  me  weep." 

"His  own,  his  beautiful,"  she  repeated;  "who  speaks 
such  words  to  me  but  one  ?  and  oh  !  thou  art  not  he."  She 
passed  her  hand  over  his  features,  lingeringly  and  touch- 
ingly  gazing  on  them,  and  murmuring,  "  Oh,  no,  thou  art 
not  ne ;  his  hair  was  richly  golden,  and  thine  is  black  as  a 
raven's  wing ;  and  his  eyes  were  blue,  oh,  blue  as  his  own 
native  sky,  and  so  soft,  so  loving,  and  thiue  is  black  and  rest- 
less ;  he  is  of  heaven,  and  thou  of  earth.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not 
thine,  sir  knight ;  I  am  his,  only  his." 

"  But  was  there  none  other  that  loved  thee — none  other 
whom  thou  didst  love  ?  Look  upon  me,  sweet  one.  The 
shadows  that  come  before  thee,  have  they  no  substance  apart 
from  him — have  they  no  form,  no  semblance  that  mine  may 
fill  ?    Oh,  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh,  they  are  too  shadow-like  to  resemble  thee  !  there  is 
one,  with  jetty  hair  and  sparkling  eye,  but  his  cheek  is  soft 
and  rosy  as  a  child,  and  his  step  as  light,  his  laugh  as 
joyous ;  he  has  no  dream  of  sorrow,  and  ms  voice  is  full  of 
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mirth — ^it  hath  no  tonee  of  depth  and  woe  and  care  like 
thine  :  oh,  no,  they  have  no  likeness  upon  earth,  their  land 
is  that  of  shadovB.  Do  not  weep,  sir  knight ;  1  would  love 
thee  if  I  could.  But  why  doat  tiiou  aak  me  ?  Ah !  poor 
Agnes  hath  no  spirit  now,  it  hath  gone  np  to  my  own  mUi- 
Ciu  love,  and  she  would  follow  it ;  she  hath  no  home  on 
earth.    Why  dost  thou  love  me  ? " 

"  I  had  a  sister  once,  and  she  was  like  to  thee,"  Altered 
Kr  Amiot,  clasping  her  hands  in  his,  and  gadng  feaifolly 
in  her  fiu>e.  "Agnes,  sweet  Agnee,  let  me  love  thee  ior 
her  sake.  Think,  nadst  thou  a  brother,  how  he  would  love 
thee." 

"A  brother !  Do  brothers  lore  so  dearly  1  oh,  yee,  King 
Robert  loved  his.  Bee,  see,  he  smiles  upon  me  ;  he  scattets 
flowers,  immortal  flowers,  to  weave  the  wreath  for  him. 
Doat  thou  not  see !  oh,  no,  thou  canst  not,  he  only  comes 
to  Agnes.  I  will  go  gather  £resher  leaves,  and  be  will 
hover  near  then.  Do  not  follow  me,  kind  stoioget ;  he 
smiles  through  a  mist  when  any  one  is  by ;  he  s^aks  to 
me  when  no  other  voice  is  near,  and,  hark !  he  caUa  me, 
he  beckons  me.  Oh,  I  will  go— my  own  love,  I  come,  I 
come !" 

Hex  eyes  were  again  fixed,  with  the  full,  earnest,  in- 
tense gaze  Sir  Amiot  had  seen  before  ;  they  moved  as  if 
following  tlie  object  which  alone  they  saw,  and  then  she 
gathered  up  her  flowers,  and  sprung  lightly  to  her  feet, 
ux^ed  once  more  on  vacancy,  smiled,  and,  stretching 
ont  her  arms,  darted  lightly  from  the  roc^  platform,  and 
dis^npeared  behind  some  tocks  and  brushwood  cm  ihs 
isppoate  nde. 

Sir  Amiot  lemained  where  she  had  left  him,  joostrate  on 
the  grasB,  his  head  leaning  on  the  seat  she  had  ijnitted,  and 
buried  in  his  hands,  while  the  convulsive  heavingB  of  fai^ 
chest  told  how  dec^y  and  painfully  he  was  moved.  Thtte 
WIS  a  slight  rustling  amoi^  the  bushes,  a  hasty  stop,  bat 
he  heard  it  not,  lost  in  the  unutterable  bitterness  of  gnet 

Now  it  so  happened  that  destiny,  faie,  or  chance,  by  t^t- 
ever  name  she  chooses  to  be  called,  had  led  the  Lad^  laoline 
a  ramble  that  morning,  and  tempted  her  to  mt  ^  down 
and  rest  on  a  rock,  out  of  sght,  but  within  hearing  of 
almost  all  that  had  passed  between  Sir  Amiot  and  Aniee. 
Abnost  all,  perchance^  we  ihoold  not  say,  because  baa  it 
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been  so,  her  conclusions  would  certainly  have  been  other 
than  they  were  ;  as  it  was,  it  was  precisely  those  broken 
words  of  Sir  Amiot  which  were  the  most   difficult  to  be 
understood  that  were  borne  to  her  unwilling  ear,  and  held 
her,  despite  her  every  eflfort  to  pursue  her  ramble,   spell- 
bound wnere  she  sat.     Sir  Amiot  spoke  of  love,  impassioned, 
fervent  love  ;  he  seemed  to  be  alluding  to  the  past,  but  how 
she  could  not  catch,  and  darker  and  darker  cud  thelreb  of 
mystery  close  around  him.    She  had  heard  the  words,  ^'my 
own,  my  beautiful,"    addressed  to  Agnes,   coupled  with  a 
wild  appeal  that  she  would  know  and  love  him,  and  she  could 
bear  no  more,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  had  turned  bom  the 
spot,  vainly  endeavouring  to  reduce  her  thoughts  to  order. 
(jOuLd  it  be  that  in  an  unhappy,  an  unretumed  affection  for 
Agnes  of  Buchan  had  originated  that  deep  melancholy  which 
marked  the  young  knight's  demeanour  ?  that  would  indeed 
account  for  his  extraordinary  agitation  at  first  beholding 
her,  his  anguish  at  hearing  of  her  affliction,  and  now  that 
she  was  free,  might  he  not,  in  the  wild  unreasonableness  of 
passion,   speak  to  her  as  she  had  overheard  ?     But  how, 
then,  did  this  agree  with  the  tenor  of  his  oath,  the  rescue  of 
one  dearer  than    life   itself ;    how  could  she  connect  the 
two  ?     Thought  sprung  from  thought,  till    her  mind  be- 
came more  painfully  bewildered  than  before. 

"Am  I  not  a  fool,  worse  than  fool,  tormenting  myself 
thus  ?"  she  said,  unconsciously  thinking  aloud.  "What  is 
it,  what  can  it  be  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  sunk  so  low  as  to 
think  thus  of  one  who  evidently  shuns  me,  fearing,  per- 
chance, my  favour  should  bid  him  forget  former  and  dearer 
ties  ?"  And  then  would  she  recall  the  wishes  of  her  unde 
the  king,  that  she  should  favour  the  suit  of  Douglas.  "  Learn 
to  know  my  gallant  soldier,"  he  had  said  to  her,  "  and  thon 
wilt  learn  to  love  him.  I  tell  thee,  Isoline,  next  to  the  free- 
dom of  my  country,  the  liberation  of  my  wife  and  child, 
diere  is  nought  I  so  desire  as  to  call  James  of  Douglas  by 
a  yet  nearer  and  dearer  name  than  friend  ;  reward  liim  aa 
his  high  merits  demand,  I  could  not,  did  I  give  him  half  my 
kingdom.  I  would  indeed  it  were  my  £iughter  that  he 
loved,  for  even  her  I  would  bestow  upon  him.  Then  thou 
who  art  in  truth  my  daughter  in  love,  as  if  thou  wert  in 
blood,  think  on  the  joy  it  would  be  to  me  to  confer  the 
happiness  he  so  richly  ments  by  the  gift  of  thee.    Do  not 
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believe  love  osly  springs  to  life  in  a  flash ;  there  is  that 
which  riseth  slowly  through  the  folds  of  esteem,  and  may  in 
some  degree  be  tutored  into  being.  Learn  to  love  the 
SooglaB,  my  gentle  Isoline,  and  not  alone  on  him  wilt  thoa 
otmfer  a  jewd  of  imperishable  price,  bat  on  thine  uncle 
Bobert  happiness  without  alloy.'  And  the  wishes  of  the 
Hag  were  echoed  in  the  hearts  of  her  parents.  Sir  Niel  and 
Iai&  Campbell ;  yet  had  she  loved  the  Douglaa,  scarcely 
would  the  mterview  of  Sir  Amiot  and  Agnes  have  occasionea 
het  so  mnch  pun. 

Bat  we  may  not  linger  on  the  thongbts  or  feelings  of 
Isoline ;  bitter  and  moat  painful  as  they  were  to  her,  to  onr 
readers,  in  truth,  they  would  be  indefinable.  Suffice  it,  that 
though  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  Sir  Amiot's  manner  to  her- 
self with  the  words  she  bad  overheard  him  use  to  Agnes,  she 
resolved  on  never  permitting  herself  to  waver  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  either  actually  Detrothed,  or  that  his  affections 
were  irrevocahlv  engaged,  and  that  io  conaec^uence  she  her- 
self  was  perfectly  safe,  and  might  talk  with  him  or  accept  his 
serviced  jnst  as  securely  as  she  could  with  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox or  iiord  Hay.  She  believed  herself  to  be  clothed  in  the 
invulnerable  armour  of  indomitable  pride,  which  would  no 
more  dream  of  loraig,  where  there  was  no  love  to  be  had  in 
return,  than  of  loving  at  the  command  of  another. 

No  alteration  therefore,  took  place  in  her  manner,  either 
to  Sir  Amiot,  his  companions,  or  Lord  Douglas,  whose  de- 
votion was  so  dncere,  so  respectfdl,  yet  ao  onobtrnding,  that 
she  could  find  no  excuse  whatever  to  banish  him  from  her 
ride ;  and  there  were  times,  when  the  restless  fancies  of 
her  ever-active  mind  oppr^sed  her  almost  to  pain,  she 
abnost  wished  she  could  give  Douglas  the  love  he  deedied, 
and  in  that  feeling  find  mental  rest. 
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TofE  passed  swiftly  and  brilliantly  for  the  patriots  of  Scot- 
land, who  beheld,  at  the  close  of  every  month,  unanswerable 
ngns  of  their  all-conquering  arms.  Castle  idter  castle  fell 
before  the  king  or  his  leaders ;  nay,  untaught,  undisciplined 
countrymen,  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  turned  their  pnm- 
ing-hooks  into  spears,  and  marching  forth  on  the  same  errand, 
unostentatiously  yet  ably  aided  Sruce,  by  subjugating  and 
deliyering  into  his  hands  the  strong  castle  of  Lmhthgow  and 
some  others.  Roxburgh  fell  before  the  skill  and  proweoB 
of  Douglas,  whose  exploits  rather  increased  than  lost  in 
brilliancy  with  ever^  passing  year.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
love  and  hope  within  him,  unconsciously  infusing  his  whole 
being.  Latterly,  in  the  brief  intervals  which  his  constant 
absence  from  court  permitted  him  to  spend  with  the  object 
of  his  affections,  her  manner  had  appeared  to  him  gentler, 
kinder  ;  he  could  not  indeed  have  defined  wherefore  or  why 
it  so  seemed,  for  if  he  ever  ventured  to  breathe  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart,  her  words  bore  the  same  tendency  they 
ever  did,  never  verging  in  the  smallest  degree  on  encou- 
ragement, nay,  quite  the  contrary,  and  yet,  stranKe  con- 
stuicy.  Lord  Douglas  hoped  stLlL  That  she  could  love 
another  never  entered  his  wildest  dreams ;  in  truth,  whom 
oould  she  love  ?  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  feel  assured 
not  one  of  the  gAy  flatterers  around  her  possessed  sufficient 
attraction  to  satiay  that  heart.  Once  he  might  have  feared 
Sir  Amiot,  but  lately  even  that  fear  had  departed ;  ^  the  ▼ 
were  very  seldom  together,  for  like  himself,  that  knights 
known  and  valued  prowess  seldom  permitted  his  remain- 
ing idle  in  King  Robert's  court.  Douglas  was  as  lowly- 
minded  as  he  was  brave ;  but  he  was  not  blind  to  his  own 
merits,  to  his  own  superiority  to  many  of  his  companions, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  much  marvel,  believing  the  Lady 
Isoline's  affections  still  free,  he  should  hope  in  time  to  gain 
them. 

The  end  of  the  year  1312  beheld  every  Scottish  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  Eang  Robert,  except  two,  Edinburgh  and 
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gtirlmg.  For  the  reduction  of  the  former,  the  king  de- 
spatched his  nephew  Randolph,  with  a  picked  band,  hoping 
much  fi-om  his  known  skill  and  bravery,  yet  Bcarcely  dfuing 
to  anticipate  snccess  from  the  impregnable  fastnesses  m 
nature  on  which  the  castle  stood.  Dou^as  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kozburgh,  whoee 
fortress  he  nad  jnat  reduced;  other  of  the  firuce'a  leaders 
were  scattered  in  yarious  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  king 
htniBelf,  for  the  time  being,  held  his  court  at  Dumbarton,  and 
there,  with  Lady  Campbell  and  her  daughter,  was  the  afflicted 
Agnes,  for,  as  we  have  noticed,  she  never  now  was  with- 
out increased  uuha^pinesa  when  absent  from  King  Robert's 
side.  Wherever  his  rapid  movements  and  continued  suc- 
cesses called  him,  there  did  she  find  her  home,  and  there  iitsr 
chief  delight ;  and  now  at  Dumbarton,  as  in  the  heautifnl 
vicinity  of  Perth,  her  sweet  voice  had  lost  itself  in  son^ 
her  fair  hands  had  wreathed  fresh  garlands  for  her  love. 
Sent  thither  with  dispatches  by  Randolph,  Sir  Amiot,  on  his 
arrival,  was  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  the  air  of  dis- 
quiet and  confusion  which  appeared  to  reign  among  the 
domestics  and  soldiery  scattered  about  the  outer  courts  of  the 
castle.  To  all  bis  enquiries,  he  could  only  glean  that  the 
English  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  committing  rav^es, 
making  some  prisoners,  and  the  king  himself  had  gone  forth 
to  follow  and  chastise  them. 

Without  reply,  Sir  Amiot,  closely  followed  by  his  page, 
hastened  on,  crossing  the  inner  and  outer  ballium,  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dismounting,  when,  cloaked 
and  veiled,  attended  by  some  followers,  as  if  returnine  from 
beyond  the  castle  waJls,  the  Lady  Isoline  Campbell  nastily 
advanced,  as  about  to  enter  within  the  masf^  gates.  Tlie 
young  knight  sprang  ^m  his  steed  in  an  instant,  and  was 
at  hcT  side,  with  a  greeting  unusually  eager,  as  if  the  . 
delight  of  thus  meetingner  had  startled  him  from  his  usn^ 
reserve.  She  was  evidently  surprised,  but  neither  the  surprise 
nor  the  auxious  thought  wnich  evidently  engrossed  her  caused 
her  to  forget  the  dignified  composure  which  had  lately 
characterised  her  manner. 

"  His  grace  is  well,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Sir 
Amiot,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  interrogatory;  "fbr 
of  a  truth  he  is  t^grieved  and  anxious  in  no  common  de> 
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*'  What,  then,  has  chanced  ?    The  English— ••  _ 

*'  Agnes,  our  afflicted  Agnes,  in  wandering,  as  is  her  wont^ 
has  fallen  into  their  power,  and  the  king  has  followed,  hoping 
to  track  their  course.    You  are  ill,  sir  knight." 

She  had  not  moved  her  eye  from  him  as  she  spoke,  bat 
even  without  that  penetrating  glance,  his  emotion  must  have 
made  itself  evident ;  he  staggered  back  as  if  a  dagger's  point 
had  reached  him,  repeating  as  if  to  himself — 

"  Agnes — God  in  heaven  !  Agnes,  sayest  thou  ?  The 
villains,  the  merciless  villains !  could  not  her  innocence, 
her  affliction,  have  saved  her  from  them?  Which  wav 
went  they  ?  in  mercy  tell  me,  lady !  Pardon  me,"  he  added, 
struggling  to  regain  composure,  **  I  have  startled,  alarmed 
you ;  but  you  know  not,  you  cannot  know  the  anguish  of 
this  sudden  news.  She  must  not,  she  shall  not  be  left  in 
their  hands ;  she  will  droop,  she  will  die.  And  I — ^how  can  I 
save  her  V* 

His  voice  grew  more  and  more  agitated.  Isoline  wonld 
have  spoken  words  of  soothing,  but  the  first  word  betrayed 
to  her  own  ear  such  an  utter  change  in  her  voice,  she 
dared  not  trust  it  farther.  Sir  Amiot's  page  alone  appeared 
unconcerned. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  have  ridden  too  hard,  and  are 
fatigued,  or  this  news  would  not  so  unnerve  you,"  he  ex- 

Eostulated.  "  Trust  me,  the  Lady  Agnes  will  speedily  be 
berated,  wherever  she  may  be  ;  there's  not  a  hiding-nook  of 
Scotland  I  do  not  know,  rray  you,  my  lord,  wait  but  till  his 
grace  returns." 

*'  The  boy  speaks  wisely,  Sir  Amiot ;  abide  by  his  counsel," 
said  Isoline,  composedly,  for  the  Imskiness  of  voice,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  cause,  had  passed.  ''  Pray  you  pass  in ; 
rest  thee  till  the  king  returns,  perchance  he  may  bring  ns 
better  cheer." 

One  glance  the  knight  fixed  on  the  lady ;  it  might  have 
been  grateful  acknowledgement  for  her  lundly  words,  it 
might  have  been  sometning  more,  but  certainly  at  this 
moment  it  was  wholly  incomprehensible  to  her  on  whom  it 
rested,  and  consequently  elicited  no  reply.  Bowing  his 
head  in  silent  assent,  he  followed  her  within  the  castle 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  hearing  by  the  way 
a  brief  detail  from  Isoline  of  the  disappearance  of  Agnea 
She  had  been  wandering,  as  she  alwajrs  loved  to  do,  in  the 
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wildest,  most  rocky  and  woody  glens  in  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  castle.  Not  bein^  aware  tnat  some  bands  Qf  SngliBh 
plunderers  were  Kovenng  about  the  country,  and  conscioos 
of  the  annoyance  it  always  was  to  her  to  te  sensible  that  a 
Euard  attended  her,  Eii^  Robert  had  desired  the  trosty  fol- 
loweTa  who  had  her  in  charge  to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  not 
annoy  her  by  showing  themselves  unneceeaarily.  Amidst 
the  rocks  and  woods  around  the  castle  it  was  difficult  to 
obey  this  charge,  and  bo  silently  and  suddenly  had  she  been 
captured,  that  nothing  but  a  faint  and,  at  the  moment,  un- 
noticed cry  had  betrayed  the  truth.  They  had  sought  her 
in  every  direction,  and  the  failure  of  their  search  had  alone 
recalled  that  cir,  and  forced  the  truth  on  their  mind& 
The  king,  half-distracted  as  to  the  probaUe  effect  of  im- 
prisonment and  ill-treatment  on  the  afflicted  Agnes,  had 
himself  headed  a  gallant  band  by  daybreak  that  morning, 
determined  on  leaving  no  spot  unsought,  though,  fixim  wb 
innumerable  caves  and  hollows  close  at  hand,  Isoline  feared, 
vith  little  chance  of  success.  She  herself,  unable  to  remain 
Quietly  under  the  influence  of  anxiety,  had  called  her  personal 
£)llowei8  around  her,  and  searched  in  all  the  favourite 
haijnts  of  Agnea,  with  the  vain  hope  to  And  some  clue  to  her 
fate. 

"  And  blessings  on  thee  for  the  kind  thought  and  kinder 
deed,  sweet  lady  !"  Sir  Amiot  murmured  as  she  thus  spoke. 
"  My  poor  Agnes  cannot  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  but  1,  oh, 
would  that  I — " 

He  paused  abruptly,  conscious  that  iu  that  moment  of 
excitement  he  was  not  master  of  his  words,  and  the  solemn 
TOW  of  years  might  be  insensibly  betrayed.  The  tramping  of 
many  chureers  on  the  drawbridge,  the  sound  of  the  Bruce's 
clarion  at  that  moment  announced  the  return  of  the  king, 
and  broke  the  pause  of  emotion  which  closed  Sir  Amiot  s 
broken  words. 

laoline  darted  to  a  window  overlooking  the  conrt,  with  the 
exclamation — 

"She  mav  be  with  theml"  too  quickly  changing  into 
"Alas!  no.' 

The  speedy  entrance  of  King  Robert  and  hie  followen 

prevented  all  suggestion,  and  quickly  SLTe  the  informatioii 

required.     Successful  it  was  evident  uiey  had  not  heea ; 

but  from  the  English  prisonets  they  had  captured,  they 

dd3 
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learned  sure  tidings,  which,  painful  as  they  were,  wen 
better  than  suspense.  A^es  was  the  captive  of  a  ma- 
rauding band,  who,  believing  her  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence, had  resolved  on  conveying  her  to  one  of  the 
border  towers,  to  demand  a  heavy  ransom ;  but  in  which 
direction  the  captives  could  or  would  not  telL  King 
£obert  had  returned,  determined  on  collecting  his  light 
armed  troops,  and  marching  southward  without  delay. 
Sir  Amiot's  inclination  led  mm  to  beseech  permission  to 
accompany  his  sovereign,  instead  of  returning  to  his  port 
in  the  camp  of  Randolph ;  but  the  latter  was  a  station  of 
80  much  more  danger  and  honour  than  the  former,  that^ 
though  the  effort  was  a  violent  one,  he  controlled  himself 
and  gave  no  evidence  of  desiring  otiier  emplo}anent  than 
that  with  which  he  was  charged.  Another  imperative  reason 
urged  this  resolution.  As  his  mysterious  agitation  calmed, 
he  became  aware  that  any  such  violent  demonstration  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  Agnes  was  exposing  him  very 
naturally  to  remarks  which  he  could  not  answer,  drawing 
upon  liim  yet  further  notice,  and,  perdiance,  exposing  him 
to  sus])icions  which  were  far  better  averted  than  encouraged. 
He  was  thankful  tliat  it  had  been  from  tlic  Ups  of  Iscuine 
the  startling  intelligence  had  been  first  reeoivca.  He  little 
dreamed  the  effect  of  his  emotion  upon  her.  Calmly,  then, 
and  seemingly  evincing  no  more  interest  in  the  present  subject 
than  the  other  leaders,  he  listened  to  the  reports  they  brought ; 
true,  his  heart  throbbed  with  sickenin*,'  anxiety,  for  much 
as  she  was  loved  and  pitied  in  all  King  llobert*s  camp 
and  court,  none,  not  even  the  king  himself,  felt  for  her  as 
Amiot.  Calmly  he  presented  his  dispatches,  held  a  long 
private  conference  with  the  king,  received  his  commands, 
and  as  calmly  took  his  leave,  resting  a  few  hmirs,  and  start- 
ing at  the  earliest  dawn  once  more  for  Edinbugh.  He 
•  wished  much  for  one  parting  look,  one  parting  word  firom 
the  Lady  Isoline,  if  it  were  but  to  repeat  his  thanks  for  the 
tenderness  she  ever  evinced  for  Agnes,  and  to  beseech  her 
for  some  message  of  reUef  if  the  afflicted  were  indeed  re- 
stored. 

"Yet  wherefore,"  he  internally  said,  as  with  a  sad  and 
heavy  heart  he  rode  on  some  yards  ahead  of  his  followers, 
"wherefore  thus  speak,  when  to  her,  as  to  all  others,  my 
sympathy  in  my  poor  Agnes  must   remain   secret  as  the 
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gnve?  why  do  I  so  continuallv  fotget  that  she  knows  no 
more  of  me  and  mine  than  others?  Alas!  it  is  my  wish 
that  speaks  and  not  my  reason.  Even  were  all  of  mystery  re- 
moved, might  I  but  step  forward  in  my  own  person,  my  own 
name,  how  dare  I  hope  ?  Would  the  Bruce  consent  to  her 
union  with  one  of  a  traitor  race,  mingle  his  pure  blood  with 
the  black  discoloured  stream  that  runs  through  me — ^wonld 
even  my  mother's  merits,  her  truth,  her  loyalty,  her  worth, 
weigh  in  such  a  cause  ?  AUs,  alas !  better  to  die,  die  as  my 
country's  soldier,  than  live  as  now,  nameiess,  biithless^  or  if 
name  and  birth  revealed,  both,  both  a  traitor's ;  revealed, 
perchance  but  to  be  mistrusted  by  the  king,  who  lores  me 
now ;  shunned  by  her,  at  whose  faiatest  glance  my  heart 
Bjirings  up,  as  if  it  knew  not  life  save  then — can  it  be  other- 
wise? What  is  one  arm,  one  heart  amid  a  raee  of  a 
thousand  traitors  ?  Will  Robert  trust  one  as  true,  amidst 
a  thousand  false  ?  Oh,  better  to  die  unknown,  better 
to  die,  when,  as  his  gallant  soldier,  he  may  weep  for  me ! 
Why  haa  not  death  found  me  ?  I  have  not  shunned  it." 
Darker  and  darker,  for  a  brief  interval,  grew  his  thoughts, 
but  then  there  came  a  sudden  flash  upon  them,  dispersing 
their  turbid  stream  ;  he  lifted  his  head,  which  had  sunk  upon 
his  breast,  he  suddenly  clasped  his  hands,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  that  moment's  thought,  and  murmured, "  No,  no,  I  may 
not  wish  to  die  till  that  I  seek  is  done.  Mother,  beloved, 
revered,  pardon  thy  son,  that  for  one  brief  moment  thou 
wert  forgotten,  the  voice  of  thy  wrongs  unheard.  For  thee 
thee  alone  I  live.  I  will  not  shun  this  wretehedness  till 
thou  ait  free,  and  then,  then — if  indeed  the  misery  I  dream 
of  be  mine  own — I  can  but  die — my  fate  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  now,  now,  but  one  thought  must  nerve,  one 
hope  encouru;e.    Mother,  thou  sbalt  be  nee  !" 

He  gave  his  horse  the  spur,  as  if  indeed  the  goal  he 
sought  were  near,  and  ere  his  thoughts  returned  to  a  calmer 
channel,  his  p(we  Malcolm  urged  his  steed  up  te  his 
master's  side.  The  devotion  this  boy  bore  to  the  person 
of  Sir  Amiot  was  something  remarkable.  He  was  a  sharp, 
clever  lad,  in  reality  of  some  sixteen  or  serenteeu  yeaia, 
but  appearing  rather  younger ;  his  agility  and  address 
we  have  alr^dy  seen  in  a  former  page  (for  it  is  an  old 
acquaintance  we  have  here  intiodnced  to  the  reader),  as 
shown  in  his  devotitm  to  the  CoontesB  of  Buchan  and  her 
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son,  in  enabling  the  king  to  rescue  the  former^  and  then 
bearing  him  intelligence  of  her  second  cai)tnre.  From  that 
time  till  a  few  months  after  Sir  Amiot's  joining  the  Bmce^ 
he  had  been  like  a  wandering  spirit  over  Scotland,  at  one 
time  with  the  king  and  his  followers  in  Bathlin,  at  another, 
in  the  court  of  Angus  of  the  Isles,  then  in  the  Tery 
midst  of  the  English  camp,  and  repeatedly,  when  the  Brace 
returned  to  Scotland,  dia  the  intelligence  his  wanderings 
had  gathered,  materially  assist  the  councils  and  movements 
of  the  patriots,  until  at  last  his  intelligence  and  alacrity 
became  so  remarkable,  that  many  wished  to  own  him  as 
their  page  or  follower,  an  honour,  however,  the  boy  invari- 
ably refused,  preferring,  it  appeared,  his  liberty  to  the  con- 
stant service  even  of  the  king.  It  was  on  returning  to  the 
camp,  after  one  of  his  accustomed  wanderings,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  new  cavalier  had  joined  the  king,  and  his 
cariosity  was  instantly  attracted  ;  whether  he  nad  found 
means  to  gratiiy  it  no  one  could  discover,  but  certain  it  was 
the  influence  oi  Sir  Amiot  had  acted  on  him  like  a  spell, 
and  from  that  hour  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  stranger 
knight  became  remarkable.  He  had  as  usual  quitted  the 
regular  line  of  march,  and  had  been,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  some  of  his  younger  comrades,  and  to  the  discomposure 
of  the  older  and  stricter  disciplinarians,  curvetting  and 
prancing  round  and  round,  often  disappearing,  as  he  said,  to 
examine  every  brake  and  hollow  that  they  passed,  and 
rejoining  the  troop  when  least  expected.  Many  marvelled 
that  Sir  Amiot  could  brook  this  laxity  of  order  and  respect 
in  his  personal  follower,  but  his  freaks  always  passed  un- 
noticed, and  were  generally  more  productive  of  good  than 
ill.  He  now  rode  up  close  to  his  master,  saying,  as  he  did 
BO,  "  Please  you,  my  lord,  methinks  his  grace  were  better 
following  our  track  than  marching  southward;  if  it  please 
you  to  put  yourself  under  my  guidance,  you  may  be  the  first 
to  rescue  the  Lady  Agnes  yet." 

"  How !  what  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  Amiot,  fairly  startled  out 
of  every  other  thought ;  "  what  mean  you — there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  band  ? ' 

"No;  such  kind  of  villains  love  not  the  open  road,  as 
your  lordship  knows,  but  there  are  brakes  and  hollows 
wiough  to  our  left  to  harbour  double  their  number.  Will  you 
xisk  it,  good  my  lord  ?  I  dare  not  promise  entire  success. 
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but  even  if  we  fail,  it  will  be  but  the  loss  of  an  hour  or  two, 
which  Lord  Randolph  will  pardon  when  he  knows  the 
cause,  and  should  we  succeed,  King  Robert  will  give  us 
absolution.  Those  English  knaves  told  false ;  their  course 
lies  towards  Edinburgh,  little  dreaming  how  it  is  be- 
leaguered." 

There  was  an  earnestness  about  the  boy  that  would  have 
satisfied  his  master,  even  had  he  not  been  conscious 
that  Malcolm  very  seldom  spoke  fix)m  bare  su^estion. 
Sir  Amiot  therefore  made  no  hesitation  in  altering  nis  line 
of  march,  and  plunging  into  the  wild  desolate  country  to 
which  Malcolm  aUuded.  Much  surprise  the  resolu- 
tion occasioned  amongst  his  men,  and  some  discomposure, 
which  latter  feeling  became  very  greatly  heightened,  as 
hour  after  hour  passed  and  there  was  no  sign  whatever  to 
reward  their  toilsome  progress ;  even  Sir  Amiot's  patience 
began  to  fail,  and  he  somewhat  sharply  upbraided  his  page 
for  wiling  him  on  a  foors  errand.  Malcolm  evinced  neither 
anger  nor  sullenness,  but  simply  observed  he  had  not  pr<h 
mised  success.  But  the  boy  Jmew  well  enough  he  had  not 
reckoned  without  his  host ;  about  an  hour  before  sunset 
they  reached  a  level,  unencumbered  by  wood  or  rock,  and 
pushing  forwards,  a  band  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  were 
distinctly  visible,  though  evidently  at  full  a  mile's  distance 
firom  them  ;  they  were  closely  wrapped  in  the  dark  green 
cloaks  peculiar  to  the  marauaer  of  glen  and  wood,  carried 
no  banner,  and  kept  in  a  close,  compact  body,  though  riding 
at  full  speed. 

''By  St.  Andrew,  thou  hast  spoken  rightly,  Malcolm, 
Forward,  in  heaven's  name  !" 

''  Keep  them  in  sight,  keep  them  in  sight,  that  is  all  we 
can  do  r  shouted  Malcolm,  as  every  man  spurred  on  ; 
**  overtake  them  here  we  cannot,  it  is  an  open  road  to  Edin- 
burgh. I  hoped  to  have  come  upon  them  in  dell  and  dingle, 
when  we  would  have  given  them  a  taste  of  Scottish  steel ; 
but  here  it  is  impossible,  only  mark  where  they  go." 

Sir  Amiot  heard  his  words,  but  his  ardent  spirit  could 
not  feel  the  chase  impossible.  Their  horses  had  been  re* 
freshed  by  above  an  hour's  rest,  at  intervals,  in  the  woods 
through  which  they  had  passed ;  a  detention  against  which 
Malcolm  loudly  protested,  declaring  the  slow  pace  they  had 
been  compelled  to  proceed  prevented  all  fatigue,  but  the 
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men  had  ffrumbled»  and  Sir  Amiot's  interfeience  in  their 
SftYOur  had  alone  prevented  open  strife,  though  he  now 
perceived  the  cause  of  Malcolm's  Rreat  desire  to  avoid  un- 
necessary delay,  and  felt  provoked  for  having  yielded 
perhaps  more  than  was  needed  to  his  followers.  Regret  was 
now  vain,  and  on  they  went,  urging  their  steeds  to  the  utmost 
speed,  but  gaining  little  on  the  pursued,  who,  evidently 
conscious  of  their  vicinity,  flew  rather  than  galloped  over 
the  smooth  road.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  appeared  in 
sight,  hailed  by  both  pursuers  and  pursued.  Alttiough  the 
chase  led  the  former  some  distance  from  the  side  where 
Lord  Randolph  lay,  and  exposed  them  to  danger  from  the 
castle,  neither  Sir  Amiot  nor  his  men  cast  one  thought  on 
this;  nearer  and  nearer  they  approached  the  Englisn,  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  white  robes  of  a  female,  whom 
their  hearts  told  them  was  the  Lady  Agnes,  seated  in  front 
of  one  who  seemed  the  leader,  a  tall  strong  man,  mounted 
on  a  powerful  horse.  The  sight  urged  them  to  yet  stronger 
efforts ;  thev  rushed  on,  they  new  over  the  intervening  space  ; 
they  struggled  up  the  steep  ascent ;  foam  covered  their  gallant 
steeds,  their  limbs  reekea  and  trembled  under  them,  but> 
obedient  to  the  voice  and  hand  of  their  masters,  they 
relaxed  nerve  nor  muscle  on  their  way.  Nearer,  yet  nearer, 
within  hail,  spear  in  rest.  Sir  Amiot  dashed  forward,  his 
lance  rung  against  the  armour  of  the  hindmost ;  shouting 
his  war-cry,  he  pressed  forwards,  dealing  his  blows  on  every 
side,  but  seeking  only  the  centre  charger,  which  bore  the 
form  of  iVgnes ;  ere  he  reached  it,  ere  his  men  could  form 
around  him,  his  opponents  had  passed  the  postern,  bearing 
him  in  the  rush  along  with  them  ;  the  massy  gates  closed, 
the  portcullis  fell,  and  Sir  Amiot  was  struggling  alone 
amongst  a  hundred  foes,  divided  by  iron  gates  and  impreg- 
nable walls  from  his  followers,  who  reached  the  level  space 
beside  the  postern  just  in  time  to  see  it  close,  and  ttieir 
lord  a  captive. 

Baffled,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  bitter  consciousness  of 
his  own  imprudence,  the  Knight  of  the  Branch  struggled 
furiously  amongst  his  captors  ;  nor  did  his  sword  drop, 
his  strength  fail,  until  he  stood  beside  the  drooping  form 
of  Agnes,  his  arm  entwined  around  her.  There  was  a  light 
in  her  dark  blue  eyes,  a  hectic  flush  on  her  fair  cheek, 
but  she  gave  no  other  sign  either  of  sorrow  or  of  fear.     She 
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had  looked  up  in  the  knight's  face  a  moment  in  inquirinjs 
soiprise,  and  seeming  to  recognise  the  brilliant  flash  of  his 
large  dark  eye,  and  he  heard  her  mnrmnr — 

"  How  came  he  here — was  it  to  seek  me  ?  l)ut  why  should 
he  care  so  much  for  me?  Do  not  fear,  sir  knight,  thej 
will  not,  they  dare  not  harm  either  thee  or  me.  My  love  is 
near,  though  I  cannot  see  him  now,  and  he  will  save  us  both, 
both,  for  tnou  art  kind  to  Agnes  !'' 

''  Hear  me  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Amiot,  passionately,  as,  despite 
every  effort  of  his  captors  to  divide  them,  he  still  retained  his 
hold  of  Agnes.  "  Hear  me,  I  speak  to  ye  as  men,  as  knights 
and  soldiers,  not  as  the  robber  band  I  believed  ye  !  Te  Imow 
not  the  affliction  of  this  poor  innocent,  or  surely,  surely  ye 
would  not  have  selected  ner  for  prey.  The  miseries  your 
monarch,  the  late  Edward,  inflicted  on  her  and  one  dearer 
than  her  life,  has  maddened  her — ^robbed  the  mind  of  its 
precious  jewel,  and  left  but  this  lovely  wreck ;  her  only  sense 
of  enjoyment  is  in  freedom,  unwatched,  untended  freedom. 
She  can  do  harm  or  good  to  none  ;  let  her  go  free ;  if  ye  have 
but  one  gentle  feeling  in  your  hearts,  I  implore  ye  let  her  go 
free.  Do  with  me  as  ye  list,  but  for  this  poor  helpless  in- 
nocent have  mercy !  what  would  ye  with  her  V 

"Ransom,  a  goodly  ransom,"  answered  he  who  seemed 
their  leader,  taking  off  his  helmet  and  displaying  the  fea- 
tures of  Sir  Magnus  Bedman,  an  Anglo-Irish  knight,  noted 
for  his  ferocity  and  avarice.  "  Thinks  your  wisdom  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  captives  and  let  them  go  ?  Thou 
hast  a  child's  fancy,  though  a  fertile  one,  sir  knight ;  thou 
hast  coined  a  pretty  sounding  tale  in  a  marvellously  short 
time ;  how  know  we  its  tnitH  ?  The  maiden  has  given  no 
evidence  of  madness  ;  aye,  hath  comported  herself  more 
submissively  and  wisely  than  most  oi  her  sex  in  such 
cases." 

"  Look  on  her  ! "  passionately  interrupted  Sir  Amiot. 
"Are  ye  so  dulled  in  sense  and  sight,  as  not  to  read  in 
this  sweet,  sad  face,  the  pitiable  truth  ?  Is  there  aught 
there  save  the  helnless  innocence  of  affliction  ?  Send 
her  to  Lord  BandolpVs  camp,  and  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the 
true  honour  of  a  knight  and  soldier,  I  will  rest  me  your 
prisoner  till  her  ransom  and  mine  are  both  told  down,  till 
every  claim  hath  been  satisfied  ;  give  her  freedom,  and  trust 
me,  King  Robert  will  be  no  niggard  of  his  gold." 
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*'  Ha !  holds  he  her  safety  at  so  high  a  rate  ?  You  haT& 
overreached  yourself,  most  sapient  sir ;  an  he  would  so  re- 
ward us  did  we  give  her  freedom,  what  will  he  not  give  to 
Eiurchase  that  freedom  ?  We  are  no  chickens  to  be  caaght 
IV  fair  words ;  she  rests  within  stone  walls  till  her  fiiends 
cnoose  to  send  a  ^ood  round  sum  for  her  liberation.  Mean- 
while, your  cavaher  errant  called  king  may  amuse  himself  in 
seeking  her  through  the  borders ;  an  he  deem  her  worthy 
such  a  stir,  we  Siall  but  know  her  value,  and  demand 
accordingly.  Ha !  ha !  it  were  worth  some  risk  to  see  him 
scour  the  borders  in  search  of  a  bird  caged  up  so  blithely 
here,  where  his  arms  can  never  reach  her." 

''Villain  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Amiot,  forgetting  all  personal 
danger  in  his  strong  indignation.  **  Brag  on  as  thou  wilt, 
there  were  sufficient  with  me  to  ^ive  King  Robert  note  of 
this  poor  maiden's  fate  ere  he  could  reach  the  border.  There 
thou  art  foiled,  base  miscreant !  and  for  this  castle,  lay  not 
such  stress  on  its  strong  walls,  it  will  fall  yet,  and  we  shall 
be  free,  no  thanks  to  thee  or  thine.  Cheer  up,  sweet  one  !" 
he  added,  to  Agnes  ;  ''  'tis  but  confinement  for  a  brie^ 
brief  while — ^the  king  will  save  his  Agnes.  But  wherefore 
bandy  words  with  such  as  thee  !"  he  suddenly  continued, 
as  he  felt  Agnes  cling  closer  to  him,  shrinking  from  the  rude 
forms  who  now  surrounded  them.  "  Methought  Sir  Geoffrey 
de  Harcourt  was  commander  here.  I  demand  speech  with 
him  ;  as  knight  to  knight,  and  gentle  to  gentle,  he  will  grant 
me  patient  hearing.  Back,  I  say !  an  he  have  command 
here,  ye  must  acknowledge  his  supremacy." 

"Sir  Geoffry  de  Harcourt  is  a  wiser  man  than  your 
wisdom  deems  him  ;  we  pay  good  price  for  our  will  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  knows  his  own  interests 
better    than    to    interfere  with   Magnus   Redman  and    his 

frisoners.     But  a  truce  with  this  idle  parley — ^part  them, 
say!" 

On  the  instant  it  was  done.  No  word  or  sound  escaped 
the  lips  of  Agnes,  as  her  convulsive  though  almost  uncon- 
scious grasp  of  Sir  Amiot  was  rudely  unloosed  ;  he  saw 
her  eyes  fix  themselves  on  vacancy,  with  the  wild  intense 
gaze  he  knew  so  well ;  but  the  object  they  seemed  to  search 
evidently  eluded  them  -  a  dark  shade  passed  over  her  coun- 
tenance, a  quick  shuddering  through  every  limb,  and  he  saw 
her  head  droop  on  the  shoulder  of  her  conductor,  as  if  all 
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Benae  were  awhile  anspended. .  He  straggled  to  spring  to* 
wards  her,  bat  his  puipoee  was  frustrated. 

"  Awav  with  him  to  the  strong  tower  on  the  southern 
wall!"  shoated  Sir  Magnns;  and  they  bore  him  off  with  a 
velocity  as  almost  to  prevent  hia  tracing  the  path  they  took. 
'Fhey  traversed  conrte,  passed  many  bands  of  soldiery,  who 
were  all  too  tnnch  accnstomed  to  Sir  Magnns  Bedman'a  pre- 
datorv  expeditions  to  make  any  remark ;  and  at  length  tbey 
faaltea  at  the  entrance  of  a  low  square  tower,  formed  of  mas- 
dve  stone,  overlooking  the  southern  wall  and  the  precipitooa 
ciagB  which  it  commanded,  and  conducted  the  captive 
knight  np  several  steep  flight^  of  stairs  to  a  small  chamber, 
the  only  window  of  which,  though  it  commanded  a  view  be- 
neath, was  strongly  barricaded  by  cross-barred  stancheons 
of  iron.  The  door,  too,  was  thickly  studded  with  iron  nails, 
locked  and  double-locked  upon  him,  and  the  walls  of  cold, 
bare  stone  permitted  not  the  faintest  hope  of  escape. 

Sir  Amiot  could  not  but  feel  he  had  been  impradent  in 
pressinK  the  chase  so  closely.  Now  that  his  mood  was 
cooler,  he  felt  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  re- 
mainai  contented  with  knowing  exactly  where  the  Lady 
Agnes  was,  and  setting  his  best  energies  to  work,  to  urge 
Randolph  to  push  on  the  siege.  He  trusted  much  to  the  wit 
and  intelligence  of  his  pace  to  give  Sir  Thomas  all  the  io- 
fbrmation  that  was  needed,  not  alone  as  to  his  fate,  but  as 
to  all  the  causes  of  his  detention  and  the  king's  great  anx- 
iety for  the  release  of  Agnes.  Would  they  think  of  de- 
roatching  a  messenger  on  the  instant  to  Dumbarton,  to  stay, 
if  jtoBsibTe,  the  march  of  the  king,  was  a  question  returning 
again  and  again  to  hJs  mind,  and  he  paced  the  narrow  pre- 
cincta  of  his  prison  in  aU  the  nervous  irritability  which  ever 
attends  the  longing  desire  for  rapid  movement,  when  its 
importance  is  known,  and  we  ourBeives  are  utterly  unable  to 
forward  it  The  very  darkness  seemed  to  ch^e  him,  he 
wanted  to  see  if  the  movements  of  the  besieging  army  wei« 
visible  from  his  loophole,  and  what  part  of  the  castle  it  com- 
manded ;  he  heard  nothing  that  hetraved  the  vicinity  of 
many  soldieis,  even  the  sentinel's  tread  appeared  at  some 
distance  and  irregular,  as  if  that  particular  spot  were  less 
strongly  guarded  than  the  others.  He  looked  eagerly  forth, 
but  Uiere  wss  no  moon,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  darknesa. 
1%en  he  tried  to  compose  himself  by  thinking  of  Affise, 
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but  there  was  no  composure  foiv  him  there.  He  pictured  lier 
sufferings  in  solitary  confinement,  or  under  the  wardance  of 
harsh  and  strange  guardians,  till  he  almost  shuddered,  finr 
liberty  was  no  common  joy  to  her,  it  was  actually  her  lifis^ 
her  bein^  now ;  her  madness  lost  its  sting,  her  paroxygmt 
of  anguish  were  less  and  less  frequent  the  more  perfect 
freedom  she  enjoyed,  and  so  fragile  seemed  the  link  be- 
tween the  mortal  shell  and  life,  that  he  knew  not  what  irre- 
parable injury  imprisonment  and  harshness  might  prodnea. 
Then,  to  escape  tne  anxiety  of  such  thoughts,  he  tried  to 
turn  them  in  another  channel,  over  which  the  form  of  the 
Lady  Isoline  hovered  like  a  bright  radiant  star,  which  ought 
certainly  to  have  shed  light  and  hope,  but  somehow  evea 
this  light  was  faint  and  fiickerinff,  ana  often  lost  altogether 
beneath  heavy  masses  of  black  clouds  that  would  float  over 
his  horizon,  and  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  knight's 
thoughts  lingered  there  still  more  powerfully,  more  constuitly 
than  elsewhere  ;  he  would  have  declared,  simply  from  hia 
proneness  to  the  desponding  and  the  sad,  as  he  nad  no  hope. 
However,  if  he  had  no  hope,  memory  was  kind,  for  she 
recalled  in  that  darkness  every  look  and  word  and  varying 
tone  of  Isoline  so  vividly,  he  more  than  once  felt  himaeu 
entranced,  not  even  needing  the  aid  of  sleep  to  give  them 
voice  and  substance  ;  nay,  he  would  rather  have  shunned 
sleep,  lest  it  should  break  the  spell  —  and  so  passed  the 
night. 

The  morning  gave  Sir  Amiot  the  information  he  desired. 
Within  twenty  yards  of  the  tower  rose  the  wall,  which, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  there  not  above  twice  a  man's 
height.  Looking  further,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  excessive  steepness  and  extraordinary  shape  and  position 
of  the  rock  at  that  point  had  occasioned  this,  the  architect 
of  the  castle  believing,  with  some  appearance  of  justice, 
that  crags  themselves  were  sufficient  aefence,  being  whollv 
inaccessible ;  crags  and  cliffs  jutted  out  from  the  main  rock 
on  every  side ;  the  foundations  of  the  walls  themselves  ap- 
peared scarcely  to  allow  space  for  a  scaling-ladder,  shelv- 
mg  down  in  some  parts  to  a  complete  precipice,  at  others, 
varied  by  protruding  rocks.  A  single  sentinel  was  there 
on  guard,  his  march,  however,  taking  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  which  Sir  Amiot's  loophole  overlooked.  Situated  corner- 
wise,  he  only  saw  the  wall  and  crags,  a  circumstance  occn- 
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sonine  some  regret,  as  he  almost  fancied  the  Scottish  annT 
might  De  visible  to  the  sentinel  from  the  top  of  the  wall, 
though  concealed  from  him. 

With  the  strong  feeling  of  a  soldier  vithin  him,  learned 
in  all  mUitary  tactics,  he  could  not  bnt  admire  the  im- 
tireenable  situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  desire  to  see  it 
m  King  Kobert'a  possession  became  stronger  than  ever, 
Ihough  its  impTegnability  seemed  to  whisper  how  vain  waa 
that  desire.  Still  he  almost  hoped  the  confinement  of  the 
Lady  Agnes,  and  King  Robert's  earnest  desire  to  obt^  her 
freedom,  would  urge  Randolph  to  more  decided  measures 
than  he  had  yet  adopted.  It  was  only  b^  the  conqnest  of 
the  castle  he  could  look  to  obtaining  his  individual  liber^, 
for  the  ransom  which  he  knew  his  avaricious  captor  would 
demand  was  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  pay,  and  he  saw 
before  him  nothing  but  the  dim,  shapeless  vis^  of  lingering 
imprisonment,  entirely  preventing  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow, 
while  his  companions  would  be  gathering  fresh  laureb,  and 
nerhape  the  liberation  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  effect  by 
his  own  right  hand,  would  become  the  gloir  of  another, 
and  his  present  doom  remain  unchanged.  Isoline,  too,  how 
might  he  find  her,  if  years  pa.ssed  ere  he  waa  iree  ?  the 
wife  of  Douglas ;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former 
page,  he  had  no  hope,  or  fancied  he  had  none,  that  she 
could  ever  become  his,  the  idea  of  meeting  her  as  the  wife 
«f  another  was  fraught  with  such  intolerable  suffering,  that 
his  imprisonment  and  inactivity  became  doubly  DAtefiiL 
Even  the  king,  he  thought,  would  forget  him  after  a  few 
years — ^forget  his  very  existence ;  how  could  he,  with  so 
many  gallant  officers  round  him,  so  many  calls  upon  his 
head  and  heart,  retain  a  kindly  recollection  of  all  who  fell 
or  were  imprisoned  in  his  cause  ?  Now  these  multifarious 
cogitations  were  anything  but  agreeable,  particularly  as  Sir 
Amiot  chanced  to  be  one  of  that  curious  class  denominated 
self-tormentors,  ever  looking  to  the  dark  rather  than  the 
sunny  side  of  Ufe.  In  truth,  perchance  he  had  more  cause 
for  these  fancies  than  most  of  ois  class,  for  he  was  pecuUariy 
and  mournfully  situated,  and  the  long,  weary  hours  of  his 
captivity  permitted  no  cheering  prospect.  He  tried  to  find 
amusement  in  polishing  his  armour — already  polished  as 
high  as  art  could  make  it — ^bat  that  was  but  a  sad  resource. 
He  tried  to  fancy  bow  a  part^  of  daring  adventnreis  might 
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scale  the  crags  just  at  that  point  and  mount  the  wall,  and 
then  smiled  at  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  picturing 
thin^  sober  reason  felt  impossible.  The  second  night  of  his 
captivity  was  partially  illuminated  by  a  young  moon,  whoee 
lignts  and  shadows  playing  fantastically  on  the  rocks  excited 
even  his  admiring  attention.  The  third  night  was  pitchy 
darky  neither  moon  nor  star  for  several  hours  being  visiUeL 
Still  Sir  Amiot  remained  by  his  loophole,  as  if  the  darknesB 
presented  objects  either  to  his  bodilv  or  mental  eye,  pce- 
ferable  to  the  hard  couch  and  feverish  sleep  which  was  his 
only  alternative  with  this  sorrowful  vigil.  There  was  a 
sensation  at  his  heart  very  like  the  prognostics  of  a  thunder- 
storm, a  sort  of  feverish  excitement,  likely  enough  to  follow 
the  morbid  streams  of  unchecked  thought,  when  indukred  in 
for  any  length,  and  unrelieved  by  words.  The  cool,  March 
breeze  that  fanned  his  cheek  through  the  open  spaces  of  his 
loophole,  however,  gave  no  evidence  of  thunder  lingering 
in  the  air,  and  Sir  Amiot  remained  at  his  post,  looking  oat 
on  the  darkness  till  his  excited  fancy  almost  made  him 
believe  he  could  distinguish  objects,  moving  masses  of  dark- 
ness round  and  about  the  jutting  clifls.  There  was  no  sound, 
not  a  breath  to  disturb  the  perfect  stillness,  except  when,  now 
and  then,  a  fresh  breeze  swept  by,  bearing  some  of  the  heavy 
clouds  along  with  it,  and  making  the  deep  gloom  a  degree  less 
obscure. 

By  the  length  of  time  since  the  set  of  sun  Sir  Amiot 
imagined  it  must  be  fast  approaching  midnight,  still  he  fdt 
no    inclination    whatever  for  repose,   and  remained  at  his 

J)ost.  If  these  black,  moving  shapes  were  the  mere  de- 
usions  of  fancy,  their  constancy  was  something  remarkable, 
for  however  the  knight  shook  himself,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
nay,  even  took  a  turn  in  his  cell,  to  assure  himself  he  was 
awfJce,  not  dreaming,  still  they  were  visible.  If  disappear- 
ing, which  they  often  did  for  some  minutes,  he  traced  them 
again  in  a  different  part  of  the  crag,  gradually  floating — 
for  no  other  word  can  give  an  idea  of  their  motion,  at  least 
as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Amiot — nearer  the  foundation  of  the 
wall.  Shape  and  substance  indeed  he  could  not  give 
them,  for  he  could  only  have  described  them  as  small  de- 
tached masses  of  black  cloud  hovering  around  and  about 
the  cliff.  Had  any  one  suggested  the  idea  of  human 
beings,  he  would  have  declar^  it  impossible ;  for,  in  the 
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£Tst  place,  they  had  not  the  smallest  semblance  of  humanity, 
though  that  might  have  been  the  treachery  of  the  night; 
and  the  next  and  more  convincing,  no  human  foot  could 
possibly  find  resting  on  those  crags.  That  the  sentind 
either  did  not  see  this  strange  appearance,  or  if  he  did, 
thought  nothing  of  it,  at  first  surprised  our  hero,  and  some- 
what disi^reeably  heightened  the  feelings  of  superstitious 
awe  he  felt,  much  to  his  annoyance,  creeping  over  him  ;  but 
tiien  he  remembered  that  the  sentinel  s  post  and  line  of 
march  did  not  look  in  the  same  direction  as  his  loophole, 
and  so  perhaps  he  really  could  not  see  them.  More  than 
once  he  felt  almost  temj^ted  to  shout  aloud  to  the  man,  and 
inquire  if  he  saw  anything  remarkable  about  the  cliffs,  but 
checked  the  wish  as  cowtundly  folly.  They  appeared  to  dive 
in  and  out  the  crags  like  passing  shadows^  but  there  was 
no  Ught  in  the  heaveus  to  occasion  them ;  and,  after  some 
time.  Sir  Amiot  thought  he  had  succeeded  m  making  himself 
believe  they  were  in  fact  nothing  but  illusion,  occasioned  by 
the  darkness  around,  seeming  less  opaque  against  the  white 
cliffs.  Just  as  he  thought  of  retiring,  satisfied  with  this 
belief,  rendered  stronger  by  their  having  disappeared  for  a 
much  longer  interval  than  usual,  they  again  became  visible, 
and  much  nearer  the  wall,  though  stiU  presenting  nothing  to 
his  strained  gaze  but  moving  darkness.  At  this  instant  the 
steps  of  the  guard  resounded  close  under  Sir  Amiot's 
tower,  as  they  marched  on  to  relieve  the  sentinel,  and  see 
that  all  was  right,  and  at  the  same  instant,  beneath  his  very 
eye,  those  mysterious  shapes  had  vanished  into  their  j>arent 
darkness  he  believed,  for  ne  could  not  distinguish  the  faintest 
trace.  Wrought  up  to  a  state  of  almost  painful  excitement, 
the  steps  of  the  guard  absolutely  jarred  upon  his  nerves,  and 
he  started  with  undefined  terror  as  he  heard  a  heavy  stone 
thrown  from  the  wall,  roll  noisily  from  crag  to  crag  till  it 
reached  the  precipice,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  followed  by  the 
voice  of  the  sentmel,  exclaiming — 

''Ha !  ha  !  keep  dose,  I  see  you  well !" 

Sir  Amiot's  very  respiration  seemed  impeded  as  he 
listened  for  what  might  follow,  but  nothing  came,  save  the 
joyous  laugh  of  the  soldiers,  betraying  their  consciousness 
of  their  comrade's  jest,  and  bidcUnff  him  time  it  better 
on  another  occasion ;  then  followed  the  sentinel's  assertion 
lie  had  frightened  them,  however  they  n^gfat  deny  it^  a  merry 
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dispate,  and  the  steps  passed  on,  and  all  a^n  was  silenoe^ 
deep,  soundless  as  the  grave.  A^n  the  knight  looked  tcftib, 
but  for  some  time,  to  nis  fever^  fancy  it  seemed  full  ludf 
an  hour,  he  looked  in  vain  -  and  then  again,  one  by  oim^ 
seeming  to  glide  from  behind  the '  crags,  those  shiiMi 
appeared  ;  cautiously,  silently  they  glided  nearer ;  he  msi 
them  behind  the  wall,  but  not  for  long,  one  by  one,  he  saw 
them  stand  ui)on  the  wall,  one,  two,  and  three,  and  shape- 
less they  were  no  longer;  was  it  fancy  or  reality — suraj, 
they  bore  the  forms  of  men,  and  one,  the  first  who  ascendea, 
could  it  be,  as  Sir  Amiot's  wild  imagination  pictured.  Hie 
peculiarly  light,  bounding  form  of  his  own  page  ?  He  dared  not 
utter  a  sound ;  fascinated,  entranced  as  by  some  spell,  his  eyes 
moved  not,  he  breathed  thickly  and  painfully ;  he  counted 
thirty  of  tliose  strange  sliapes  ascend,  pause  a  moment  (m 
the  wall,  and  descend  within  it,  how,  he  could  not  distin- 
guish; they  passed  beneath  his  prison  so  silently,  ao 
glidingly,  even  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural  visitants  re- 
mained uppermost,  and  chilled  liis  very  lieart's  blood,  even 
wliile  it  strove  to  bound  up  at  tlie  thought  of  liberty.  One 
sliape  alone  remained  on  the  wall,  it  ilew  past,  disappeared, 
then  came  the  sound  of  a  brief  struggle  to  his  ear,  a 
stifled,  quivering  cry  of  death,  a  heavy  xJunge,  and  then 
again  all  was  silent.  He  listened  intently,  almost  frenzied 
by  the  wild  desire  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  that  darkness 
nnd  silence,  to  burst  his  bonds,  to  join  that  gallant  band,  for 
if  they  were  mortal  men,  he  knew  well  their  purpose. 
Still  there  was  no  sound ;  every  minute  felt  an  hour.  Sir 
Amiot  knew  not  how  short  a  space  had,  in  fact,  rolled  by 
since  they  had  disappeared.  Was  it  fancy,  or  was  tlu^ 
silence  becoming  peopled  by  distant  sounds,  waxing  louder 
and  more  loud,  nearer  and  more  near  i  A  moment's  in- 
decision, and  the  next  Sir  Amiot  bounded  from  his  prison- 
floor,  and  clasped  his  hands  in  ecstasy.  "  It  is — it  is  !"  he 
shouted.  "  Brave,  glorious  Randolph,  this  is  your  work ! 
Oh,  why  can  I  not  join  thee !  Why  am  I  enclosed — caged  ? 
Is  there  no  means  of  liberty  ?"  and  he  shook  the  iron  door 
with  violence,  but  in  vain.  Every  shout  that  burst  upon 
his  ear  thrilled  through  him,  as  if  he  too  hiul  joined  the 
strife.  Wild  was  the  uproar,  stunning  the  din  that,  break- 
ing the  previous  stillness,  reached  even  his  distant  tower, 
and  told  of  the  work  without.     A  thousand  torches  seemed 
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to  flash  up  through  the  thick  darkness;  cries  for  mercy, 
shouts  of  triumph  came  strangely  mingled  ou'  his  ear ; 
clashing  steel,  confused  sounds  as  of  the  very  brunt  of  var, 
c&me  so  close  upon  him,  he  felt  the  strife  was  carried  ou 
beneath  his  very  walls :  then  came  louder  and  fuller  shouts 
of  triumph ;  he  felt,  aa  by  instinct,  the  gates  had  been  flung 
open  by  that  secret  band,  and  &ee  entrance  ^ren  to  the 
awaiting  aimy.  It  could  not  have  been  an  hour  from  the 
commencement  of  the  strife,  when,  eveu  in  the  midst  of  the 
din  without.  Sir  Amiot's  quick  ear  discerned  nearer  sounds, 
iiBSty,  eager  steps  bounding  up  the  turret-stair;  his  heart 
throbbed  violently.  Was  it  liberation,  or  his  vindictive 
captor  armed  with  death  ?  The  one,  he  knew,  was  as  likely 
as  the  other :  and  who  may  tell  the  emotion  of  that  moment  ? 
There  was  the  sound  of  heavy  bars  removed,  hastened  evi- 
dently by  the  strokes  of  a  heavy  mallet ;  then  came  the 
dash  of  ke^,  a  suppressed  oath,  when  three  or  four  were 
tried  unsucc^sfuUy,  and  then  a  shout  of  joy  in  well- 
known  tones.  The  door  flew  back,  and  Malcolm  was  at 
his  master's  feet. 

"  I  thought  the  villain  had  died  with  a  lie  in  bis  throat 
and  told  me  wromr,"  he  exclaimed,  concealing  all  emotion 
under  his  usual  recueaBaesg  ;  "  but  he  has  uot,  and  I  thank 
him.  Away,  away,  my  dew  master !  I  hoped  to  have 
brought  you  freedom  time  enough  to  give  you  the  pleasure 
of  sharing  our  glorious  game ;  but  I  fear  me  that  is  over 
DOW.  We  have  had  hut  too  easy  a  victory  :  the  ill-fated 
slaves  were  all  asleep  and  comfortable,  and  rushed  out  in 
pretty  guise,  as  you  may  believe.  Sir  Thomas  would  hardly 
permit  the  gates  to  be  opened  till  the  game  were  won ; 
thirty  armed  men  against  two  hundred  unarmed  and  in 
pitiable  confusion,  he  deemed  but  fair  play ;  and  so  the 
castle  is  ours,  and  you  are  liberated." 

"I  little  dreamed,"  said  Sur  Amiot,  "those  gliding  forms 
of  darkness  were  yon  and  my  brave  companions ;  so  little 
did  I  think  it,  that  more  than  once  I  was  about  to  hail  the 
soldier  on  the  wall,  and  demand  if  he  saw  aught,  the  shapes 
seemed  so  to  mock  me." 

"  By  !jt.  Andrew,  my  good  lord,  it  was  well  you  did  not ; 
that  poor  sorry  fool,  the  first  to  go  to  his  account,  startled  us 
enough  with  his  iU-timed  jest;  he  little  thought  his  idle  words 
might  have  so  much  truth." 
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Ha  !  you  heard  them  then — and  the  stone  V* 
Game  thundering  down  directly  over  oar  headfl^ 
threatening  inevitable  destruction  had  a  single  man  of  ns 
moved  or  stirred;  but  Randolph  was  with  us,  and  so  calm, 
so  collected  even  at  such  a  moment,  if  there  were  anything 
like  fear  amongst  us,  it  was  stilled  at  once." 

"  Then  my  sight  did  not  deceive  me ;  it  was  you,  my 
callant  boy,  the  first  to  stand  upon  the  wall — I  thought  i^  yet 
dared  not  credit  it." 

"  And  why  not,  my  lord  ?  I  thought  you  knew  there  is  no 
mount,  no  cliff,  no  wall  too  steep  for  Malcolm,  an  he  wills 
to  scale  it.  Aye,  I  first.  Sir  Andrew  Grey  the  next,  and 
Randolph  himself,  brave  heart,  the  third;  he  would  not 
trust  this  daring  deed  to  other  than  himself,  and  well 
deserves  to  win  it.  Haste  on,  my  lord,  he  longs  to  greet 
thee  free." 

And  thev  did  haste  on,  for  this  brief  conference  had  not 
detained  them  in  the  tower,  but  took  place  as  they  hurried 
through  the  courts — how  changed  in  aspect  to  three  days 
before — towards  the  keep.  The  actual  strife  was  over,  but 
the  dead  and  dying  English  gave  fearful  tokens  of  its 
fierceness  and  effect,  some  indeed  yet  struggled;  the  clash 
of  weapons  was  still  distinguished  at  distant  intervals,  but 
faint  and  hesitating.  Already  the  Scotch  were  busy  in 
clearing  the  ground,  8lipj)ery  \vith   blood,  in  securing  their 

Srisoners,  flinging  open  all  the  dungeon  doors,  and  giving 
berty  to  many  who  had  there  changed  youth  for  age. 
Troop  after  troop  of  Randolph's  men,  with  banners  flying, 
and  heralded  by  martial  and  triumphant  music,  were 
marching  proudly  and  leisurely  over  the  drawbridge  and 
tbrough  the  widely  open  posterns,  and  meeting  in  the 
centre  court  before  the  keep;  their  glittering  armour 
fl^ushing  back  the  blazing  light  of  a  hundred  torches,  their 
shouts  forming  a  glad,  deep  bass  to  the  drums  and  clarions — 
all  presenting  a  scene  of  such  spirit-stirring  interest^  Sir 
Amiot's  heart  throbbed  high  with  exultation,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  every  saddening  feeling.  Shout  after  shout 
hailed  his  reappearance ;  Iiis  own  followers  breaking  jGrom 
their  ranks,  tluongcd  round  him,  and  Randolph  hmisel^ 
seeing  his  approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  keep,  hastened 
to  meet  and  embrace  him. 
''Welcome,   welcome,    most    gallant    Amiot!"    he    said 
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eagerly;  "the  joy  of  seeing  thee  again  at  liberty  banishes 
the  regret  that  thoa  wert  sot  at  my  side  in  this  exciting 
enterprisa  It  is  but  fitting  thou  shonldat  have  some  share 
of  ita  gloiy ;  though,  by  mine  honour,  hadat  not  thou  and 
the  Lady  Agnes  been  within  these  walls,  methinks  that 
paragon  of  P^ces  had  hardly  obtained  such  hearing  or  anch 
influence.  Imou  wert  made  captive  in  seeking  her  rescue, 
he  tells  me,  so  'tis  meet  and  just  thou  shouldst  give  her 
freedom.  Thy  presence,  too,  will  startle  her  less  than  other 
of  my  knighta,  gallant  as  thou  perchance,  but  scarce  as 
gentle." 

"  Thanks  for  the  grateful  task,"  answered  the  knight, 
gaily ;  "  but  tell  me  first — the  ting,  has  his  march  to  the 
borders  been  prevented  by  the  tidings  his  afilicted  Agues  is 
here?" 

"  Yes ;  the  boy  Malcoln  related  all  that  had  passed,  and 
I  dispatched  a  messenger  back  to  Dumbarton  on  the  iostaut ; 
he  was  just  in  time,  one  troop  had  commenced  their  march, 
but  were  easily  recalled.  Hia  grace  was  greatly  relieved, 
but  sent  word  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  gain  the 
fortress  or  her  freedom,  well  knowing  what  confinement  is  to 
her," 

"And  well  hast  thou  performed  thy  mission,"  said  Sir 
Amiot,  grasping  Bandolpa's  hand  with  energy.  "  Noble, 
glorious  Randolph,  I  could  envr  thee  thy  laurels. ' 

"  Nay,  nay^,  thou  hast  plucked  too  many  thyself  to 
grudge  me  mine,"  replied  the  warrior ;  "  besides,"  he  con- 
tinued, h^  sadly,  'remember,  I  must  gather  enough  to 
cover  former  errors,  ere  I  may  wear  them  as  me^  of 
gloiy." 

lustily,  joyously  Sir  Amiot  sprung  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case he  pomted  out  as  leading  to  the  turret  room  where 
Agnes  was  imptiBoned ;  they  had  given  him  the  keys,  but 
he  stood  and  paused  a  moment,  not  knowing  which  door, 
among  seTend  tuat  faced  him,  led  to  her.  He  was  not  long  in 
doubt,  her  voice  thrilled  upon  his  ear,  mournfully,  painfully, 
and  low,  but  still,  as  was  aunoet  always  its  wont,  m  broken  ' 
fragiaentB  of  song.  Sir  Amiot  could  not  bear  more,  there 
was  such  an  utter  hopeleeaneee,  such  piercing  suffering  in 
those  low  thrilling  tones,  that  even  without  the  words  in 
which  she  had  thrown  her  thoughts,  tears  would  have 
uiaen,  and  his  hand  so  shook   with    emotion,    be  could 
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scarcely  place  the  key  within  the  lock,  or  prevent  the 
clashing  of  the  rest  Her  voice  sunk  on  the  instant,  but 
on    his    entrance    she    bounded    forward    with    a    cry    of 

joy. 

''I  am  free  then,  oh,  Lam  free  !  I  may  quit  these  hateful 
walls,  or  thou  wouldst  not  be  here,  kind  warrior.  Speak  I 
not  truth  ?  oh,  tell  me  I  may  go  hence,  go  seek  my  own  love 
among  the  flowers  and  streams  he  loves ;  it  is  long,  long,  ob, 
so  long  since  I  have  seen  him ;  he  cannot  smile  on  me  here. 
I  am  n'ee,  oh,  tell  me  I  am  free." 

"  Free  as  the  breeze  thou  lovest,  free  as  the  mountain 
stream,  sweet  lady,"  answered  Sir  Amiot,  in  the  low  gentle 
tone  she  had  learned  to  understand,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  a  strange  pleasure  as  he  felt  her  cling  to  his  arm,  and 
look  up  in  his  face  with  the  loving  confidence  he  had  sought 
for  months  in  vain.  To  his  anxious  eye  the  complexion  was 
more  transparent,  the  features  more  delicate,  yet,  as  if  the 
da3rs  of  her  confinement  had  left  her  not  untouched,  but  the 
change  was  so  faintly  perceptible  he  could  not  have  defined  it. 
That  now  and  then  there  were  symptoms  of  returning  sanity 
were  visible  to  all,  and  indeed  King  Robert  and  Isoline  in- 
dulged the  hope,  that  one  day  might  see  that  beautiful  mind 
effectually  restored.  They  saw  not,  they  could  not  see  the 
form  was  dwindling  more  and  more  into  a  spirit  shape,  and 
that  perchance  the  same  day  that  saw  the  mind  in  beauty 
would  wing  the  soul  away. 

"  Free,  free  !*'  she  repeated,  the  musical  laugh  of  glee 
banishing  all  sadness  from  her  voice.  "  Oh,  what  joy  for 
Agnes  !  and  hast  thou  done  this,  gallant  Amiot  ?  Oh,  that 
I  could  give  thee  the  lov(i  thou  deservest,  but  I  cannot ; 
alas,  no  !  I  have  no  love  for  earth  now,  save  for 
King  Robert.  I  see  my  Nigel  hovering  round  him, 
when  he  is  in  danger  or  in  woe,  guarding  liim  fix)m  peril, 
beguiling  him  from  grief.  He  loves  Robert,  and  so  then 
must  L  But  for  thee,  wliat  can  I  do  to  make  thee  glad,  sir 
knight  r 

"  Love  me,  call  me  brother !"  murmured  Sir  Amiot,  in 
strong  emotion  ;  "  dearest,  loveliest,  call  me  brother  !" 

"  Brother !"  she  repeated,  and  the  expression  of  her 
features  sadly  changed ;  "  methinks  I  had  a  brother  once, 
but  it  was  long,  long  since,  and  he  faded  away  even 
before    my    own    noble    love,    who    smiles    on     me    from 
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beaven.  Brother — no,  no,  I  will  not  call  thee  brother,  for 
it'makes  me  sad,  and  I  could  weep,  I  know  not  why,  save 
that  when  I  hear  that  word,  darkness  seems  to  come  upoQ 
me,  peopled  only  by  dreams  of  pain.  But  tell  me,  kmd 
Amiot,  what  vas  that  sudden  noise  I  heard,  when  I  thought 
every  one  slept  but  me,  and  such  a  glaxe  of  light,  and 
clashing  weapons  ?  methought  'twas  a  dream  of  that  which 
hath  been,  for  «uch  strange  thoughts  came  with  it,  such 
sharp  and  bitter  p^n.  Hath  there  been  such  noise,  or  was 
it  but  the  wild  visions  of  my  poor  brain  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  was  no  vision,  'twas  real,  sweet  one.  Randolph 
hath  won  the  castle,  hath  gained  thy  liberty  and  mine,  and 
done  King  Kobert  jfet  nobler  service.  He  fought  and 
won." 

"  Ha !  said  I  not  so  T'  exclaimed  Agnes,  suddenly  with- 
drawing herself  from  the  support  of  the  knight,  and  stiuid- 
ing  almost  majestically  erect,  a  vivid  flush  on  her  cheek, 
her  eye  glistening  in  unwonted  radiance.  "  Said  I  not  vic- 
tory would  be  ours  ?  When  did  King  Robert  strike  in  vain, 
since  Hk  said  that  they  should  conquer  ?  Strive  on,  strive 
on,  bold  hearts !  He  who  might  not  fight  for  ye  on  earth, 
blesses  ye  fr^m  heaven.  Scotland  sh^  be  free,  shall  be 
exalted;    her  king  triumphant!" 

The  brief  emotion  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came,  followed 
by  a  slight  convulsion  through  every  limb,  and  contracting 
her  features  as  if  by  sudden  and  irrepressible  agony.  Sir 
Amiot  tenderly  raised  her  in  liis  arms  and  laid  her  on  the 
couch.  He  had  now  often  seen  and  mourned  over  these 
fearful  paroxysms,  and  it  did  not  therefore  take  him  by  sur- 
prise ;  he  bent  over  her  in  commiserating  pity,  conscious  he 
could  do  nothing  till  Nature  herself  gave  relief,  in  the  usual 
burst  of  agonizing  tears.  And  then  lie  left  her,  aware  that 
such  was  always  the  custom  of  those  who  had  her  in  charge, 
as  atight  like  observation  in  such  uK»uents  ever  seemed  to 
irritate  instead  of  soothe. 

He  left  the  door  of  her  apartment  open,  trusting,  that  after 
the  usual  interval  of  internal  suffering,  the  consciousness  of 
perfect  freedom  would  operate  beneficially.  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived ;  for  the  sun  had  not  risen  above  an  hour,  ere  her 
light  form  appeared  hovering  amongst  the  busy  and  tri- 
umphant soldiers,  bearing  no  evidence  of  previous  suffering, 
but  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  amused  and 
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carious  look  of  childhood,  and  then  bounding  to  the  move 
Bolitaiy  courts,  from  mound  to  mound,  and  wall  to  wall, 
her  sweet  voice  ringing  forth  in  song,  rejoicing  she  was 
free. 

A  few  words  from  Randolph  sufficed  to  inform  Sir  Amiot 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  his  brief  captivity.  His  men,  after 
the  first  moment  of  despondency  as  to  their  master's  fate, 
and  their  own  utter  inability  to  avert  it,  urged  on  by  Mal- 
colm, hastened  to  Lord  Randolph's  tent,  and  gave  him  con- 
cise and  instant  intelligence  of  all  that  had  occurred  since 
they  had  left  his  camp,  including,  of  course,  the  disappearance 
of  the  Lady  Agnes;  the  kings  anxiety  and  resolution  to 
seek  her;  the  discovery  of  her  track,  pursuit,  and  brief 
scuffle  at  the  postern  of  the  castle,  and  the  fatiil  effects  of 
Sir  Amiot's  daring.  Randolph  heard  them  with  his  wonted 
attention,  despatched  a  messen^r  with  these  tidings  in- 
stantly to  the  King,  and  then  set  his  energetic  mind  actively 
to  work  in  what  manner  to  proceed ;  for  gain  the  castle  he 
vowed  no  power  on  earth  should  prevent. 

The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  Malcolm  sought  him, 
requesting  a  private  interview,  which  was  granted  on  the 
instant.  The  lad  then  told  him  that,  during  his  wanderings 
and  adventures,  he  had  often  been  in  the  habit  of  clambering 
up  the  crags  on  the  southern  side  of  the  castle  and  making 
his  way  over  the  wall,  which  was  there  very  low  and  un- 
guarded, into  the  very  centre  of  the  fortress ;  it  was  thus, 
mingling  in  disguise  familiarly  amongst  the  English,  he 
had  procured  the  information  which  he  had  so  loved  to 
report  mysteriously  to  the  king  or  his  officers.  He  had  done 
this,  he  said,  continually  in  almost  every  fortress  occupied 
by  the  English,  partly  for  his  amusement,  i)artly  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  one  whom  he  loved  ;  but  the  southern  crags 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  were  more  familiar  to  him  than  any. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  had  employed  the  night 
previous  in  retracing  his  customary  path,  and  found  he  had 
not  forgotten  one  particular  concerning  it.  He  had  mounted 
as  far  aa  the  wall,  and  clambered  down  again  wholly  unper- 
ceived.  He  was  certain,  if  Lord  Randolph  would  only  trust 
him,  he  could  lead  a  select  body  of  daring  adventurers  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  wall,  which,  with  the  aid  of  rope-ladders,  they 
could  easily  surmount  and  descend.  He  acknowledged  the 
path  was  no  easy  one,  and  that  there  was  most  imminent 
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risk,  for  if  discovered  by  the  English  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing, they  must  evenr  one  of  them  inevitably  perish,  still  he 
fe&  no  tear ;  and  if  Lord  Randolph  would  only  leave  to  him 
the  choice  of  the  men,  he  should  see  how  admirably  they 
would  succeed. 

For  some  little  time  the  warrior  paused  in  deep  and 
weighty  thought.  He  did  not  doubt  tne  page  in  the  veiv 
least,  for  his  acuteness  and  £^lity  had  been  too  often  proved, 
and  he  knew  he  was  trusted  by  the  king  himself.  Still  the 
risk  was  too  great,  the  danger  too  extreme  for  him  to  ven- 
ture on  a  resolution  by  himself  alone.  He  then  summoned 
Sir  Andrew  Grey,  Sir  Aleck  Fraser,  and  one  or  two  others 
noted  for  their  courage  and  sagacity,  held  a  brief  council, 
and  finally  decided  on  the  daring  attempt.  Malcolm  on  his 
part  was  not  idle.  £ight-and-twenty  picKed  men  he  selected 
from  the  ranks,  and  brought  to  Randolph  and  his  coUeagnes 
for  approval,  who  examined  them  separately,  told  them  what 
was  needed,  and  in  the  joyous  excitement  which  the  very  idea 
of  the  enterprise  created  received  confirmation  sufficient  of 
their  mettle  and  necessary  coolness.  His  next  care  was  to 
prepare  his  army  so  as  to  march  through  the  different  gates 
the  moment  they  were  flung  open  from  within.  This  had 
all  to  be  done  after  dark,  lest  their  movements  should  attract 
the  attention  of  the  guard  on  the  walls.  Great  then  was 
the  disappointment,  when  the  night  decided  on  for  the  attack, 
the  moon,  though  young,  shone  so  brightly  as  to  prevent 
the  attempt,  and  compel  them  to  defer  it.  The  darkness  of 
the  next,  however,  appeared  to  favour  the  enterprise,  and, 
despite  the  fear  the  moon  might  break  througli  the  clouds 
ere  the  wall  was  gained,  their  ardour  could  be  restrained  no 
loncer.  The  mam  army,  divided  into  five  strong  bands, 
under  experienced  leaders,  was  marshalled  silently  and 
cautiously  around  the  castle,  to  enter  at  once  by  every  postern 
flung  open  for  their  admittance  ;  and  Randolph  himself, 
with  Sir  Andrew  Grey  and  Sir  Aleck  Fraser,  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  eight-and-twenty  picked  men, 
and  with  beating  hearts,  but  cool,  coUectea  aaring,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  truth  and  guidance  of  Sir  Amiot's 

The  rest  is  known.  How  they  ascended  they  afterwards 
declared  they  could  not  tell,  for  on  looking  back  by  day- 
light, they  could  not  trace  their  path,  nor  imagine  how  they 
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had  contrived  to  clamber  up  and  round  the  cra^ ;  a  hiee 
step,  a  loosened  stone,  a  word  spoken,  must  inevitably  have 
betrayed  them,  and  occasioned  their  entire  destruction^ 
simply  by  stones  flung  from  above.  The  intensity  of  alarm 
even  in  their  hardy  breasts,  when  the  voice  of  the  sentinel 
was  heard,  declaring  he  saw  them,  and  for  the  moment  ac- 
tually believed  he  aid,  mav  be  perhaps  imagined,  but  cer- 
tainly not  described.  Well  it  was  for  them  there  had  not 
been  one  wavering  spirit,  one  uncertain  heart  amongst  them, 
or  the  soldier's  jest  would  have  been  speedily  turned  to 
earnest,  and  that  moment  their  last. 

Great  indeed  was  the  triumph  of  this  important  conquest ; 
but  there  was  no  more  pride  and  exultation  in  the  gallant 
men  through  whose  immediate  agency  it  had  been  accom- 
plished than  in  their  comrades ;  ttiey  felt  they  had  but  done 
what  every  other  Scotsman  would  have  done,  and  that  they 
had  been  chosen  was  more  the  work  of  chance  than  their 
own  merits.  Their  only  anxiety  was  for  the  approving  look" 
of  their  sovereign,  the  joy  it  would  be  to  tell  him  another 
strong  castle  was  at  his  feet ;  and  therefore,  when  Lord  Ran- 
dolph publicly  asked  them  what  reward  he  could  bestow  on 
them  over  and  above  their  fellows,  the  unanimous  shout 
arq^e  for  permission  to  accompany  those  who  bore  the  tidings 
to  the  king. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  gallant  hearts ! "  exclaimed  Randolph, 
frankly  and  joyously.  '*  Sunset  shall  see  ye  at  Dumbarton, 
and  our  noble  king  shall  receive  the  Lady  Agnes  in  life  and 
freedom,  and  tidings  of  Edinburgh's  downfall  at  the  same 
time.  Will  you,  gallant  Amiot,  accompany  Grey  and 
Fraser  once  more  to  the  king,  or  will  ye  rest  with  me  ?  an 
ye  prefer  the  first,  by  St.  Andrew  it  is  but  your  due ;  for 
witnout  thy  sagacity  in  tracking  these  marauding  villains  to 
their  haunt,  the  Lady  Agnes  might  still  have  been  in  cap- 
tivity, and  the  king  wasting  his  strength  and  hazarding 
his  precious  life  in  inglorious  border  warfare.  Thou  wert 
the  paladin  to  risk  life  and  lose  liberty  for  this  fair  lady,  and 
it  is  but  right  thou  shouldst  conduct  her  in  all  honour  to  the 
king." 

"  Yes,  do  thou  go  with  me,  gentle  Amiot,"  interposed 
Agnes  herself,  who  had,  unobserved,  neared  the  martial 
throng,  and  now  clung  to  the  knight's  arm  ;  "do  thou  take 
me  to  King  Robert,  and  I  will  tell  him  how  kind  and  good 
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thoa  hast  been  to  hia  poor  Afnea,  and  lie  will  give  thee  the 
lore  I  cannot ;  and  tnou  wut  lead  me  to  the  valleys  and 
monnttuns  I  love,  and  pluck  me  fresh  floweiB  and  weave 
me  bright  garlands,  wilt  thou  not  ?  yes,  yes.  Go  thon 
with  me." 

Her  voice  thrilled  upon  those  rude  hearts  around  till  they 
absolutelv  melted  before  it,  and  men,  a  moment  before  alive 
but  to  tne  dieam  of  glory  and  triumph,  and  all  the  sterner 
themes  of  war,  felt  a  strange  quivering  of  eve  and  lip,  and 
turned  away  leet  weakness  should  be  betrayed.  Sir  Amiot's 
impulse,  even  at  that  moment,  was  to  fold  that  fragile  bemg 
to  his  yearning  heart,  and  vow  protection  and  kindness  not 
alone  for  that  brief  journey,  but  for  ever  and  for  ever ;  for 
if  hit  might  not  be  that  right,  oh,  whose  might  it  be  ?  but 
he  could  not  claim  it  then — and  there  he  might  not  prove 
.  the  claim. 

Preparations  for  departure  were  speedily  arranged.  With  a 
concise  narrative  of  the  enterprise,  Lord  Randolph  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  king  would  himself  march  to  occupy 
Edinburoh,  as,  from  its  position,  its  great  strength,  its  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  he  deemed  it  well  adapted  for  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  far  better  suited  for  that  purpose  than 
Perth,  which,  lying  more  at  the  entrance  of  the  bighlands, 
appeared  to  confine  his  dominions  to  the  north,  and  left  the 
south  to  the  mercy  of  its  feudal  lords.  Sir  Amiot,  Fraser, 
and  Grey  gladly  accepted  the  charge  of  these  suggestions, 
and,  armed  with  all  proper  directions,  set  ofT  on  their 
route. 

It  was  a  joyous  journey.  Nature  seemed  doubly  smiling 
to  the  gaze  of  the  free — for  no  nations  are  more  alive  to  her 
changeful  aspect  than  are  mountaineers  ;  and  it  ajtpeared  as 
if  their  many  wanderings  in  the  bosom  of  their  country, 
the  many  times  they  had  found  shelter  and  protection  and 
concealment  in  her  vast  sohtudes  and  frowning  mountains 
and  hidden  dells,  had  endeared  her  yet  more  to  their  hearts, 
and  excited  yet  more  intense  rejoicing  in  her  freedom,  in  the 
widely-different  aspect  she  presented  now  to  that  of  five  brief 
years  before.  They  passed  through  valleys,  smiling  in  fer- 
tility and  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  foot  of  the  spoiler  ;  they 
traversed  villages,  whose  every  inmate  came  forth  to  their 
cottage  doors  to  cry  God's  blessing  on  them  for  their  bravery 
■and    patriotism ;    they  saw    towns,  whose   mechanics    and 
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citizens  were  peacefully  pursuing  their  several  occupational 
undisturbed  by  even  the  dream  of  slavery  and  spoil  Thej 
remarked  these  things,  and  there  was  not  a  heart  in  that 
^lant  band  which  aid  not  throb  higher  in  honest  exulta- 
tion, that,  under  a  gracious  Providence,  their  arms  had  done 
this—their  country  owed  her  freedom  to  her  sons,  and  to 
none  other. 

It  was  a  mournful  satisfaction  to  witness  the  afflicted  Agnes 
during  this  journey.  She  had  chosen  to  ride,  inst^  rf 
using  the  litter  Sir  Amiot  wished  her  to  accept,  and  Malcolm 
was  ever  at  her  bridle-rein,  quitting  it  but  to  start  aside 
or  gallop  forwards  to  bring  her  some  choice  flower  his 
quick  eye  perceived.  He  controlled  his  wandering  pro- 
pensities evidently  to  devote  himself  to  her — ^a  subject  of 
some  marvel  to  his  comrades.  Sir  Amiot,  too,  rode  beside 
her ;  quitting  the  gay  converse  of  his  colleagues,  who  rode 
ahead,  and  often  besought  him  to  join  them,  to  tend  and, 
when  her  rambling  fancy  would  permit,  talk  with  her.  Her 
beautiful  eye  continually  wandered  round,  lit  up  with  glee, 
save  when  its  gaze  fixed  itself  on  the  azure  neaven,  and 
then  the  absorbing  intensity  of  love  which  it  betrayed, 
breathed  that  the  fancy  she  could  see  the  lost  object  of  that 
love  smiling  upon  her  was  again  her  own,  and  then  words 
would  escape  her  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  all  outward 
objects  save  his  presence,  and  then  the  carol  of  some  wild 
song  expressed  the  imaginings  of  her  soul  in  words.  Half 
the  journey  she  performed  on  horseback,  but  then  bodily 
energy  failed,  and  she  was  glad  to  recline  in  the  litter  Sir 
Amiot's  care  had  provided,  on  condition,  she  said,  its  cur- 
tains should  be  wide  apart,  that  she  might  look  upon  beau- 
tiful nature,  and  feel  that  she  was  free,  that  her  own  spirit 
love  might  commune  with  her  still. 

There  had  been  already  excitement  at  Dumbarton  Castle 
that  day,  for  Lord  Douglas  had  unexpectedly  arrived  with 
news  of  the  final  reduction  of  all  Roxburgh,  and  the 
borders  in  its  vicinity ;  and  though  he  had  no  intention  of 
as  yet  leaving  the  important  province  in  the  hands  of  his 
subalterns,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  paying  his 
sovereign  a  fljring  visit,  and  receiving  fresh  spirit  and  nope 
from  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Lady  Isoline. 

King  Robert  was  in  high  spirits ;  the  sight  of  his  favourite 
officer,  and  the  news  he  Drought,  banishing  for  the  time  his 
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anxiety  on  account  of  A^aes,  and  nnnsnal  reveliy  and 
mirtli  rang  round  the  festive  board  spread  for  the  snnset 
meaL  Determined  not  to  evince  the  fiuntest  dgn  of  what 
in  reality  was  passing  or  rather  lay  passive  in  her  heart, 
laoline's  spirit  outwardly  appeared  touched  by  the  reign- 
ing gaiety  of  the  hour,  and  Douglas  found  himself  en- 
truiced  as  usual.  Hope  was  wann  within  him,  and  fais 
^irite  were  exulting  beneath  its  influence ;  he  revelled  in 
ber  surpassing  grace  and  beauty,  sufficiently  content  with 
present  enjoyment  not  to  hazard  words  of  love,  which  he 
well  knew  would  occadon  her  to  be  as  cold  and  reserved  as 
she  was  now  all  life  and  brilliance.  King  Robert  looked  on 
them  both  and  rejoiced,  imagining  his  earnest  wishes 
growing  neuer  and  nearer  completion.  Isoline  could  not 
look  thus,  speak  thus,  had  she  any  painful  affection  dwell- 
ing in  her  neart,  and  if  there  were  none,  Douglas  must 
Bucceed. 

The  last  gleam  of  daylight  had  disappeared,  and  the 
huge  torches  of  pine  shed  their  bright  ruddy  hght  on 
the  lane  hall,  but  there  was  no  cessation,  no  pause  in 
the  lively  converse  and  gay  jest*  passing  round ;  the  meal 
seemed  prolonged,  that  the  sociahty  it  engendered  might 
not  be  (usturbed,  when  loudly  and  shrilly  a  trumpet  sounded 
without  the  walls,  followed  by  eager  tramp  and  loud  ebouts 
of  greeting  from  within. 

"Ha  !  fresh  tidings  —  that  is  Randolph's  bugle  blast ! " 
exclaimed  the  kin^,  starting  up  from  his  seat  of  state. 
"Quick!  marshal  in  his  messengets,  they  bring  ns  pleasant 
news,  or  he  would  not  send  them.  By  St  Andrew,  'tis  some- 
thing more  than  common — listen  to  those  shouts ! " 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  "Victory — Randolph — Edinburgh 
is  free!"  came  loudly  borne  towards  the  castle,  as  if  the 
very  breeze,  envious  of  the  tongues  of  men,  first  bore  it  to 
the  ears  of  the  sovereign.  The  words  acted  like  elec- 
tricity. 

Douglas  even  forgot  Isoline,  and  sprung  up ;  a  dozen  other 
of  the  lords  followed  his  szample,  and  rushed  tumultuously 
from  the  hall.  But  what  was  there  in  those  simple  words 
to  bid  the  heart  of  IsoUne  thus  bound  up,  and  flush  and  pale 
her  cheek  alternately?  She  had  been  told  Sir  Amiot  was 
a  prisoner — a  prisoner,  aye,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
freedom  of  Agnes ;  that   he  had  madly,   imprudently   ha^ 
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zarded  not  only  liberty  but  life  in  his  pursoit  of  her  cap- 
tors. To  others  this  might  seem  but  cniyalry,  carried  on 
somewhat  rashly,  they  had  not  seen  his  emotion  when  told 
of  her  capture  ;  Isoline  had,  and  that  subsequent  devotioa 
was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  such  feeling.  What  did 
it  mean  ? — how  might  she  answer,  and  yet  feel  his  imprison- 
ment, his  danger,  were  matters  of  interest  to  her  ?  but  she  did 
feel  them;  aye,  despite  her  strivings  for  stoicism,  her  belief 
he  could  be  nothing  to  her,  felt  nothing  for  her,  there  was 
no  little  suffering  upon  her  heart,  when  fancy  chose  to  pic- 
ture all  that  might  befall  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemiea. 
Yet  this  she  had  successfully  concealed,  she  had  been  bright 
and  brilliant  when  every  nerve  was  aching ;  but  now  those 
words,  **  Edinburgh  is  free !"  and  if  so,  he  must  be  libe> 
rated,  well  nigh  banished  that  extraordinary  self-control, 
and  threatened  her  heart's  betrayal.  She  felt  her  hands 
convulsively  close,  she  could  not  have  prevented  it.  She 
felt  the  life-blood  leave  her  cheek  and  flow  back  to  its 
fountain  in  her  heart ;  a  moment  and  it  rushed  through  every 
vein,  burning  in  her  cheek,  her  lip,  with  indication  at  her- 
self. He  stood  before  her,  and  his  hand  clasped  that  of 
Agnes ;  his  plumed  helmet  was  in  his  hand,  but  there  was  a 
smile  on  his  lip,  a  flash  in  his  bright  eye,  visible  through 
the  half  mask,  which  told  of  satisfaction  apart  from  her. 
There  were  many  new  forms  within  the  hall.  Sir  Andrew 
(irey  with  the  torn  banner  of  England,  Eraser  with  the 
pennon  of  St.  George,  which  his  own  hand  had  plucked 
from  the  outer  turret,  and  the  tall,  athletic  forms  of  those 
gallant  men  who  had  been  their  companions  in  their  daring 
deed ;  but  Isoline  saw  them  tlirougli  a  strange  mist,  in 
wliich  only  two  objects  were  dear.  Agnas  clung  to  Sir 
Amiot's  arm,  evidently  anxious  to  spring  forward  to  the 
king,  but  slightly  and  tenderly  restrained  by  him.  He  was 
bending  down  his  head  to  hers,  and  seeming  to  whisper 
some  gentle  words  which  had  the  effect  of  detaining  her 
for  a  few  minutes  by  his  side. 

"Free — conquered — ours!"  were  the  first  words  distinctly 
intelligible  to  Isoline  in  the  voice  of  her  sovereign.  "  My 
noble,  gallant  Randolph,  well  hath  atoned  for  boyhood's 
errors.  But,  tell  me,  ere  I  hear  more  of  this  right  glorious 
deed — ^the  Lady  Agnes,  hath  he  found  her  scathleas,  un- 
injured ?    Is  she  free  ? " 
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"Ajre,  most  gracious  eoverdgn,  futd  is  here !"  exclaimed 
Sir  Amiot,  joyfully,  and  withdrawing  his  arm  at  the  eame 
moment  from  the  Blender  form  he  supported.  Agnes  bounded 
forward  with  that  cry  of  glee  so  grateful  to  the  sovereign's 
ear,  and  clasped  his   neck,    clinging  to   hia  bosom   as  a 

"  Free — free !  yes,  I  am  free  !  Oh  they  kept  me  in  stone 
walk,  and  far,  far  away  from  my  own  £nd  Robert ;  and  I 
could  not  eren  seek  floners  and  listen  to  the  birds,  and  there 
came  dark  thoughts  upon  me  and  such  sharp  pain,  bat  they 
haye  all  gone  now.  He  came  and  rescued  me,  that  gentle 
knight — and  thou  must  lore  him  for  me,  Bobert,  thon 
knowest  poor  Agnes  cannot,  she  has  no  love  now  save  ' 
for  thee !  Wilt  thou  not  reward  him  ?  he  has  been  so 
kind!" 

Kiog  Robert  gazed  upon  her,  so  beautiful,  so  innocent  in 
her  affliction,  and  even  at  that  moment  of  rejoicing  in  her 
unexpected  freedom,  and  triumph  in  her  nephew's  conquest, 
there  came  the  memory  of  his  brother  on  his  soul,  flinging  its 
darkness  on  hia  lip  and  brow.  What  might  not  that  lovely 
being  have  been  bad  he  lived  ?  what  would  have  been  his 
brother's  bliss,  had  he  been  still  in  life  ?  Deep,  pure  as  was 
Robert's  joy  in  this  gloriona  freedom  of  his  country,  he 
knew  he  felt  it  would  have  been  exceeded  by  the  joy  of 
Nigel.  How,  amid  such  thoughts,  could  he  think  that  beloved 
one  was  happier  in  heaven  ?  He  could  not  forget  his 
horrible  late  while  Agnes  vet  lived,  by  hei  affliction  to  recall 
it  so  vividly ;  and  in  that  moment  of  suddenly-awakened 
memory,  the  patriot,  the  warrior,  the  sovereign  felt  as  if  all  was 
as  nought,  all  could  be  sacrificed,  to  fold  that  brother  in  life,  in 
beauty,  to  his  yearning  heart. 

He  bent  his  lordly  head  upon  that  of  Agnes,  and  without 
uttering  a  syllable  covered  her  pale  brow  with  kisses,  but 
there  needed  not  words  ;  his  warriors  read  that  sudden 
change  of  countenance,  the  form  of  Nigel  seemed  to  float 
before  them  all,  and  for  a  brief  minute  there  was  a  sudden  hush 
of  eager  tongues,  tui  involuntary  pause. 

"  To  the  board,  to  the  board,  my  gallant  hearts !"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  conquering  that  moment  of  emotion,  as 
Agnes,  released  from  his  embrace,  seated  herself  as  usual 
on  a  low  settle  at  his  side,  content  to  look  on  and  hear  faim. 
"  Ye  have  ridden   long  and  well  to  bear  us  thus  speedily 
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these  glorious  tidings.  Room  there,  for  our  fEuthfiil  oom-> 
rades,  well  worthy  to  feast  with  their  Mng.  Welcome,  welcome^ 
one  and  all!  Fill  high  every  cup — ^to  Randolph  and  his 
thirty." 

Loudly,  enthusiastically  the  words  were  echoed  again  and 
3ret  again,  and  well  it  was  perhaps  for  Isoline,  the  confusion 
which  for  a  few  minutes  ensued  enabling  her,  ere  room  was 
found  for  the  new  arrivals  and  order  restored,  to  regain  at  least 
the  semblance  of  composure. 

Sir  Amiot's  eye  had  sought  her  amid  the  group  of  females 
scattered  round  the  monarch's  table.  There  ¥ras  an  unusual 
expression  of  hilarity  in  those  of  his  features  which  were 
visible,  and  in  his  whole  manner,  and  he  had  made  a  hasty 
advance  towards  Isoline  as  Agp.es  sprung  from  him  to  the  long, 
as  if  claiming  her  sympathy  in  the  lil^ration  of  her  friend: 
then,  from  some  rising  recollection,  he  suddenly  checked 
himself,  the  bright  flash  hded  from  his  eye,  and  he  merelv 
bowed  lowly  in  the  respectfrd  salutation  her  rank  demanded. 
The  bow  was  acknowledged  coldly,  and  it  seemed  to  him  re- 
servedly, if  not  with  unusual  assumption  of  dignity,  and 
the  knight,  chilled  and  saddened,  took  the  place  assigned 
him,  and  soiight  to  ioin  in  the  animated  converse  passing 
round  him.  Douglas  had  resumed  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Lady  Isoline,  ana  she,  as  if  resolved  to  prove  her  mastery 
over  herself  as  well  as  over  everyone  else,  and  determined  to 
brave  even  his  misconstruction  rather  than  betray  a  single 
wandering  thought,  urged  him  on  to  give  his  opinion  and  ad- 
miration of  Randolph's  gallant  de^,  entering  herself  into 
every  martial  detail,  with  that  ^irit,  that  ammation  which 
marked  her  connection  with  the  glorious  Une  of  Bruce,, 
and  rendered  her  perhaps  yet  dearer  to  her  kinsmen.  It 
was  a  gay  and  spirit-stirring  scene,  that  old  hall,  that  joyous 
night,  for  the  enthusiasm  of  every  heart  was  stampea  on 
every  brow,  and  breathed  in  every  word.  There  was  much 
for  king  Robert  to  hear,  much  he  bade  them  repeat  again 
and  yet  again,  and  when  eveiy  particular  of  that  dann^ 
exploit  was  told,  applause  swelled  so  long  and  loud,  the  arched 
roof  echoed  with  the  sound 

"Aye,  to  Edinburgh  we  will  go,"  were  the  monarch's 
parting  words  that  night  "  Won  b}[  a  patriot  band,  it  shall 
nencerorth  be  the  capital  of  a  patriot  land,  the  dwelling  o£ 
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patriot  kings.  To  Randolph  we  nill  go,  my  fellow-soldien, 
ooiselvee  to  give  him  the  meed  of  elory  he  so  well  deseires. 
Chie  cup  to  Scotland's  glory,  tatd.  then  to  the  rest  ye  so  veil 
need."  The  pledge  pa^ed  round,  the  king  departed, 
followed  1^  one  simintaneous  cheer,  that  in  truth  mng  on  his 
bold  heart  with  a  mighty  sonnd,  for  it  told  of  a  kingdom's 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


A  TBRT  few  months  after  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
sufficed  to  give  tlie  whole  town  an  aspect  of  bustle  and 
activity  pecoliarly  grateful  to  its  inhabitants,  so  long 
depressed  and  groaning  'neath  the  consciousness  that  as 
long  as  their  proud  citadel  were  in  English  hands,  however 
they  might  snare  the  privileges,  the  immunities  of  other 
citizens  granted  by  King  Robert,  still  they  were  not  free. 
They  bad  heard  |of  castles  falling,  of  even  conntrymen  and 
peasante  rising  in  arms,  and  baa  felt  yet  more  keenly  tbo 
desire  and  the  impossibihty  of  laying  their  castle,  even  as 
others,  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  That  was  now  accomplished ; 
the  proud  banner  of  Scotland  waved  in  majestic  folds  from 
the  keep,  Scottish  soldiers  crowded  the  walls,  Scottish 
nobles  frequented  the  city,  and  lastly,  but  more  precious 
yet  to  Scottish  hearts,  tlieir  patriot  king  had  fixed  his 
resting  there,  and  with  imposing  pomp  and  ceremony,  at 
which  every  civil  and  military  authority  of  the  city  ofEciated, 
[NTOclaimed  that  foir  town  the  capital  of  Scotland,  the  seat 
of  loyalty,  the  centre  of  all  of  art  or  science  that  might 
fiing  the  lustre  of  her  name  to  other  lauds,  and  shed  m- 
crease  of  glory  on  her  sons ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those,  amid  the  thronging  thousands  that  day  congreg&teiC 
to  prophesy  the  future  fame  of  that  goodly  town  ;  that  she 
wonld  send  forth  frnm  her  walls  not  warriors  alone,  but 
men  armed  with  the  might  of  genius,  the  steady  rays  of 
philosophy,  of  learning ;  toaL  proclaimed  thus  the  capital  of 
a  land  made  tree,  she  would  preserve  her  freedom  through 
distant  ages,  and  foster  in  her  bosom  all  of  worth  and  art 
and  gemos,    that   cart   exist  but  midst   the  free.     King 
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Robert  permitted  not  that  enthusiasm  to  cooL  Disorden 
that  haa  crept  in  daring  the  English  bondage  were  rectified  ; 
the  public  schools  were  rearranged  on  a*  sure  footing;  en- 
couragement afforded  to  artists  of  every  grade,  and  sQl  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  security  took  the  place  of  outrage 
and  of  gloom.  A  new  spirit  dawned  upon  tne  town,  UghtiDg 
up  its  every  nook  and  lowliest  home  with  the  beams  of  that 
sun  which  shines  but  for  the  free  ! 

For  a  brief  period  the  king  of  Scotland  gave  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  internal  comfort  and  strength  of  his 
kingdom  and  people ;  made  repeated  excursions  from  Edin- 
burgh to  other  towns  and  districts ;  arranged  aught  that 
might  be  disorderly,  heightened  all  that  was  flourishing. 
Happiness  and  peace  waited  on  his  steps,  and  left  their 
trace  behind  them.  He  saw  that  all  of  Scotland  in  his 
possession  was  secure;  that  the  castles  and  fortresses  he 
nad  permitted  to  stand,  as  guardians  of  the  country,  were 
well  seneschalled  and  garrisoned ;  and  thus,  on  his  return  to 
Edinburgh,  he  had  leisure  to  form  his  plans  for  another  ex- 
pedition against  England,  which  by  internal  conflicts  ?ras 
well-nigh  torn  asunder. 

"Any  service  needed  along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Branch  ?"  said  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  jocosely, 
meeting  Sir  Amiot  in  one  of  the  antechambers  of  tiie  castle, 
early  in  the  June  of  the  same  year.  "  Know  you  I  am 
going  to  change  my  services  from  a  general's  to  an  admiral's, 
and  would  ask  your  sombre  worship  to  accompany  me,  did 
I  imagine  the  request  likely  to  be  of  any  weight.  Think 
you  your  fair  charge — for  I  must  deem  her  fair,  as  nought 
but  a  woman  could  hold  a  young  knight  so  steadfast  to  nis 
oath — think  you,  I  say,  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  her  on. 
some  desert  rock  of  the  ocean,  or  wild  tower  on  the  Irish 
coast  ?  if  so,  give  me  charge  concerning  her." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  kindly  offer,  but  I  have 
somewhat  more  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  vow  in  ac- 
companying King  Robert,  to  England;  were  it  other,  I 
would  gladly  try  my  fortune  on  the  seas.  But  for  what  go 
ye  to  Ireland  ?  whither  and  for  what  purpose  seek  you  the 
treacherous  deep  ?  Methought  it  were  a  service  scarce 
active  enough  for  Lord  Edward  Bnice." 

"  Why  no,  perchance  not,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  change  ; 
and  Robert— I  pray  his  graee's  pardon — has  a  right  to  de- 
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mand  of  me  what  he  pleaees.  I  would  lose  my  right  band 
in  bis  BCrvice,  and  fi^t  with  my  left  for  ever  after,  if  it 
would  pleaBure  him ;  king  as  he  is  succesafa],  moie  glorionaly 
triumphant,  there  is  not  a  apark  of  presnmption  about  Tiim  ; 
he  is  all  a  brother  still.  Fot  what  purpose  seek  I  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  doat  ask?  why,  to  levy  tnbute — gold  for  King 
Robert  instead  of  King  £dwanl — and  I  shall  succeed,  rest 
you  assured." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Sir  Amiot,  laughing ;  "  Lord 
Edwaid  Bruce,  like  his  roj'al  brother,  has  but  to  appear, 
and  that  which  he  wishes  is  done  ;  nay,  it  is  no  chivalric 
conrteciy,  my  lord,  thou  knowest  'tis  truth.  For  this  T!ngli>li 
expedition,  hast  beard  more  concerning  it — are  the  king's 
plans  determined  ?" 

"  I  believe  yes,  or  very  nearly  so,  depending  ou  the  in- 
formation expected  by  an  express  &om  England.  He 
marches  as  soon  after  that   information   as  possible.      Our 

Eor  afflicted  Agues  has  so  conjured  him  not  to  leave  her 
bind  again,  that,  somewhat  unwisely,  I  think,  be  has 
promised  compliance.  On  a  predatory  expedition  like 
this,  there  is  much  risk  and  little  convenience  for  females," 

"  For  females — the  Lady  Aiues  will  not  go  there  alone  V 
Sir  Amiot's  heart  throbbed  as  be  spoke. 

"  No ;  that  madcap  Isoline  has  not  ceased  tormenting  to 
go  too,  declaring  her  desire  to  visit  England  was  too  an- 
govemable  to  be  resisted.  His  grace  has  half  consented, 
tor  the  sake  of  Agnes,  and  partly  to  further  his  daxling 
scheme." 

"  And  what  is  this  darling  scheme  ?" 

"  Now,  art  thou  really  so  wrapt  in  thine  own  melancholy 
musings  as  not  to  know,  nay,  to  see,  for  it  is  clear  as 
dystiu?  Does  not  Douglas  go  with  you,  and  if  Isoline  still 
shunned  him,  as  there  was  a  time  when  we  fancied  she  did, 
woold  ihe  be  BO  earnest  in  desiring  to  accompany  the  king? 
No,  no ;  depend  on  it,  she  is  beginning  to  be  touched  by 
hia  devotion,  and  wishes  to  watch  bis  conduct  in  the  field 
with  her  own  eye,  at  least  so  King  Bobert  argues,  and  it 
sounds  welL" 

"And  it  is  King  Robert's  darling  wish  to  bring  about 
this  union?"  demanded  Sir  Amiot,  with  ahuskinesa  of  tone 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  ' 
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"Darling  wish — ^why  he  would,  I  think,  fight  for  his 
Idngdom  over  again  to  bring  it  about,  and  make  that  little 
independent  Isoline  love  Douglas  as  Douglas  Ioyos,  and, 
what  is  more,  deserves  to  be  loved." 

"  And  thinkest  thou  this  will  be  ?  Does  the  Lady  Isoline 
love — does  she  reciprocate  his  devotion  ?" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  be. 
Isoline  was  not  at  all  likely  to  let  liim  see  his  triumph  too 
soon  ;  she  would  rather  keep  him  at  bay — t^  him  by  cold- 
ness and  pride,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ixxt  what  was  it 
for  ?  simply  to  make  her  victory  more  complete,  and  use  all 
her  powers,  ere  she  submitted  them  to  him.  I  am  not  over- 
wise  in  reading  woman's  heart,  but  that's  all  clear  enough." 

"  You  think,  then,  she  loves  him  now  V* 

"Undoubtedly  I  do.  How  could  she  remain  untouched 
by  such  constant  devotion  as  he  has  shown  ?  and  this  desire 
to  accompany  King  Robert  to  England  confirms  it.'' 

"  Truly,  yes,"  replied  Sir  Amiot,  with  an  effort,  that  to 
any  other  but  Lord  Edward  Bruce  must  have  been  ob- 
servable ;  then  hastily  changing  the  conversation,  he  said — 

"  Was  there  not  some  talk  of  an  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  ?  Does  your  lordship  take  it  in  your  cruise,  or  will 
his  grace  make  the  attack  { " 

"If  this  expedition  to  England  be  attended  with  his 
usual  success,  the  galleys  will  in  all  probability  await  him 
off  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  and  he  will  set  sail  thence 
with  part  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  to  march  leisurely  to 
Scotland.  But  a  word  in  your  ear,  Sir  Amiot ;  Dundee  and 
Rutherglen  shall  acknowledge  Robert  ere  he  return.  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  their  reduction,  and  trust  me  for  the 
deed." 

And  StirUng  ?" 

All  in  gooQ  time.  There  shall  remain  no  fortress  in 
Scotland  garrisoned  by  English,  wliile  Edward  Bruce  can 
wield  a  sword.  Ha  !  Sir  Henry  Seaton  ;  what  news — whither 
go  ye  all,  my  lords?"  he  continued,  as  several  noblemen 
entered  the  ante-room. 

"  To  the  king,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  express  fix)m 
England  has  arrived,  bringing  important  news.  Graveston  is 
murdered." 

"  Ha !  by  my  faith,  important  indeed.  Poor  wretch  !  so 
much  for  favouritism.      Come^    Amiot,   we'll  to  the  king 
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also,"  and  pntting  his  arm  into  the  knight's,  they  folbwed 
the  lords  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

The  state  of  Engluid  was  indeed  startling.  Tom 
by  internal  divisions,  hroken  into  two  parties,  one  of 
Which,  consisting  simply  of  Edward  and  his  ill-fated 
favoniite,  struggled  vainly  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  all  the  English  aristocracy,  np  in  anns  to  wash  out  the 
insolence  and  audacity  of  the  upstart  minion  in  his  blood, 
the  kingdom  presented  almost  as  fair  a  field  for  conquest 
as  Scotland  had  done  to  the  rapacious  Edward  of  former 
years.  Hdward  the  Second  had  been  compelled  to  fly  north- 
ward before  the  arms  of  Lancaster,  carrying  his  favouritfi  with 
him,  leaving  him  in  the  fortress  of  Scarborough,  he  himself 
marching  to  York,  in  the  hope  of  raising  forces  suf&cient  to 
overawe  Lancaster  and  his  confederates.  Before,  however, 
this  could  be  accomplished,  Pembroke  had  besieged  Scar- 
borough, the  slender  garrison  of  which  compelled  Gaveston 
to  surrender.  He  did  so,  however,  on  conditions,  which, 
had  they  been  adhered  to,  might  have  saved  him  ftvm  his 
horrible  fate,  Pembroke  artfully  eluded  them,  conducting 
him  to  the  castle  of  Dedington,  near  Banbury ;  he  there 
left;  him  under  but  a  slender  guard,  and  depEuted  on  pre- 
tence of  important  business,  but  in  all  probability  to 
connsel  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  measures  afterwards 
adopted.  Warwick,  confident  of  success  from  Pembroke's 
intdligence,  attacked  the  castle.  The  garrison  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  delivered  up  Gaveston  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  who  conducted  him  with  all  speed  to  Warwick 
Castle,  and  there  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel  instantly 
repaired.  Hatred  has  little  regard  to  law,  and  consequently 
without  any  reference  to  civil  trial  or  military  capitulation, 
the  head  of  the  favourite  was  struck  ofi*  by  the  common 
execotioner,  without  mercy  or  delay. 

Incensed  beyond    all    measure    at   this   outrage    to   his 


favourite,  vowing  vengeance  unlimited  against  its  perpe- 
trators, Edward  was  nuking  preparations  Tot  war  all  over 
England,    and  no  time    thOTeiore    could   be    more    favour- 


able for  King  Robert's  plans.  The  Scottish  king 
listened  attentively  and  silenUy  to  this  intelligence,  express- 
in^  some  pity  both  for  GavestoD  and  Edward.  His  acute 
nund  saw  at  once  the  favourable  opportunity  for  farther 
conquests. 

;f3 
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Hk  plans  were  discassed  freely  and  folly,  and  speedily 
arranged.  Orders  were  given  to  collect  and  marshal  Ulb 
soldiers,  to  bring  them  under  their  several  leaders  towards 
the  borders,  there  to  unite  into  one  compact  close  body, 
ready  to  penetrate  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  towazos 
Chester,  to  wliich  place  King  Robert  had  resolved,  despite  of 
all  opposition,  to  make  his  way. 

''  And  now  this  weighty  business  accomplished,"  he 
said,  perceiving  some  oi  the  lords  about  to  depart,  '*  I 
would  fain  know  if  aught  has  been  heard  of  Sir  Alan 
Gomyn  in  these  English  proceedings.  Has  that  unhappy 
youth  fallen  a  victim  to  favouritism,  even  as  the  presump- 
tuous Gaveston?  Can  any  one  tell — is  there  any  mention 
of  his  name?" 

''  Some  speak  of  him  as  being  still  with  Edward,  his  only 
surviving  prop  and  consolation — the  sweet-voiced  traitor ; 
and  others  say  he  shared  Gaveston's  fate,  if  so,  the 
English  have  but  taken  justice  out  of  our  hands,  and  so 
God  speed  them." 

"  Peace,  Seaton,  peace,"  returned  the  king,  somewhat 
sternly ;  "  speak  not  so  wrathfiilly  of  that  poor  misguided 
boy.  The  saints  forefend  that  such  should  be  his  mise- 
rable fate ;  while  he  lives  I  may  hope  yet  to  clear  this 
mystery." 

"Mystenr,  what  mjrstery?"  fiercely  interrupted  Edward 
Bruce.  "  Is  there  aught  of  mystery  in  his  public  devotion  to 
liis  country's  bitterest  foe  ?  in  the  fact  that  the  same  lip  which 
swore  with  such  pretended  emotion  loyalty  to  Bruce,  should 
forswear  itself  in  similar  vows  to  Edward  ?  Mystery,  that 
the  craven  should  prefer  riches,  honour,  security  in  an 
English  court,  to  danger,  poverty,  privation  in  the  camp  of 
Bruce  ?    Pshaw !  there  is  uttle  of  mystery  here." 

"  Edward,  I  tell  you  there  is  much,  much.  I  will  never 
believe  that  this  came  to  pass  freely  and  fairly ;  that  boy 
had  too  much  of  his  mother's  spint  in  him  to  dnw  bacx 
thus,  and  desert  a  cause  he  so  nobly  embraced." 

"  Embraced  in  his  earliest  youth,  my  gracious  li«[e,"  re- 
joined Lennox.  "  Your  highnesses  remembrance  of  that  son 
of  a  rebellious  house  does  indeed  honour  to  tUne  heart,  but 
trust  me,  will  find  no  response  in  his  youthful  entiiusiaam. 
The  presence  and  counsels  of  his  exalted  mother  might  well 
occasion  the  bold  loyalty  he  at  first  displayed;   but  parted 
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hom  that  mother  and  that  cause,  her  voice  bustled,  m,y, 
perhaps  her  very  existence  hidden  &om  him,  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  court  noted  for  licentiouaaess  and  pleasure,  made  the 
pet  and  plaything  of  a  luxurious  monarch,  is  there  mjratery 
or  marvel  in  this  change  ?  My  liege,  dismiss  this  misguided 
scion  of  the  Comyn  from  your  kindly  thought ;  he  is 
not  worthy  of  the  regret,   the  affection  thus  beetowed  on 

"Lennox,  Lennox,"  answered  the  Hog,  ur^enUy,  though 
mildly,  "I  doubt  not  the  wisdom  or  expenence  of  ^ui 
maturer  judgment,  I  wonld  not  do  it  wrong ;  yet,  my  tnend, 
were  this  boy  olJier  than  a  Comyn,  thiokest  thou,  thou 
wouldst  thus  quarrel  with  my  feelings,  my  doubt  of  this 
strange  tale  ?  Answer  me  ironkly — were  Alan  other 
than  a  Comyn,  would  not  thy  judgment  be  other  than 
it  is  ?  " 

"  In  sober  truth,  my  liege,  it  would ;  but  when  we  have 
had  such  bloody  proo&  of  the  Gomyn's  undying  hatred  to 
the  Bruce,  and  treachery  to  Scotland — hatred  from  all  who 
bear  that  name,  from  the  serf  to  the  lord,  inciting  not  mere 
open  warfare,  but  midnight  assaaalnation  or  poisoned  meal, 
ia  it  well,  is  it  wise,  to  except  one  to  the  diabolical  infamy 
of  the  line,  because,  before  he  mingled  with  them,  be 
had  seen  and  heard  but  loyalty,  and  ^cied  himself  lo^  t 
It  is  better  perchance  he  ia  the  trutcar  they  proclaim  him ; 
it  had  been  a  bitter  pang  to  him  to  feel  himself  alone 
of  that  base  line.  And  by  my  knightly  faith,  I  fear, 
even  in  this  camp,  in  the  very  face  of  seeming  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  he  would  have  met  mistmsters ;  tli&t  name, 
that  blackened  name,  how  could  its  bearer  pass  un- 
questioned ? " 

A  low  deep  hum  of  assent  passed  through  the  lordly 
crowd  at  these  words,  betraying  but  too  clearly  how  com- 
pletely the  sentiments  of  the  aged  nobleman  were  echoed 
by  hilt  fellows.  Sii  Anuot  alone  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
He  was  standing  close  beside,  rather  behind,  the  sovereign's 
chair,  and  his  bill  form  partly  shadowed  by  the  drapery  of 
a  curtain ;  he  had  been  the  most  eagerly  animated  of  all 
who  discussed  the  expedition  to  England,  smoothbg  every 
dif&culty  advanced  by  others.  None  knew  the  effort  it  was 
to  speak  thus,  or  even  if  the^  bad,  none  could  have  dis- 
covered its  cause,  little  dreaming  th^  could  have  been  any- 
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thing  in  Lord  Edward  Brace's  blunt  conference,  to  which 
alone  the  effort  might  be  traced.  The  sadden  start  occa- 
sioned by  the  king's  first  words  concerning  Sir  Alan  Oomyn 
was  controlled  so  speedily  and  successfully,  it  escaped  obser- 
Tation,  and  he  resumed  the  post  he  was  about  leaving ;  glandng 
first  at  the  sovereign  and  then  on  his  nobles,  and  once  or 
twice  with  difficulty  restraining  speech,  he  stood  proudly, 
and  yet  more  proudly  erect;  but  his  fellow-nobles  were 
all  too  much  engrossed  in  their  own  speculations  to  notice 
him. 

The  king  had  listened  to  the  assenting  voice  with  a 
painful  expression  of  sadness  on  his  noble  features,  then 
rousing  himself,  said,  cheerfully,  "  Not  with  us,  my  good 
lords,  not  with  us.  I  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth, 
the.  loyalty  that  ill-fated  boy  expressed  ;  I  should  have 
honoured,  trusted  in  him,  aye,  in  tne  very  midst  of  the  dark 
treason  of  his  line.  Even  now,  did  he  return  to  me,  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  swear  renewed  fidelity,  I  would,  for  his 
mother's  sake,  forgive  and  believe  him.  Still  there  is 
mystery,  I  say  again ;  nay,  there  are  times  I  believe  his 
tyrant  father,  carried  on  by  passion,  did  wreak  his  murderous 
vengeance  on  his  son,  and  to  disguise  or  conceal  the 
horrible  deed,  has  forged  this  tale.  Laugh  an  ye  will,  my 
lords,  at  your  monarch's  incredulity,  but  till  that  boy  be 
brought  before  me,  and  I  see  his  own  proper  person,  hear 
from  his  own  lips  this  tale,  I'll  not  believe  it. ' 

"Surely  it  were  better  for  us  to  learn  a  lesson  of  your 
grace's  noble  charity  than  laugh  at  it,"  unexpectedly  inter- 
posed Sir  Amiot,  speaking  very  slowly,  as  if  under  some 
restraint ;  "  for  my  own  part,  my  liege,  I  would  fain  think 
with  thee." 

"  Because  you  know  little  of  that  false  line  from  which 
the  stripling  springs,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Edward 
Bruce.  "  Did  you  know  them  as  we  do,  you  would  think  as 
we  do,  and  marvel  less  at  the  benevolence  and  kindness 
with  which  his  highness  speaks,  for  that  is  natural,  than  at 
the  want  of  wisdom  such  credulity  implies.  However  he 
might  trust  that  boy  again,  I  should  hold  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent it,  if  by  no  other  way,  by  the  sharp  steel." 

*'  And  I,  and  I,  and  I,"  responded  many  voices. 

"Methought  the  Countess  of  Buchau  bore  such  a  name 
for  loyalty  and  patriotism,  her  son  might  be  judged  more 
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kindly,"  contmned  Sir  Amiot,  still  in  that  aame  goarded 
tone.     "  There  are  brave  tales  told  of  her." 

"And  rumour  for  once  speak  truth,  and  less  than  truth," 
replied  Lord  Edward,  frankly;  "she  is  a  great,  a  good,  a 
glorious  woman  I    I  would  lose  my  left  hand  to-morrow,  to 

rher  freedom.  Had  her  son  been  still  under  her  control, 
would  never  have  been  tfae  thing  he  is,  nor  I  have 
doubted  him,  although  bis  name  be  Comyu." 

"fiut  surely,  my  lord,  that  influence  could  have  been  of 
little  worth  so  soon  to  pass  away.  Bethink  tbee,  a  mother 
hath  great  power,  and  be  was  not,  I  have  heard,  so  young 
when  they  were  parted." 

"Right,  Amiot,  ri^t!"  exclaimed  the  king,  as  be  rose  to 
depart.  "Beahrew  me,  tbou  hast  enoken  wisely,  and  stnne- 
wtuit  more  kindly  of  a  stranger  than  these  good  knights, 
who  knew  and  seemed  to  love  him.  Trust  me,  that 
mother's  power  will  one  day  be  proved.  He  is  more  a  Duff 
than  a  Comyn,  I'U  be  sworn,  and  if  he  be  in  Edward's 
court,  'tis  not  love  that  keeps  him." 

"  Every  man  to  his  own  thoughts,  my  royal  brother,"  re- 
joined Edward  Bruce,  as  the  king  courteously  quitted  tii& 
chamber ;  "  thine  are  perchance  those  of  a  forgiving, 
mine  of  an  avenging  warrior.  There  was  never  yet  a 
Comyn  who  was  not  enemy  to  the  Bruce,  whose  blood 
showed  not  the  same  black  poisonous  stream,  however 
mingled  with  a  purer — and  root  and  branch  I'll  sweep  them 
from  the  earth." 

He  clenched  his  hand  threateningly,  and  the  dark  scowl 
of  vengeance  gathered  on  his  brow.  There  were  man^  to 
join  him  in  hatred  of  this  race,  in  vowing  their  extermina- 
tion. Others  speculated  a  little  longer  on  the  real  situation 
and  politics  of  the  young  heir  of  Buchan,  and  others  a^ain 
eagerlv  returned  to  the  exciting  thoughts  of  an  expedition 
into  England,  and  so  the  assembly  dispersed. 

It  was  very  late  before  Sir  Amiot  had  concluded  some 
mihtary  arrangements  with  his  colleagues,  and  found  him- 
self quietly  at  his  quarters.  His  couch  was  ready,  his  page 
in  attendance,  but  there  seemed  no  inclination  on  his  part 
to  avail  himself  of  theee  comforts ;  he  flung  himself  down 
on  the  flrst  seat  that  presented  itself,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  Malcolm  looked  at  him  with  great  surprise 
and  some  alarm  ;  at  length,  "  To  England,  my  noble  master ; 
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think,  at  len^h  we  march  to  England,"  he  raid,  half  hesita- 
tingly, half  joyously.  ''And  the  Jjady  Agnes  goes  with  us, 
to  make  our  tnumph  the  m^e  complete." 

"Triumph,  what  triumph?"  demanded  his  master,  sadr 
denly  lookmg  up,  but  speaking  in  a  tone  so  hollow,  it  pre- 
sented a  strange  contrast  to  the  page's  joy. 

"  Nay,  now,  my  lord,  something  must  in  truth  haye  gone 
wrong  for  you  to  ask  me  this.  Will  it  be  no  triumph  whea 
her  freedom  is  won,  no  triumph  when  this  disguise  may  be 
cast  off,  and  you  stand  forth  your  own  noble  self  T 

"  MaJcolm,  Malcolm,  cease,  in  mercy !"  passionately 
escaped  Sir  Amiot,  and  he  strode  up  and  down  the  room  aa 
one  wrung  almost  to  frenzy.  ''I,  too,  once  believed  this 
would  be  a  triumph,  a  glorious  triumph ;  but  now,  now  let 
me  but  gain  her  freedom,  and  lie  down  and  die !" 

"My  lord — Sir  Amiot !"  exclaimed  the  page,  and  he  gently 
took  his  master's  burning  hand.  "  Oh,  you  are  ill,  you  must 
be,  or  you  would  not  speak  thus — ^gain  her  freedom  and  die  f 
How  would  she  bear  this,  she  to  whom  thou  art  all   in 

all  r 

"  She  believes  me  dead ;  why  undeceive  her  ?"  he  an- 
swered, though  he  was  evidently  softened,  for  he  sunk  back 
into  his  seat,  and  the  hand  his  page  held  trembled  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  why  undeceive  her,  when  it  will  be  but  to  see  me 
scorned  and  shunned  as  a  traitor,  leagued  with  traitors? 
'ITiey  have  told  me  this,  their  own  lips  have  sworn,  root  and 
branch,  to  exterminate  the  traitor  line,  and  why,  why  should 
I  escape  ?  No,  no,  better  die  than  bear  this — she,  she  shaU 
live  to  be  happy.  They  have  told  her  I  am  dead,  and  she 
has  mourned  for  me  as  dead — she  will  now  weep  no  more." 

"But  if  they  have  told  her  the  lie  that  rumour  hath 
conveyed  even  here,  the  black,  slanderous  lie  ?" 

"  Malcolm,  she'll  not  believe  it — no  ;  did  an  an^el  swear 
it.  No,  she  would  not  wron^  me  thus  !"  exclaimed  Sir 
Amiot,  again  starting  up.  *'  She  would  believe  me  dead, 
but  not  that  black  he ;  not  that  even  force  hath  made  me 
villain.     No,  no,  she'll  not  believe  it !" 

"  She  would  not,  would  not,  my  noble  master — ^in  truth, 
she  would  not ;  and  trust  me,  none  else  will,  when  she  pro- 
claims thee  hers.  When  men  remember  years  of  fidelity,  of 
courage  tried  in  many  a  well-fought  field,  will  they  dare 
repeat  these  slanders  ?     No,  no,  they  judge   thus  because 
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tliey  know  noogfat  of  him  whom  they  condemn.  Gain  but 
her  freedom,  and  shov  thyself  the  noble  being  that  thon 
art,  that  thon  kast  ever  been." 

"  I  would  I  had  thy  hopeful  heart,  my  faithful  Malcolm," 
replied  hia  master,  pausing  in  his  hasty  walk,  and  laying  Ins 
h^id  caressingly  on  his  yonng  follower's  shoolders ;  "  but 
hadst  ^on  heurd  all  that  I  have,  thou,  too,  wooldsc  feel  that 


scarce  could  be.     Well,  well,   let  it  be ;  my  path  lies  co- 
ward, my  vow  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  till  it  is,  my  I 
must  not  fail  me,  even  toongh  'tis  cruslied  and  bruised  1" 


"Do  not  Bpeak  so,  my  lord,  think,  only  think  we  marob 
to  that  land,  to  that  very  city  where  the  foe  holds  ber  pri- 
soner; her  freedom  must  be,  shall  be  gained." 

Sir  Amiot  shook  his  head.  "We  have  marched  to  that 
city  before,  my  good  boy,  and  marched  from  it  and  left  her 
there ;  and  hope  was  stronger  then  than  it  is  now.  Mal- 
colm, my  BOol  IS  deadened,  hope  hath  no  voice  within." 

"  It  is  aiient,  that  reality  may  be  more  joyous  yet :  oh,  tmat 
me,  thy  vow  shall  soon  be  accomplished,  thy  name  be  known, 
honoured,  shouted  aloud  aa  the  friend,  not  the  foe  of  the 
Bruce,  and  then,"  he  looked  archly  in  Sur  Amiot'a  feco,  "the 
Lady  Isoline,  my  lord — " 

"Will  be  the  bride  of  Douglas,"  and  Sir  Amiot's  voice 
grew  stem  with  emotion.  "Malcolm,  speak  not  of  her. 
King  Robert  gives  his  niece  to  Douglas,  and  she  will  be  his 
bride." 

"DoDKlae — ^the  bride  of  Douglas,"  and  the  boy  laughed 
long  ana  Ughtly,  though  not  disrespectfully ;  "an  that  is  all 
dion  fearest,  good  my  lord,  shako  off  the  &ncy  as  thou 
wouldst  the  nightmare  of  thy  sleep.  The  bride  of  Douglas, 
that  Lady  Isoline  will  never  be !" 

"And  wherefcve  not)"  demanded  Sir  Amiot,  roused,  de- 
spite of  himself? 

"Simply  becanse  Lady  Isoline  will  never  marry,  even  to 
please  King  Robert,  the  man  she  loves  not." 

"  And  how  knowest  thou  that  she  loves  not  Douglas  V 

"How?  never  mind,  my  lord,  but  trust  my  eyea  better 
than  thine  own.  And  now  sorely,  your  lordship  will  to  rest ; 
alr^y  I  see  the  first  gleam  of  morning." 

Sir  Amiot  followed  nis  advice,  soothed  and  roused  frttm  his 
despondency,  even  to  his  own  wonderment,  by  his  page's  eager 
irords.    It  is  strange  how  bri^itly  and  beautifally  uafe  will 
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retam  to  the  human  breast,  even  after  she  has  seemed  crushed 
and  for  ever.  The  knight  would  in  truth  haye  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  define  wherefore  his  feelings  had  undergone  so  com- 
Elete  a  change  in  so  short  an  interval;  why  the  buoTant 
opefalness  of  the  young  Malcolm  should  so  extend  itseu  to 
him,  when  in  truth  it  had  but  words,  glowing  words,  no 
foundation  on  which  to  rest.  Still  he  was  young,  thoo^ 
his  peculiar  situation  had  given  him  the  sadness  and  expe- 
rience of  age,  and  Nature  will  sometimes  speak  when  ner 
voice  has  appeared  hushed ;  and  she  spoke  now,  when  Hope 
re-lit  her  torch — ^for  it  is  youth,  elastic  springing  youth,  and 
youth  alone  to  whom  Hope  is  a  guardian  angd,  a  reviving 
spirit,  unknown  to  maturer  years.  The  deep  wound  the 
nobles  so  unconsciously  had  inflicted  had  tumea  his  thoughts 
from  other  painful  subjects,  and  the  soothing  of  the  first 
seemed  to  shed  balm  upon  the  last,  though,  alas !  only  for 
that  one  night;  the  next  morning  showing  him  Dondas 
ever  at  the  Lady  Isoline's  bridle-rein  but  too  vividly  recalled' 
the  words  of  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  and  dashed  his  returning 
spirit  with  deeper  gloom. 

'*  Does  the  Lady  IsoUne  know  whose  liberty  you  seek,  my 
lord  T  the  page  asked  him,  carelessly,  on  one  of  their  daily 
marches  southward. 

"How  can  vou  ask?  of  course,  no.  My  vow  forbids^ 
for  if  I  breathe  her  name,  I  tell  my  own,"  was  the  reply. 
To  which  the  page  rejoined — 

"  Would  that  she  did,  my  lord,  for  she  is  proud,  and  if  she 
thinks—" 

''  Thinks  what  V*  demanded  his  master,  but  the  page  had 
spurred  off"  to  finish  his  soliloquy  elsewhere. 

The  movements  of  King  Robert's  army  were,  as  usual, 
rapid  and  successful.  Pounng  down  on  the  north  of  England 
from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  country  soon  displayed  the  marks 
of  his  progress.  Houses,  castles,  villages  fell  before  the 
sweeping  arms  of  the  avengers,  for  so  the  soldiers  now 
looked  upon  themselves,  and  gloried  in  the  title. 

Divided  into  two  stout  bands,  the  first,  under  command  of 
the  renowned  Douglas  and  Randolph,  made  such  rapid  and 
triumphant  way,  that  the  second  band,  following  more  lei- 
surely, appeared  more  like  the  quiet  progress  of  a  conqueror 
through  an  humbled  soil,  than  the  rear-guard  of  an  ad- 
vancing foe.    In  this  band  was  the  king,  and  with  him  hia 
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niece,  the  Lady  Isoline,  whose  high  spirit  gloried  in  the 
bdtunphs  th&t  she  witnessed,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
peiaoQal  thought  of  danger.  Hei  safety,  however,  was  but 
Qttle  endangered,  for  the  English  made  no  reastance,  flying 
before  the  advancing  armies,  as  if  all  dream  of  strife  and  war 
with  such  a  fi»  were  worse  than  futile.  But  Isoline  was  still 
a  woman,  though  a  daring  one,  and  many  a  time  did  her  be- 
nevolence, her  tender  thought,  for  the  sorrowing  and  injnied, 
soften  the  horrors  of  their  fate,  and  bind  them  in  chains  of 
amil?  and  kindness  to  their  conijucrors,  inclining  them  of 
their  own  accord  to  terms  of  peace  and  friendship.  She 
faoviend,  like  a  ministering  angel,  amidst  the  iron  warriors 
composing  her  ancle's  troope,  excited  and  exciting,  giving 
vent  to  all  the  natural  resolution  of  her  character;  looking 
on  the  skilful  manceuvre,  the  sagacious  march  with  an  eye, 
clear,  intelligent,  aa  any  of  those  whose  trade  waa  war;  a 
mind  pleaeed  and  interested,  yet  never  losing  one  atom  of 
the  doiicacy,  the  refinement,  the  dignity,  the  gentieness  of 
her  sex,  never  intruding  a  remark  which  might  be  deemed 
unwomanly.  She  was  in  truth  a  lovely  specimen  of  woman 
in  the  chivalric  era;  one  uniting  in  herself  ever^  quality 
that  could  fascinate  a  soldier  either  in  the  battle-field  or 
tented  bower,  and  hold  him  there  a  willing  prisoner  to  her 
power.  Few,  indeed,  who  gazed  on  her,  imagined  how  larce 
a  share  of  woman's  peculiar  feelings  lay  shrined  in  that  little 
heart;  that  even  now,  while  every  word  breathed  ene^y, 
every  glance  spoke  fire,  or  sofbened  into  sympathy  with  idl 
who  needed  it,  there  were  thoughts  and  pains  within, 
which  perchance  had  bowed  some  others  of  her  sex  even 
to  the  earth,  or  wrapped  them  up  in  selfish  musing  and  ua- 
qniet  gloom.  K  any  dream  of  a  mood  too  masculine  en- 
tered an  observer's  soul,  he  had  but  to  look  on  her  with  the 
afflicted  Agnes,  to  mark  how  soothingly  and  fondly  she 
wonld  forget  all  else  to  tend  and  to  caress  her,  and  the 
dream  would  vanish  quicker  than  it  came. 

There  was  a  chu^^e  too  in  the  temperament  of  Agnes, 
which  this  expedition  had  made  perceptible.  The  wild, 
wajrward  fancies  of  childhood  which  had  characterized  her 
wanderings  in  Scotland  now  gave  way  much  more  often  to 
a  loftier  mood;* a  spirit  sometimes  approaching  inspiration, 
stnnetimes  so  nearly  resembling  perfect  sanity,  that  it  would 
lonse  eager  hopes  in  the  breast  of  both  b^  sovereign  md 
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laoline,  aye,  and  in  another,  too,  who  lored  her 
essed  how  deariy ;  hut  his  hopes  were  minted  with 
or  every  time  she  appeared  more  than  usoally  coii8cioii% 
less  engrossed  with  inwEffd  £Bmcies,  Sir  Amiot  seemed  intai- 
tively  to  perceive  the  frame  grew  weaker  and  more  fim- 
gile ;  and  while  he  longed,  he  dreaded  to  behold  retiuii  of 
mincL 

Occupjring  a  high  station  near  the  person  of  his  king.  Sir 
Amiot's  opportunities  of  associating  with  laoline  were  move 
frequent  man  satisfactory.  She  did  not  avoid,  but  die  did 
not  invite  his  attention  and  devotion  as  she  had  at  first ;  and 
he,  believing  there  was  more  truth  in  Lord  Edward's  wovda 
conceming  her  love  for  Douglas  than  he  chose  to  own  even 
to  himself,  and  feeling  too  that  he  could  have  no  daim  upon 
her,  that  even  if  her  heart  were  disengaged,  how  might  ne^ 
a  nameless  adventurer  wrapt  in  mystery,  hope  for  a  place 
within  it? — ^he,  too,  kept  aloof,  seeking,  how  vainly  may  be 
imagined,  to  keep  his  heart  and  thoughts  fixed  on  the  object 
he  once  hoped  would  alone  engross  them — the  liberation, 
the  happiness  of  one  who,  until  he  beheld  Isoline,  bad 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  his  love.  Through  lingering 
years  he  had  struggled  on  for  Scotland,  yet  coupled  with  his 
soul's  desire  for  her  freedom  was  a  yet  dearer  obiect,  his 
daily  thought,  his  nightly  dream ;  when  the  darkness  of 
despondency  gathered  thickly  around  him  on  the  battle- 
field, that  object  sustained  him  still ;  and  though  perchance 
he  cared  but  little  for  his  life,  that  life  was  not  his  own,  he 
had  vowed  it  unto  her,  and  that  vow  should  be  frilfilled. 
He  looked  to  but  one  spot  in  the  future — ^her  liberation: 
the  rest  was  all  a  blank,  to  be  filled  up  he  knew  not,  caiea 
not  how.  Though  not  always  had  he  thought  thus,  thoe 
had  been  a  time  when  young  ambition  looked  to  that 
liberation  as  but  the  sunrise  of  glory,  as  the  opening 
of  a  long  vista  of  radiant  gladness,  in  which  frame,  love, 
honour,  all  had  had  glecsome  resting ;  but  years  had  stolen 
on  that  boyhood's  dream,  with  all  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  and  though  that  object  was  still  the  life,  the  pivot 
of  his  being,  his  visioned  future  now  ever  ended  with  its 
attainment. 

King  Robert  gained  his  daring  purpose.  The  ancient 
city  of  Chester  was  not  only  reachea,  but,  as  if  in  reckless 
challenge  of  the  English  power,  but  a  few  weeks  he  en-* 
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'Caraped  there,  Teceiving  deputations  from  the  foTu  noTthem 
counties  entreating  peace,  and,  following  the  example  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  whose  capital  city  haa  been 
stonned  in  one  night,  offered  the  sum  of  two  thousand  marks 
for  redemption  from  further  attack,  and  solemnly  entering 
into  an  engagement  with  the  Bruce,  which  granted  him 
the  privil^e  of  maiching  through  their  tsrritones  whenerer 
he  wished  to  make  war  on  England.  This  was  too  eligible 
an  offer  to  be  lefnaed.  The  king  accepted  it,  far  more  as  a 
tadt  acknowledgement  of  his  power,  than  with  any  present 
idea  of  availing  himself  of  it  |  and,  in  consequence,  when 
be  had  given  nis  army  sufficient  rest,  retraced  hia  steps 
ncarthward.  with  as  little  molestation  as  if  he  had  been 
making  a  progress  through  his  own  kingdom.  Encamping 
agun  at  Hartlepool,  be  thence  dispatched  Doug^  with  naif 
his  army  to  Carlisle,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  that  city  to 
obedience,  determining  himself  to  attempt  that  of  Berwick, 
which  etill  resisted  the  Scottish  arms.  For  this  purpose  he 
<lid  not  remain  very  long  at  Hartlepool,  but  departed,  taking 
with  liiT"  most  of  his  army,  leaving  only  a  small  but  steady 
troop,  under  command  of  Sir  Amiot,  to  follow  more  leisnreljy 
with  Isoline  and  Agnes,  whom  he  left  under  that  knight  s 
^special  care. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day's  march  from 
Hartlepool  that  Sir  Amiot  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
riding  abreast  with  the  Lady  IsoUne,  at  such  a  distance 
from  liis  soldiers,  who  were  surrounding  the  litter  of  Agnes, 
1^  f^sT  wen  comparatively  alone.  It  was  perh^e  strange 
this  had  not  occurred  before,  for  the  lady  had  certunly 
not  ai^wared  to  avoid  him,  but  it  bo  happnied  that  a  group 
■of  yonng  offioras  had  generally  ioinea  Sir  Amiot  and  his 
churge  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade.  This  evening,  how- 
«ver,  Lady  Isoline  had  expressed  a  wish  to  explore  a  wild 
{notnreeqne  path,  leading  down  from  the  main  road.  Sir 
Amiot  bad  accon^nnied  her,  and  on  returning  to  the  line  of 
march,  about  s  mile  foither,  they  found  themselves  much 
ahead  of  their  followers. 

"  And  amidst  all  the  castles,  convents,  towns,  and  cities 
that  have  acknowledged  King  Robert's  power,  can  it  be 
yoor  object  is  still  unattained,  air  knight,  or  have  you  wearied 
of  the  nop^  and  wait  tiU  chance  effect  it  1"  Isoline  inquired, 
■after  Mbe  c<mvenatu)n  had  eoatiiuud  for  some  time  in  an 
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animated  strain  on  King  Robert's  triumphant  progieBB^  and 
other  chivalric  topics. 

"Wearied  of  my  hope?  no  lady,  I  had  wearied  of  my 
life  sooner/'  was  his  somewhat  mournful  answer.  **  li  la 
indeed  ever  fading,  but  can  never  wholly  depart  I  did 
look  to  this  exp^ition  to  bring  it  nearer;  tnat  in  some 
castle  in  our  way  I  might  find  the  captive  whom  I  seek.  I 
hoped  Edward's  policy  had  not  retained  her  so  many  yeais 
in  the  weary  durance  in  which  his  father's  tyranny  had 

E laced  her;  but  if  she  be  still  there — ^which  now  I  say 
eaven  grant  she  be— I  still  hope,  for  Berwick  is  our  dea* 
tination. ' 

'*  Berwick !  Have  you  certain  intelligence,  then,  the  cap- 
tive you  seek  is  there?  Think  you  not  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, an  she  be  of  the  rank  and  power  you  describe,  she 
shares  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  her 
train?" 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  the  knight,  musingly ;  "  ^rchanoe 
it  is,  and  yet  Edward  must  indeed  be  contrary  to  his  father, 
an  he  grant  her  such  honourable  keeping.  I  speak  in  seeming 
mystery,  lady ;  would,  would  it  were  not  so,  that  in  thy  kindly 
ear  I  might  pour  forth  a  tale  which,  simple  as  in  reality  it  is, 
mystery  hath  turned  to  marvel." 

"  I  would  there  were  no  mystery,  for  thine  own  sake,  sir 
knight,"  replied  the  lady  kindly.  **  Trust  me,  thou  hast  mine 
earnest  wisiies  for  its  si)eedy  dissolution." 

"  And  blessing  on  thee,  lady,  for  that  kind  tone  !"  answered 
Sir  Amiot,  passionately.  "Oh,  lady,  I  deemed  my  vow  of 
easy  keening,  that  I  should  scarce  wish  more  than  liberty  to 
fight  under  King  Robert's  banners,  and  thus  obtain  its  fulfil- 
ment ;  but  since  I  have  known  thee,  oh,  my  heart  haUi 
throbbed  and  burned  to  cast  aside  this  shrouding  guise  and 
tell  thee  I  am  free ;  that,  spite  of  poverty,  of  a  name,  that 
when  spoken  may  perchance  fling  down  an  eternal  barrier 
between  its  bearer  and  the  Brucc--despite  of  these,  I  am  free, 
unshackled — ^free  to  offer  unto  thee  the  lowly  homage  thy 
nobleness  demands — ^free  to,  to — " 

"  Nay,  sir  knight,  I  pray  thee  a  truce  to  chivalry,"  said 
Isoline,  at  the  same  moment  causing  her  palfrey  to  spring 
forward,  to  enable  her  to  control  a  sudden  emotion,  she  knew 
not  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  ;  **  I  wish  com^anionfihip, 
not  homage  now,  Sir  Amiot,  and  to  a  graver  subject — ^what 
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thinkest  thon  of  the  Lady  Agnea  1  the  change  in  her  can 
scarce  have  passed  thee  unobserved  1" 

"  It  has  not,  lady ;  I  see  it  with  joy  yet  trembling,  for  I  few 
me  the  frame  will  scarce  have  strength  to  enstMn  the  sudden 
wdght  of  mind  restored." 

"  Thinkest  thou  so,  indeed  ?  alas !  how  may  we  then  desire 
ite  return.  Her  innocence,  her  childlike  purity  so  endear  her, 
tJiat  I  cannot  think  of  losing  her  without  a  pang,  though  by 
herself  death  would  be  hailed  with  joy," 

"  Death— oh,  speak  it  not ;  she  must  not,  she  shall  not 
die  yet  1"  fell  from  Sir  Amiot's  lips,  in  tones  that  at  once 
deadened  the  sudden  elasticity  with  which  a  moment  before 
Isoline'a  spirit  had  leaped  up.  "She  is  a  being  so  beautiful, 
so  loveable  in  her  affliction — oh  !  who  is  there  can  look  on  her 
and  not  love  ?  and  to  me — oh,  what  ia  she  not  to  me  !'* 

He  paused  abruptly,  conscious  how  contradictory  and 
strange  his  words  must  seem  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  they  were 
spoken,  though  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  them. 
He  glanced  on  the  face  of  Isohne,  a  grave  inquiring  look 
had  usurped  the  place  of  the  playfulness  resting  there  I^ore ; 
he  felt  its  expression  one  almost  of  contempt,  and  his  spirit 
absolutely  writhed  beneath  that  self-inflicted  pang.  At  that 
moment,  perhaps  fortunately  for  both,  as  neitner  seemed  in- 
clined to  renew  the  conversation,  an  officer  spurred  on  from 
the  troop. 

"There  is  mischief  afoot.  Sir  Amiot!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Gave  not  King  Robert  positive  ordeis  that  neither  cil^, 
castle,  nor  convent  should  ne  injured  or  even  threatened  m 
this  northward  march  T' 

"He  did;  who  has  dated  disobey?"  and  Sir  Amiot  was 
once  again  the  steady  soldier,  his  whole  attention  given  to 
his  charge. 

"  I  scarcely  know,  save  that  some  of  our  men  have  observed 
a  band  of  maraudinj^  borderers  hovering  about  these  districts, 
and  overheard  some  intimation  of  an  attack  on  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  lying  somewhere  in  this 
direction.  There  is  smoke  rising  yonder,  and  methonght 
sounds  as  of  attack  and  wailing  were  borne  towards  us  on  the 
wind.     Will  it  please  you  I  should  ride  forwwd  t' 

"  Halt  a  moment,  Fitz-Emest ;  my  authority  perchance 
will  be  needed.  Will  it  pleaae  you,  lad^,  to  accept  the 
«8CQrt  of  Sir  Bonald  St  Oair,  and  permit  my  riding  &»*' 
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ward?  it  were  scarce  safe  for  ^ou  to  encoanter  this  wild 
band,  checked  as  they  will  be  in  their  pillage,  and  3fet  I 
must  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  commanda'* 
The  lady  calmly  signified  her  assent,  and  Sir  Amiot,  hastily 
informing  his  colleamie  of  his  intention,  and  entreating  him 
to  bring  his'  fair  charge  leisurely  forward  to  their  niffht 
quarters,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  convent^  divided 
his  band,  and  gsJloped  forward  with  a  hundred  men.  It 
was  rapidly  approaching  dusk,  but  some  faint  sounds  id 
tumult  proved  an  unerring  guide,  until  smoke  and  flames 
marked  the  site  of  the  village  round  the  convent^  which 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  sod- 
deuness  of  Sir  Amiot's  appearance,  the  strength  and 
skill  with  which  his  strong-armed  band  bore  down  on  the 
border  plunderers,  speedily  forced  them  to  give  way,  and 
compell^  them  at  the  sword's  point  to  aclmowledge  and 

E've  instant  obedience  to  the  written  mandate  of  the  king. 
saving  fifty  of  his  men  to  endeavour  to  quench  the  flames 
and  keep  the  peace,  Sir  Amiot  rushed  up  the  steep,  informed 
by  his  prisoners  below,  that  their  strongest  band  was  there 
employed  in  the  sacking  of  the  convent.  The  oaken  doors 
of  the  church  had  been  broken  down,  aud  already  was  there 
a  rude  band  employed  in  tearing  the  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments from  the  snrines,  with  oaths  and  horrid  laughter 
desecrating  that  solemn  edifice,  accustomed  only  to  the 
voice  of  prayer.  A  moment  sufiiced  for  Sir  Amiot  to  notice 
this,  and  also  that,  grouped  in  various  attitudes,  stood,  knelt, 
and  crouched  the  holy  sisters  around  the  altar,  the  abbess  and 
one  or  two  others  alone  standing  erect  in  lofty  and  undaunted 
composure ;  the  former  boldly  aadressing  the  rude  plunderers 
and  commanding  them  to  desist,  or  dread  the  thunders  of  the 
Church. 

''  Hold  3rour  reverend  tongue,  good  mother  of  wisdom,  and 
let  ns  to  our  work.  We  never  molest  unleas  we  are  molested, 
so  best  let  us  work  in  peace." 

^'^In  peace,  sacrilegious  villains,  aye,  in  such  peace  as 
King  Bobert  grants  to  all  such  thieves !"  was  the  fierce  and 
unexpected  answer  received,  as,  some  on  horseback,  some 
on  foot,  their  iron  heels  clattering  fearfully  on  the  stone 

Eavement,  Sir  Amiot's  loyal  band  rushed  in.    There  was  a 
rief,  shup  struggle;  but  taken  by  suiprise,  conscious  of 
their  liabihty  to  me  severity  of  King  Bobert's  law,  most  of 
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the  ploDderera  fled  in  confiisioii,  glad  enough  to  escape 
the  swords  of  their  conntrymen,  or,  what  wae  perhaps 
worse  to  them,  captivity.  Some  fled  to  the  monntains,  others 
to  the  village,  and  there  shared  the  fate  of  their  companions ; 
bnt  in  a  verv  brief  interval  all  trace  of  their  pntpose  was 
bst,  save  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  hamlet,  the  disordered 
state  of  the  church,  maoy  of  whose  beautiful  images  lay 
shivered  on  the  floor,  and  the  still  liuKering  terror  of  the 
Duns,  which  neither  the  example  nor  the  expostulations  (^ 
die  abbess  could  in  any  degree  assuage. 

"Away,  Sir  Thomas  Keith;  take  some  of  the  men,  and 
search  we^  round  the  convent.  I  fear  me,  those  irreverend 
ruffiana  will  elude  us  yet,  and  do  some  further  mischief. 
Place  a  strict  watch  f^ound,  and  do  jrou,  Walter,  draw  off 
the  remaining  men;  we  do  bnt  t«miy  these  holy  ladies. 
I  fear  me  ye  have  snffered  much,  reverend  mother,"  con- 
tinued the  young  knight,  turning  with  respectful  courtesy 
towards  the  altar,  and  doffing  his  helmet ;  "  I  pray  yon  lay 
no  blame  to  the  score  of  good  King  Robert ;  this  outrage  ui 
against  his  express  commands,  and  wUl  diaw  down  his  just 
vengeance  on  its  perpetrators," 

"Kay,  we  ask  not  vengeance,"  replied  the  venerable 
abbess;  "it  is  enough  your  courage,  young  man,  and  that 
of  your  companions,  under  Him,  whose  instruments  you  are, 
has  saved  us  from  this  evil ;  we  have  suffered  merely  the 
effects  of  terror,  which  will  speedily  be  calmed.  Retire, 
my  daughters,  each  one  to  her  cell,  and  pour  forth  vour 
seveial  nianksgivings,  till  the  church  be  once  more  ready  to 
receive  our  general  pruse ;  surely  we  need  it,  for  the  mert^ 
baa  been  signaL  Sister,  you  are  ill,  overcome,"  she  added, 
hastily,  as  a  deep,  heavy  sigh,  almmt  a  sob,  was  heard  to 
escape  &om  a  ttdl,  diniifiM-looking  female,  closely  veiled, 
and  dressed  in  the  black,  shrouding  robes  of  those  inmates 
of  the  convent  who  were  under  its  rules  and  discipUne, 
thong^  &om  some  unknown  cause,  had  not  taken  the 
vows.  The  church  was  almost  all  in  gloom,  but  the  lamps 
burning  on  the  altar  gave  the  knight  a  full  view  of  this 
dironded  figure,  on  whom  his  eyes  had  unconsciously  been 
fixed,  even  while  the  ahben  s;^ke.  Perceiving  that  her 
asitidion,  fix>m  whatever  cause  it  sprung,  rather  increased 
t&n  diminished,  compeUina  her  to  seek  the  support  of  a 
aealt,  Six  Amiot,  with  the  lisdly  feeliiig  peoaUarly  natnral 
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to  him,  flew  to  seek  some  water,  and  then  it  was  the 
stranger  raised  her  head,  and  finding  herself  ahnost  alone 
with  the  abbess,  murmured  in  tones  that,  though  low,  were 
absolutely  thrilling  in  their  richness — 

"The  voice  of  my  country,  and  in  such  sweet  tones! 
oh,  holv  mother,  thy  calm  and  gentle  heart  cannot  know 
what  they  are  to  me — and  the  glance  of  that  dark  OTe, 
though  I  could  see  no  otiier  feature,  oh,  what  could  it  be^ 
to  bring  back  memory  so  vividly,  till  the  dead  seemed  to 
rise  again  and  live?  rity  me,  pray  for  me,  holy  mother ;  I 
knew  not  how  weak  my  brain  had  grown." 

''Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast  borne  so  much,  no 
marvel  that  even  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  voice  of  thy 
country  should  unnerve  thee  now.  Imprisoned  so  cruelly, 
imprisoned  for  so  many  years,  tortured  m  mind  through  so 
many  causes,  oh,  I  am  not  so  withered  in  brain  and  sense- 
less in  heart  as  not  to  feel  how  much  need  thou  hast  for 
our  prayers;  but  our  God  is  merciful,  my  sister,  trust  in 
HunstiU." 

The  lady  bowed  her  head  in  resignation,  and  Sir  Amiot 
returning  at  that  instant,  she  accepted  the  courteously- 
offered  draught  with  a  silent  but  expressive  gesture  of 
thanks,  then  rising,  took  the  arm  of  one  of  the  nuns,  and 
slowly  departed,  leaving  Sir  Amiot  with  his  eyes  still 
riveted  upon  her,  he  knew  not  wherefore.  He  was  aroused 
by  the  aboess  again  addressing  him. 

''We  would  fain  offer  vou  something  more  substantial 
than  mere  thanks,  youn^  knight,"  she  said.  "I  fear  those 
ravsf  ers  have  done  sad  havoc  among  our  poor  people,  yet 
perchance  there  are  still  farmers  enow  to  give  your  com- 
paiiions  good  fare  and  lodging  at  our  sole  charge.  We 
grieve  that  the  rules  of  our  order  prevent  our  offering 
yourself  and  your  brother  knights  the  hospitality  that  in- 
clination prompts ;  but  a  few  yards  below  there,  to  the  east 
of  our  convent  gates,  is  a  small  fraternity  of  monks,  who 
will  gladly  give  ye  all  ye  need" 

Sir  Amiot  fi:ankly  accepted  the  hospitality  so  offered, 
adding,  that  he  would  draw  on  her  kindness  yet  more  by 
beseeching  a  lodging  in  the  convent  for  the  ladies  of  whom 
he  had  the  charge,  as  their  residence  elsewhere  miffht  almost 
be  considered  unsafe,  from  the  borderers  who  had  fled,  and 
who  were  perhaps  l^ely  to  attempt  some  annoyance  firom 
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their  having  been  so  thwarted  in  thur  intended  ontnge. 
The  abbess  expressed  pleasure  in  havina  it  in  her  power  to 
afford  tUs  protection,  and  the  knight  departed  to  despatch 
a  speedy  messenger  to  Sir  Bonald  St  Clair,  telling  him  all 
that  had  chanced,  and  desiring  him  to  conduct  hia  fair 
charge  without  delay  to  the  convent,  which,  only  five  miles 
from  their  intended  qoarters,  presented  a  secnre  and  com- 
fortable asylum,  well  worth  the  additional  fatigue.  The 
tank  and  name  of  the  Lady  Isoline,  and  also  all  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  imparted  concerning  the  pecoliar 
situation  of  the  Lady  Agnes  Bruce — ^for  she  now  only  bore 
her  husband's  name — were  told  to  the  abbess,  and  Sit  Amiot 
sending  fonrard  his  brothers-in-arms  to  the  small  monastery 
pointed  out,  himself  mounted  hia  horse  and  rode  back  to 
meet  his  cliarge. 

"  Is  my  sister  well  enough  to  join  us  in  the  refectory,  or 
will  she  take  het  meal  alone  ?"  inquired  the  abbess,  entering 
the  chamber  of  the  lady  before  mentioned,  the  effects  of  whose 
emotion  had  prevented  her  joining  the  asteis  in  the  general 
thanksgiving  which  had  b^n  offered  up  directly  after  Sit 
Amiot's  departure. 

"  Nay,  mdulge  not  my  weakness  by  the  offer,  holy 
mother, '  was  the  reply,  with  a  calm,  quiet  smile ;  "  your 
wholesome  rules  most  not  be  infringed  oy  me,  who  am  in 
truth  but  your  prisoner." 

"Say  rather  onr  esteemed  and  honoured  gaeet,  deB[»te 
the  fearful  fends  between  out  several  countnes,"  answered 
the  abbess,  gently.  "We  have  taken  little  interest  in  this 
unhappy  war,  save  to  pray  God  to  direct  and  bless  the 
right,  whichever  ade  it  oe ;  but  for  thee,  my  daughter,  we 
can  feel  mucL  We  have  guests,  Scottish  guests,  tms  night,  • 
and  therefore  I  would  &in  spare  thee  further  pain ;  an  taoa! 
canst  look  on  them  and  speak  with  them  without  emotion, 
be  it  so ;  but  an  thou  fearest  the  trial,  remain  here,  witji  my 
blessing  on  thee  stilL" 

"I  snow  not  now  how  far  I  may  trust  myself,  holy 
mother,"  rephed  the  stranger;  "once  I  knew  not  the  veiy 
name  of  weakness,  and  oonM  ever  exercise  controL  But  t«il 
me,  who  may  be  the  Scottish  guests?  I  may  perchance 
know  them  too  well  for  compoeuie  in  their  presence,  and. 
then  I  had  best  be  absent." 

"King  Robert's  niece,  the  La%  laoline  Campbell,  wHh 
ao  a 
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her  poor  afflicted  friend  the  Lady  Agnes  BmcCy  and  some 
three  or  four  attendants." 

"Lady  Agnes  Bruce!  Who,  what  is  she?  I  remember 
no  sach  name/'  the  lady  said,  somewhat  abruptly,  starting 
up  as  she  spoke. 

"The  widow,  Sir  Amiot  tells,  of  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  Bruce,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Nigel,  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  in  this  bloody  war.  Sancta  Maria !  my  sister, 
what  have  I  said  ?" 

She  might  well  ask,  for  the  stranger  had  fallen  back  in 
her  chair,  so  utterly  prostrated  by  sudden  emotion,  as  with 
difficulty  to  retain  her  senses,  and  recall  them  sufficiently 
for  speech. 

"  And  knowest  thou  who  she  was  ere  she  became  the  wife 
of  Ni^el?"  she  asked,  in  a  low,  gasping  tone,  laying  her 
trembhng  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  abb^.  "  No ;  the  kni^t 
did  not  tell  thee,  then  I  will.  The  wife  of  the  noble  Nigel 
was  the  Lady  Agnes  Comyn,  daughter,  sole  daughter  <^ 
Isabella  of  Buchan — the  wretched,  lonely  Isabella." 

"  Alas !  alas !  my  dauditer,  if  it  be  so,  how  mayest  thou 
bear  to  hear  of  her  amiction?*  responded  the  venerable 
abbess,  flinging  her  aged  arms  round  the  bowed  and  droop- 
ing form,  with  an  emotion  little  in  accordance  with  her 
passionless  features  and  sacred  function. 

"  Affliction — ^what  affliction  ?    In  mercy,  tell  me !" 

Briefly  and  carefully  as  she  could  the  abbess  narrated  all 
she  had  heard  from  the  knight.  For  awhile,  the  stranger 
listened  with  that  fearful  calm  of  feature  betrajdng  intense 
mental  suffering,  but  gradually  it  softened,  and  tears  fell 
&st  and  unrestrainedly,  and  partially  relieved  her. 

"  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  learning  even  this,  for  having 
the  agonized  hopes  and  doubts  of  weary  years  solved  even 
thus,'  she  said,  "and  I  will  after  a  brief  while;  bat  to 
think  on  that  mind  overthrown — that  lovely,  that  angelic 
mind;  to  picture  suffering  such  as  hers,  and  apart  fix>m  a 
mother's  love.  Oh,  holy  mother,  'tis  a  bitter  pang,  and  it 
must  have  way ;  but  can  I  not  see  her,  look  on  her  V  she  con- 
tinued, clasping  her  hands  in  sudden  hope,  then  <bx)pping 
them  despairingly.  "  Alas !  we  have  both  forgotten  the  con* 
dition  on  which  I  am  here.  What  have  I  pledged  myself  to 
Edward  ?  tell  me,  oh  tell  me,  for  my  brain  refuses  thought  !** 

'*  In  truth  I  had  forgotten  it,  my  daughter,  yet  I  know 
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not  if  it  bear  on  this ;  to  associate  with  no  children  of 
Scotland  who  might  hy  chance  enter  here,  lest  your  penon 
be  discovered,  and  force  used  on  King  Robert's  part  to  gire 
vou  freedom ;  to  hold  no  communication,  either  personally  oi 
by  the  agency  of  another,  with  your  friends  in  Scotland ;  to 
reveal  yomself  to  none,  lest  measuree  be  taken  for  yonr 
liberty,  over  which,  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
the  kingdom,  his  highness  can  nave  no  controL  Indeed,  i 
had  foi^tten  tioE,  holding  you  but  as  a  dear  and  cherished 
gueet." 

"But  I  must  not  foi^etiit,"  replied  the'lady,  with  a  dig- 
nity of  mien  and  fiimnees  of  tone  which  at  once  betrayed 
the  mental  struggle  was  passed.  "  I  may  not  hazard  recog- 
nition. The  Lady  Isoline  was  in  truth  but  a  child  when  we 
last  met,  yet  she  may  not  have  forgotten.  And  Agnes,  my 
poor  jj&icted  one— oh,  no,  no !  better  sacrifice  the  longing 
wish  to  gaze  once  more  on  her  sweet  &ce — perchance  I 
could  not  bear  to  feel  myself  unknown,  unrecognized  by 
her — her,  my  own;  but  I  must  not  speak  thus.  Tell  me, 
oh,  tell  me,  where  she  sleeps.  I  may  look  on  her  there, 
though  the  voice  for  which  my  heart  has  so  yearned  may  be 
silent,  the  light  of  those  lovely  eyes  concealed.  It  were 
indeed  bliss  to  bear  somewhat  of  my  country,  of  my  kin^ 
my  friends,  to  speak  with  Isoline — but  no,  it  must  not  be, 
I  will  not  think  of  it.  Holy  mother,  let  me  but  see  my 
Agnes  when  she  sleeps,  I  ask  no  more." 

"  And  thou  shalt,  thou  shalt,  my  daughter ;  would  that  I 
might  give  thee  more,  hut  thou  wouldst  not  take  it  were  it 
offered ;  it  were  but  torturing  thy  noble  spirit,  and  tempt 
thee  to  forget  its  pledge.  I  leave  thee,  daughter ;  the  Holy 
Viijgin  bless  and  comfort  thee." 

The  lady  bowed  her  head  before  her  venerable  friend,  and 
as  the  door  closed  on  the  retreating  form,  she  sunk  on  her 
knees  in  prayer.  Oh,  not  with  us  is  the  power  of  touch- 
ing on  the  wild  chaos  of  thought  which  she  sought,  in  deep 
and  lowly  earnestness,  to  pour  before  her  God.  We  mav 
not  lift  the  veil  from  that  bleeding  heart — true,  faithful 
noble ;  still  rising  purer  and  purer,  if  possible,  from  er^y 
trial  which  bowed  it  for  the  moment  to  the  earth. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  all  in  the  convent  was  hushed ; 
but  there  were  thonghta  at  work  in  the  heart  of  Isoline, 
banishing  sleep  so  effectually,  as  to  cause  a  feeling  almost 
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of  envy  at  the  quiet  slumber — soft,  dreamless  as  a  child'i 
which  closed,  the  eyes  of  Agnes.  They  shared  the  same 
apartment,  but  the  couch  of  Isoline  occupied  a  recess,  some 
distance  from  tliat  of  Agnes,  and  ahnost  concealed  by 
drapery.  Knowing  they  were  to  depart  early  in  the  momioff, 
Isoline  had  not  entirely  disrobed,  and  she  now  lay  vain^ 
courting  repose,  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  her  nerves  so 
strung,  that  the  least  sound  startled  them.  She  fancied  a 
light  footstep  traversed  the  chamber,  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  usual  door  of  entrance ;  her  heart  beat  thick  with  un- 
defined dread,  but  struggling  with  the  feeling,  she  sat  up 
and  looked  round.  A  female  figure  was  kneeling  beside  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  A^es,  shrouded  in  drapery  except 
her  head,  from  which,  as  if  in  the  eager  haste  of  her  move- 
ment, the  hood  had  fallen  off,  and  eimosed  at  once  her  ex- 
pressive features,  the  peculiarly  fine  shape  of  her  head»  and 
the  rich  black  hair,  which  even  sorrow  and  care  had  not  yet 
touched  with  grey  ;  she  was  very  much  in  the  shade,  but  still 
there  was  something  in  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the  attitude, 
in  the  intensity  of  her  gaze  on  the  beautiful  sleeper,  that 
riveted  the  attention  of  Isoline  almast  to  pain.  She  watched 
her  intently,  she  saw  her  bend  over  Agues,  and  lightly 
removing  the  long  soft  hair  which  partially  concealed  her 
face,  look  upon  it  with  a  depth,  an  intensity  of  love,  that 
Isoline  could  not  remark  unmoved;  minutes  rolled  by,  and 
still  she  moved  not,  gazing  as  if  her  eye  would  print  those 
features  on  her  heart.  Moumfulness  mingled  with  the  love, 
as  if  there  was  a  change  on  that  face  only  too  visible,  spiritu- 
lizing  its  expression,  till  it  seemed  as  if  that  gazer  could 
scarce  believe  it  a  face  of  earth,  for  once  or  twice  she  bent 
down  anxiously,  Isoline  fancied  to  listen  if  she  breathed. 
Her  lips  were  pressed  lightly  on  the  brow,  cheek,  and  lips 
of  the  sleeper,  and  her  form  shook  as  with  the  effort  to  re- 
strain a  sob,  and  then  she  bent  her  head  on  her  hands  as 
she  knelt,  and  Isoline  knew  that  she  was  weeping.  A 
sudden  thought — ^becoming  conviction  on  the  instant  it 
flashed  before  her — caused  Isoline  to  spring  from  her  couch 
and  dart  across  the  chamber,  till  she  stood  close  beside 
that  kneeling  form;  but  she  was  unobserved,  unheard,  and 
she  could  not  speak  to  disturb  that  holiness  of  love.  Again 
the  stranger  rose,  again  she  looked  on  Agnes,  and  pressed 
jber  lips  to  her  brow,  and  lingered,  as  if  she  had  not  strength 
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to  torn  away,  then,  as  with  a  powerful  effort,  she  moved 
hastily  &om  the  couch,  and  her  fuU  &ce  aod  form  were  ex- 
posed fc»  the  eyes  of  Isoline ;  the  stranger  started  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  her  hood  closely  oyer  her  features,  but 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  Isoliue  in  an  ^tant 
had  fluQ^  herself  before  her,  had  clasped  her  knees,  ez- 
cifuming,  in  tones  only  checked  from  fear  of  disturbing  the 
sleeper,  "  Oh,  do  not  leave  me,  lady,  without  one  word ;  my 
mother's  friend — friend  of  my  whole  race,  of  my  country — 
speak  to  me.  Oh,  what  joy  to  my  sovereign  to  know  that 
we  have  met ! " 

The  Countess  of  Buchan — for  wherefore  should  we  con- 
ceal that  it  was  her  ? — hastily  and  affectionately  raised  the 
maiden,  then  clasping  her  in  a  warm  embrace,  gently  led 
her  farther  from  the  couch  of  Agnes,  and  said,  "Thy 
memory  is  better  than  I  deemed  it,  my  sweet  Isoline.  I 
believed  thou,  too,  hadst  slept,  or  even  the  blessing  of  gazing 
on  my  child  had  been  denied  me." 

"  Denied  thee,"  repeated  Isoline  ;  "  alas !  wherefore  ?  Why, 
if  they  told  thee  we  were  here,  didst  thou  not  seek  us  before  < 
But  tnou  wilt  away  with  us,  wilt  thou  not  ?  thou  wilt  not 
rest  here  ?  Oh,  why  dost  thou  look  so  sad  ? — is  it  impossible 
— art  thou  still  a  prisoner  ?  it  cannot  be." 

"  My  child,  'tis  even  so  ;  my  word  has  passed,  and  were 
King  Robert  and  all  bis  kingdom  before  these  convent 
gates,  they  could  not  give  me  freedom,  till  Edward  says 
'be  free.'  I  may  not  nold  commune  with  thee,  Isoline, 
blessed  as  'twould  be.  I  have  heard  that  Robert  is  indeed 
a  king  ;  that  my  beloved  Scotland  is  free.  I  have  seen  my 
child,  my  own  sweet  Agnes,  and  I  must  ask  no  more. 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  the 
children  of  my  country  ;  and  oh,  my  sweet  girl,  thou  must 
not  tempt  me  with  those  pleading  looks,  I  am  not  what 
I  was." 

"  But  force  of  arms,  of  victory — the  whole  north  of  Eng- 
land hath  bowed  itself  at  King  Kobert's  feet ;  can  he  not 
claim  thee,  then,  as  his  lawful  prize  ? " 

"  Alas  !  no,  my  child,  for  it  is  against  such  a  contingency 
my  word  has  been  pledged ;  without  thus  revealing  myself. 
King  Eobert  nor  any  of  my  friends  could  know  my 
retreat.  More  than  once  already  my  residence  has  been 
changed,  because  of  viats,  either  in  peace  or  war,  from  the 
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Scotch,  and  that  Edward  has  either  doubted  my  Word  or 
imagined  chance  might  effect  my  discovery.  There  aie 
rumours  of  another  change,  but  earnestly  I  trust  th^j^  have 
no  foundation,  for  I  have  met  with  warmer  spirits,  kindlier 
feelings  here  than  I  dared  hope  for  er  expect" 

"  Then  my  uncle,  my  mother  even  may  not  know  of  this. 
Oh,  do  not  burden  me  with  such  a  secret,  lady,"  entreated 
the  ardent  Isoline,  clinging  closer  to  her  ?  "  Oh,  you  know 
not  how  wc  love  thee  stul ;  how  all  in  King  Robert's  court 
and  camp  pronounce  with  reverence  thy  name ;  how  thy 
bold  deed  hath  marked  thee  foremost  midst  the  first  and 
noblest  of  our  country's  patriots.  The  very  rumour  that 
thy  cruel  thraldom  is  at  an  end,  that  at  least  thou  art  coan- 
parativcly  at  peace  and  rest  from  all  torture  save  restraint, 
would  be  such  blessing  to  so  many." 

**  Would  it,  indeed,  my  Isoline  ?  am  I  still  thus  remembered, 
or  is  it  but  thine  own  loving  heart  that  speaks  ?  Oh,  thou 
hast  indeed  blessed  me  with  these  words  ;  they  will  cheer  my 
desolate  heart ;  they  will  picture  brighter  dreams  than  I 
dared  to  look  on,  even  at  the  thought  of  freedom.  But  I 
must  not,  dare  not  linger,  sweet  one,  though  my  full  heart 
knows  not  how  to  tear  itself  from  thee  and  from  my  Agnes^ 
my  own,  my  ])recious  child,  and  now,  alas !  my  only  one." 
Her  voice,  which  had  breathed  more  hope,  more  happiness  in 
her  first  words  than  she  herself  could  have  believea  possiUe 
from  so  slight  a  cause,  sunk  with  the  last  so  painfully,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  days  not  years  had  passed  away  since  her 
supposed  l.)ereavement.  Isoline  started  ;  was  she  not  aware  of 
her  son's  existence,  or  did  she  speak  thus,  discarding  him 
from  her  affections  on  account  of  his  treachery,  his  alienation 
from  his  country  ?  was  patriotism  indeed  so  much  strong 
than  maternal  love?  She  looked  on  the  face  of  flie 
countess,  and  felt  it  could  not  be.  Somethinff  on  her 
countenance  aroused  her  companion's  attention,  ana  convnl- 
sively  grasping  her  hand,  she  wildly  exclaimed,  "  Isoline, 
Isoline,  thou  knowest  sometbing  of  my  boy !  Oh,  speak 
to  me,  in  mercy !  he  is  with  King  Robert — ^he  is  not 
dead!" 

"  With  King  Robert — ^alas !  no,  dearest  lady.  But  hast 
thou  not  heard — ^have  they  not  told  thee  ?  " 

"  Heard — told  me — torture  me  not  with  these  meaning^ees 
words  1  say  but  that  he  lives." 
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'"Tis  said^  indeed,  he  lives,  sweet  lady,  not  for  ScoUand 
now,  but  as  the  petted  minion  of  King  Edward,  the  most 
devoted  of  that  monarch's  court." 

**  Isoline,  they  speak  false !"  replied  the  countess,  in  a 
tone  that,  suppressed  as  it  was,  almost  electrified  the  hearer, 
it  was  so  changed  from  the  desponding  sorrow  of  a  minute 
before ;  "they  speak  false !  my  boy  is  dead,  and  this  is  all 
thou  knowest ;  they  have  sought  before  to  pour  such  poison 
in  my  ear,  but  I  heeded  them  not,  for  I  know  that  it  is  false. 
My  child  is  dead,  slain  by  a  father's  mandate,  and  thus, 
thus  would  he  conceal  his  crime,  and  stain  my  angel  Alan's 
name.  And  thou  tellest  me  this — ^thou,  daughter  of  Isabella's 
dearest  friend,  niece  of  him  to  whom  my  boy,  with  tears  of 
shame  at  his  line's  disgrace,  did  swear  his  faith.  Oh,  how 
may  it  be  my  name  is  reverenced  as  thou  sayest,  and  yet 
this  foul  tale  believed  ?" 

"  Not  by  King  Robert,  lady ;  he  holds  it  false,  believing  it 
as  thyself  a  base  invention  filled  to  hide  a  father's  crime, 
or  else  that  force,  not  love,  compels  the  course  of  action  he 
pursues." 

"  And  blessings  ^n  him  for  that  thought !  "  resumed  the 
countess,  softened  almost  to  tears;  "but  no  force  would 
compel  him  thus.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  chains,  torture, 
deatn,  would  rather  be  nis  choice,  and  it  has  been  ;  for  he  is 
dead,  I  know  that  he  is  dead,"  and  her  head  for  a  moment 
sunk  on  the  shoulder  of  her  deeply  sympathising  com- 
panion. "  This  must  not  be,"  she  said  at  length.  "  It  is  sad 
to  feel  how  utterly  my  mental  strength  has  gone  ;  it  is  well 
for  me  thou  only  art  its  witness,  Isoline.  Love  me,  pray 
for  me,  sweet  girl ;  we  may  meet  perchance  in  happier  times, 
unless,  indeed,  my  freedom  be  effected  by  a  higher  king 
than  Robert,  and  my  spirit  join  my  child's.  I  need  not  bid 
thee  love  and  chensh  my  poor  Agnes — ^thou  must,  or  thou 
wotddst  leave  her  to  other  care  than  thine." 

"  Dear  to  me,  cherished,  tended  as  my  own  sister  she  is, 
sweet  lady ;  aye,  has  been  and  will  be,  while  she  lives,  trust 
me  for  her,"  replied  Isoline,  fisrvently. 

"  I  do  trust  thee,  my  child,  aye,  and  bless  thee  for  that 
love.  May  heaven's  choicest  blessing  shield  you  both  ! "  she 
folded  Isoline  fondly  to  her  bosom  as  she  spoke.  "And 
now  farewell ;  forget  that  we  have  met,  yet  love  me,  dearest, 
till  we  meet  again." 
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''And the  king/'  inquired  Isoline,  gently  detaining  her, 
as  she  turned  again  to  the  couch  of  her  child^  "  must  fato 
indeed  know  nought  of  this  ?  He  deems  thee  stUl  enthraUed 
in  Berwick's  cafe,  and  grieves  that  one  who  did  for  him  so 
much  should  stifl  pine  'neath  tyranny." 

The  countess  paused  in  thought. 

''Let  him  not  grieve  for  this/'  at  length  she  aud, 
"nor  spend  his  strength  in  the  vain  hope  of  redud^g 
Berwick  s  impregnable  fortress  for  my  release.  Tell  him, 
an  thou  wilt,  that  we  have  met,  that  I  am  in  comparative 
peace,  but  bound  by  stronger  chains  than  iron  to  remain 
a  prisoner  till  he  effect  mv  liberation  by  other  means  tfaaa 
force  ;  yet  let  it  not  be  publicly  said  that  I  am  here,  for  my 
instant  change  of  abode  will  be  the  consequence,  and  that 
would  give  me  pain.  Now,  once  more  farewell,  dearest 
Speak  of  me  to  thy  mother,  tell  her  I  love  her  stilL" 

She  gently  withdrew  herself  from  Isoline's  passionate  em- 
brace, and  bent  once  a^ain  over  Agnes,  who  still  skpt 
calmly,  undisturbed  by  tnose  whispenng  voices;  again  she 
printed  a  long,  light  kiss  on  that  pale,  beautiful  brow,  and, 
without  venturing  another  glance,  glided  from  the  chamber 
silently  as  she  came. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


A  BUSTLING  scene  to  the  quiet  inmates  of  the  convent  did 
the  courtyard  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  present  socm 
after  dawn  the  following  morning.  Sir  Amiot  had  drawn 
up  his  men  in  marching  array,  ready  to  do  honour  to  his 
fair  charge,  and  their  glittering  spears  and  radiant  armour, 
their  waving  plumes  and  flying  banners,  the  prancing  and 
neighing  chargers,  all  presented  a  scene  of  life,  which  its 
extreme  novelty  rendered  peculiarly  charming.  Sir  Amiot 
had  suggested  that  a  band  of  fifty  picked  men,  under  an 
experienced  officer,  should  remain  quartered  in  the  villafie, 
lest  the  border  plunderers  should  return,  a  suggestion  uie 
abbess  gratefully  accepted,  herself  and  several  of  the  elder 
sisters  escorting  the  Lady  Isoline  and  her  companions  to 
the  gateway,  where  their  palfreys  stood.  Eagerly  Sir  Amiot 
scanned  the  holy  sisters  longing,  he  knew  not  wherefore,  to 
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look  once  more  on  the  sbronded  figure  whose  agitation  had 
been  bo  marked,  bnt  be  saw  her  not.  As  bis  band  wheeled 
slowly  round  the  mountain,  and  he  himself  tarried,  helmet 
in  mtnd,  to  speak  some  courteous  p&rtine  words  to  the 
abbees,  his  farewell  bow  was  dightly  disturbed  in  its  grace 
by  his  eye  catching,  or  fancying  that  it  caught,  that  same 
noble  form  .at  an  upper  window,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  soldiers.  The  queatiou  "  Who  is  she  ?"  hovered  on  his 
lipe,  bnt  he  checked  it  as  an  idle  curiosity,  and  galloped 
after  his  men. 

The  remainder  of  their  journey  to  Berwick  passed  with- 
out incident.  The  Lady  Isoline  appeared  little  inclined 
for  convetsation,  and  kept  closer  to  the  litter  or  palfrey  of 
Agnes,  and  Sir  Amiot,  tnongh  burning  with  impatience  to 
clear  himself  in  her  eyes  bom  all  appearance  of  mystery 
or  inconsistency,  felt  the  impossibility  of  so  doing  too  pain- 
fully, to  venture  intruding  on  her  presence  or  attention  un- 
asked, and  therefore  little  or  no  converBation  of  any  moment 
passed  between  tbem,  and  their  farther  progress  to  Berwick 
was  about  as  unsatisfactory,  yi  consequence  of  this  mutual 
reserve,  as  may  well  be  imagined. 

All  was  military  bustle  around  Berwick.  Operations  bad 
already  begun,  though  it  was  rumoured  that  King  Robert, 
perceiviDg  the  immense  strength  and  impregnability  of  the 
fortress,  somewhat  hesitated  as  to  the  wisdom  of  wasting 
time  and  force  on  its  redaction.  That  the  Countess  of 
Buchan  was  still  supposed  to  be  imprisoned  there  was  the 
greatest  if  not  the  oi^  cause  of  the  king's  determination 
to  pursue  the  siege.  The  cage  was  still  visible  from  4he 
turret;  but  though  it  appeared  empty,  it  was  generally 
believed  throughout  the  army  that  tne  countess  bad  been 
only  removed  to  mislead  her  friends,  and  cause  them  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  in  all  probability  she  was  still  in  the 
same  fortress,  bat  in  a  more  secluded  prison. 

Much  surprised,  then,  were  the  troops  when,  about  a 
fortnight  after  Sir  Amiot  and  his  charge  rejoined  them, 
the  king  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  give  np 
Berwick,  at  least  for  the  present,  send  the  greater  part  ot 
his  army  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  who,  returning 
successful  from  levying  the  Irisb  tribute,  was  then  engaged 
in  reducing  every  EngliBh-garrisooed  fortoess  in  Scotluid 
to    obedience,    and    maroh    himself   in  a  sou&-weeteriy 
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direction  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  galleys,  sent  by  bk 
brotiier,  awaited  him  for  the  proposed  expedition  aoiml 
the  Ide  of  Man,  whose  governor,  a  brancn  of  the  hated 
house  of  Lorn,  had  several  years  previous  treacherooflilF 
and  basely  betrayed  two  brothers  of  the  Bruce,  ThonoM  and 
Alexander,  into  the  hands  of  Edward. 

Douglas  had  been  successful  in  forcing  Carlisle  to  temn^ 
compeUing  its  seneschal  to  pledge  himself  to  peace  witb 
Robert,  and  make  no  disturbance  when  the  ScottHiL 
troops  marched  southward.  On  these  conditions  he  vai 
permitted  to  retain  his  office,  and  the  castle  Temained 
nominally  Edward's.  This  accomplished,  Douglas  vai 
to  march  his  troops  northward,  at  the  same  time  that  tiie 
king  proceeded  south,  meet  him  at  the  destined  poKi 
and  proceed  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  IsoUoe  and 
Agnes,  under  the  care  of  Bandolph,  were  to  return  to  Sooi> 
land. 

The  real  though  secret  cause  of  the  kind's  determinatkai 
to  leave  Berwick  had  been  confided  in  a  smaU,  private  coundl 
of  the  highest  nobles  and  warriors  of  his  realm,  at  whicJ^ 
strange  to  say,  the  Lady  Isoline  was  present.  Nothing 
however,  publicly  transpired,  except  the  fact  of  their  retmn 
to  Scotland,  a  determmation  occasioning  a  disappointment 
to  some  of  the  most  ardent,  who  had  looked  to  nothing  leas 
than  the  complete  downfall  of  Berwick,  although  the  more 
numerous  were  satisfied  that  if  Eiug  Robert's  resolutiiuiy 
it  must  be  a  wise  one.  Sir  Amiot,  however,  who  had  twi 
been  one  of  tlie  above-mentioned  council,  being  absent  on 
gone  temporary  mission  from  tlie  kiii^,  on  his  return  ap- 
peared so  thunderstruck  by  the  intelligence  as  to  occasicm 
the  extreme  surprise  of  his  companions.  Seeking  the 
monarch's  tent,  he  told  him  he  had  resolved  to  ride  round 
the  walls  of  the  fortress,  attended  only  by  his  page ;  ask  a 
question,  and  receive  an  answer  of  the  principal  warder^ 
and  on  his  knee  he  besought  the  king  to  grant  him  per- 
mission for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  Robert  re- 
monstrated, gently  reproved  the  knight-errantry  of  ibe 
engagement  as  tending  more  to  foolhardihood  than  real 
courage,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  convinoed, 
by  the  earnest  manner  ot  the  knight,  that  some  important 
though  unexplained  cause  originatea  his  resolve. 

Great  was  the  excitement   this  decision    of  Sir  Amiot 
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oeeafdoned,  p&rticularly  amoiu  his  inunediBte  colleaffaes, 
aidant  and  tar  more  jovoub  t£an  himself,  many  of  miom 
l(»iged  to  share  his  nsk:  bat  there  was  one  peison  in  the 
camp  to  whom  it  was  a  suoject  of  most  Beiious  uarm. 

"Can  it  be,  that  the  wise,  the  moderate,  the  tmident 
Chevalier  of  the  Branch  is  aboat  to  risk  his  life  thus 
foolishly  T  was  the  naexpected  address  of  the  Lady  Isoline 
Campbell  to  Sir  Amiot,  as  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
sovereign's  tent. 

"Trust  me,  noble  lady,  my  life,  worthless  as  it  is,  save 
to  her  whose  liberty  I  seek,  is  in  no  danger ;  yet  do  not 
sooni  my  grateful  thanks  for  thy  gentle  counsel,"  replied 
St  Amiot,  in  a  tone  that,  despite  all  her  efforts  to  the  con- 
baiT,  thrilled  only  too  sofUy  on  her  heart.  "  I  told  thee, 
noble  lady,  I  looked  to  Berwick  for  the.  fulfilment  of  my 
hopes,  the  restoration  of  the  prisoner  I  seek,  and  in  that, 
restoration  of  my  name.  Can  I  see  theee  hopes  prostrated, 
omahed  by  this  tmexpected  resolution  of  his  highness,  with- 
oat  one  effort,  even  if  it  risk  my  life  or  liberty,  to  have  them 
solved  ?  Oh,  lady,  thon  knowest  not  Amiot,  an  thou  thinkest 
this  could  be." 

"  And  how  may  this  wild  plan  assist  thee  ? "  inquired 
Isoline,  with  a  softened  expression  in  feature  and  tone,  which 
gave  him  courage  to  proceed. 

"  I  know  not — in  truth,  I  cannot  know ;  but  it  is  worth 
the  trial.  Ob,  if  she  be  still  there,  still  the  prisoner  of 
Edward's  wrath,  night  and  day  will  I  kneel  before  Eing 
Robert,  beseeching  nim  to  turn  not  from  this  spot  till 
yon  proud  dtadd  be  gained,  or  its  prisoners  delivesed 
op  ransomless  and  free.  If  she  be  no^"  his  voice  sunk 
into  utter  despondency,  "  then  I  must  torn  again  onto  my 
weary  path,  hoping  against  hope,  striving  agunst  time ; 
knowing  so  little  of  her  fate,  timt  I  mar  be  seeking  one 
who  is  not,  dreaming  of  one  who  wul  never  bless  me 
more." 

"  Nay,  an  so  much  depend  on  thy  adventnre  o£  to- 
morrow," replied  Isoline,  kindly,  "go,  and  God  speed 
thee !  remember  only,  thy  Ufe  is  not  thine  own  to  ning 
away  as  nothing  worUt  son  if  the  prisoner  thou  seekest 
be  not  here,  she  may  still  be  elsewhere." 

"  Dost  thou,  canst  thou  feel  interest  in  that  life  V  mui- 
moied  the  knight,  bending  his  dark  eyes  npon  her,  with  an 
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expression  which  at  the  moment  she  felt  she  daied  not; 
meet.    ''Oh,  lady,  an  thou  dost,  e'en  were  this  hopoToid 
and  vain  as  many  another,  life  were  still  not  all  a  desert— it 
had  still  one  dream  of  jov." 

"  Sir  Amiot,"  replied  the  lady,  so  calmly  and  firmly,  that 
every  half-rising  hope  shrank  back  at  once,  ''I  listen  not 
to  such  words,  meaningless  and  void  as  they  must  be,  witii 
this  m3r8tery  still  clinging  round  you.  I  would  believe  you 
honest  as  you  seem,  noole  and  single-minded  as  yon  are 
faithful  to  King  Robert,  and  gallant  in  his  cause ;  give 
me  not  occasion  to  change  this  opinion  by  a  renewu  of 
words,  which  are  somewhat  too  seriously  spoken  for  mere 
ffallantry,  and  ^et  can  mean  nothing  else.  I  honour  vour 
devotion  to  an  mjured  and  imprisoned  one ;  I  could  nave 
wished  to  believe  that  one  alone  the  object  of  your  devo- 
tion, but  I  have  by  chance  heard  words  addressed  to  and 
witnessed  emotion  occasioned  by  another  which,  increasbg 
the  mystery  around  you,  compels  me  to  feel  that  even  were 
my  conclusions  wrong  concerning  the  object  of  your  vow, 
there  is  yet  another  existing  cause  wmch  prohibits  my 
listening  to  such  words.  I  would  feign  believe  you  intend  no 
insult,  nought  that  could  awaken  indignation  and  displea- 
sure on  my  part ;  that  they  are  mere  words  of  comtesy, 
somewhat  too  nighflown  perchance  for  our  relative  positions^ 
but  an  my  favour  be  worth  preserving,  speak  them  not 
again." 

She  bowed  slightly,  perchance  haughtily,  and  passed  on  ; 
her  beautiful  form  more  proudly  erect,  her  fair  cheek  dightly 
flushing,  but  giving  no  other  bodily  sign  to  contradict  the 
calm  and  steady  self-possession  of  her  words.  Sir  Amiot 
stood  bewildered,  scarcely  comprehending,  and  certainly  not 
composed  enough  calmly  to  analyse  sentences,  whoee  sole 
•  effect  appeared  to  be  to  dash  down  hopes,  of  whoee  veiy 
existence  and  whose  powerful  extent  he  was  scarcely  and 
certainly  not  at  all  conscious  before. 

The  next  sunset  found  Sir  Amiot  of  the  Branch  in  his 
tent ;  his  adventure  so  ^Jlantly  yet  so  coolly  performed^ 
as  to  awaken  the  admiration  not  alone  of  his  own  friends 
but  of  the  English  on  the  walls,  whose  surprise  at  his 
daring  paralysed  their  arms,  and  permitted  him  almost  an 
unmolested  course.  It  was  a  deed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
dge ;    both  citizens  and    garrison  looked  on  m  stxipified 
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aouse,  as,  aimed  cap-a-me,  his  lance  in  rest,  and  followed 
}n  the  daring  page,  Doldbg  aloft  his  maater'B  banner,  with 
the  same  bearing  as  his  shield — the  blighted  branch — he 
dowly  and  deliberately  made  the  circnit  of  the  castle  walls, 
directly  under  the  darta  and  arrows  of  the  floldiers,  ssYeral 
of  which  Btmck  his  armour  and  bounded  from  it  as  if  the 
steel  were  in  truth  invulnerable,  and  the  knight  bore  a 
charmed  life.  He  netired  the  di^wbridge,  was  seen  to  halt 
before  the  warder's  tower,  spoke  some  brief  words  to  that 
officer,  but  in  a  tone  too  low  for  the  spectators  of  either  side 
to  distinguish  their  sense,  though  they  observed  with  alann 
that  a  band  of  English  aoldieiB  were  silently  and  cautiously 
advancing,  aa  if  to  surprise  and  surround  him.  The  knight 
looked  round  him  with  a  calm  prond  smile,  bowed  cour- 
teously to  the  warder,  and  passed  on,  bo  utterly  unintimidated 
by  the  foes  gathering  around  him,  aa  to  awaken  a  shout  of 
^plause  bo4^  from  English  and  Scotch,  and  loud  and  fierce 
was  the  command  of  the  English  governor  to  the  closing 
troop  to  bear  back,  and  give  the  brave  knight  way. 

Snouts  and  gratulations  received  him  in  his  own  camp ; 
his  companions  crowded  round  him,  eager  to  give  him  the 
meed  of  admiration,  which  in  their  young  chiralric  breast» 
had  no  shade  of  envy.  Each  troop  shouted  joyously  as  he 
passed,  and  even  the  king  himself  felt  it  almost  impossible 
to  preserve  his  grave  disapproval  of  the  erratic  deed.  It  was 
some  time  before  Sir  .mniot  could  break  &om  his  com- 
panions and  seek  the  rest  and  quiet  of  his  own  tent, 
which  even  in  the  midst  of  that  excitement,  he  seemed  to 
crave ;  and  when  he  was  there  alone  with  his  page,  all 
animation  fled,  leaving  in  its  stead  a  sinking  despondency, 
which  his  brave  companions  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
solve.  For  some  time  the  page  removed  his  armour  in 
silence,  but  then,  finding  his  master  made  no  ^ort  to  rally, 
he  cheerfully  exclaimed — 

"Do  not  despond,  my  dear  master;  rather  rejoice  that 
my  beloved  lady  is  mnoved  from  that  horrible  confinement, 
that  though  still  a  prisoner,  she  may  be  in  etonpaiative 
peace  and  comfort." 

"But  how  may  I  know  this,  Malcolm?  true,  I  should 
rejoice  that  at  least  she  is  no  Utng^  incarcerated  where  l^t 
tyrant  Edward  placed  he^  six  years  ago;  bat  how  may  I 
rest  secnre  as  to  her  comfort  i    Majr  it  not  be  that  .because  ■ 
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Berwick  is  now  so  near  triumphant  Scotland^  her  piisoiis  aie 
changed,  but  not  their  severity?  8he  may  be  in  equal 
suffering  elsewhere." 

"Hardly,  my  lord;  there  cannot  be  two  such  hoirihle 
places  of  confinement  in  England,  particularly  when  we 
Know  this  was  erected  by  the  tyrant's  brutal  policy  ex- 
pressly for  her.  No,  trust  me,  if  Edward  has  had  pt^ 
enough  to  remove  her  firom  here,  it  is  to  place  her  in  some 
more  comfortable  asylum,  perchance  even  with  Queen 
Mar^ret." 

"But  where,  oh,  where?"  repeated  his  master,  sadly. 
"Such  thought  does  but  lengthen  the  line  of  separaticm: 
for  until  the  Idng  can  ransom  those  captives  whose  rank  will 
only  make  Edwanl  more  tenacious  of  nieir  persons,  ebe,  too, 
must  languish  a  prisoner,  and  I  can  in  nowise  shorten  tiiat 
captivity.  Better  had  she  been  still  a  captive  in  some 
northern  castle,  where  my  own  right  arm  might  give  her 
freedom ;  and  so  she  may  be  still,  and  yet  conceakd  from 
me — ^and  stiU,  still,  my  hope  is  vain." 

"  Nay,  an  thou  thinkest  thus,  my  lord,  and  sayest,  did  a 
northern  castle  contain  her,  thine  own  right  arm  should 
gain  her  freedom,  give  me  but  leave  of  aosence  firom  the 
camp  for  a  brief  while,  and  trust  me,  an  she  be  in  the  north 
of  England,  be  it  castle,  prison,  or  convent,  I  will  find  her/' 

"  Convent  1"  repeated  nis  master,  starting  up,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  sudden  thought.  "  Malcolm,  Malcolm, 
have  I  been  such  an  idiot,  a  blinded,  witless  fool,  as  to  be 
in  her  presence  and  not  know  it— can  it  be  ?  no,  no,  it  is 
impossible!" 

"  In  heaven's  name !  my  lord,  what  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed 
the  page,  astounded  at  such  unlooked-for  and  mysteriouB 
emotion.  "  In  her  presence,  and  not  know  it  ?  oh,  'tis  im- 
possible.   When — where — ^how  could  it  be  ?" 

A  few  hurried  words  sufiiced  for  the  ready-witted  boy  to 
understand  to  whom  the  knight  alluded,  although  he  com- 
bated the  fancy  as  impossible ;  however  veiled  and  shrouded 
she  might  be,  he  declfffed  his  master  must  have  known  her. 
In  vain  Sir  Amiot  urged  he  had  seen  not  a  feature,  heard 
not  a  tone  of  her  voice,  and  with  his  firm  conviction  that 
she  Was  still  in  Berwicl^  it  was  more  than  possible  he  had 
failed  to  recognise  her.  Malcolm  still  seemed  to  think  the 
fimcy  too  vague  for  reality. 
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Sir  Amiofs  fiist  impitlse  was  to  beeeeclt  the  king's  per- 
mission to  retrace  his  steps,  instead  of  accepting  the  hononr- 
able  commisaioiL  offered  in  his  homeward  march;  yet,  as  his 
page  wisely  alleged,  what  good  could  that  possibly  effect. 
It  was  far  better  for  him  (Malcolm)  to  leave  the  camp^ 
and,  commencing  with  the  convent  of  Mount  Carmel,  leave 
no  stone  untamed  to  discover  her  retreat.  Left  to  his  own 
measures,  he  assured  Sir  Amiot  he  could  discover  infinitely 
more  than  were  he  in  company  with  others.  He  was 
certain,  were  she  in  any  part  of  the  north  of  England, 
however  doeely  concealed  or  strictly  guarded,  he  would 
find  her  out,  and  so  watch  the  movements  of  her  keepers 
as  to  learn  every  minuti^  concerning  her  present  &te  and 
future  destination.  That  done,  it  would  be  time  for  Sir 
Aniiot  to  lay  down  his  plans  for  her  liberation,  or  at 
least  the  alleviation  of  her  captivity ;  till  then,  his  master 
had  much  better  remiun  where  the  favour  of  the  king  had 
placed  him,  and  not  give  rise  to  any  remark  by  even  hmting 
a  desire  to  leave  the  camp.  The  boy  spoke  so  well  and 
earnestly,  Sir  Amiot  felt  he  could  advance  little  against  his 
atgument,  and  conscious  he  boasted  not  a  little  more  than 
he  really  could  perform,  consented  to  give  him  the  leave  of 
absence  he  demanded,  and  conjured  hmi  in  God's  name  to 
do  all  he  said  speedily  as  might  be.  A  definite  period  for 
his  absence  Malcolm  could  not  or  would  not  name;  he 
would  rejoin  Sir  Amiot,  without  fail,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  necessary  intelligence,  or  at  least  obtained 
some  clue,  however  slight,  to  her  destination :  more  he 
might  not  promise,  and  Sir  Amiot  felt  satisfied,  for  he  knew 
that,  nest  to  himstuf,  the  liberation  of  this  important  prisoner 
was  d^  to  M^colm.  The  following  mormng  the  page 
was  to  depurt;  bat  ere  that  night  closed,  even  this  en- 
gios^g  subject  Sed  for  the  time  being  from  Sir  Amiot's 

A  lar^  1^7  "^  knights  and  noblemen  sapped  that 
evening  in  King  Robert's  tent,  and  many  a  jest  mingling 
with  graver  topics  enlivened  the  festive  hour.  The 
king's  seat,  almost  imbedded  in  the  thick  tapestried 
curtain  that  lined  the  canvas  covering  of  the  tent,  was 
divided  several  pacee  from  the  larger  ooard,  round  which 
the  more  numerous  (^  his  warrior  goeata  were  congregated. 
Lennox  and  about  five  othea  <^  the  senioz  noblemen,  widi 
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two  or  three  of  his  £&yoiirite  knights,  not  amoantinj^  to  mote 
than  ten  altogether,  shared  the  monarch's  private  table,  five 
on  either  hand,  and  thus  leavins  an  open  space  for  him 
to  look  over  his  other  guests,  ana  sometunes  join  their  con- 
verse. Sir  Amiot,  detained  somewhat  later  than  the  rest 
by  his  exciting  conversation  with  his  page,  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  table,  which  was  exactly 
facing  the  king's  seat,  and  commanding  a  clear  view  of  tb 
thick  curtains  bcliind  it.  On  his  way  to  the  pavilion  be  had 
observed  a  dark  shadow  hovering.,  or  rather  crouching  down 
outside,  on  a  spot  just  answenng  to  the  sovereigns  seat 
within,  but  believing  it  Robert's  favourite  hound,  who  often 
ensconced  himself  there,  between  the  canvas  and  the  lining 
he  passed  on  without  further  notice.  He  had  not  been  long 
seated  at  table,  however,  before  he  fancied  there  was  some 
movement  in  the  tapestried  folds,  which  could  scarcely  be 
occasioned  by  the  wind,  still  he  thought  of  the  dog,  and 
believed  the  movement  proceeded  from  the  animal's  endea- 
vouring to  extricate  himself  from  his  retreat.  A  sudden 
bark,  not  two  paces  from  him,  however,  proved  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea,  for  there  was  King  Robert's  hound  close 
beside  him,  endeavouring,  as  it  seemed,  to  arrest  his 
attention.  The  shadow,  then,  which  he  saw,  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  dog,  and  Sir  Amiot,  spite  of  himself, 
felt  strangely  startled ;  still  he  shrunk  from  noticing  snch 
slight  signs  aloud,  for  define  what  he  saw  or  imagined 
was  impossible.  Presently  the  dog  darted  up  the  tent 
to  the  King's  side,  barking  and  restless,  and  furious  when 
attempts  were  made  to  remove  him  from  that  one  par- 
ticular spot.  For  awhile  the  king  endeavoured  to  soothe 
and  pacify  him,  but  that  not  succeeding,  and  annoyed 
at  the  animal's  pertinacity,  he  desired  one  of  the  at- 
tendants to  take  him  from  the  tent,  a  proceeding  not 
effected  without  difficulty.  His  attention  yet  more  awuened 
by  this  incident,  Sir  Amiot  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
drapery,  but  for  so  long  a  time  after  Bruin's  retreat  without 
discovering  any  movement,  that  he  believed  he  had  been 
merelv  under  a  delusion,  and  turned  again  to  the  board. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  certain  a  gleam  of  steel  flashed  on 
his  eye,  proceeding,  he  could  have  sworn,  from  that  same 
drapenr.  which  again  slightly  moved;  neither  tiie  king  nor 
any  of  his  immecuate  companions  were  in  annour,  and  there 
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certainly  was  nothing  near  them  to  have  cansed  that  sadden 
fladi.  With  a  silent  hut  irresistible  impulse,  Sir  Amiot 
qaietly  glided  Anm  liis  seat,  and  passing  along  the  folds  of 
tne  inner  drapery,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king,  neariy 
concealed  by  the  curtain,  ahnost  before  hia  absence  from 
the  table  was  discovered.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  another 
moment,  surrounded  though  he  was  bv  his  faithfril  subjects, 
dreaming  nought  of  treachery,  closely  shrined  by  hearts 
who  would  willingly  have  died  for  him,  yet  even  then 
Robert  the  Bruce  would  have  fallen  beneatn  au  assassin's 
hand,  and  the  foul  murderer  escaped.  Sir  Amiot  had  moved 
with  silence  and  caution,  not  alone  to  prevent  observation 
on  the  part  of  his  companions,  but  the  better  to  watch  the 
movement  of  the'  curtain,  that  if  treachery  did  indeed  lie 
ambushed  there,  it  might  not  take  fright  at  his  vicinity,  and 
escape  ere  its  extent  was  ascertained.  It  was  a  daring 
plan,  relying  so  much  on  hia  own  single  arm  and  personal 
address,  but  the  knight  knew  hu  own  power ;  he  stood  so 
completely  between  the  king  and  the  drapery,  that  no  blow 
could  reach  Robert  except  through  him — and  the  blow 
came.  A  dagger  flashed  m  the  air  and  fell,  but,  checked 
violently  in  its  downward  path  by  the  bright  sword  of  Sir 
Amiot,  it  snapped  in  two,  the  blade  burled  violently  across 
the  king's  table,  giving  the  first  sign,  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  imminent  danger  the  sovereign  had  escaped,  followed 
instantly  bv  the  loud  voice  of  the  knight.  "Ha!  traitorous 
villain,  thinkest  thou  to  escape  me  f  a  fierce  though 
momentary  struggle,  and  a  powerful  form,  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  mail,  for  his  shioudinK  cloak  was  t«m  aside,  was 
flung  violently  to  the  ground,  the  knee  of  Sir  Amiot  was  on 
his  Dreast,  the  voice  of  the  knight,  bidding  him  avow  his 
treachery  and  die.  In  an  instant,  all  was  wild  uproar ;  nobles 
and  knights  sprung  simultaneously  to  their  feet,  their 
swords  gleaming  in  their  hands,  execrations  on  their  lipe ; 
the  whole  camp  wild  with  confiision.  The  khig  alone, 
though  startled,  preserved  his  undaunted  composure. 

"  Peace,  peace !"  he  excliumed,  waving  his  hand  to  com- 
mand control ;  "we  are  safe,  nninjured,  thanks  to  my  hnve 
Amiot,  though  how  he  came  so  close  to  us  at  such  a  critical 
moment,  by  mv  kingly  &ith,  I  know  not.  Give  way  there  I 
Unhelm  the  villain' — we  should  know  that  fbnn." 

He  was  obey«d  on  the  instant    Stall  pnwtnte^  motionle^' 
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as  if  the  fSedlore  of  his  desperate  deed  had  been  attended 
with  a  complete  suspension  of  sense,  the  mailed  figore 
lay  beneath  the  knee  of  his  captor.  The  hehnet  rooely 
and  hastily  unclasned,  rolled  ofi^  disclosing  features  of  a 
ghastly  paleness  indeed,  but  whose  swarthy  hue,  expression 
coarse,  almost  to  brutality,  and  black  bristly  beuxl  and  hair 
could  belong  to  one  alone.  With  a  wild,  shrill  cry,  which 
at  another  moment  would  haye  turned  the  attention  of 
eyery  one  upon  him.  Sir  Amiot  sprung  to  his  feet  as  if  a 
dagger  had  pierced  his  heart,  his  poniard  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  grasp,  his  brain  tumea  giddy,  ana  a  strong 
effort  alone  prevented  his  falling  to  the  ground ;  he  sta^eml 
back,  till  he  found  temporary  support  against  one  ^T  the 
posts  of  the  tent,  and  there  stood,  his  eyes  glaring;  on 
the  prisoner,  so  changed  fix)m  the  Amiot  of  a  minute 
before,  as  if  some  spefi  had  turned  him  into  stone ;  but 
so  great  was  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  start- 
ling to  all  the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  strange 
emotion  of  the  knight  was  unremarked.  Kaised  from  tne 
ground,  his  arms  strongly  pinioned,  and  so  surrounded  that 
escape  was  utterly  impossible,  they  placed  the  prisoner  before 
the  Bruce,  on  whoso  noble  brow  the  dark  terrible  frown  of 
wrath  and  hate  was  gathering;  but  dark  as  was  his  look, 
yet  darker,  fiercer  was  that  of  the  foiled  assassin;  for  not 
alone  was  it  hate,  undying  quenchless  hate,  but  despair, 
the  fell  despair  of  hate  and  murder  foiled. 

"  'Tis  even  as  I  thought.  Earl  of  Buchan,  we  have  met 
again,"  said  the  Bruc^,  speaking  in  those  sdow  suppressed 
tones,  terrible  to  all  who  heard,  for  they  knew  the  fierce 
struggle  that  was  at  work  within.  ^'  Man  of  guilt  and  blood, 
was  it  not  enough  to  bind  thine  hirelings  to  a  deed  of  mid- 
night murder — enough,  that  twice,  thrice,  nay,  seven  times, 
a  gracious  Providence  stretched  out  His  arm  'twixt  me  and 
them,  and  proved  how  weak  is  guilt  ?  Could  this  not  satisfy 
thee,  but  thine  own  mind  must  essay  the  murderer  s  stcN^^ 
thine  own  mind  frame  an  act  of  murder?  Oh,  thou  hast 
done  well !  Nobles  and  knights  will  henceforth  be  tried  in 
the  light  of  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan ;  an  they  possess 
his  knightly  and  noble  qualities,  the  loudest  voice  of  fame 
and  chivalry  must  needs  be  satisfied." 

"Deemest  thou  so  bounded  was  the  Gomyn's  hate,  that 
aught  of  what  men  term  £Eune  and  honour  could  weic^ 
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against  it?"  replied  the  prisoner,  gloomily.  "Robert  of 
Garrick,  I  thought  you  had  known  men  better.  Didet 
dream,  becanse  some  score  of  hirelings  failed  to  accomplish 
the  deed  of  death,  Comyn  of  Bnchan  wonld  swerve  from 
the  hate  which,  stronger  than  any  tow,  bound  him  to  thy 
deetmction.  Murder — nay,  an  thna  thou  speakest,  I  have 
learned  the  trade  from  thee." 

"  Away  with  the  sacrilegioua  villain — away  with  the  mur- 
derous tnutorl"  shouted  many  eager  voices,  and  there  was 
a  rush  as  if  to  drag  him  from  the  tent,  but  at  a  sign  firom 
the  king,  they  paused. 

"  Nay,  let  his  idle  words  have  vent,  my  friends,"  he  said. 
"The  Bruce  would  have  given  his  head  to  Edward's  aze 
ere  he  would  have  secured  his  safety  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  hia  foe.  To  you  I  need  scarce  say  this ;  then 
what  evil  can  that  bold  bad  man's  insinuations  do  ?  No, 
an  it  give  him  pleasure,  let  him  rail  on." 

"  Pleasure !"  repeated  the  imprisoned  earl,  with  a  scowl 
and  tone  of  concentrated  hate.  "Ye  have  foiled  me  in 
the  dream  of  years,  the  vision  which  has  been  the  only 
bright  gleam  of  my  existence — thy  death — thou  hated  foe  ra 
the  house  of  Comyn;  for  this  I  bade  them  report  me 
dead.  I  hid  myself  from  man  to  brood  on  this,  to  arm 
my  followers  against  thee,  and  bid  them  die  accursed  if 
they  failed ;  for  this  I  have  hovered  round  thy  path, 
well-nigh  iashed  to  madness,  when  weeks,  montlis  rolled 
on,  and  found  me  still  seeking  that  which  the  veriest 
chances  seemed  determined  to  deny  me.  To-night,  to- 
night I  would  have  done  it,  aye,  in  the  midst  of  thy  prond 
court,  tbv  mock  parade  of  royalty ;  who  would  have  saved 
thee  ?  Murderer,  thou  wouldat  have  fallen ;  ten  thousand 
curses  light  on  him  who  stood  between  me  and  my  re- 
venge !" 

A  low  convulsive  groan,  as  wrung  firom  the  very  depth  of 
agony,  filled  up  the  pause  which  foUowed  these  words.  Men 
knew  not,  traced  not  whence  it  came,  for  their  spirits  were 
BtiU  under  too  great  an  excitement  for  such  a  slight  sound 
to  be  remarked. 

"Murderer — ^the  name  is  threefold  thine,"  replied  the 
Bruce,  calmly.  "  Villain,  where  is  thy  son,  the  brave  and 
noble  boy  whose  only  crime  was  lovmg  Scotland  and  his 
sovereign  better  than  his  race  ?    What  hast  thou  done  with 
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him  ?  lieth  not  his  murder  at  thy  door,  and  darert  thou  speak 
of  blood  iU  8hed  ?" 

"Aye;  for  on  him  I  did  no  murder/'  replied  the  eail, 
bluntly  and  freely;  "the  boy  was  wise,  and  chose  honour 
and  me  and  a  monarch's  favour  rather  than  perpetual 
chains.  Look  to  thyself,  thou  upstart  shadow  of  a  soyereign ; 
his  father's  vow  is  in  keeping — he  hath  learnt  the  hate  and 
claims  of  Comjm." 

"  False,  false — 'tis  false  as  hell !"  was  slowly  and  distinctly 
uttered  by  some  one  within  the  tent,  but  none  knew  or 
traced  by  whom. 

"Aye,  by  my  kingly  faith,  I  still  believe  it  false,  and 
would  say  thou  liest,  base  traitor!"  resumed  the  king, 
stemlv.  "But  wherefore  bandy  words  with  such  as  thee? 
Thy  hate  to  ourself  we  pardon,  but  not  thy  treachery  to 
Scotland.    Away  with  him !  to-morrow's  dawn  he  dies." 

There  was  no  need  for  a  second  bidding*  with  a  fierce 
yell  of  triumph  and  detestation,  they  dragged  him  from  the 

f)resence  of  their  sovereign.  They  stripi)ed  him  of  his  armour, 
oaded  him  with  chains,  and,  with  a  strong  guard  both 
within  and  around  the  tent  which  served  them  for  a  prison, 
left  liim  to  his  meditations. 

"  And  where  is  our  brave  preserver,  our  gallant  and 
faithful  Amiot  ?  We  have  been  detained  only  too  long  fix)m 
acknowledging  our  grateful  feeling  of  his  loyal  service. 
We  would  fain  know  how  he  was  at  our  side  when  most 
needed ;  a  minute  before,  methought  wc  pledged  him  at  the 
board — where  is  the  gallant  knight?"  So  spoke  King 
Robert,  when  some  degree  of  order  was  restored  within  the 
tent,  but  Sir  Amiot  liad  disappeared. 

To  allay  the  clamour  and  excitement  which  the  news 
of  this  providential  escape  from  assassination  created  in  the 
camp,  King  Robert  mounted  his  horse,  and,  all  unarmed  as 
he  was,  slowly  rode  through  the  several  ranks  which  had 
gathered  under  their  respective  leaders  to  receive  him. 
Nothing  could  have  given  them  a  stronger  proof  of  his  own 
utter  fearlessness  of  any  further  lurking  treachery,  or  a 
more  gratif3dDg  sign  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  their  love 
and  devotion  as  his  dearest  safeguard  from  such  treasonous 
attacks ;  they  thronged  round  him  as  he  appeared,  making 
the  night  eloauent  with  their  rude  yet  heartfelt  cheers  of 
love  and  gratulation. 
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Deeply  moved  by  theee  heart-stirriiiA  manifeetations  of  & 
people  s  love,  it  was  only  when  seated  in  ttie  quiet  and  soli- 
tude of  his  piivate  pavilion  near  midnight,  he  found  leisure  to 
temember  utat  he  had  not  remarked  Sir  Amiot  amon^t  the 
groups  of  officers  he  had  passed,  and  he  was  rising  to 
make  some  inquiry  concerning  him  from  an  esquire  in 
the  ante-chamb^,  when  the  missing  knight  himself  stood 
before  him. 

"At  length,  my  noble  Amiot !  "  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
springing  up  and  grasping  his  hand,  despite  the  young 
man's  resistance ;  "  where  and  wherefore  nast  thou  been 
hidden  these  long  hours,  letting  my  gratitude  lie  on  my 
heart  till  it  has  well-nigh  choked  me  ?  Shame  on  thee  I 
knowest  thou  Scotland  owes  to  thee  a  king  and  Bruce  a  life  ?" 

"Nay,  good  my  liege,  my  lowly  service  demands  not  any 
spoken  gratitude ;  my  thanks  are  to  heaven,  that  I  was  His 
selected  instrument  in  thus  preserving  thy  most  precious 
life ;  but  for  aught  else,  my  noble  sovereign,  speak  not  of 
thauks  :  that  thou  art  saved,  uninjured,  is  enoagh,  oh,  more 
than  enough,  'tis  blessedness  for  Amiot.  What  liad  I  been 
in  this  camp  without  thee  ? " 

"  What  ?  why  a  noble  soldier  still,"  replied  the  sovereign, 
joyously.  "Did  I  make  thee  the  gallant  warrior,  the  pru- 
dent counsellor,  the  able  general  thou  art  ?  No,  Amiot,  no  ; 
thine  own  good  qualities  have  won  thee  love  and  estimation 
in  the  camp,  aye,  and  still  more,  in  Robert's  breast ;  and 
now,  because  that  it  is  not  enough,  an  Scotland  loves  me  as 
she  would  manifest,  and  we  would  fain  believe,  why,  she 
owes  thee  a  debt  of  gratitude  she  never  can  repay ;  for,  by 
my  faith,  hadst  thou  not  been  beside  me,  that  one  moment 
had  been  my  last.  And  what,  in  heaven's  name,  brought 
thee  there  so  coolly  and  calmly,  shielding  us  from  the  villain, 
that  the  danger  was  unknown  till  it  was  passed?" 

Sir  Amiot  related  the  signs  he  had  witnessed,  and  the 
suspicions  they  had  occasioned,  aclcnowledging  that  he  was 
so  little  conscious  of  the  actual  danger  which  threatened,  that 
he  scarcely  knew  how  he  had  warded  oflf  the  blow,  or  how 
obtained  possession  of  the  murderer. 

"  And  my  poor  hound  would  have  warned  me,  had  I 
listened  to  him,"  mused  the  king,  patting  the  ^thful 
animal's  noble  head,  as  he  lay  crouched  by  hie  side ; 
"  firoin,  Bruin,  canst  thou  for^ve  me  V 
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The  dog  licked  his  hand,  as  in  mnte  reply^  and  the  king 
continued — 

^  Ah,  that's  well ;  and  now  Amiot,  what  ails  thee  t  Thon 
hast  something  on  thy  heart,  something  that  grieves  or  at 
b^  torments  thee :  thou  hast  told  a  tale  that  at  another 
thne  would  have  lighted  up  that  dark  eye  of  thine  iriA 
living  fire,  and  made  thy  voice  ring  out  with  animation, 
and  now  thine  eye  is  dull,  and  thy  voice  is  grave.  What 
ails  thee,  boy  ?  Speak  not  to  the  king,  but  as  to  thy  friend, 
tiiy  father,  if  thou  Ust." 

"  In  truth,  there  is  a  weight  upon  my  heart,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  and  one  thou  only  canst  remove,"  replied  the  kni^t, 
in  a  low,  suffocated  tone,  and  sinking  on  his  knee. 

"  Name  it  then,  mine  Amiot,  in  heaven's  name !  it  were 
a  relief  to  feel  I  could  do  aught  for  thee,  for  truly  my  debt 
to  thee  is  heavy,  even  forgetting  the  service  of  this  evening. 
What  wouldst  thou  ?  surely  it  needs  not  thy  knee — ^up,  and 
speak  to  me  as  firiend  to  friend." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  my  sovereign,  I  cannot  rise ;  my  knee 
is  a  fit  posture  for  a  boon  like  mine,  and  one,  whose  very 
origin  I  may  not  speak.  In  truth,  I  came  a  supplicant,  and 
of  a  boon  so  weighty,  my  tongue  shrinks  from  its  speech." 

"  Nay,  that  may  be,  and  yet  the  boon  be  not  so  very 
weighty,  my  modest  Amiot,"  reified  the  king,  encouragingly. 
"  Thou  thinkest  so  much  of  the  very  smallest  kindness, 
that  truly  I  believe  thy  mental  vision  magnifies  every  action 
save  tliine  own." 

"  No,  no — judge  me  not  now  by  the  past,"  said  the 
knight,  in  a  tone  of  intense  suffering.  *'  My  liege,  my  li^e, 
I  come  to  ask  that  which  all  Scotland  will  rise  up  to  deny, 
which  every  private  and  public  feeling  as  a  man,  as  a  king, 
will  call  on  thee  to  refuse." 

"By  my  kingly  crown,  Amiot,  thou  triest  our  royal 
curiosity  sorely,  '  answered  the  king,  still  endeavouring  to 
lest,  though  the  voice  of  Sir  Amiot  jarred  painfully  on  his 
kind  heart.  "  What  is  this  weighty  boon  ?  out  with  it — ^trust 
me,  it  shall  be  ^ranted  an  it  can ;  for  what  Scotland  can  have 
to  do  with  a  subject  'twixt  thee  and  me  I  cannot  ima^ne." 

"  It  hath  in  this,  my  liege ;  the  life  of  an  attainted  taitor, 
a^  treacherous  regicide,  is  forfeited  alike  to  his  country  and 
his  king.  Oh,  must  I  still  speak — thou  canst  not  even  guess 
my  boon,  'tis  too  wild,  too  improbable  ?  my  liege,  my  uege^ 
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*tia  even  so.  I  would  beaeedi  the  life  of  him  who  hath  sought 
tl^  liie,  iriio  hath  hunted,  persecuted,  anned  s  handred 
hn^itd  against  thee — even  him,  the  hosbiuid  of  Isabella— 
Cmtjm  of  Bachan — in  mercy,  do  not  let  him  die." 

"This  is  strange  indeed,  moet  strange,"  reified  the 
sororeigii,  hie  first  start  and  attitude  of  extreme  astonish- 
ment  subeiding  into  gmrity,  nearly  approaching  stemnees ; 
"a  weighty  boon  in  truth,  and  one  how  mav  we  grant. 
Wherefore  doat  thou  ask  it— what  is  he  to  thee  r' 

"  Ask  not,  Borereign  of  Scotland ;  aak  not,  if  thou  hast 
indeed  one  kindly  feeling  left  for  Amiot ;  ask  sot,  for,  oh, 
I  cannot  answer,"  reiterated  the  unhappy  young  man,  in  an 
accent  of  such  utter  abandonment,  the  king  felt  strangely 
moved.  "  Had  any  other  hand  but  mine  secured  him,  ex- 
posed him  to  this  doom,  perchance  I  had  not  dared  implore 
thee  thus ;  bat  as  it  is,  his  blood,  hia  death  will  be  upon 
my  soul,  croBhing  it  to  earth  with  a  dull,  dead  wdght, 
a^nst  which  it  can  never,  never  rise.  Monarch  of  Scot- 
land, in  mercy  look  not  on  me  thus ;  there  may  come  a  dav 
when  this  dark  mystery  may  be  solved,  when  I  may  tell 
thee  wherefore  I  thus  beseech,  conjure  thee ;  but  until 
then  my  sovereign,  oh,  my  king,  have  pity  on  my  deep 
wretchedneas,  grant  me  this  man  a  life." 

"  That  he  may  arm  a  hireling  band  once  more  against  oar 
life,  pursue  wiUi  midnight  sword  or  poisoned  bowl,  till  his 
end  be  eained.  Amiot,  for  ourself  we  fear  him  not;  but 
for  Scot£uid,  agtuDSt  whom  he  bath  so  foully,  grievously 
oEFended,  would  this  be  wise  f 

"  Condemn  him  to  perpetual  exile  ;  bind  him  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  that  man  can  take,  to  forswear  the  shores  of 
Britun  for  ever  and  for  ever;  keep  him  in  ward,  under 
charge  of  the  truest  officer  your  srace  may  select,  until 
some  far  distant  shore  be  gained :  do  tiiis,  my  sovereign — I 
ask  but  his  life,  only  his  life.  Oh,  if  thou  wouldst  not 
burden  mv  life  with  a  weight  I  can  never  cast  aside,  my  liege, 
my  li^,  let  not  his  blood  be  shed." 

"What  is  Amiot  asking  so  pitifully,  gentle  Robert?" 
said  a  sweet  thrilling  voice,  so  suddenly,  that  both  the  king 
and  the  knight  started  tUmost  in  terror,  both  too  excited  at 
the  moment  to  reccvniae  the  tones  of  Asnes,  whose  light 
form,  enveloped  in  flowing  drapery,  stood  like  some  spirit 
noisdesely  between  them ;    "what  would   he  have  that 
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Bobert  finds  such  difficulty  in  granting  ?     Grant  i^  gentle 
Boberty  for  he  is  so  kind  to  Agnes,  and  she  can  give  him 
nothing,  nothing  in  return." 

"  Tell  me  firat,  sweet  one,  why  thou  art  here — wherefine 
not  at  rest?"  answered  the  king,  la3ring  aside  all  grwity, 
all  sternness,  to  fold  his  arm  round  her,  uid  preas^  a  kw 
upon  her  cheek.  "  Must  I  chide  thee,  loveliest,  seeking  me 
at  such  an  hour  alone  f* 

"  Oh,  no,  thou  wilt  not,  Bobert  They  told  me  that  thy 
life,  th^  precious  life  had  been  endangered/'  she  clung  to 
him  as  if  terrified  even  at  the  thought,  ''and  there  was  such 
bustle  and  noise  amidst  the  soldiers,  I  came  to  see  if  indeed 
thou  wert  as  safe  and  free  firom  ill  as  they  declared  thee." 

"  Didst  doubt  it,  then,  my  love  ?" 

''Oh,  now  I  know  not  what  I  feared;  not  that  thou 
wert  injured.  No,  no,  Bobert  the  Bruce  will  live ;  his  life 
is  all  too  dear,  too  sacied  for  a  murderer's  hand.  Said  not 
the  voice  of  Nigel  he  shall  live,  be  firee,  be  glorious,  and 
doth  be  not  shrine  thee  round  whenever  danger  comes,  and 
save  thee,  shield  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  blessed  ?  Oh, 
none  shaU  hurt  thee,  gentle  Bobert;  no  hand  shall  thrive 
against  thee.  Thou  Imowest  not  how  often  I  list  the  voice 
of  my  noble  love  breathing  these  solemn  words ;  sometimes 
they  sound  even  ere  I  see  him  in  his  beauteous  dwelling — 
they  tell  me  he  is  near.  But  what  ailest  thee,  kind  Amiot  ? 
thou  art  so  sad." 

"  I  plead  a  life,"  huskily  murmured  the  knight,  who,  in- 
stead of  benefiting  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Agnes  to 
gain  some  portion  of  composure,  appeared,  if  possible,  yet 
more  agitated.     "  Lady,  sweet  lady,  plead  thou  with  me." 

"Ask  it  not,  ask  it  not,"  hurriedly  answered  the  king, 
more  moved  than  he  had  yet  been.  "Amiot,  Amiot,  the 
sight  of  this  poor  innocent  child  hath  brought  darker  and 
fiercer  thoughts ;  bid  her  not  plead  for  one  she  knows  not 
as  her  father — one  who  hath  heaped  such  wrongs  on  her 
mother's  head  and  on  hers,  and  on  her  ill-fated  brother,  be 
he  alive  or  dead,  that  with  loud  tones  call  on  us  for  justice 
and  revenge.  Traitor  against  his  country  and  his  king, 
vile  slanderer  of  his  wife,  destroyer  of  her  peace,  and  of 
her  cliildren,  and  more,  yet  more  than  all,  sought  he  not 
the  prison  of  my  brother,  my  noble  brother,  my  own  loved 
Nigel — aye,  and  taunted,  vilified,  tortured  him,  raised  his^ 
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sntKUniuF  svotd  againet  him  even  then,  when  the  next 
moming  oeheld  his  execution  ?  execntion,  aaid  I,  his  fool 
mnider.  Did  he  not  set  Edvard  on  iwainst  him,  nrging 
him  yet  more  fiercely  to  seek  his  blood,  when  tihe  t^nint 
ml^t  have  paidonea  Thomas,  Alexander,  and  Seaton,  my 
Bister's  hnsbuid.  Cries  not  their  blood  aload,  and  sIuJl  I 
not  have  vengeance  f 

"Vengeance!  who  apoke  of  vengeance?"  answered  Agnes, 
starting  &om  the  sovereign's  side,  and  standing  sud- 
denly erect,  voice,  featore,  movement,  all  denoting  a  fearful 
state  of  excitement.  "  Vengeance !  vengeance !  said  he 
not?  Thou  shouldst  not  dream  of  vengeance,  sully  the 
nnre  flame  of  patriotism  and  of  freedom.  No,  no  \ 
Kotwrt  of  Scotland,  thon  ahalt  not  seek  vengeance;  thou 
shalt  not  blacken  that  fair  name  my  Nigel  shields.  He 
speaks  to  thee ;  he  bids  thee  pause  in  this  work  of  blood — 
see,  see !  he  hovers  o'er  thee — his  beautiful  smile  is  gone ; 
he  trembles  lest  in  this  dread  trial  thy  wonted  strength  should 
6ul.  Oh,  do  not  aoKcr  him;  Robert,  Kobert,  for  his  sake, 
seek  not  vengeance.  Hark  !  canst  thou  not  hear  ?  he  speaks, 
he  charges  thee — give  up  thy  vengeance.  He  will  vanish  in 
wrath,  fold  up  that  lovely  form  in  snrron.  Speak  ;  Koberb, 
Robert,  king,  father,  let  him  not  go !  Nigel,  my  beloved,  my 
own,  come  from  that  shrouding  cloud ;  speak,  speak  thyself 
Oh,  he  hath  gone,  gone ! — and  still,  still  he  bids  thee  seek 
not  vengeance.' 

Her  voice  had  grown  wilder,  shriller,  till  its  sweet  bird- 
like notes  were  utterly  lost,  and  she  had  flung  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  convulsively  clasping  his  knees  while  her 
beaatifol  eyes  alternately  gazed  on  the  king,  and  then 
wandering  wildly  round  the  tent,  told  only  too  painfully 
the  fearml  paroxysm,  which  seeming  to  bring  madness  to 
the  verge  of  collected  sense,  was  again  in  all  its  horrois 
npon  her.  In  vain  the  Bruce  strove  to  raise,  to  soothe  her ; 
she  resisted,  reiterating  her  wild  entreaty,  until  Robert,  in  a 
low,  deep,  impressive  voice,  won  her  ear  to  listen  to  these 
wonis :  "  Agnes,  it  shalt  be  as  thou  wilt.  Alas !  poor  sufferer, 
tiiou  knowest  not  for  whom  thou  pleadest,  yet  if  thou  didst, 
Uion  couldst  scarce  plead  more  eloquently,  fie  calm,  be 
content,  sweet ;  for  thy  Nigel's  sake,  I  swear  I  will  not  seek 
vengeance.  I  will  ask  mine  own  heart,  and  if  indeed  it 
whisper    'tis    vengeance    and    not  jnstice    make    it  thus 
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inyeterate.  I  swear  he  shall  not  die.    Will  that  cQntent  tliae^ 
Agnes  ?    Bobert  wills  not  vengeance." 

"Content  me?  yes,  yesi"  she  sprang  rxp,  clasping  her 
hands  in  107,  but  the  voice  was  scarcely  tfticolate  fitn 
fifidntnesB ;  her  limbs  so  trembled  Sir  Amiot  canght  her  in  hia- 
arms.  ''And  not  me  alone — see,  he  hath  come  again.  My 
love,  my  own  noble  love — he  stretches  ont  his  arms  over 
thee,  to  bless,  to  shield  thee ;  he  smiles  on  ns  both,  he  caDs 
ns.  Nigel,  Nigel,  oh,  why  may  I  not  come  t*  she  struggled 
to  bound  forward,  bat  strength  failed,  her  head  drooped, 
her  extended  arms  sank  powerless,  and  she  lay  like  death  in 
Sir^Amiot's  arms. 

"Bear  her  gently  hence,  good  friend,  I  feared  this.  Oh» 
when  will  these  terrible  attacks  depart;  poor  child,  poor 
child,  what  have  not  these  horrible  wars  cost  thee !  Gently, 
dear  Amiot.  Isoline's  tent  joins  mine,  that  way ;  give  her  to 
my  niece's  charge,  'tis  all  thoa  canst  do,  and  then  do  thou 
return."  The  lang  spoke  in  excessive  agitation,  and  Sir 
Amiot,  scarcely  less  agitated  himself,  only  bowed  in  rejjy, 
and  tenderly  bearing  the  inanimate  form  of  Agnes  in  his 
arms,  vanished  by  the  side  entrance  to  which  the  king  had 
pointed.  Robert  continued  to  pace  the  tent,  till  emotion 
was  in  some  degree  calmed.  "Yes,  yes,"  at  length  he 
unconsciously  thought  aloud,  "had  this  foul  traitor,  this 
ruthless  assassin  been  other  than  Gomjoi  of  Buchan,  I  had 
not  been  thus  inveterate,  thus  determined  against  my 
faithful  Amiot's  pleadings;  then  am  I  not  actuated  by 
vengeance,  besides  whose  grim  form  justice  is  but  a  dim, 
formless  shadow.^  My  brother,  my  brother,  hadst  thou  heea 
in  Kobert  s  place,  thou  hadst  not  hesitated  thus,  and  now, 
aye,  even  now,  thou  shalt  be  my  guardian  angel  still.  Thy 
last  words  bade  me  leave  vengeance  to  other,  nigher  hands; 
and  oh,  if  thou  canst  look  aown  on  earth,  thou  knowest 
how  often  that  charge  hath  checked  my  avenging  hand, 
and  given  life,  when  every  passion  shouted  slay ;  and  now, 
now,  shall  they  have  less  power  now  ?  No,  no !  Nigel, 
Ni^el,  for  thy  dear  sake,  tliou  wouldst  give  life,  and  so 
wiu  Robert.  Ha !  returned,  mine  Amiot  ?  Had  the  Lady 
Isoline  retired?  with  whom  didst  leave  thy  poor  afflicted 
charge  ?" 

"  in  the  care  of  the  Lady  Isoline,  my  liege,  she  had  not 
yet  gone  to  rest" 
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"  Ha !  and  didst  speak  with  her  V 

"  Briefly,  my  loid ;  she  bat  detained  me  to  ask  if  this 
■evening's  taJe  were  true," 

"Which  thou  must  have  answered,  methinkg,  as  briefly, 
to  have  returned  so  soon ;  well,  she  shall  hear  more  to-morrow. 
For  thy  boon,  it  is  granted ;  perpetual  exile,  on  penalty  of 
instant  death,  if  found  again  on  Scottish  shores,  shall  be  the 
traitor's  doom.  Nay,  kneel  not,  look  not  such  ardeat  thanks. 
I  fear  me,  Amiot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Lady  A^es,  the 
memories  she  broueht,  we  had  scarce  attained  sufficient  self- 
command  to  have  done  this,  even  for  thy  soke,  to  whom  wa 
owe  a  life  ;  therefore,  look  not  thanks,  they  do  but  speak  re- 

Cch,  which  perchance  we  merit,  but  which  as  yet  we  cannot 
And  now,  good  night,  my  faith&l  soldier  ;  we  are  not 
yet  ourself,  and  would  be  alone," 

Sir  Amiot  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  raised 
his  hand  pasdonately  to  his  lips,  and,  without  uttering  another 
word,  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Seven  days  after  this  stirring  event  beheld  the  large  army 
of  Bobert  the  Bruce  divided  according  to  his  plans  before 
mentioned.  He  himself  had  marched  down  to  the  shores  of 
Dumfries,  whence  Douglas  had  alrea%  despatched  messen- 
gers, informing  him  that  the  Solwa^  ^th  was  filled  with  a 
gallant  fleety  eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  all  im- 
patience  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind  to  sail 
for  the  Isle  of  Man.  Iwbert  bad  only  waited  for  this, 
and  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  Douglas  being  there 
before  him  expedited  his  movements.  Kandolph  with  his 
fair  charge  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  army  had 
also  commenced  their  return  northward,  intending  to  make 
Edinburgh  their  resting,  until  they  should  receive  other  orders 
from  Lord  Edward  Bruce.  To  Sir  Amiot,  with  a  third  of 
the  armv,  had  been  intrusted  the  aa&  keeping  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  whom  the^  were  to  conduct  to  Dunbar,  and 
imprison  in  that  castle  till  a  vesMl  for  his  transportation  to 
the  north  of  Euit^  oonld  be  pcjiaied  aiid  ntaoned.    Thia 
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(lone,  Sir  Amiot  had  demaDded  and  received  peimiflBiim  to 
join  Lord  Edward  Bruce,  without  delay,  and  those  of  his  men 
who  needed  not  rest  were  at  liberty  to  accompany  him.  ¥tm 
indeed  there  were  who  chose  to  turn  back  from  snch  an  expe- 
dition, for  already  had  Dundee  and  Ruther^len  bowed  before  ok 
arms,  and  now  Stirling — ^impregnable,  aJ^-desired  StiriiDg'— 
was  the  object  of  his  attack,  and  resolute  determinatioii  to 
obtain. 

It  was  not  lon^  before  a  strongly-built,  gallantl^-mamied 
vessel  lay  moored  before  Dunbar,  waiting  the  prisoner  sbe 
was  to  bear  from  his  native  land.  Gloomihr  the  earl  had 
acceded  to  the  conditions  offered  by  the  Bruce,  acoeptnig 
his  life  at  the  price  of  perpetual  exile ;  his  was  no  mar^yi^ 
spirit,  whose  glory  hath  sometimes  shed  a  lustre  even 
over  crime.  His  hatred  of  the  Bruce  was  the  only  ma^ed 
feeling  of  his  existence ;  he  would  not  have  cared  to  di^ 
could  he  have  given  death  unto  his  foe,  but  that  object 
foiled  again,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  its  fulfilment^  his 
dark  suspicious  spirit  robed  itself  in  the  belief  that  even  hell 
itself  was  against  him,  and  all  other  efforts  were  in  vain. 
He  was  no  coward  to  fear  to  die,  but  he  did  fear  the 
horrible  ignominy  of  a  public  execution — the  triumph  sach 
a  fate  would  give,  not  alone  his  foes  but  the  countzy  he 
had  so  basely  abandoned,  against  whom  he  had  inveterateiy 
fought,  and  therefore  was  it,  when  informed  his  sentence  was 
perpetual  exile,  and  his  solemn  oath  demanded  never  to  retom 
to  Scotland,  he  made  the  vow,  unmoved  in  outward  seeming 
but  inwardly  relieved.  The  indignation  of  the  camp  at 
this  wholly  unexpected  clemency  of  the  king  was  extreme, 
breaking  out  into  almost  open  rebellion,  requiring  Robert's 
royal  authority  to  quell  and  soothe  into  content.  Sir 
Amiot's  share  in  this  decision  was  never  known ;  an  nnde- 
finable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  prevented  his 
ever  speaking  of  it,  ana  whatever  the  king  might  think— 
and  he  had  thought  on  the  subject — ^never  quil^ted  his  own 
breast. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  lowering,  that  leaden  appear- 
ance of  sea  and  sky  and  heaviness  of  atmosphere  whieh 
seldom  fail  to  sink  the  heart  with  a  spjecies  of  des[>ondenqr 
impossible  to  be  defined,  and  as  impossible  to  be  withstooo. 
The  vessel  lay  like  a  gigantic  shadow  on  the  still  water; 
her  sails,  some  furled  around  the  masts,  and  others  flappii^ 
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idly  in  the  heavy  air.  A  party  of  armed  soldiers  stood 
gtonped  upon  a  cliff,  midway  between  the  castle  and  the 
sea,  evidently  tindei  oideis,  though  at  this  moment  taking 
various  attitudes  of  ease ;  below  them,  and  concealed  from 
their  observation,  two  forms  were  standing  oil  the  beach, 
looking  out  on  the  ocean,  as  if  anticipating  a  bobt  to  be 
lowered  from  the  vessel,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
prisoner,  to  whom  the  signal  of  embarkation  had  been 
already  given.  They  were  the  Knight  of  the  Branch  and 
the  Earl  of  Bnchan,  both  evidently  under  the  dominion  of 
some  strong  subject  of  interest. 

"And  who  art  thou  that  daiest  press  upon  me  thusi" 
fiercely  interrogated  the  earl,  turning  fiill  upon  his  com- 
panion, whose  features  were  still  concealed  by  the  half  mask 
and  long,  drooping  feather  of  a  mihtary  cap.  "  Is  it  not 
enough  that  thine  arm  foiled  me  in  my  purpose,  saved  my 
hated  foe,  and  made  me  what  I  am  ?  that  thou  art  the  one 
selected  to  keep  watch  upon  me,  poisoning  my  few  moments 
of  tranquillity  with  thy  nated  presence,  for  ever  reminding 
me  that  I  essayed  a  d^  of  murder,  and  it  ffuled  ?  Away  ! 
nnd  leave  to  others  the  charge  of  my  peison,  I  will  not 
answer  thee," 

"Earl  of  Bnchan,"  replied  the  knight,  in  a  tone  which 
spoke  only  respect  and  deep  sadness,  "  I  took  not  this 
charge  nmn  me  to  tauut  thee  with  memories  better  for^ 
gotten ;  I  accepted  it,  as  my  heart  dictated,  to  spare  thee 
the  acom,  contumely,  harshness,  which  from  other  tbui 
myself  had  been  thy  portion  on  thv  journey,  in  thy  prison, 
aye,  till  Scottish  shores  had  faded  from  thy  view  ;  nay, 
thy  very  life  had  been  endangeied,  and  'twas  for  this  I  took 
thia  charge  upon  me — for  this  nis  highness  offered  it." 

"  Oh,  the  life  of  a  Comyn  must  be  of  marvellous  worth 
to  a  petted  follower  of  the  Bruce,"  answered  the  earl,  his 
harsh  vmce  onsoftened  by  the  calm  sadness  of  the  reply. 
"  Metbinks  thou  hast  a  roarvellously  eloquent  gift  of  oratory ; 
vet  that  my  life,  my  comfort  were  m  thy  thoughts  when  this 
honourable  office  was  tendered  thee  by  that  spoiled  minion 
of  foitone  tJiey  call  a  king,  I  pay  yoor  mercy  for  its  dis- 
belief." 

"  Perchance  my  lord,  the  &ct  l^t  thy  life  was  granted 
at  my  entreaty  may  in  part  dispene  a  disbelief  bat  too 
natnnl:  for  toe  lest-— " 
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"  Ha !  my  life  granted  at  thy  request ;  and  wbat,  in  tlia 
fiend's  name,  is  my  life  to  thee  ?"  interrupted  the  earl^  some- 
what less  fiercely ;  ''yet,  if  it  be  so,  I  thank  thee.  Enk 
is  preferable  to  death  on  a  scaffold,  aye,  and  better  sdl, 
thw  compelled  to  call  that  hated  Garrick  king.** 

''Perchance,  then,  my  lord,  thou  wilt  bear  with  my  ne* 
sence  the  remaining  interval  we  must  pass  together: 
paidon  that  which  may  have  hitherto  seemed  intrusion,  ana 
believe  that  which  I  have  asserted  relating  to  thy  comfort  is 
truth,  strange  as  it  my  seem.  If  I  have  fidled  in  au^^ 
that  could  nave  softened  the  harshness  of  imprisonment^  I 
would  pray  you  pardon  it,  that  we  may  part  in  peace." 

The  earl  looked  at  him  with  an  astonishment  which  had 
the  effect  of  almost  softening  the  swarthy  ruggednees  of  hk 
features. 

"  Thou  art  marvellously  well-spoken,  young  man ;  by  mine 
honour,  I  should  doubt  those  soft-sounding  speeches,  weie 
we  not  to  part  so  soon  that  I  can  guess  nothing  of  thy  drift. 
In  heaven  s  name,  who  and  what  art  tiiou  ?  imy  didst  thou 
press  upon  me  thus  but  now  a  subject  that  ever  drives  me 
mad  r 

"  Nay,  'tis  on  that  I  must  still  speak,  on  that  I  must  still 
brave  thy  wrath,"  answered  the  knight,  boldly,  yet  still  re- 
spectfully. "  £axl  of  Buchan,  I  know  that  the  tale  thou 
tellest  of  thy  son  is  false,  I  know  that  of  him  iMou  art  no 
murderer ;  and  I  would  know,  aye,  on  my  knee  I  would  be- 
seech thee,  tell  me,  wherefore  hast  thou  forged  this  groondleBB 
falsehood — wherefore,  oh,  wherefore  thus  poison  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  that  if,  in  his  own  proper  person,  he 
should  appear  again  amongst  them,  nought  but  mistros^ 
dislike,  misprison  will  await  him  ?  My  lord,  my  loid, 
wherefore  was  the  need  of  cruelty  like  this  V 

"Wherefore  —  art  thou  so  dull-witted  as  not  to  know! 
Wherefore  create  scorn,  misprison,  mistrust  amid  his  ooon- 
trymen  ? — that  he  should  never  join  them.  Thinkest  thon  I, 
a  Comyn,  can  look  with  composure  on  my  own  son  joining 
hand  and  glove  with  my  foes  ?  No,  by  every  fiend  in  hdll 
— ^but  why  speak  thus  ?  I  have  no  son,"  and  that  proud, 
dark,  evil-passioned  man  turned  hurriedly  from  Sir  Amio^ 
everyfeature  almost  convulsed. 

"Then,  then  thou  dost  acknowledge  the  tale  is  finlae; 
Alan  Comyn  is  not  thus  peijured  !''  exclaimed  Sir  Amiot^ 
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^  after  him,  and  grasping  the  earl's  mantle  as  if  to 
<fet&iu  him.  "  Oh,  ia  mercy  retract  the  foul  aseertioD ;  leave 
with  me  some  sign,  some  sealed  and  written  siffn,  tii&t  will 
prove  its  falsity — tell  to  Scotland  it  is  not  ^abella's  son 
that  thus  hath  fallen ;  my  lord,  my  lord,  do  this,  and  she, 
the  wife  that  thou  hast  wronged,  hast  injured,  even  she  will 
bleas  thee,  and  I — " 

"  Peace,  fool ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  am  mad,  so  fallen, 
that  wilfully  I  will  fall  yet  loner  ?  retract  a  tale  of  years,  uid 
what  retract  t  I  have  no  son,  save  him  that  bears  my 
name,  my  honour  ;  that  will  he  foes  with  my  foes,  frienda 
with  my  friends,  and  such  is  he  who  bears  the  name  of 
Alan  Comyn,  who  is  the  friend  of  Edward.  Betract — say 
that  is  not  which  is,  and  that  which  is  is  not;  that  she, 
whose  rebellious  spirit  first  created  these  evils,  made  me  yet 
more  the  thing  I  am,  may  bless  me.  Pshaw  !  tjunk  of  some 
better  incentive,  w  thou  pleadest  in  vain." 

"  Alas !  there  is  none ;  if  thine  own  heart  refuseth  justice 
to  thine  own  child,  what  can  a  stranger  plead  ?"  replied 
Sir  Amiot,  mournfully. 

"Justice  to  mine  own;  was  the  bov  taught  to  do  his 
father  justice  ?  was  he  not  taught  to  nate,  scorn,  contemn 
me,  to  abhor,  even  to  raise  his  prayers  to  heaven  against  my 
course  of  acting  V 

"No,  believe  me,  no  I"  replied  the  young  knight,  raising 
his  clasped  hands,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  truthful  fer- 
vour, impossible  to  be  mistaken.  "  Oh,  believe  thy  son 
was  taught  to  love,  to  reverence  thee  as  his  father,  even 
while  he  imbibed  principles  of  patriotism  contrary  to  thine 
own.  Condemn  thee  I  oh,  how  little  knowest  thou  Isabella 
of  Buchazi ;  never,  neva  did  one  word  deiogatorv  to  the 
respect  due  to  thee,  as  tlie  husband  of  her  youth,  the  father 
of  her  children,  mingle  in  the  instructions  lavished  upon 
them.  Earl  of  Bucnan,  thy  son  would  have  reverenced 
thee,  ^e,  loved  thee,  hadst  thou  not  with  a  rude  hand  so 
torn  affection's  links  aaunder  they  never  might  be  joined." 

"And  who  art  thou  that  darest  tell  me  this?"  answered 
the  earl,  darkly  and  teniblv  agitated.  "  I  tell  thee  I  have 
no  son  ;  the  lx)y  is  dead— dead  through  my  fiendish  cruelty, 
though  not  by  mine  order.  I  would  have  given  my  tight 
hand,  ave,  more,  I  would  have  foresworn  my  hatred  to  the 
Bruce,  otawu  back  bom  my  vow  to  compaaa  his  death,  had 
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this  not  chanced^  had  the  boy  lived  ;  but  he  is  dead — dead. 
His  blood  is  upon  my  head,  though  not  upon  my  hand  ;  and 
what  matters,  then,  my  future  fate  ?  I  have  no  son^  save  him 
whom  men  term  Alan  Gomyn,  minion  of  England's  Edward : 
and  what,  then,  should  I  retract  ?  No,  no,  the  boy  is  dead 
— dead  through  me  ;  and  I  shall  proclaim  this  by  the 
avowal  that  I  am  his  murderer  ?  Never,  by  the  blue  yaalt 
above  us,  never!" 

"  Wouldst  thou  the  boy  lived  now.  Earl  of  Buchan  ? 
didst  thou  know  the  boy  lived,  wouldst  thou  retract  this  tale, 
and  more,  retract  the  foul  slander  on  Isabella's  name,  which 
severed  those  links  that  bound  the  son  unto  his  father, 
and  crushed  his  younp  spirit  far  more  than  those  chains  and 
dungeons  in  which  'tis  said  he  died — ^wouldst  thou  do  this^ 
my  lord  ?  'Tis  no  idle  parley ;  give  back  thy  son  to  life, 
retract  the  slander  on  his  mother's  name ;  for  if  he  died 
through  thee,  'twas  that  which  slew  him  ;  do  this,  and 
Alan  uves!" 

"  Ha !  canst  recall  the  dead  to  life — tell  me  the  boy  lives— 
that  of  this  black  deed  Buchan  is  guiltless — ^tell  me  he 
lives  ?  If  thou  canst,  I  will  believe  what  thou  wilt  :  that 
Duncan  of  Fife  told  me  false  ;  that  his  sister,  my  wife,  is 
pure  and  true  as  I  did  believe  her,  despite  my  hate,  until  he 
spoke  those  words  that  added  fuel  to  my  wrath,  and  heaped 
ten  thousand  injuries  on  her  ill-fated  head.  I  love  ner 
not,  I  cannot  love  her ;  but  an  thou  canst  prove  my  boy 
lives,  I  will  believe  her  guiltless,  proclaim  that  I  have  foully 
wronged  her  ;  prove  that  of  my  son  I  am  no  murderer.  Ha ! 
God  m  heaven,  what  is  this — who  art  thou  ?  speak  !  Do 
my  very  eyes  turn  traitors,  and  tell  me  that  which  is  not  ?" 

"  They  tell  thee  truth ;  believe  them,  oh,  believe  tJiem," 
answerea  Sir  Amiot,  who  was  kneeling  before  the  earl,  his 
features  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  and  his  long,  glossy 
hair  falling  back  on  either  side  from  a  face  so  faultlesB  in 
its  proportions,  so  beautiful  in  its  expresdon,  that  it  im- 
printed itself  on  the  heart  of  that  dark,  harsh  man  as  some- 
thing scarce  of  earth,  something  sent  from  heaven.  His 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the  kneeling  form,  so  full  of 
grace,  of  simple  dignity,  on  the  face  upturned  tQ  his,  in 
such  glowing,  truthftil  beauty — fixed  till  tne  eyelids  quivered 
either  beneath  the  intensity  of  the  gaze,  or  firom  some 
emotion  never  felt  before  ;  and  as  he  laid  both  hands  on  the 
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shotilders  of  the  young  man  be  was  aware  that  his  whole 
frame  so  trembled  he  must  have  fallen  without  such  support. 
And  was  this  Comyn  of  Buchaa,  the  cold,  harsh,  merciless, 
bloodthirsty  Comyn — the  cruel,  injurious  husband,  the  neg- 
lectful father,  the  traitor  to  his  country,  the  would-be  assassin 
of  his  king  1  Was  this  the  man,  bowed  to  the  very  dust,  his 
whole  being  changed,  every  dark  thought  for  the  moment 
crushed  breath  the  mighty  power  of  one  emotion — (hat 
which  is  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  the  svmbol  of  "  that  like- 
ness in  which  made  He  man,"  found  alike  in  the  blessed  and 
the  accursed,  the  angelic  and  the  reprobate,  breathing  of  that 
divine  origin  which  the  veriest  sinner  cannot  utterly  cast 
aside ;  it  will  be  heard,  it  will  find  vent,  coming  like  a  minis- 
tering an^el  to  the  darkest,  hardes.t  heut,  and  whispering  of 
better  things,  aye,  even  of  hope  'mid  sin ;  for  if  that  love  hath 
voice,  hath  being  in  the  guilty  sons  of  earth,  what  must  be  its 
tiower,  its  might,  its  durance  in  Him  who  hath  breathed  it  in 
his  children,  and  called  himself  their  Father? 

"  Kneel  not,  kneel  not.  God  in  heaven !  why  am  I  thus — 
what  is  it  that  hath  come  upon  me  ?  I  who  have  dreamed 
bat  of  hate  and  blood  and  murder.  I  cannot  love,  yet  what 
18  this  ?  Boy,  boy,  do  not  kneel ;  'tis  no  fitting  posture  for 
such  as  thee,  and  to  one  hardened,  blackened  as  Buchan. 
Up,  up,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  Father,  I  will  kneel  till  thou  hast  blessed  me  ;  till  thoo 
hast  recalled  that  horrible  curse  thundered  against  him  who 
stood  between  thee  and  thy  vengeance  ;  till  tnou  hast  par- 
doned that  which  seemed  rebellion  'gainst  thy  power,  mit 
which,  oh,  I  could  not  avert,  for  Scotland  and  my  mother  had 
yet  stronger  daims  than  thee.  Father,  I  will  not  rise  till 
thou  hast  blessed,  till  thou  hast  pardoned." 

"  Blessed — boy,  boy,  oh,  do  not  mock  me — blessed,  and 
by  him  that  would  have  murdered  thee,  who  hath  poisoned 
thy  fair  name,  and  laid  such  heavy  misery  upon  thy  youth ; 
pardoned,  and  'tis  I  have  wronged  thee  unto  deatL" 

"Yet  art  thou  still  mv  &ther— etill  I  am  thy  son;  oh, 
'tis  no  mockery,  father,  tnou  knowest  not  thy  children ;  oh  1 
that  it  might  have  been,  thou  wouldst  have  found  no  iailing 
in  their  love,  and  'twas  a  mother  taught  it — aye,  to  respect, 
to  cherish,  e'en  though  duty  threw  us  on  such  diveiBe  paths. 
My  father,  thy  curse  hangs  like  a  cloud  upon  my  drooping 
S[»nt,  thy  blessing  will  give  me  strength  for  fiutliei  trial 
II  2 
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''Boy,  boy,  I  cannot  bless;  I  know  no  THrayer,  no  word 
meet  for  that  dreadful  Judge  I  never  thougnt  of  until  now. 
I  will  leain  prayers  to  bless  thee,  and  then — oh  Qod,  my 
son,  my  son !"  Gould  it  be  that  voice  was  choked — that  baa 
man's  arms  were  round  that  youthful  form,  in  strong  con- 
vulsive i^essure — ^that  thick  and  scorching  tears  fell,  one  by 
one,  from  eyes  that  knew  not  tears  before  ?  'Twas  even  so^ 
slowly,  almost  convulsively,  the  earl  roused  himself  to  saie 
again  upon  his  son.  **  And  thy  mother  taudit  thee  tans, 
gave  thee  such  principles,  instilled  such  fe^nffl,  when  I 
cave  only  cause  for  hate,  alike  from  her  and  Qiee  ?  Tdl 
her  I  crave  her  pardon,  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  I  have 
foully  wronged  her.  Oh,  that  I  could  force  the  black  lie  back 
into  the  slanderer's  throat  at  the  sword's  point." 

**  Leave  that  unto  her  son.  Hark !''  he  hastily  resumed  his 
mask,  "  not  yet  may  I  proclaim  my  name,  my  vow  is  yet  to 
be  accomplisned  ;  they  come  to  part  us.  Oh,  my  fsither,  think 
upon  thy  son  ;  we  shall  yet  meet  again." 

The  earl  shook  liis  head  mournfully. 

"My  son,  that  will  never  be;  but  trust  to  me,  by  the 
heaven  above  us,  I  swear  I  yet  will  do  thee  justice !  there 
seems  a  black  veil  withdrawn  from  my  heart  and  eyes.  I 
do  not  yet  know  myself ;  but  it  will  not  pass — no,  no,  that 
face  will  come  between  me  and  returning  darkness.  I  know 
not  how  thou  wert  saved,  but  'tis  enough,  I  am  no  murderer 
of  my  child." 

What  more  might  have  passed  between  them  was  unknown ; 
they  had  unconsciously  passed  this  harrowing  interview  in  a 
fissure,  or  open  cavern,  whose  projecting  cliflfs  concealed  them 
from  all  observation  from  the  sea,  and  prevented  their  per- 
ceiving the  expected  boat  had  been  lowered,  and  now  lay  some 
fifty  yards  from  them,  waiting  for  the  prisoner ;  the  wind  was 
rising,  and  promised  too  fair  for  further  delay.  Little  did  the 
soldiers  who  were  to  conduct  the  earl  to  the  ship  imagine  the 
emotions  at  work  in  the  hearts  alike  of  their  officer  and  his 
charge.  Calmly,  to  all  appearance,  they  walked  side  by  side 
to  the  beach ;  they  stood  one  minute  in  silence,  gazing  on 
each  other,  and  the  stout  frame  of  Buchan  was  seen  to 
quiver,  as  bent  by  some  mighty  struggle,  his  swarthy  cheek 
turned  ghastly  pale,  he  made  one  step  forward,  naif  ex- 
tended ms  lumd,  drew  it  back,  as  conscious  that  every  eye 
was  upon  them,  and  thus  they  parted — ^the  earl  to  huny  into 
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the  boat,  croocli  dom  on  one  of  the  seats  and  haiy  his 
brow  in  his  mantle,  till  not  a  featnte  could  be  discetaed ; 
Sir  Amiot  to  linger  on  the  beach  till  the  boat  reached  the 
vessel,  and  slowly  her  sails  were  seen  to  expand,  and 
heavily,  as  if  relnctantly,  she  faded  from  his  view.  The 
varied  emotions  swelling  in  his  bosom,  the  tomultuooB 
thoughts  occasioned  by  that  interview,  the  words  longing 
fer  vent,  but  doomed  to  rest  unsaid,  must  be  left  to  the 
imaginations  of  our  readers,  we  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  lift 
the  veil  &om  them,  than  remove  the  myste^  wmch  Sir 
Amiot's  vow  still  kept  closely  round  him.  He  was  still 
the  nameless  solitary  unto  otbeis,  and  to  as  he  must  still 
temaio  so,  till  his  own  band  removes  the  mask,  his  own  lips 
proclaim  his  name. 

It  was  not  till  this  excitement  had  in  part  sabsided,  not 
till  the  military  confiision  and  joyous  spirits  around  Stirling, 
presenting  other  engrossing  subjects  of  reSections,  had  some- 
what turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  engaged  him  en- 
thusiaatically  in  all  Lord  Edward's  dariiw  projects,  that  he 
had  at  length  leisnre  first  to  marvel,  and  then  to  grow  uneasy 
at  Malcolm's  protracted  absence.  Despite  the  new  subject 
of  interest  to  his  lord,  occasioned  by  Bachan's  attempted 
crime  and  consequent  detention,  the  page  had  set  off  on 
his  expedition  the  ensuing  morning,  as  had  been  resolved 
between  him  and  his  master.  One  month  extended  over 
two,  and  not  even  the  interest  of  the  siege  could  pre- 
vent Sir  Amiot's  rapidly  increasing  anxiety.  At  length, 
nearly  ten  weeks  after  they  had  first  parted,  without  either 
annooncement  or  any  outward  semblance  of  long  absence, 
Malcolm  stood  before  him,  with  just  the  same  qniet  mien  of 
respect  and  arch  ezpresaion  of  feature  as  if  no  interruption 
whatever  had  taken  place  in  bis  daily  service  to  his 
master.  Not  so  unc<mcemed  Sir  Amiot ;  springing  to  his 
feet,  the  plan  of  the  castle,  which  he  had  been  intently  con- 
sulting, dashed  down  in  the  violence  of  the  movement,  he 
caoght  hold  of  the  boy's  hand,  wildly  exclaiming,  "  Returned 
at  length,  and  snccea^l !  oh,  tell  me  where  hast  thou  been 
— what  done  ?  hast  discovered  any  trace  ?  Quick,  Malcolm, 
quick !" 

"  Will  one  word  satisfy  thee,  my  lord  ?  fonnd,  found !" 
"God,  I  thank  thee!"  was  the  passionate  rejoinder,  and 
Sir  Amiot  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat  agitated  almost 
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beyond  control.  "  But  where,  oh,  where  7  Is  she  bat  found 
to  mock  me  with  the  vain  dream  of  liberty,^  of  Irfe,  alike  to 
her  and  me?  found,  but  to  be  lost  again^  till  this  poor 
country  may  pay  her  ransom  ?" 

"  She  is  where  thou  shalt  rescue  her,  mv  lord.*' 

"  Ha  !  where,  in  St.  Andrew's  name  V    Sir  Amiot  sprung 
up  in  ecstasy. 

''Even  in  this  goodly  fortress,  this  coveted,  impregnaUe 
Stirling." 

"  Here,  here  !  oh,  say  it  again.  How  can  it  be  ?  when— 
whence — ^art  sure  ?" 

"My  lord,  give  me  but  breathing-time,  and  thon  ahatt 
learn  all  this  strange  tale,  fast  as  my  lips  can  speak  it." 

Sir  Amiot  with  an  cflfort  brought  down  his  excited  nerves 
to  some  degree  of  composure,  and  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  Malcolm's  brief  yet  important  tale.  Althongli 
believing  it  utterly  impossible  his  master  could  have  seen 
the  prisoner,  in  whose  weal  his  whole  being  seemed  in- 
volved, without  recognising  her,  the  page  yet  directed  his  first 
course  towards  the  Convent  of  Mount  Carmel.  Much  caution 
and  readiness  did  it  require  for  the  perfect  completion 
of  his  delicate  mission,  for  the  late  attack  on  the  namlet 
had  rendered  the  sisters  yet  more  guarded  in  their  commu- 
nications. Our  space  will  not  jKirmit  us  to  follow  the  ready- 
witted  lx)y  in  all  the  intricate  windings  of  his  divers  pla^ 
sufi5ce  it  that  he  had  been  perfectly  successful.  At  the  outset 
he  had  ascertained  that  a  Scottish  prisoner  of  distinction  was 
under  wardance  of  the  Abbess  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  limbs,  and  im- 
prisonment if  discovered,  he  contrived  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  garden  of  the  nunnery,  and  see  her,  too  distinctly  for 
even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  ns  to  her  identity  to  remain. 
Assured  of  this,  he  hovered  about  the  neighbourhood, 
having  heard  some  nimours  as  to  her  removal ;  rumours, 
after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  confirmed.  The  rest  to  one 
like  himself  was  easy ;  he  followed  her  guards,  whose 
course,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  was  northward.  Some- 
times assuming  disguise,  he  mingled  with  them,  and  learned 
that  the  distracted  state  of  England,  preventing  all  security 
for  such  an  important  prisoner,  and!^  almost  mcapacitatins 
Edward  from  thinking  of  anything  but  his  own  person^ 
cares  and  griefs,  had  caused  him  hurriedly  to  acceae  to  the 
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request  of  the  Abbess  of  Mount  Catmel,  in  bebalf  of  her 
prisoner,  that  if  the  late  assault  had  detennined  his  high- 
nesB  to  change  her  present  abode,  she  might  be  permitted  a 
residence  in  one  of  the  Engliab  garrisoned  castles  of  Scot- 
land; and  the  Eail  of  Derby,  then  marching  to  thiow 
increased  forces  into  Stirling,  unconscious  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  march  of  that  fortress's  bele^nered  state,  was 
commissioned  to  transport  her  thither,  with  all  due  respect. 
This  was  important  intelligence  for  the  f^thful  Malcolm, 
and  inspired  him  with  yet  increase  of  patience  to  follow  the 
earl  on  nis  tedious  march,  and  never  lose  sight  of  his  move- 
ments, often  detained  as  they  were  by  the  devious  and 
hidden  paths  they  were  coinpelled  to  pursue.  The  wild 
glens  and  passes  of  the  Gneviot  HiUs  bron^t  them 
undiscovered  across  the  country  to  the  desolate  part  of 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  There,  in  detached  parties,  they 
took  possession  of  some  fishing  boats,  ana  sailed  up 
unsuspectedly  to  the  very  head  of  the  lakes  running  up 
between  Arp-leshire  and  Dumbartonshire ;  there  cautiously 
effecting  a  landing,  the  earl  united  his  forces  in  the  moun- 
tains and  woods,  and  thus  proceeded  to  the  north  of 
Stirling,  so  completely  unsuspected,  as  to  make  his  way 
that  very  day  within  the  fortress,  by  a  concealed  postern 
leading  to  the  underworks,  theii  entrance  covered  by  the 
de^erate  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

Sir  Amiot  listened  to  tnis  narrative  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  then,  with  military  precision,  questioned  hia 
page  again  and  agun.  Was  he  certain  the  prisoner  was 
with  them  to  the  end  7  had  he  seen  her  enter  the  castle, 
or  miffht  she  have  been  left  in  any  convent  on  their  way  ? 
Malcolm  could  not  answer  this  decidedly.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  part  from  them  some  days  before  to  elude  suspicion, 
nay,  from  the  period  of  their  landing  in  Dumbartonshire 
he  had  only  watched  their  proceedinge  at  a  distance  ;  but  he 
was  sure  that  she  was  with  them  still,  and  that  Stirling 
Castle  was  now  the  fortress  in  which  the  prisoner  on  whom 
so  much  of  Sir  Amiot's  happiness  depended  was  im- 
mured. 

Sir  Amiot  scarcely  doubted  this  himself;  but  he  had 
experienced  too  much  of  suspense,  of  that  deep  agony  of 
hope  roused  but  to  be  crushed,  to  rest  secure  even  on  this 
intelligence,  much  as  there  was   in  it    to  encourage    and 
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inspire.    He  sate  up  half  the  night  in  earnest  oommnne  with 
his  page,  and  at  last  his  resolution  was  formed. 

Tne  next  morning,  somewhat  to  the  astonishment  of  Lotd 
Edward,  his  favourite  officer,  the  Knight  of  the  Branch, 
requested  a  week's  furlough  from  the  camp,  coupled,  how- 
ever, with  an  assurance  that  within  that  time  he  should  hi 
all  probability  return,  and  bring  with  him  information  mate- 
rially connected  with  the  business  of  the  siege.  Sir  Edwaid 
Bruce  had  too  much  confidence  and  love  for  Sir  Amioi 
either  to  refuse  or  Question ;  there  was  a  epiiit  of  daring 
about  him  so  much  akin  to  the  living  fire  of  his  own  breast, 
that  it  was  enough  for  the  knight  to  hint  anything  of  a 
secret  expedition,  for  Sir  Edward  to  feel  assured  it  must  be 
something  in  which  his  whole  spirit  would  sympathise  and 
long  to  join. 

Two  days  after  Sir  Amiot  had  departed,  a  minstrel  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Scottish  camp.  He  was  clad  in  the 
green  jerkin,  legging,  and  hose,  with  a  short  cloak  of 
somewhat  rich  material  for  his  fraternity,  and  secured  at  his 
throat  by  an  emerald  of  value.  Long  curls  of  auburn  hair 
shaded  his  face,  which  was  almost  concealed  by  a 
slouching  cap  and  dark  drooping  feathers ;  his  harp  was 
slung  across  his  neck ;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
figure  and  martial  step  that  would  i>erhaps  have  seemed  in- 
compatible with  his  more  peaceful  emnloymcnt,  had  not  the 
exquisite  taste  and  skill  with  which  he  touched  his  instru- 
ment confirmed  the  tale  his  dress  proclaimed. 

In  the  age  of  chivalr}%  the  person  of  the  minstrel  was 
sacred  as  a  herald,  perchance  yet  more  so,  for  where  the 
latter  might  meet  with  contempt  and  rough  treatment,  the 
minstrel  was  ever  received  with  honour  and  delight :  his  path 
was  never  8topi)ed.  He  could  pass  free,  and  was  welconnd 
with  joy  by  opposing  armies;  both  parties  trying  who 
could  evince  the  most  eaffemess  to  listen  to  his  lays,  or  show 
honour  to  his  person.  He  could  be  sure  of  free  passage 
through  a  besieging  army,  make  his  way  unquestioned  into 
the  very  stronghold  of  a  beleaguered  fortress;  and  there- 
fore it  was  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  time  that  tiie 
minstrel  we  have  referred  to  reftised  the  pressing  invitation 
of  the  Scottish  leaders  to  abide  with  them,  and  declared  he 
was  under  an  engagement  to  visit  Stirling  at  a  given  time» 
which  circumstances    had   already  delayed;  but    being    so 
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Itononred  by  Loid  Edward  Bnioe's  great  deare  for  his  per- 
formance, he  promised  that,  if  the  leaders  would  permit  his 
departure  without  delay  the  Bucceeding  mimuag,  he  would 
devote  that  evening  to  their  service.  The  proposal  was 
received  with  the  greatest  glee,  and  a  joyous  party  met  t^t 
evening  to  revel  in  the  minstrel's  lajra.  There  was  some- 
thing m  his  joyous  tone,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
poetry  which  appeared  to  characterise  him,  that  at  once 
UBcinated  all  hearts;  while  the  spirit  of  his  martial  songs, 
the  liquid  richness  of  his  deep-toned  voice,  held  every  eai 
enchained.  A  Bcore  of  voices  pledged  >iim  in  the  sparkling 
wine ;  a  score  of  voices  shouted  loudly  in  hia  praiBe ;  and 
Lord  Edward  himself,  albeit  unused  to  love  the  minstrd'a 
art,  vowed  he  was  one  well-fitted  for  a  warrior's  guest,  and 
de^hing  a  golden  brooch  from  his  mantle,  bade  him  wear 
it  for  his  sake. 

"For,  by  my  father's  soul,  thou  art  the  very  king  of 
minstrels!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  and  it  is  a  crying  mn  and  shiune 
thou  shouldfit  prefer  the  applause  of  thoee  English  knaves 
and  that  carpet  knight  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray  to  onr  own. 
Thy  tongue  favours  the  Scotch  as  fluently  as  the  English. 
Whence  contest  thou  ?  Edward  of  England  would  line  thy 
pouch  with  gold  pieces,  I  trow.  Ad  thou  lovest  the  English, 
why  not  seek  him  f 

"Truly,  my  good  lord,  and  lose  my  head  for  my  pains. 
Enow  you  not  all  Edward's  minions  are  fated  on  the  instant  ? 
Piers  Gaveston's  iate  hath  no  charms  for  me." 

"Thou  art  a  ready-witted  fellow,  by  my  faith;  hie  thee 
to  King  Robert  then,  and  thou  ahalt  enjoy  his  favour,  with- 
out anjr  such  drawback  as  envy  to  thy  &me." 

"mil  your  lordship  grant  me  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
that  favour! — beware  what  you  pledge,  I  may  call  on  you 
to  redeem  it," 

"  Cidl  on  me  and  welcome ;  thy  voice  guns  on  my  heart. 
I  have  heard  but  one  like  thee,  and  he — poor  fellow,  may 
hia  fate  not  be  thine  I  I  Imew  not  his  worth  till  he  wag 
gone,"  and  Edward  Bruce,  the  stem,  harsh,  iron-hearted 
warrior,  passed  hia  baud  acron  his  darkening  brow  as  he 
thought  of  Nigel ;  the  memory  of  hia  broths  hushed  his 
soul  to  silence. 

The  minstrel  swept  hia  hand  acroea  his  harp,  till  a  low,, 
wailing  strain  woke  horn  it,  swelling  louder  and  gladder,  thea 
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he  expressed  in  song  so  exactly  the  traDScript  of  the  Bmee^s 
feeling  that  he   started    in   astonishmentw    A   silenoe   of 
severiu   minutes   followed  the   lay,  whose   simple    homiige 
to  the  noble  dead  found  its  echo  in  every  heart,  and  then 
burst  forth  a  shout  of  applause,  ringing  through  the  canvaB 
walls  till  the  very  soldiers  marvelled  wherefore.      Edward 
Bruce  sprung  up  and  grasped  the  minstrel's  hand.     ''Sing 
that    to  Robert/'  he    cricMi,    "and   thy   fortune's    made! 
Modestly,  though  smilingly,  the  minstrel  received  the  de- 
lighted   applause:    and  thus,    with    many  a   rude  presmt 
thrust  upon  him,  he  left  the  general's  tent. 

The  next  morning  saw  him  present  himself  before  the 
gates  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  he  was  instantly  admitted.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  that  he  had  come  from  and  perhaps 
tarried  in  the  enemy's  camp;  he  was  a  minstrel,  and  one 
too  of  no  common  seeming.  Soldiers  and  officers  hastened 
to  greet  him,  and  even  the  seneschal  of  the  castle^  Sir 
Fhinp  de  Mowbray,  himself  deigned  to  give  him  frank 
and  joyous  welcome. 

"  IVuly,  sir  minstrel,  thou  hast  come  when  most  needed ; 
we  wanted  some  such  pleasant  guest  to  enliven  our  tedious 
beleaguerment.  We  nave  guests,  too,  fair  and  gentle 
guests,  whom  thy  lays  may  chance  to  charm  into  forgetful- 
ness  that  they  are  somewhile  prisoners.  We  look  to  see 
thee  grace  our  evening  meal :  see  that  thou  disappoint  us 
not." 

The  minstrel  bowed  lowly  in  rcplv,  and  the  knight  passed 
on ;  perchance  the  hours  waned  but  slowly,  despite  the 
courteous  attention  he  received  on  all  sides.  But  at  length 
he  stood  within  the  buiquet  hall  of  Stirling  Castle,  at 
length  he  glanced  round  the  courtly  crowd  of  knights  and 
dames  who  occupied  the  dais,  and  there  was  a  wild 
throbbing  of  sudden  loy  within  his  soul.  They  bade  him 
sing,  but  slowly  he  obeyed,  for  he  feared  the  quivering  of 
his  voice.  There  were  many  gazing  upon  him,  out  As  saw 
but  one,  who  sate  somewhat  back  from  the  noble  circle,  her 
sable  robes  contrasting  sadly  with  the  gay  dresses  of  those 
around  her,  though  comporting  well  witn  that  dignified  and 
noble  form,  the  sculptured  beauty  of  those  pale  and  pensive 
features.  Beside  her  was  a  light  and  lovely  girl  of  some 
seventeen  summers,  beautiful  enough  to  have  chained  the 
eye  and  heart  of  any  stranger,  awake  as  was  the  minstrel  to^ 
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mch  impTeasions ;  bat  eren  her  he  saw  Dot,  save  when  he 
marked  the  sveet  tonching  smile  with  which  some  remark 
she  had  made  was  met  by  her  companion,  the  looks  of  love, 
of  kindness  lavished  on  her,  and  then  he  saw  her,  for  he 
envied  her  position,  eovied  the  smiles  which  she  received. 
The  minstrel  sang,  and  there  was  a  pathos  in  his  voice,  an 
inspiration  in  his  lays,  and  none  there  dreamed  the  wheie- 
fore.  The  jest  was  hushed,  the  laugh  was  stilled,  for  feel- 
ings were  stirred  within  by  the  deep  magic  of  the  stranger's 
song ;  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  minstrel  quivered  as  he 
felt  the  large,  dark,  melancholy  eyes  of  that  noble  prisoner 
fixed  upon  nim,  for  meet  them  he  dared  not^  and  hie  head 
bent  down  upon  his  harp  till  his  lon^  hair  veiled  every 
feature  horn  her  ^ze ;  ana  thus  the  evening  waned. 

Two  days  within  the  given  time  Sir  Amiot  returned,  and 
for  some  days  the  siege  continued  with  little  change  to 
cdther  party  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  Scotch  hod 
obtained  ifbBsession  of  the  posterns  commanding  the  under^ 
worksr  and  thus  completeljr  stopped  the  passage  of  pro- 
visions from  the  town,  which  had  hitherto  afforded  the 
besiesed  more  than  sufficient  supplies.  The  blockade, 
which  had  gradually  dosed  around  the  castle,  now  became 
complete,  cfcaing  up  eveir  avenue,  and  reducing  the  gar- 
rison to  all  the  horrors  of  threatened  famine.  This  was,  in 
tmth,  an  important  advantage  gained,  and  Edward  Bruce 
already  triumphed  in  perspective.  He  pressed  the  siege 
with  renewed  vigour  and  most  intemperate  valour,  seconded 
by  all  hia  troops,  whose  joy  at  tins  unexpected  success  . 
carried  them  even  beyond  their  usual  bravery.  Sir  Amiot 
Kipeared  in  a  state  of  excitement  scarcely  attributable  to 
the  atTairs  of  the  siege,  repeatedly  allntung  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  the  gamson  and  prisoners  within  the 
castle,  and  declaring  that  the  famine  amongst  them  would 
be  fearful. 

"All  the  better,"  s^d  Lord  Edward  ;  "we  shall  starve 
them  ont  the  sooner :  thejr  must  surrender  at  discretion." 

"  But  ere  they  do  this,  my  lord,  what  will  they  not 
endure  7  and  the  prifionets — the  noble  Scottish  prisoners — 
how  know  we  but  in  their  desperation  they  may  cut  them 
off  to  lessen  the  nnmber  ?  such  things  have  been.' 

"Aye,  but  not  under  the  sway  of  such  a  luxurious, 
Geminate  king  as  the  second  Edward.     Trust  me,  knights 
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and  nobles  take  their  stamp  more  from  their  w»^f*tiyfh  tha& 
they  are  aware  of.  Did  Edward  the  Hjunmer  role  ii 
England,  why  his  spirit  would  urge  this  Sir  Philip  1»  do 
even  this — cut  off  his  prisoners,  his  own  men,  did  msf  dan 
murmur  at  privation,  rather  than  surrender ;  bat  days  an- 
changed  now,  and  I  fear  no  such  catastrophe." 
''But  famine,  exhaustion  for  English  soldiery  is  of 


moment ;  but  for  our  captiye  countrymen,  and  some  still  Im 
capable  of  enduring  it,  think  of  them." 

"  And  so  I  do  ;  but  what,  in  heaven's  name,  ails  thee; 
Amiot  ?  thou  hast  grown  most  marvellously  teader-hearted 
By  my  father's  soul,  were  the  thing  possibfey  I  could  sweir 
thy  lady-love  were  prisoner  in  yon  castle,  and  thoa  art  thns 
anxious  for  her  safety." 

''Thou  hast  said  it!"  passionately  burst  from  Sir  Amiot 
''Oh,  Sir  Edward,  she,  wnom  for  five  long  weary  years  I 
have  sought  in  vain — ^whose  life,  whose  liMrty,  whose  wetl 
are  infinitely  dearer  than  my  own — she  lieth  in  thrall  nnder 
my  very  eye,  separated  from  me  but  by  beleaguered  walk 
Oh,  is  it  marvel,  now  that  I  have  thus  neared  the  goal, 
towards  which  I  have  so  long  and  painfrdly  struggled, 
striving  against  disappointment,  failure  upon  frulurey  ^ich 
none  have  known  or  dreamed  of — marvel  that  my  doubting 
soul  should  now  tremble,  lest  that  which  it  has  thus  sought 
should  fade  away  beneath  my  very  grasp  ?  She  is  there,  un- 
possible  as  it  seems.  Oh,  Sir  Edwjid,  give  me,  oh,  give 
me  but  the  opportunity  to  obtain  her  liberation  ere  it  be 
too  late." 

"And  so  I  will,  believe  me  ;  only  be  calm,  and  Ustra 
to  reason,"  he  replied,  too  much  astonished  to  inquire  how 
Sir  Amiot  knew  that  which  he  aflirmed.  "How  wouldfirt; 
thou  have  me  do  this — take  the  castle  by  storm  ?  Thoa  art 
too  good  a  soldier  not  to  see  that  is  impossible,  even  for 
Edward  Bruce's  erratic  brain.  The  fortress  is  absolutely 
impregnable,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  so  squandering 
Scottish  blood  ?  No,  trust  me,  this  blockade  will  faring 
those  caged  birds  to  terms  fast  enough,  too  &st  for  the  ^u 
thou  fearest  to  accrue.  Edward  is  too  harassed  b^  his 
affairs  in  England  to  care  much  for  Scotland,  and  this  Sir 
Philip  knows  !  so  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  heroic  as  to 
sacrifice  prisoners,  garrison,  and  himself  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  blockade.    Let  things  rest  as  they  are  for  the  present,. 
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and  if  at  tbe  end  of  fonrtcen  days  they  have  come  to  no 
terms,  I  pledge  thee  mine  honooi  to  reeort  to  more  active 


Sir  Amiot  wae  forced  to  be  content,  for,  despite  his  feais 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  blockade  on  the  comforts  of  the  pri- 
soners, his  military  experience  acknovledged  the  justice  of 
Sir  Edward's  representations,  and  he  waited,  witii  what 
patience  he  conld,  the  issne. 

Fortmiat«ly  for  his  self-command  he  had  not  to  wait 
long ;  Edwsfd  Bruce's  idea  that  self-eacrifice  was  not 
even  in  Sir  Philip's  thought  was  speedily  realized.  A 
herald,  with  a  white  flag  and  properly  escorted,  appeared 
from  the  castle,  demanding  speech  with  the  Lord  Edward 
Bruce  and  his  officers,  on  tne  part  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray, 
just  seven  days  after  the  conversation  we  have  recorded.  A 
slight  smile  of  triumph  circled  Bruce's  lip,  seeming  a  mis- 
chievous glance  directed  towards  Sir  Amiot,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  his  right  hand,  as  the  English  knight  was  conducted 
to  bis  tent,  and  speedily  made  known  his  mission.  Sir 
Philip  de  Mowbray,  acknowledging  the  great  valour  and 
marvellous  successes  of  the  Scotch  nnder  all  who  bore  the 
redoubted  name  of  Bruce,  pledged  himself  solemnly  and  sa- 
credly as  his  opponents  could  demand,  to  surrender  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  the  ammunition,  arms,  and  treasure  thereto  ap- 
pertaining, without  any  fraud  or  diminution,  on  the  following 
Midsummer  day  (it  was  now  January),  if  by  that  time  it  were 
not  reheved.  It  Lord  Edward  Bruce  would  agree  to  these 
terms,  Sir  Philip  swore,  by  the  honour  of  a  knight,  to  ad- 
here alike  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  hia  pledge. 

The  pause  of  consideration  was  brief  amongst  the  Scottish 
leaders.  The  raah  jret  daring  tnnrit  of  their  general  was 
npOD  them  ^  and  if  they  did  think  on  the  immense  power 
of  the  sovereign  of  England,  the  great  advantage  the  in- 
tervening period  gave  him  in  the  prepamtion  of  an  army,  it 
was  but  of  the  increase  of  glory  th^  should  reap ;  many 
also  believed  tiie  castle  was  as  good  as  won,  imagining 
Edward  held  it  at  too  small  a  price  to  sulyect  himseu 
either  to  ezerdon  or  expense  for  its  recovery.  Unanimously, 
then.  Sir  Philip's  terms  were  received  and  accepted ;  but 
when  the  hum  of  many  tongues  ceased,  Sir  Amiot  stepped 
suddenly  forward,  and  entreated  a  moment's  attention. 

"  Tell   Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,"   he  said,  addressing  the 
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herald,  ''that  his  o£fered  terms  are  accepted  by  these  rig^ 
noble  and  worthy  representatives  of  Scotland  and  her  ki^g; 
but  that  there  is  one  condition  annexed,  an  important  oan- 
dition,  on  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  which  our  aocepiaooe 
of  these  terms  must  depend.  We  demand  the  sammda:, 
not  sJone  of  the  fortress,  ammunition,  arms,  and  treason^ 
but  that  there  shall  be  no  removal  of  the  Scottish  piisonea 
therein  kept  in  thrall ;  that  all  those  now  there,  of  whatever 
sex,  age,  or  rank,  shall  there  remain  to  wait  the  iasae,  and 
be  given  up  with  the  castle,  without  ransom,  charge^  or 
con£tion  whatever,  as  the  lawful  gain  of  our  arms  :  let  Sr 
Philip  pledge  himself  to  this,  and  we  will  accede  onto  his 
terms.    My  lords,  have  I  spoken  well  ?" 

A  shout  of  assent  passed  through  the  tent^  amangit 
which  Edward  Bruce's  voice  waxed  loudest. 

"  Aye,  by  my  father's  soul,  thou  hast,  and  I  owe  thee  good 
thanks  for  that  which  'scaped  mv  memory  !"  he  franUy 
exclaimed,  striking  his  gauntleted  nand  on  the  table.  **  Be- 
peat  this  to  Sir  Philip,  sir  herald,  and  tell  him,  an  he 
accede  to  this,  we  oiler  him  personal  liberty,  and  free 
passage  for  himself,  four  knights,  and  ten  men-at-arms,  as  he 
shall  choose,  to  the  court  of  Edward,  to  report  the  con- 
ditions we  demand  and  the  terms  he  has  proposed.  We  bid 
him  put  some  mettle  in  his  poor,  weak  shadow  of  a 
sovereign,  and  urge  him  to  send  relief,  for  we  desire  not  to 

fiin  the  castle  at  such  easy  rate  :  we  defy  him  to  the  field." 
he  herald  pledged  himself  to  the  correct  delivery  of  this 
message,  and  with  a  low  obeisance  withdrew.  The  anxiely 
of  the  generals  was  great  for  Sir  Philip's  answer,  none 
more  so  than  Sir  Amiot  and  Lord  Edward,  and  it  came  at 
length.  Sir  Philip,  the  herald  said,  acknowledged  he  had 
determined  to  transport  his  prisoners  to  some  place  of 
ffreater  security,  as  he  scarcely  felt  himself  authorised  to 
deprive  the  treasures  of  his  master  of  so  large  a  sum  as  the 
rank  of  his  prisoners  might  demand  for  their  ransom ;  but, 
on  due  and  weighty  consideration,  he  had  resolved  on 
accepting  the  offered  condition.  If  not  relieved  by  the  34th 
of  June,  1314,  he  pledged  himself  to  deliver  up  with  the 
castle,  not  alone  the  arms  and  treasures  pledged  before,  but 
every  prisoner,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  rani,  the  fortress 
now  this  day,  14th  January,  1314,  held  in  tliralL 
All  was  now  joy  and  triumph  in  the  camp ;  the  blockade 
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Tree  removed,  and  Sir  Philip  speedily  on  his  way  to  London, 
escorted  to  the  borders  with  all  honour  by  many  young 
knights,  burning  with  impatience  for  the  issue  of  his 
journey.  That  there  was  any  chance  of  defeat,  any  dream 
of  failure,  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  either  soldiers 
or  officers,  and  perhaps  the  first  idea  that  the  engage- 
'  ment  entered  into  was  not  an  overwise  one  originated 
in  the  grave  aspect  of  King  Robert's  countenance,  when,  on 
his  trinmphant  return  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  aiid  instant 
visit  to  the  camp,  the  fate  of  Stirling  was  reported  to  him. 
There  was  no  timidity,  no  doubt,  no  fears  as  to  the  result ; 
snch  could  have  no  r^ing  in  the  sonl  of  Bruce,  but  it  was 
scarce  approval  He  spoke,  however,  no  such  sentiment  to 
his  soldieiB,  but  when  alone  with  his  brother  and  other 
leaders,  expostulated*  earnestly  and  eloquently  on  the  ex- 
treme rashness  of  the  engagement.  The  labour  of  years, 
the  toil  and  struggles  of  a  whole  nation,  thb  weal  of  Scot- 
land, nay,  her  hardly-won  liberty,  the  pr^)erity  of  her 
sons,  all  were  risked  by  one  rasn  word.  He  bade  them 
remember  that  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  part  of  France, 
even  of  Scotland,  would  spring  up  at  Edward's,  clarion  call, 
and  to  them  what  had  Robert  to  oppose  ? 

"  Your  highness  thinks,  then,  Bdward  will  fight  ?  By 
my  father's  soul,  his  kingly  sire  should  rise  from  his  grave 
to  give  me  thanks  for  snapping  the  flowery  garlands  around 
his  son,  and  giving  hirn  incentive  to  fight,"  was  Sir 
Edward's  reply,  finding  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
impatience  before  his  royal  brother. 

"It  is  a  great  chance  whether  he  do  not,"  rejoined 
another  leader.  "  I  think  he  will  deem  Stirling  Castle  not 
worth  the  trouble  or  fatigue  of  buckling  on  his  armour." 

"So  perchance  Edwturd's  self  may  think,"  replied  the 
king,  "bat  not  so  will  Edward's  subjects.  My  biends,  I 
know  the  mettle  of  the  English ;  that  hath  not  depart«d  with 
their  warlike  sovereign.  A  dozen  English  barons  I  could 
name  would  arm  themselves  and  vassus,  and  march  north- 
vrard,  with  or  without  their  king's  consent,  and  Edward, 
effeminate  and  weak  as  he  is  by  nature,  would  not  submit 
to  this.  No,  t^eir  spirit  will  act  upon  his,  and  he  will  wake 
from  his  letJiargy  to  a  full  sense  of  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence of  past  yeaiB,  endeavonriiw  to  atone  for  them  by  one 
sweeping  dIow,  calling  his  whole  dominions  to  hia  ud." 
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"And  let  him  do  so!"  impNetaonsly  exclaimed  Edwaid 
Brace.  "  Robert,  I  know  that  in  this  thou  speakest  as  tlie 
king  and  not  the  warrior ;  thou  fearest  for  the  weal  of  tbgr 
counlnry  and  thy  devoted  subjects  as  a  king  perehanoeL 
'tis  right  thou  shouldst;  but  I  tell  thee  no  more  ill  irm 
accrue  from  this  than  that  thou  wilt  become  pooesaed  of 
treasure,  prisoners,  and  gloiy.  It  will  bring  this  contiiiiied 
struggle  to  a  crisis ;  it  will  bring  Scotland  against  "RngimMl 
as  she  should  be,  in  firm  and  bold  array;  ana  what  mgnifyw 
disparity  of  number  ?  I  tell  thee,  Robert,  we  shall  win,  and 
thou  wUt  yet  thank  me  for  entering  into  such  engageoMiit 
Let  Edward  bring  every  man  he  has,  and  we  will  fight  tiwoiy 
were  they  even  more  !" 

King  Robert  looked  on  the  kindling  features  of  his 
brother,  on  his  noble  form,  dilating  with  the  passionate 
ardour  of  his  words,  and  on  the  countenance  of  ewm 
Imight  and  leader,  then  bearing  in  vivid  light  and  shaw 
the  echo  of  such  sentiments,  and  he  could  no  longer  oon- 
trol,  by  the  more  prudent  maxims  of  the  sovereign,  the  bold 
spirit  of  his  race  and  of  his  knighthood. 

"Since  it  is  so,  brother,"  Tie  exclaimed,  "manfully  and 
fearlessly  we  will  abide  the  battle,  and  call  upon  all  who 
love  us,  and  value  the  freedom  of  their  country,  to  oppose 
this  English  king  1  Aye,  though  backed  with  the  flower  of 
his  kingdom,  though  aided  by  knights  from  every  state  in 
Europe,  for  the  rescue  of  this  castle  of  Stirling,  yet  will 
we  aoide  him,  and  bring  him,  if  not  force  'gainst  force^  the 
willing  hands  and  dauntless  spirits  of  the  free.  * 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


"Nay,  surely  we  have  given  thee  time  enow,  lady,  mine^ 
thou  canst  not  in  conscience  ask  more,"  the  King  of  Soot- 
land  said  to  the  Lady  Isoline,  some  five  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  our  last  chapter,  lliey  were  together  in  aa 
apartment  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Ninian,  where  Isoline 
had  chosen  to  take  up  her  abode,  her  impatient  spirit  not 
permitting  her  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  battle  for  which  the 
whole  of  Scotland  had  risen,  sheathed  in  mail,  even  at  the 
moderate  distance  of  Edinburgh  Castle.     The   Convent  of 
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St  Niniaa  was  BitiiBt«d  rather  lesB  than  tro  miles  from 
Stirling,  roond  whicli  fortress  for  many  a  rood  tlie  Scottish 
army  had  gradually  assembled,  to  the  amonnt  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men;  with  them,  however,  as  with  the 
immense  piepai^tions  and  goi^eooB  armament  of  En^aod, 
we  have  at  this  moment  nothing  to  do,  the  fortunes  of  a 
young  lady  engrossing  us  rather  more  than  the  fortunes 
of  a  nngdom. 

There  wa»  an  unusual  shadow  on  laoline's  beautiful  face, 
which  seemed  to  exta-ese  an  inward  stm^le,  as  unusual  as 
its  index  on  her  brow.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  em- 
broidered  cushion,  resting  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  her  luxuriant  tuur  somewhat  lees  carefully 
arranged  than  usual,  felling  as  drapery  on  her  shoulders: 
'  '  Lg,  seated  on  a  couch  near  ner,  had  hud  his  hand 
^y  on  her  shoulder,  and  seemed  half-soothing  hidf- 


commanding.  All  their  converse  it  is  unnecessarv  to  repeat ; 
we  will  take  up  the  thread  which  is  woven  with  the  ratnre 
events  of  our  tale. 

"I  looked  to  thee  to  give  me  courage  to  resist  this  un- 
looked-for tyranny  of  my  bther,  and  thou  giveet  him  thv 
support,"  reeam»l  Isc^iae,  without  heeding  the  kings 
previous  remark,  and  lifting  up  her  face  to  his,  gleaming 
sadly  pale  amid  her  raven  enrla.  "  Why  must  I  marty  ?  ^ 
what  great  importance  is  this  poor  hand,  that  it  nm  not  rest 
quietly  in  my  own  possession  as  I  desire?  Would  to 
heaven  I  were  a  poor  maiden  of  my  native  mountains, 
free  to  wed  or  remain  sin^e,  as  my  heart  might  prompt." 

"Truly  I  think  a  mountain  suud's  estate  woula  scarcely 
suit  thee,  Isdine,"  replied  the  king  smiling,  "thou  lovest 
state  and  power  as  the  best  of  us." 

"Tis  because  I  love  power  that  I  love  not  to  resign  it. 
Oh,  my  liH^,  why  do  me  such  wrong  as  to  compel  mamage  ? 
why  may  I  not  remain  unwed  T' 

"  Isoline,"  replied  the  kin|[,  eerionsly,  "  I  {hedged  myself 
to  thy  father  to  reit«rate  his  command,  because  it  is  mine 
own.  Thou  knowest,  to  behold  thee  the  wife  of  Douglas 
has  been  for  seven  years  my  dearest  wish ;  I  can  consent  to 
its  delay  no  longer.  I  will  not  have  his  happiness  thus 
trifled  with,  the  oest  years  of  bis  manhood  wasted  in  the 
imistiit  of  devoti<ni  to  a  wilfiil  giti,  irtio  is  scarce  wwtl^  of 
mm.    Aye,  look  proud  as  thou  wilt,  fair  niec^  thy  con- 
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turned  perverseness  compels  me  to  be  thus  harsh.  What  is 
there  thoa  canst  bring  forward  i^nst  the  husband  of  thy 
sovereign's  choice,  thy  father's  wishes  ?  Gome,  sum  up  m 
charge  against  him,  that  we  may  judge  if  in  trata  its 
foundation  have  some  reason." 

Isoline  was  silent. 

''  Doth  he  possess  one  single  evil  quality  which  can  create 
unhappiness  for  a  wife,  abhorrence  against  himself?  Speak 
with  thy  wonted  candour,  Isoline.  Enowest  -thou  aofffat 
against  him,  one  evil  quality  which  thou  canst  bring  for- 
ward in  his  dispraise  f 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  in  clear  frank  tones. 

"  Is  there  auffht  in  his  person  or  his  countenance  which 
vour  woman's  fancy  doth  so  dispraise  as  to  affect  your 
happiness  ?" 

Another  "  No." 

''Has  his  public  or  private  conduct  evinced  any  other 
epint  than  tnat  of  a  true  knight  and  patriot,  fiEiithful  to 
Gotland  as  to  me  ?" 

Again  she  answered  "  No." 

"Has  his  pursuit  of  your  fastidious  ladyship  been  con- 
ducted other  than  most  nobly  and  most  honourab^  T* 

"  No." 

''  Notwithstanding  all  this,  canst  thou  say  then  thou  dost 
positively  dislike  him  ?" 

"  My  liege,  no." 

''  Then  what,  in  St.  Andrew's  name,  can  either  thou  or  I 
desire  more?"  exclaimed  King  Robert  with  some  natural 
im^tience.  ''Isoline,  there  can  be  but  one  cause  for  this 
positive  rejection  of  a  noble  chevalier  against  whom  thou 
canst  bring  no  other  cause  than  that,  forsooth,  thou  feelest 
for  him  no  romantic  love.  Thou  hast  given  that  little 
wilful  heart  unto  some  other;  deny  it  not,  for  where- 
fore shouldst  thou?  An  he  be  of  birth  and  bearing, 
noble  and  faithful  and  open,  as  James  of  Douglas,  I  wm 
forswear  even  my  dear^  wishes,  and  make  thee  his. 
Now  wherefore  weep,  foolish  girl? — dost  thou  so  doubt 
thine  uncle — do  these  words  surprise  thee  ?  Speak  out,  give 
me  the  secrets  of  thy  heart ;  an  thou  lovest  one  worthy  of 
thee,  and  who  loves  thee  so  well  as  Douglas,  I  will  urge  no 
more  against  thy  wishes — I  would  not  ^ve  my  Douglas^ 
nor  would  he  accept  a  divided  or  preoccupied  hea]rt ;  but  an 
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thy  refusal  proceed  ^m  nothing  more  than  girlish  wilfal- 
nesB  and  caprice,  and  love  of  nniversal  dominion,  my  own 
hand  shall  conduct  thee  to  the  altar,  and  compel  thee  to  be- 
come my  faithful  Douglas's  bride." 

The  young  lady  was  silent  for  many  minates  after  this 
speech;  she  uad  Sent  down  her  head  so  that  the  workings 
of  her  expressive  features  were  completely  concealed  by 
her  YeiliDg  nair  ;  there  was  a  wild  tumult  within  she  could 
scarce  define,  and  certainly  not  control  Avow  she  refused 
Douglas  because  she  loved  another,  and  that  other  had 
given  no  cause  for  love,  breathed  not  one  word — save  what 
me  deemed  chivalric  g^lantry — to  say  it  was  returned,  nay, 
more,  had  given  her  cause  again  and  yet  agtun  to  believe 
his  affections  were  engaged;  from  whose  hps  she  had 
even  distinguished  words  of  impasdoned  love,  addressed  b>  • 
one  indeed  incapable  of  returning  it,  but  still  its  hearer, 
thus  mystifying  his  conduct  more  and  more — avow  this, 
lower  herseu  thus,  when  every  da^  brought  its  chance  of 
proving  how  vainly,  fruitlessly,  disgracendly  to  her  own 
proud  spirit,  she  had  loved — -Isoline  do  this,  the  haughtv, 
mdependent  Isoline — no,  no,  better  her  heart  should  btes^, 
her  nand  be  pledged  to  another,  then  expose  herself  to 
this.  Yet  there  was  a  struggle,  a  bitter  stru^le,  for  despite 
her  pride,  she  loved ;  and  wmully  to  throw  afflde  the  offer  of 
her  king,  reject  her  own  happiness,  was  it  well — was  it 
wise  1  Yet  whom  did  she  love — would  he  reach  the 
standard  of  perfection  King  Robert  named — who  could  say 
his  birth  was  noble  ?  she  could  not  speak  his  name. 

"  My  Hege,"  at  length  she  said,  composedly,  though  in 
a  somewhat  lowered  voice,  "  I  were  indeed  an  ingrate  to 
refuse  acquiescence  to  your  grace's  will,  thus  kindly  and 
generously  offered ;  hut  a  woman's  heart,  my  liege,  bears 
not  the  scmtiny  of  man.  Bear  with  me  a  few  weeks  longer, 
give  me  at  least  the  chance  of  other  noble  maidens,  the 
choice  of  husbands.      There  are  many   noble  and  gallant 

Cths  in  your  grace's  camp,  desirous  as  Doaglas  for  thia 
d,  all  worthless  as  it  is  ;  why  should  I  do  them  the  in- 
joBtice  of  refusing  them  for  one  I  love  not  better,  though  I 
orant  him  noblest,  most  deserving  ?  Let  some  extoaordmarv' 
deed  of  valour  in  the  forthcoming  strife  win  my  hand  and 

Jive  me  a  husband ;  all  then  have  equal  chance  hardly,  (or 
ames  of  Douglas,  aa  he  lores  me  aa  he  saith,  will  bear 

KK  S 
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down  all  opposition  to  obtain  me,  and  I  do  therefore  accede 
to  your  grace's  wishes,  even  while  I  seem  to  waive  them." 

"  Tis  scarcely  justice,  Isoline ;  he  loves  thee  above  all  the 
others." 

"  How  hww  I  that,  mv  liege  ?  let  him  prove  it,  and  without 
a  question  I  will  be  his.' 

''  But  chance,  fortune,  the  most  untoward  feites,  may  give 
thee  to  one  fiEu:  beneath  thy  rank." 

"  Not  so,  my  liege  ;  thou  thyself  shall  mark  the  boond- 
aries  of  birth  and  station — 'tis  a  trial  of  love,'  not  ambition. 
I  speak  but  to  those  who  pretend  to  value  above  all  price 
my  maiden  hand,  and  let  those  ouly  essay  for  it.  Sardy 
thou  wilt  not  refuse  me  this,  my  royal  uncle.  Thou  hist 
offered  more  to  thv  poor  Isoline  ;  she  asks  but  this  one  moie 
trial  of  Douglas's  love,  and  if  in  truth  he  gain  it,  I  pledge 
thee  mine  honour  I  will  fulfil  your  grace's  dearest  wish — I 
will  be  the  bride  of  Douglas." 

''  Then  be  it  so,  fiair  lady.  Woman-like  thou  wouldat 
mark  the  extent  of  thy  power,  know  thine  influence  (m 
men's  hearts,  ere  thou  vowest  thyself  to  one.  Well,  well,  I 
will  not  thwart  thee.  Thou  canst  demand  no  proof  of 
valour  Douglas  will  not  win  ;  and  perchance  he  would  ^ory 
more  in  thus  obtaining  thee,  in  tnus  proving  his  devotion, 
than  in  winning  thee  in  peace.  It  shall  be  as  thou  ?rilt 
But  when  proclaim  thy  purpose — ^when  give  him  this  bright 

hope  r 

''  When  the  vast  armies  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
appear,  and  we  may  judge  what  deeds  of  valour  for  our 
countrymen  their  ranks  present.  The  evening  of  the  day 
that  marks  them  within  sight  shall  hear  this  resolve.  The 
da^  that  sees  the  banner  of  England  dashed  down  from 
Stirling  Castle,  the  flag  of  Scotknd  there  upraised,  tiie 
English  armies  scatter^  like  dissolving  snow  back  to  their 
native  mountains,  and  Scotland  whoUy,  firmly,  gloriously 
free — ^that  day  shall  see  me  betrothed  to  Douglas,  an  he  win 
me,  or  to  him  that  doth." 

"  I  may  not  quarrel  with  thee,  Isoline,  for  thy  spirit  is 
but  too  aidn  to  mine,"  replied  the  king,  {^aans  admiiin^^y 
on  the  noble  form  of  his  niece,  as  she  raised  herself  fnna 
her  cushion,  and  stood  loftily  erect,  every  feature  Inndling 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  soul.  "  Truly  thou  art  a  chilS 
of  Scotland,  inheriting  thy  mother's  blood,  and  deserveth 


^'^' 
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that  vhich  tliou  demandeth.  I  accept  thy  pledge.  My 
victonr  shall  hail  thee  Ladj^  Douglaa,  sweet  one,  and  make 
thee  dearer  atill,"  he  threw  his  arm  round  her,  kissed  her  brow, 
and  left  her.     Isoline  remained  standing. 

"Lady  Douglas,"  she  repeated,  folding  her  hands  upon 
her  thro obing  neut ;  "did  I  think  so,  abeam  so,  better  to 
haTe  died.  Have  I  indeed  fooled  awa^  my  happing  cast 
it  on  a  stake,  certain  ere  'tis  tried  ?  Yet,  no,  this  will  solve 
the  dark  and  punfiil  mystery.  If  he  love  me — he,  the 
unknown,  the  nameless,  the  sworn — if  he  be  free  to  lovej, 
will  he  not  give  me  this  proof — will  he  let  Douglas  win 
me — permit  aught  superior  in  valour  to  conquer  him? 
Never !  I  have  watched  him :  he  is  brave,  dauntless,  valo> 
roua  aa  the  young  lion  chafed  into  wrath ;  gentle,  pru- 
dent. Oh,  no,  no ;  gallant,  irresistible,  as  is  the  Lord  of 
Douglas,  if  Amiot  love  me,  be  free  to  love,  he  will  win 
me  still,  and  if  not,  if  my  heart  break,  what  matters  ? 
but  it  shall  not ;  no,  he  shidl  not  dream  my  weakness, 
he  shall  not  dare  to  think  I  was  mad  enough  to  love," 
and  she  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  together,  com- 
pressed that  beautiful  lip,  under  a  passion  of  feeling 
which  would  have  laid  weaker  natures  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
What  passed  in  that  woman's  heart  from  the  hour  of  that 
resolution  until  the  moment  of  bringing  it  to  proof  we  may 
not  pretend  to  define  ;  Isoline's  character  is  now  known  to 
our  readers,  and  her  thoughts  and  feelings  must  be  imagined 
accordingly. 

On  leaving  Isoline,  the  king  turned  to  the  apartment  of 
Agnes,  who  had  also  taken  up  ner  abode  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Ninian :  the  change  from  perfect  unconsciousneea  to 
approaching  sanity  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
with  every  passing  month ;  but,  thongh  equally  certain, 
the  waning  of  that  fragile  form  was  almost  nnperceived. 
She  was  standing,  looking  forth  from  the  open  casement 
on  the  broad  campaign  it  overlooked.  He  approached 
gently,  but  she  heard  his  step,  and  turned  towuils  nim  with 
a  sm^e  that  thrilled,  for  its  source  seemed  deeper  than  the 
lip. 

"I  look  for  England,  gentle  Bobert,"  she  said,  yielding 
to  his  paternal  embrace,  and  laying  both  hands  on  his,  "  but 
she  comes  not  yet.  Alas !  that  rude  feet  and  ruder  spirits 
should  stain  yon  beautiful  plain." 
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"Yet  wouldst  thou  not  Scotland  should  be  firee  ?'  inqiiived 
the  king,  startled  by  her  words  into  the  expectation  of  a  cd- 
lected  reply.  ''Dearest,  were  Stirling  ours^  not  a  rood  of 
earth,  much  less  a  walled  and  guarded  castle,  can  oar  fonner 
tjnnants  claim." 

"  Free !  King  of  Scotland,  thou  shalt  be  free,  aye,  thoa  and  thy 
country.  Said  he  not  it  would  be,  and  did  eyer  his  words  £ulf 
but  do  not  let  us  talk  of  these  things,  my  poor  brain  leeb 
again,  and,  oh,  it  is  such  pain  to  wake  when  these  wild  fimdei 
gain  dominion.  I  will  not  speak  thus,  I  will  not — no,  Bobei^ 
gentle  Robert :  bear  with  me,  it  will  pass— -I  shall  soon  be 
well." 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  he  felt  her  tremUe  in 
his  arms.  He  did  not  sneak,  but  clasped  her  yet  cloeer,  yet 
more  caressingly  to  his  bosom,  and  tne  threatened  auffenng 
passed. 

"  Is  it  in  truth  memory  that  maketh  me  thus^?  she  askedL 
sorrowfully.  ''  There  is  some  change  upon  me  ^  lii^e  is  not  aU 
present.  Sometimes  my  soul  looks  bacK,  and  it  is  either  one 
dark  blank  or  peopled  with  such  a  dream  of  horror,  I  could 
cry  aloud  from  very  agony." 

"  Has  that  dream  form,  mine  Agnes  ?"  inquired  the  king, 
cautiously  yet  anxiously. 

''  Sometimes  I  think  it  hath.  I  seem  pressed  and  hurried  to 
and  fro  by  a  dark,  shapeless  crowd,  struggling  to  escape  some 
scene  of  norror ;  my  eyes  fix  themselves  on  one  I  have  seen 
but  in  air,  one  that  was  never  upon  earth  ;  and,  oh,  merciliil 
heaven,  how  do  I  see  him  V  She  shuddered  beneath  the  word. 
"  But  how  can  it  be  ?  it  cannot  be  what  men  term  memory, 
for  that  they  say  is  of  things  which  have  been,  and  he,  my 
beautiful,  he  never  came  to  earth  to  suffer  this ;  and  then  I 
see  him  not  in  air  so  often,  though  I  feel  him  nearer  yet,  and 
there  comes  too  a  voice,  bidding  me  prepare  to  join  him. 
He  will  call  me  soon,  oh,  soon ;  he  but  tries  my  love  till 
then.  When  Scotland  is  free,  and  thou  art  the  king,  he  said, 
oh,  he  will  call  me  to  his  heart,  and  we  shall  fly  up  together 
above  all  sound,  all  sight  of  earth ;  thou  wilt  not  need  him 
then." 

The  king  could  not  reply,  but  his  countenance  betrayed  the 
emotion  her  words  produced. 

"Thou  wilt  miss  me,  king,  as  men  call  thee.  Oh,  there 
are  times  when  I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  pay  thee  the  respect 
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thy  dne,  the  homa^  pud  by  all  else,  and  it  seemeth  as  if  the 
fuU  meaning  of  kuw  came  to  me,  and  I  could  kneel  and 
reverence  as  others ;  ont  when  I  look  upon  t^ee,  words  my 
lips  have  framed  depart,  and  Agnes,  only  leeb  she  loves  thee, 
K«bert." 

"  And  only  feel  this,  sweet  one,"  fervently  answered  the 
king ;  "  leave  to  othera  the  homage  of  the  knee.  Enough,  oh, 
'tis  a  blessed  enough,  afflicted  as  thou  art,  to  feel  thou, 
whom  he  so  lored,  so  cherished,  canst  still  feel  love  for 
me." 

Some  time  longer  the  king  lingered  with  her ;  there  was 
something  about  Eer  words  and  aspect  now  that  linked  her  yet 
closer  to  his  manl^  heart,  spoke  yet  more  forcibly  unto  his  love, 
and  despite  the  dim  prophesying  of  her  clouded  spirit,  he  never 
left  her  without  feeling  nope  strong  within  him  that  she  would 
wake  from  those  twilights  of  her  imnd,  and  bless  him  with  in- 
tellectual bean^  still 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet  rolled  over  the  whole  south  of 
Scotland  the  immense  armament  collected  by  Edward  <£ 
England,  or  rather  by  the  great  vassals  of  his  crown,  for 
the  relief  of  Stirling,  or  the  redeeming  of  Sir  Philip  de 
Mowbray's  pledge.  Even  as  King  Robert's  penetratioQ 
had  declared,  the  remonstrances  of  hie  nobles  had  at  length 
roused  Edw^  to  a  sense  of  his  Ion?  neglect  of  Scotland, 
to  a  sadden  resolve  to  awake  the  might  of  his  kingdom  to 
regain  her.  The  shout  of  war  rang  through  the  land : 
the  last  remnant  of  the  fiist  Edward's  extensive  con- 
quests hovered  on  the  chance  of  a  single  fight;  its  re- 
covery opened  anew  a  path  of  victory  to  England;  its 
downfall  placed  the  seal  on  Scottish  freedom,  pronounced 
her  independent,  glorious  in  tbe  scale  of  kingdoms.  The 
visit  of  Mowbray  to  court,  the  intelligence  be  brought,  the 
sudden  excitement  of  his  nobles,  aroused  Edward  from  his 
dream  of  luxurious  effeminacy  to  all  the  spirit  and  bravery 
of  his  father's  son.  He  was  not  naturally  a  coward,  and 
the  exertions  he  now  made  somewhat  lessened  the  scornful 
contempt  with  which  he  had  been  regarded  bv  his  barons. 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  even  France,  issued  their  warriors, 
the  very  Sower  of  chivalry.  No  less  than  ninety-three  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  brought  ont  their  whole  feudal  force 
of  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty  thousand,  every  horse  and 
every  rider  sheathed  in  mail;    twen^-seven  thousand  in- 
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fantry  were  levied  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  wben 
collected  at  Berwick,  within  ten  days  of  the  mpointed  time, 
the  whole  army  amounted  to  the  almost  incrediole  nmnber  of 
one  hundred  thousand.  A  spirit  of  excitement  pervaded  every 
rank.  Kobert  the  Bruce  had  ftroved  himseli  no  unwordiy 
opponent  for  the  bravest  knights  in  Christendom. 

The  war  was  deprived  of  that  brutal  ferocity  which  had 
characterised  the  actions  of  the  first  Edward.  Men  marched 
northward,  simply  under  the  chivalric  feeling  that  a  castle 
was  to  be  rescued — the  question  of  English  or  Scottiidi 
superiority  to  be  decided  at  a  blow.  Truly  an  incentive  to 
gallant  cavaliers,  and  one  so  powerful  that  the  youthfiil  Eul 
of  Gloucester  forgot  this,  his  first  battle,  was  against  the 
brother-in-arms  of  his  noble,  still-lamented  father — against 
the  very  man  a  father's  lips  had  taught  him  to  venerate  and 
love. 

Gilbert  de  Glare,  that  Earl  of  Gloucester  whose  conduct 
as  the  friend  of  Kobert  and  the  subject  of  Edward,  must 
be  familiar  to  our  readers,  had  been  spared  the  agony  al 
thus  marching  direct  against  his  cherished  friend.  He 
had  been  cut  off  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  satisfied  that  his 
son  retained  in  his  noble-minded  mother  a  guardian  and  a 
guide,  who  would  well  supply  his  place.  And  she  could 
not  bear  to  damp  the  excited  spirit  of  her  gallant  boy,  anti- 
cipating with  unchecked  ardour  his  first  battle,  by  recalling 
against  whom  he  was  to  raise  his  maiden  sword ;  but  yet 
she  could  not  part  with  Iiim,  for  her  spirit  was  not  at  rest. 
Perhaps  it  was  superstition,  perhaps  foUy :  but  the  shade  of 
her  departed  husband  seemed  ever  hovering  around  her, 
with  a  sad  and  gloomy  brow,  and  she  would  have  given  all 
she  most  valued  on  earth,  that  her  boys  first  battle  was 
against  other  than  his  father's  friend  :  perhaps,  too,  there 
was  another  cause.  Though  the  daughter  of  one  king  of 
England,  the  sister  of  another,  her  upright  spirit  ever  told 
her  the  Bruce's  cause  was  just,  and  Tier  spirit,  endowed 
with  pious  prescience,  felt  he  would  succeed ;  defeat  would 
attend  the  arms  of  England,  impossible  as  it  seemed.  The 
most  truthful  reports  did  not  give  Kobert  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  which  as  they  neared  Scotland  dwindled 
into  forty,  then  to  thirty,  till  many  a  gallant  baron  was 
heard  to  grieve  at  the  ^reat  dismrity,  declaring  the  victory 
they  made  sure  of  gaining  would  scarce  be  ^orious,  scarce 
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-worth  any  exertion  to  obtun.  Bnt  still  foreboding  was  the 
heart  of  the  PrinceBS  Joan,  and  urged  b;  those  myEteriooB 
impulMs,  which  who  of  ns  has  not  in  some  time  or  othez 
•of  his  life  experienced,  she  rteolved  on  accompanying 
her  son,  on  lingering  with  him  to  the  end ;  and  the  yonnj; 
earl  rejoiced,  for  he  doated  on  her,  and  longed  to  throw  his 
first  laurels  at  her  feet.  His  was  not  the  age  of  prescience, 
save  for  rosy-coloured  joy. 

To  t.liia  immense  armament  of  England  what  had  King 
Bobert  to  oppose?  Nonght  bnt  i^lE^ hands  and  hearty 
so  nerved  wiui  freedom,  that  they  had  no  dream  of  anght 
saye  ■rictoir.  For  five  years  victory,  glorions  victory  had  ever 
crowned  the  banners  of  their  patriot  king,  and  would  she 
desert  him  now  ?  No,  it  was  the  crisis  of  their  country's 
iate  ;  England  had  risen  in  aims  but  to  feel  to  her  heart's 
core  the  power  of  the  free.  Day  after  day  beheld  firesh 
reinforcements ;  men  full  of  fiery  ^our,  impatient  to  behold 
the  foe,  to  strike  the  last  link  of  slavery  to  the  earth,  to 
behold  their  coantry  &ee  ;  but  yet,  despite  the  patriot  zeal, 
but  thirty  thousand  waniois  mnstored  round  King  Bobert, 
tried  they  Vere  in  truth,  but  what  were  they  compared  to 
Edward's  hundred  thousand  ? 

There  was  neither  doubt  nor  tremor  on  King  Robert's 
heart  ;  but  he  was  too  good  a  general  not  to  feel,  and 
keenly,  all  the  advantages  of  such  very  unequal  num- 
bers, and  not  only  inequality  of  number ;  compared  to 
Edward's  forty  thousand  cavalry  he  had  ilteralif  none, 
the    fugitive    warfare   he    hod   been    compelled    to    adc^t 

Sreventmg  all  approach  to  the  feudal  tenure  of  other  Idng- 
ams. 

The  bow  was  no  instnunent  to  the  Scotoh,  and  the  ud- 
erring  English  archer  formed  the  greater  part  of  Edward's 
in&ntiy.  These  disadvantages  would  have  been  all-suffi- 
cient to  have  crushed  even  the  most  sangnine  hopes,  but  it 
was  not  so  with  Bobert.  DifGcnlty  with  hini  did  but  seem 
to  make  him  conscious  of  the  unfailing  resources'  of  his  own 
mighty  mind,  and  he  prepared  with  perfect  coolness  to 
overcome  by  stratagem  what  was  impossible  with  force ; 
how  he  succeeded  the  sequel  will  show. 

But  one  advantage  Bobert  poaaeesed  over  and  above  his 
foes.     He  could  choose  his  gronnd,  and  that  choice  evinced 
late  militaiy  akuL     FaitJy  (tpea,  portly  shaded 
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by  single  or  grouping  trees,  the  New  Park  or  StiriiK 
oner^  a  favourable  space  for  the  arrangement  of  his  lines.  A 
hog,  called  New  Mim  Bog,  stretched  between  the  Soottuli 
battle-ground  and  the  advance  of  the  English.  The  biook 
from  which  this  celebrated  engagement  took  its  name 
foaming  and  rushing  between  nrecipitous  crags  to  the 
ward,  presenting  an  impregnable  defence  to  the  forces 
tioncd  near.  Opposite  to  this  was  an  extensive  field  of  bmdi- 
wood,  offering,  m  appearance,  an  admiraUe  ground  for  the 
operations  of  the  cavalry,  but  in  reality  so  excavated  whk 
rows  of  deep  pits,  as  to  give  the  earth  the  semblance  of  an 
immense  honeycomb,  and  threatening  complete  destaio- 
tion  to  the  English  cavalry.  Westwud,  rose  an  ftmiiHyn^ 
commanding  a  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  jiain, 
and  divided  into  several  craggy  summits,  one  of  which,  liamg 
just  above  the  Convent  of  StTNinian,  and  divided  thence  b? 
a  thick  wood,  looked  also  over  Stirling.  The  convent  its^ 
and  church  adjoining  lay  directly  in  the  path  to  the  castk^ 
and  there  were  perhaps  some  amongst  the  sisters  not  a  little 
timorous  of  their  vicinity  to  a  spot  likely  to  be  fiercely  ocm- 
tested  ;  by  the  one  party,  to  throw  succours  into  Stirling,  and 
by  the  other  to  prevent  it.  The  crag  before  mentioned 
commanded  this  path  likewise,  and  on  its  giddy  summit  the 
beautiful  form  of  Isoline  Campbell  was  more  than  onoe 
perceived  watching  the  progress  of  the  Endish  army,  with 
an  excitement  as  great  as  any  of  the  youthful  knights  in  her 
uncle's  camp. 

The  evening  of  the  22nd  of  June  found  a  ffallant 
assemblage  of  knights  and  nobles  in  King  Koberts  pa- 
vilion. Lord  James  of  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith,  Lord 
Marshal  of  Scotland,  had  been  despatched  that  morning,  by 
Kinff  Robert's  orders,  to  survey  the  rapidly-approaching 
Endish  army  ;  they  had  just  returned,  full  of  animation 
and  excitement,  which  was  speedily  shared  by  their  com- 
panions. The  Lady  Isoline  and  some  of  her  attendant 
maidens  were  also  present,  and  perhaps  that  circumstance 
increased  the  ardour  of  Lord  James's  words  and  sparkling 
vivacity  of  mien. 

"  How  say  you,  look  these  gallant  Englishmen  V*  in- 
quired the  lady,  perceiving  the  conference  between  the 
King  and  his  officers  was  over.  ''Fain  would  I  list  the 
tale    from   thy   lips,  my  lord    of  Douglas,  for   truly  ra- 
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mour  doth  speak  snch  marvels  my  poor  bnuD  can  hardly 
credit  them." 

"And  for  once  mmouT  speaketh  but  the  truth,  believe 
me,  Udf,"  he  replied,  eagerly.  "  Scotland  hath  never  seen  a, 
sight  like  this,  even  in  her  (airy  dreams ;  beantifol  and 
terrible  to  behold — appalling,  while  it  fascinatee." 

"  Appalling  to  James  of  Douglas  ?"  inteiposed  Isolioe, 
with  a  smila 

"  Nay,  I  Bpeak  figuratively,  lady.  Imagine  a  glorious 
array  of  moving  warriore  for  a  space  of  five  square  miles, 
the  sun  reflected  &om  moving  steel,  dazzlinff  tne  eye  with 
>one  blaze  of  sold  and  silver  on  man  and  horae,  bo  closely 
wedged  Aey  bat  seem  one  mass  of  gorgeous  metal,  whoee 
ranlu  no  glance  can  penetrate,  no  eye  can  reckon.  Troop 
■after  troop  roll  on  like  the  waves  of  a  mighty  ocean  dyed  in 
the  son's  rays  with  every  brilliant  tint,  on  like  a  whelming 
deluge ;  over  hiU,  and  wood,  and  plain  lances  flash  against 
the  summer  sky,  a  very  wood  of  steel ;  bills  and  bows  from 
thousands  of  infantry  mingle  with  the  kuightlier  ranks  in 
terrible  array,  and  threaten  devastation.  Oh,  'twas  a  goodly, 
glorious  sight  I  one  that  stirred  the  very  blood  witmn  me 
and  bade  my  hand  fly  to  my  sword,  as  scarcely  able  to 
restrain  it  in  its  sheath." 

"  What  I  thou  wouldet  nngle-handed  have  encountered 
such  a  force,  mr  lord  I    Truly,  that  were  wise  1" 

"Lady,  to  have  defined  or  tempered  that  moment's  ex- 
citement was  wholly  vain ;  the  very  sight  roused  me  out  of 
my  quieter  self,  till  verily,  I  was  scarce  accountable  for  any 
mad  deed  I  might  have  done." 

"  Methinks,  then,  it  was  well  for  my  uncle  the  king  that 
Sir  Robert  Keith  was  near  thee." 

"  He !  why  the  sight  stirred  Us  blood  even  as  it  did  mine. 
Believe  me,  lady,  his  soberer  age  rendered  him  no  whit 
calmer  than  myself." 

"  He  speaks  truth,  lady,  strange  though  it  seem,"  con- 
tinaed  Sir  Robert,  smiling. 

"  And  King  Iidward — saw  yon  the  king  V  asked  many 
voices.     ' 

"  We  could  only  give  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  his  podtion," 
Tei)hed  Lord  Douglas,  "by  the  phalanx  of  gorgeously-clad 
knights,  with  all  the  magnificat  banners  of  the  great  crown 
Taarals,    forming    almost    a    canopy    of    rainbows ;     and 
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chargers — ^ha!  many  of  them  shall  become  SooUand's 
long ;  and  the  best  and  noblest  shall  be  trained  for  iiij 
sweet   lady,  an    thou    wonldst    honour    Douglas    hy  audi 
charge/'  he  added,  in  a  lower,  more  impassioned  yoica 

"  Standards,  ye  have  not  named  standards  j  are  theTJU- 
merous  and  gorgeous,  as  fitting  tlie  rest  of  this  armament  I* 
demanded  Sir  Walter  Fitz  Alan  ere  Isoline  gave  reply. 

"  Aye,  by  my  father's  sword  !  such  standanls  as  will 
adorn  Scotland's  palace  walls  for  many  a  long  year,  and 
each  one  with  its  knightly  guard,  till  th^  seem  to  ne 
from  towers  of  gold  or  steeL  The  great  banners  rf  St 
George,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Edward.  The  standard  of  efvy 
noble  house  of  England,  and  pennons,  streamers,  penoo- 
nelles,  of  colours  glowing  as  the  hues  of  sunset,  dufihy- 
ing  pearls,  and  gems,  and  riches,  which  seemed  emulous  to 
arrest  the  sun's  beams  ere  they  rested  on  coats  of  maiL*' 

"And  each  guarded,  sayest  thou  ?"  inquired  Isoline,  ev- 
nestly. 

"Aye,  and  will  be  on  the  battle-field.  The  captore  of 
St.  Edmund  and  St.  Edward  were  almost  a  deadlier  blow  to 
England  than  the  downfall  of  her  army.  Ah,  lady,  wouUrt 
thou  but  speak  the  word,  wouldst  give  me  but  the  promise 
of  one  answering  smile,  one  approving  word,  one  hope  tbat 
knightly  valour  might  gain  me  the  hand  for  which  the  de- 
votion of  a  whole  life  were  but  poor  return,  how  gladly 
would  I  penetrate  the  thickest  ranks,  the  most  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  England's  noblest  sons,  to  lay  that  banner 
at  thy  feet." 

"  Wouldst  thou  indeed  do  this,  my  Lord  of  Doufflas  ?* 
suddenly  interposed  King  Kobert,  who  had  nearea  his 
niece's  seat.  "  Methinks,  then,  my  gentle  Isoline,  this  were 
the  fitting  moment  for  the  proclamation  of  thy  will,  and 
nerve  our  gallant  knights  with  double  valour  for  the  onset 
What  sayest  thou,  sweet  one  ?  Have  I  thy  consent  to  speak  ?** 

A  deep  flush  mantled  the  check  of  Isoline  for  a  sinj^e 
instant,  and  then  faded  into  deadly  paleness,  but  she  bent 
her  head  in  sign  of  affirmative,  and  the  king  continued,  in 
his  clear  manly  voice,  turning  the  attention  of  every  one 
within  the  tent  even  from  the  one  engrossing  subject. 

"Young  lords  and  knights  of  Scotland,"  he  said,  *'aU 
ye  whose  birth  is  noble,  whose  ancestry  is  lojral,  whose 
knightly  valour  hath  proved  ye  worthy  of  such  brave  de- 
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eeent,  and  who  bear  oa  your  shieldB  nought  that  can  tarnish 
nobility  or  present  a  barrier  to  an  union  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Brace — in  a  word,  ye  amongst  those  who  tave  any  pre- 
ieatmoDB  to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Isoline  Campbell,  by  that 
Izae,  faithful,  and  chivalric  love  which  ehtmld  ever  mark  the 
devotion  of  a  chevalier  of  hich  degree  to  a  noble  maiden,'  in 
all  things  worthy  of  that  love,  stand  forth,  and  list  the 
resolve  which,  as  &  tme  and  patriotic  daughter  of  Scotland, 
she,  through  us,  her  liege  and  loving  sire,  proclaims. 

Amaied,  yet  bearing  on  their  &ank,  open  countenances 
such  unequivocal  marks  of  delight,  of  hope,  that  none  could 
doabt  their  sentiments,  no  less  than  seven  young  noblemen 
of  the  first  fiimilies  of  Scotland  sprang  forward  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  t^nt,  forming  a  close  semicircle  before 
the  king  and  the  lad^,  at  whose  feet  Douglas  was  already 
kneeling,  looking  up  in  her  face  with  such  an  expression  of 
remectml  yet  devoted  attachment,  that  that  heart  must 
indeed  have  been  preoccupied  to  resist  it ;  but  that  heart 
had  sunk  back  upon  itself  as  impelled  by  a  weight  of  lead. 
Were  these  all,  all  who  by  manner,  nay,  by  word,  had 
evinced  pretensions  to  her  hand  ?  her  eye  (or  a  moment 
glanced  almost  wildly  ronnd.  Was  he  whom  it  sought 
within  that  tent,  and  yet  made  no  step  forward  even  at  such 
a  call?  What  did  it  proclaim?  Every  knight  and  noble 
had  gathered  closely  round  the  principal  group,  eager  and 
wondering  to  list  what  followed ;  the  words  of  the  king 
passed  liie  light  from  mouth  to  mouth.  A  martial  form 
darkened  the  opening  of  the  tent,  frvm  which  the  heat 
of  the  night  nad  caused  the  curtains  to  be  drawn 
aside.  It  was  Sir  Amiot ;  she  saw  him  bend  for- 
ward in  eaniest  inquiry,  followed  by  a  quick  ahnost  con- 
vnlsive  start — a  glance  met  hers,  but  that  was  all ;  she  saw 
him  fold  his  aims  in  his  cloak,  and  remaining  shrouded 
in  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  his  eyes,  she  ielt,  fixed  on  her, 
but  making  no  forward  movement  to  take  his  station 
midst  those  hoping  few.  She  forgot  at  that  moment 
of  deep  agony  one  danse  in  her  uncle's  words,  or  per- 
haps had  never  dreamed  that  aught,  in  one  so  faithful 
to  his  country  and  his  king,  oottld  tarnish  his  ancestral 
shield,  and  place  a  hairier  between  him  and  a  Bruce. 
Periiaps  it  was  well  for  her  no  such  feeling  came  to  prevent 
her  awakened  pride ;  nought  bat  pride,  the  haoghty,  iey 
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pride  of  a  sonl  such  as  hers  could  have  sustained  hier  afr 
such  a  moment,  strengthened  her  for  the  trial  ahe  had 
brought  upon  herself.  Almost  crushed  beneath  the  intole- 
rable agony  of  that  moment — ^the  belief  she  had  been  weak 
enough  to  love,  and  that  love  was  unretumed — she  arose 
calm,  collected,  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  in  truth — ^but  what 
was  that  but  maiden  modesty — ^her  beautiful  eye  flashed, 
her  rich  voice  fEdtered  not  one  shadow  in  its  deep,  fall 
tones. 

''My  gracious  lie^,"  she  said,  "the  love,  the  deyoticHi, 
these  noole  lords  nave  in  all  sincerity  at  divers  times 
breathed  into  mine  ear,  demand  my  grateful  thimln^^  and 
will,  I  trust,  banish  all  unmaidenly  freedom  from  my  words ; 
I  have  to  each  and  all  returned  the  same  reply — the  im- 
possibility of  love  like  theirs — ^the  love  of  power  and  free- 
dom, which,  now  mine  own,  I  wished  not  to  soirender. 
My  lords,  I  pretend  not  to  deny  the  first  of  these  is  still  my 
own ;  the  second  I  am  willing  to  resign,  an  love  be  so  great 
for  me,  that  not  alone  will  its  bearer  oe  content  to  receive 
me  as  I  am,  with  no  pretence  of  deeper  feeling  than  sincere 
regard  and  willing  word  to  seek  the  happiness  of  him  alone 
who  wins  me ;  Uiat  he  will  adventure,  in  the  great  battle 
about  to  join,  a  deed  of  valour  worthy  of  his  own  high 
merits  and  the  lady  whom  he  seeks.  My  lords,  there  are 
fearful  odds  against  us.  England  cometh  with  her  mighty 
bands  as  if  to  crush  this  mountain  land,  and  by  her  whelming 
weight,  ere  a  single  blow  be  struck  ;  yet  do  I — a  child 
of  uie  Campbell  and  the  Bruce,  a  daughter  of  Scotland — 
avow  my  firm  belief  that  not  only  will  victory  be  ours»  but 
clorv  more  transcendent  than  hath  yet  beamed  over  Soot- 
land — ^glor^,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  the  noble  to  the 
serf.  Believing  this,  then,  I  fear  not,  even  in  a  battle  on 
which  the  freedom  of  this  land  depends,  to  hazard  my  fiite 
to  a  feat  of  arms,  more  befitting  perchance  the  toamaVs 
sport  than  the  terrible  strife  for  lue  or  death.  The  knignt 
idio  lays  St.  Edmund's  banner  at  my  feet  shall  have  my 
hand,  and  all  of  heart  'tis  mine  to  give,  my  true  and  fiEdthfid 
service  for  the  time  to  come." 

A  burst  of  irrepressible  gladness  broke  from  one  and  all 
of  those  most  nearlv  interested,  echoed  by  a  heifftfelt  cheer 
of  applause  from  those  around.  James  of  Douglas  ^used 
bat  to  press  the  hand  of  the  lady  passionately  to  his  lips. 
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ud  then  Bpniog  up  with  a  lond  exulting  ciy  of  J07,  not  even 
her  presence  could  reatrain. 

"Mine,  miael"  he  cried.  "When  hath  Douglas  faOed, 
and  shall  he  now — now,  with  such  a  prize  before  him  ? 
Iddy,  sweet  lady,  I  will  lay  St.  Edmund's  banner  at  thy  feet, 
or  bid  farewell  to  life." 

"And  tiie  prayers  of  thy  sovereign  go  with  thee,  my 
Douglas,"  whispered  the  king,  as  he  grasped  the  young, 
warrior's  hand,  drawing  him  from  the  group,  while,  one  by 
one,  the  youthful  candidates  for  that  glorious  prize  bent  the 
knee  before  the  lady,  and  pressed  the  kiss  of  acknowledge- 
ment and  gratitude  upon  her  hand ;  and  came  not  he 
amongst  them?  He  had  departed  horn  the  teat;  and  did 
she  need  him?  what  cared  ehe  for  the  love  of  an  unknown, 
when  the  devotedness  of  the  noblest,  the  best  lay  offered 
at  her  feet  ?  She  tarried  a  brief  while  longer,  returning 
with  graceful  courtesy,  unfailing  dignity,  the  many  com- 
pliments of  those  around,  and  then  rose  to  depart,  refusing 
the  escort  of  her  devoted  cavaliers  ;  but  with  a  kindness  of 
tone  and  manner  that  excited  love  yet  more,  bade  them 
farewell  till  the  eventful  strife  was  over,  bidding  them  not 
for  very  wilfulness  tempt  life,  that  but  one  only  might  win, 
but  for  all  she  would  retain  regard  and  friendship,  if  as 
another's  wife  they  wished  it  still. 

The  Lady  Isoune  v^ked  slowly  from  the  pavilion  to 
the  convent.  A  guard  of  honour  ever  attended  her  to 
and  fro;  but  this  night  so  irksome  was  their  presence, 
she  longed  to  burst  away,  and  seek  solitude  and  peace. 
Yet  still  she  lingered  on  her  brief  way,  as  if  seeking  the 
mental  pride  and  strength  which  with  every  step  from  the 
e^  of  man  gave  way.  One  moment  she  paused  ere 
mtering  the  woody  alcove  which  led  to  the  convent-gate; 
she  had  dismissed  the  gnard,  and  sent  forward  her  at- 
tendants, struggling  for  composure  ere  she  met  the  in- 
qoiring  gaze  of  the  abbess  and  the  sisteis,  Alas  I  for  the 
continuance  of  that  cakn,  the  figure  of  a  knight  suddenly 
stepped  from  the  deep  shade  and  Imelt  before  her. 

"One  moment,  one  little  moment,  gracious  lady;  oh,  do 
not  refuse  it !"  he  exclaimed,  the  deep  impassioned  accents 
of  that  well-known  voice  betraying  in  a  single  instant  how 
utterly  fallacious  was  her  dteun  of  pride.  "I  will  not  tell 
tbee  all  I  have  eudund,  all  the  deep  agony  the  words  of 
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the  king  have  caused.    I  might  not  join  the  noble  £ew  whose' 
shields,   whose  ancestral  names  bore  no  stain,  no  shade  to 
sally  their  personal  fame,  and  yet  perchance  when  this  dark 
veil  be  removed,   for  the  sake  of  one  valued  by  ilie  kii^ 
even  this  might  be  forgiven,  and  thy  precious  hAiid  not  aD 
forbidden  me.    Lady,  not  one  of  those  who  knelt   befine 
thee,  vowing  homage,   love,  that  would  bid  them  rush  on 
death  to  win  thee,  can  give  thee  a  more  devoted  heart  than 
Amiot's.    Look  not  on  me  thus  upbraidingly,  thus  donbt- 
inglv ;  a  brief  interval,  and  all,  all  shall  be  explained,  tmst 
me  but  till  then ;  till,  in  my  own  proper  person,  my  own  on- 
shrouded  name,  I  lay  the  Imnner  of  St.  Edmund  at  tjiy  feet^ 
or  die.     Speak,  dear  lady,  but  one  word,  give  me  but  one 
sign  to  breathe  approval,  to  permit  my  struggling  with  this 
giJlant  band,  say  but  that,  an  I  win  St.  Ecmiund'a  banner, 
the  precious  prize  shall  be  mine  own,  and  even  Dou^^'s 
seU^  shall  quau  before  me ;    in  the  face  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  Amiot — ^the  nameless,  lonely  Amiot — ^uirough  death 
itself,  shall  win  thee.    Speak,  speak,  in  pity ;  oh !  might  I 
breathe  the  love,  the  mighty  love  I  bear,  liave  borne  thee, 
since  first  that  smile  of  pitying  kindness  beiuned  like  re- 
viving   dew  upon  my  scathed   and    lonely  heart,    'twould 
weigh  ^)erchance  against  the  mystery  around  me — a  few  brief 
days  wiU  solve  it.    The  impending  strife,  on  which  ao  much 
depends,   gives  me  a  name,    dissolves  this  dark  and  hated 
veil — gives  her  to  freedom  whose  hand  unmasks  my  brow — 
fulfils  the  vow  of  years.     Ladv,  sweet  Lady  Isolme,  trust 
me  but  a  brief  while ;  say  that  1,  too,  may  seek  a  price^  dearer 
how  much  than  life !" 

Isoline  heard,  and  her  limbs  so  trembled  during  this  wild 
appeal  that  she  was  fain — foolish  as  it  was — ^to  lean  against  a 
s^wart  oak  for  support.  The  revulsion  of  feehng,  the 
sudden  upspringing  of  that  drooping  heart,  casting  aside 
the  leaden  chams  which  one  moment  before  had  bent  it 
down  to  earth,  as  by  a  sudden  flash  of  daizling  radiance, 
dissolving  them  to  nought^  was  more  than  even  her  ^irit 
could  control  Where  now  was  the  cidm  and  ^^gyiifiH 
courtesy  with  which  she  had  answered  the  impassioned 
Douglas  ?  Did  she  now  promise  ''  all  of  heart  she  had  to 
ffive  ?"  we  know  not  the  exact  import  of  her  words»  we  only 
Know  there  was  something  of  a  struggle  with  heraelf,  less 
successful  in  controlling  mipulses  than  usual ;  tit^t  some- 
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thing  must  have  breathed  from  her  actions  or  in  the  mnsic 
of  her  whispered  tones  certainly  more  than  the  maiden 
meant,  that  it  could  have  emboldened  Sir  Amiot  to  an  act 
which  Douglas  had  not  dared,  to  pass  his  arm  round  that 
lovely  form,  which  yielded  to  his  support,  bend  down  his 
head,  as  to  impress  his  auiyering  lips  upon  that  pure  and 
spotless  brow,  then  suddenly  pause,  with  the  impassioned 
exclamation — 

'*  No,  not  till  my  name  be  told — ^not  till  in  the  {ace  of 
the  whole  world  I  may  claim  thee  mine !  I  will  not  seal 
our  compact  thus ;  not  one  blush  of  pain  shall  stain  thy  cheek. 
Enough  thy  voice  hath  granted  my  boon — ^hath  spoken  words 
to  lie  on  my  heart  of  hearts,  too  blessed,  too  precious  e'en  for 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  list,  lest  their  fiEuntest  echo  pass  from 
me.  If  love  may  win,  in  tine  ta^ce  of  heaven.  Til  claim  thee, 
sweet  one  !  oh,  trust  me  to  the  end.''  He^  caught  both  her 
hands,  pressed  them  again  and  again  to  his  lips  and  heart,  and 
vanished. 

"Trust  thee,  aye,  did  an  angel  of  heaven  swear  that 
thou  wert  false !"  burst  from  Isoline's  Up,  in  a  tone  of  such 
thrilling,  cloudless  joyance,  she  well-nigh  started  at  its 
sound  herself,  so  strangely  did  it  clash  with  the  whelming 
despondency  she  had  hnffered  on  that  spot  to  conquer 
but  a  few  brief  moments  before.  Had  flowers  sprung  up 
around  her,  or  whence  came  those  now  laughing  in  the 
moonlight?  What  were  those  glistening  lights  on  the 
emerald  shrubs,  the  thousand  stars  m  the  deep  Uue  heavens  ? 
Surely  they  had  not  been  there  before,  for  as  she  walked 
from  the  royal  tent,  the  air  had  felt  oppressive,  and  nought 
but  cloudy  mists  were  round  her.  She  looked  round  one 
brief  minute,  but  Nature's  self,  all  laughing  as  she  was, 
seemed  tame  to  the  willing  flood  of  gladness  that  had 
sprung  up  within  her  own  heart,  and  she  darted  past  with 
a  step  so  light,  it  skimmed  not  touched  the  turf,  impatient 
still  for  solitude ;  not  to  school  that  spirit  to  hau^tiness  and 
pride,  but  to  give  its  full  tide  of  love  and  gladness  vent.  What 
cared  she  for  mystery  more  ?  enough  that  he  had  spoken — and 
she  trusted,  for  she  loved. 

On  nearing  the  king^s  pavilion,  which^  for  the  purpose  of 
calming  his  excited  spirit.  Sir  Amiot  had  made  a  long  cir- 
cuit to  avoid,  eager  voices  met  his  ear,  and  hasty  steps 
proclaiming  that  the  monarch's  guests  were   sevendly  de- 
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parting  to  their  quarters.  He  was  greeted  with  tmnsnal  ani- 
mation, and  80  many  spoke  at  once,  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  comprehending  them ;  at  length  Edward  Brace's  voice  mtde 
itself  intelligible. 

"  Peace,  madcaps  !"  he  shouted  authoritatively ;  "  let  this 
cJkevalier  solitaire  Know  what  more  has  chanced;  somewhat, 
methiuks,  yet  more  interesting  to  him  than  all  of  you 
together.  What,  Sir  Amiot,  has  kept  thee  aloof  from  the 
pavilion?  The  kin^  is  not  best  pleased:  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  thee.  Didst  hear  the  Lady  Isoline's  proposal? 
Tis  a  brave  girl!  'tis  as  good  as  accepting  James  of 
Douglas  at  once  ;  he  will  win  her,  without  a  rival  Didst  hear 
aU^r 

Sir  Amiot  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  what,  in  St.  Andrew's  name,  didst  thou  leave  us 
for?  Afterwards,  some  bold  youngster  besought  the  kind's 
permission    to    achieve    a    feat    of    equal    da^ng,    for   we 

Erivilege  of  planting  the  Scottish  banner  on  Stirlmg  Tower, 
urUng  down  its  rival,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  thepri- 
soners  there  enthralled.  Think  of  that,  Sir  Amiot.  Tnou 
shalt  accomplish  thy  vow  to  the  very  letter ;  give  thy 
fair  incognito  freedom  with  thine  own  good  sword,  and 
dash  that  hated  mask  from  thy  face,  as  a  good  knight 
diould.  By  heaven,  I  was  only  sorry  the  proposal  did  not 
come  first  fix)m  me  ;  but  I  supported  it,  oeheve  me,  with 
all  my  eloquence,  thinking  but  of  thee,  and  there  thou 
standst,  motionless  as  an  inanimate  piece  of  ice,  with- 
out even  saying  gramercy  for  the  thought  What  ails  thee, 
man  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  I — I  hardly  understand  thee," 
replied  the  knight,  casping  for  breath,  conscious  only  that 
some  dreadful  thunder  cloud  was  hovering  over,  to  burst 
and  crush  the  bright  hopes  of  the  moment  before,  and  in 
that  consciousness  absolutely  losing  all  comprehension  of  Lord 
Edward's  words.  "  I — I  have  been — ^nay,  my  lord,  pardon  me, 
my  brain  is  giddy ;  I  pray  you  speak  again.' 

"Why,  tnily,  that  is  not  thine  ovra  voice,  Amiot,**  re- 
sumed the  Bruce,  softened  at  once  into  kindness,  and  hurry- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  knight,  he  drew  his  arm  kindly  withm 
his  own.  "  What  has  chanced  ?  Cheer  up,  dear  friend  ;  my 
news  will  bring  ihee  new  life.  Thou  knowest  these  ^ogli^ 
barons  never  march  to  a  battle,  such  as  this  will  be,  without 
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the  sacred  standards  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Edward  in 
addition  to  the  grand  national  banner  of  St.  George.  They 
imagine  that  no  defeat  can  attend  them  while  beneath  these 
banners,  and  that  taken  the^  can  never  be.  By  God's  help, 
we  will  tell  them  a  different  tale.  IsoUne  has  chosen  St. 
Edmund's  for  her  own  especial  prize,  and  has  resolved  who- 
ever brings  the  banner  of  St.  Edward  to  Ein^  Bobert  shall 
nlace  the  flag  of  Scotland  on  the  ramparts  of  Stirling,  give 
Mc  and  liberty  to  every  Scottish  prisoner,  and  conduct  them 
with  all  honour  and  chivalry  to  their  deliverer's  feet.  Gain 
tbon  this  bamier,  and  this  privilege  is  thine — the  tow  of  yeais 
ftilfiUed." 

"  And  where,  in  what  position  is  placed  St.  Edward's  banner  ?" 
demanded  Sir  Amiot,  in  a  tone  scarcely  intelligible,  "near  St 
Edmund's ;  may  they  not  both  be  gained  ?" 

"  Both  ! — art  stark  mad  ?  what  canst  thou  mean  ?  Nigh 
together  ?  Why,  where  is  thy  wonted  generalship  ?  No,  no, 
these  magnificent  English  barons  are  somewhat  better  generals 
than  that ;  they  place  one  in  the  left  flank,  and  one  in  the 
right,  that  the  tug  of  war  may  be  equal — St.  George's  national 
stendard  thus  doubly  guarded  Goa's  mercy,  Amiot,  what  ails 
thee  ?  thou  art  white  and  ghastly  as  yonder  moonbeam  on  the 
water,  and  thy  voice  sounos  hollow  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had 
possession  of  thee." 

"  I  will  go  exorcise  him,  good  my  lord ;  ifive  you  good 
night,"  wildly  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  kmght,  bieaEing 
from  Lord  Edward's  hold,  and  darting  away  in  the 
direction  of  his  tent,  with  a  s^teed,  a  suodenueaB,  startling 
his  companions  into  the  conviction  his  seoBes  were  dia- 
wdered. 

"  Better  not  follow  him,  my  lords,  he  will  recover  himself 
asoD,"  interposed  Malcolm,  who,  as  osaal,  was  at  hand 
whenever  his  master,  either  absent  or  present,  most  needed 
bim,  and  who  did  hiin  essential  service  at  that  moment,  by 
preventing  the  kindly  intent  of  the  Bruce  and  others  to 
follow  and  relieve  him.  He,  however,  tarried  not,  save  to 
see  his  advice  was  followed ;  but  the  first  glance  at  his  master 
convinced  him  that  not  even  his  presence  could  aid  him 
now. 

"To  know  thou  lovest,  and  to  lose  thee  thus!"  burst  at 

intervals  from  Sir  Amiot's  parched  lips,  as  with  fevered  and 

im^olar  strides  he  paced  t&  tent ;  "  to  see  otheis  win  ^lee, 
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without  the  power  of  striking  one  blow  in  proof  of  that  da^ 
affection  I  do  bear  thee.    Mercifol  heayen,  must  this  b&— 
am  I  bound  to  do  this  ?     Is  not  her  freedom  gained  without 
it — my  Yow  fulfilled?    What   have  I  sworn — ^what.    Holy 
Virgin,  called  on  thee  to  register  in  heaven?    To  seek  htf 
liberty,  life,  ioy,  above  all  wings  on  earth ;  to  sacrifice  all 
of  self,  of  selfish  happiness  tor  her  wno  so  loved  me  ;   to  let 
nought  interfere  with  this  one  grand  object  of  my  life,  at 
the    sword's   point,  through   fire,    throi^lh   water,   throiuh 
every  horrible  shape  of  death,  to  give  h^  fi'eedom,  if  <my 
thus  it  could  be  gamed ;  and  do  I  pause  now — permit  eveo 
a  thought  of  others  to  win  a  privilege,  that  were  thsst  not 
another  yet  more  precious,  I  had  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  gain  ?    More  precious,  mother  of  mercy !   is  there,  should 
there  be  aught  more  precious  to  a  son  than  the  life,  tbs 
liberty  of  a  much-injumi,  devoted,  glorious  mother  ?    Shall 
I    see  others  tamely  win   thee,  content   that  this  victory 
will  give  thee  freedom  ?     Shall  I  not  be  perjured,  disho- 
nour^ as  a  knight,  ingrate,  rebellious,  lost  to  all  affection, 
every  duty  as  a  son  ?    I  will  not,  I  cannot.    Mother  I  will 
gain  thy  freedom  ;  I  will  win  the  ^wer  of  flinging  open  thy 
prison-gates,   casting  off  the  chams,   which  for  cdgnt   long 
weary  years  thou  hast  worn  in  misery  *  I  will  do  this,  thoa^ 
it  cost  me  more  than  life !    Isoline,  Isoline,  oh  God,  must  I 
lose  thee  ?" 

He  flun^  himself  on  the  ground,  and  writhed  in  the  wild 
agony  of  mat  last  thought.  The  cold,  measuring  judgnouent 
of  the  present  day  can  form  little  idea  of  the  mi^ty  agony, 
the  whelming  bitterness  of  that  trial ;  the  power,  the  weight 
of  the  chain  which  the  vows  of  chivalry  threw  around  thdr 
subjects.  The  freedom  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan  was 
certain,  whoever  gained  the  recompense  offered  by  the 
chivalric  king ;  but  her  son  would  have  stood  perjured  and 
dishonoured  in  the  sight  of  men,  as  in  his  own  heart,  bad 
he  permitted  aught  of  personal  consideration  to  permit  that 
recompense  being  awarded  to  other  than  himself  Malcolm 
knew  this  well,  and  therefore  he  stood  silent,  fiill  oi 
sympathy,  but  proffering  no  word,  for  what  could  he 
advise? 

At  length  Sir  Amiot,  as  though  a  light  had  burst  upon 
his  soul,  sprung  from  the  ground  in  an  ecstasy  of  renewed 
hope. 
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"And  why  may  I  not  win  her  still  J"  lie  exclaimed. 
"  Were  the  standards  on  opposite  aides  of  the  broad  earth, 
or  the  one  in  heaven,  the  other  in  hell,  I  will  win  them 
both  !  Mother — laoline — I  will  win  both — both ;  ye  shall 
both  me  mine  1" 

On,  on  came  the  mighty  armament  <^  England.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  intelligence  was  brought  King 
Robert  of  their  march  from  Falkirk,  uid,  withoat  a  moment's 
delay,  the  patriot  sovereign  drew  forth  his  r^oicing  troops, 
to  fonn  them  in  the  Une  of  battle  on  which  he  had  resolved. 
The  drums  rolled  to  arms ;  the  silver  clarions  and  deeper 
trampets  echoed  and  re-echoed  &om.  rarioua  sides,  and 
under  each  the  gallant  soldiery  spmi^  up  around  their 
respective  leaders.  Torwood  seemed  suddotly  awake  with 
ammated  life ;  from  every  glade,  from  every  nook  th^ 
issued ;  till  they  stood  in  presence  of  their  sovereign  in 
three  compact  and  steady  lines.  Mounted  on  a  smul  but 
strong-built  pony,  in  complete  armour,  distinguished,  alike 
ij  fhend  and  foe,  by  a  rich  coronet  of  chased  gold  around 
his  helmet,  whose  visor  was  up,  and  his  noble  and  eloquent 
countenance  shaded  only  by  long,  waving  ostrich  plomes  of 
snowy  whiteness,  the  Bruce  returned,  with  grave  and  gnoe- 
fnl  dignity,  the  salutations  of  the  troops,  as  they  passed 
him  to  their  ranks.  He  rode  slowly  along  the  line  once  and 
again,  and  then  he  paosed,  and  a  deep,  oreathleas  stiUnees 
for  a  brief  minute  prevailed.  It  was  oroken  by  his  Toic^ 
clear,  sonorous,  rich,  distinguished  for  many  paces  round. 

"Men  of  Scotland,"  he  said,  "we  stand  here  on  the  eve 
of  a  mighty  struggle.  Slavery  or  &eedom  are  in  the 
balance ;  misery  or  joy  binge  on  the  result.  I  hesitate  not 
to  avow  there  are  odds,  fearful  odds  against  us.  England 
hath  more  than  treble  our  number-  but,  soldiers,  your 
monarch  feaia  not — the  fewer  men,  the  greater  glory !  We 
shall  win,  we  shall  give  freedom  to  our  country,  £sg  from  us 
her  last  chain,  cm^ed  to  atoms,  into  dust,  and  to  do  this, 
what  do  we  need  ? — bold  hearts  and  willing  hands,  and 
those  who  have  them  not,  let  them  now  depart  Friend^ 
subjects,  fellow-soldieis,  if  there  be  any  amongst  ye  whose 
hearts  fail  them,  who  waver  in  their  determination  to 
conquer  or  die  with  Robert  Bruce,  I  give  ye  liberty,  perfect 
liberty  to  depart  hence.  Our  hearts  are  not  all  cast  m  the 
B&iae  mould,  and  if  there  be  any  excuse  for  wavering  spirits. 
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men  of  Scotland,  behold  it  in  the  whelming  flood  thit 
England's  power  hath  gathered  to  appal  na.  ^e  this  pro- 
claimed ;  I  would  not  one  hand  should  stay  whose  heart 
hath  failed." 

The  king  paused,  and  on  the  instant  above  a  doaen 
trumpets  sounded,  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
words  of  the  Bruce.  His  eagle  eye  nashed  as  it  glanced 
on  that  patriot  band,  and  well  was  its  trust  fulfilled.  Scaiee 
had  the  echoing  trumpets  ceased  to  reverberate,  the  sten- 
torian tones  of  the  heralds  hushed,  when  the  wild  ciy  of 
confidence,  of  love,  of  fidelity  to  death,  burst  from  evetf 
lip,  so  loud  in  heartfelt  enthusiasm,  its  echo  startled  tb 
myriads  of  Edward  with  its  sound. 

''To  the  death,  to  the  death,  we  will  abide  with  thee! — 
thy  fate  is  ours,  whatever  it  may  be — ^victory  or  death — 
we  will  share  it  I  Death  hath  no  terror  when  thou  art  by. 
Victory  shall  be  ours,  for  'tis  the  Bruce  that  leads ;  witii 
thee  we  live  or  die !" 

So  shouted  the  warriors  of  Scotland ;  the  meanest  soldier 
caught  the  words,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  them  with  such 
tones  of  fervour,  trust,  and  loyal  love,  the  Bruce  thrilled 
and  softened  even  at  that  moment  almost  to  woman's  weak- 
ness: rank,  order,  military  discipline,  all  were  for  the 
time  forgotten.  In  the  centre  of  his  soldiers,  the  Bruce 
permitted  their  excited  feelings  full  vent ;  they  hailed 
him  sovereign,  friend,  and  father — ^besought  his  blessing, 
and  answered  it  by  reiterated  blessings  on  himself.  A 
few^  minutes,  seeming  almost  hours,  so  intense  was  the 
excitement,  this  lasted,  and  then  as  by  magic — calmed, 
silent,  disciplined  as  before — they  fell  into  their  ranks,  and 
waited  the  orders  of  their  king.  Three  oblong  colomns^ 
armed  with  long  stout  lances,  in  equal  front,  formed  his  fir^ 
line.  To  his  brotlier  Edward  was  intrusted  the  right 
wing;  James  of  Douglas  and  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Alan, 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  headed  the  left;  and  Randolph, 
now  Earl  of  Moray,  the  centre.  Resting  on  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  turbid  brook  of  Bannockbum,  the  approach  to 
the  Scottish  right  wing  was  completely  inaccessible.  The 
left,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  bare  and  dangerously  open, 
but  was  in  fact  protected  by  that  excavated  honeycomb 
already  described,  whose  destructive  powers  were  rarther 
increased  by  the  number  of  calthrops  or  spikes^  destined  to 
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lame  the  English  cavaliy,  scattered  abont.  These  leaders, 
Bandolph  in  particular,  as  his  central  band  more  pajrticnlarW 
covered  the  road  to  Stirling  than  either  flank,  were  commanded 
to  prevent  all  attempt  to  throw  Bncconra  within  the  caatle. 
The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  command  of  the  second 
line,  which,  fonning  one  columnar  mass,  consiBted  of  the 
men  of  the  Isles,  under  their  chief  Anffus,  from  first  to  last 
devoted  to  the  Bruce,  his  own  personal  followeis  of  Carrick, 
with  those  of  Ai^le  and  Cantire,  and  a  select  and  gallant 
bod^  of  hotee,  amongst  whom  were  i^&^y  <^  the  young 
aspitants  for  the  two  proffered  rewards.  Their  own  eager 
spiritB  led  them  to  desire  poste  in  the  van,  but  they  listened 
to  and  believed  their  king's  assurance  that  he  would  give 
them  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  vi^ur 
than  did  the;^  join  the  wings.  To  James  of  Douglas,  too, 
a  post  in  this  troop  had  iMen  asdgned,  Robert  disclosing 
to  him  his  plan  with  regard  to  their  service  more  fully  than 
to  the  othetB,  and  acknowledging  he  feared  that,  as  a  general, 
his  attempts  to  reach  the  banner  might  be  liable  to  inters 
ruptiou,  but  Douglas  would  not  listen  to  tliis  suggestion. 

"I  must  not  listen  so  to  my  own  interests  as  to  forget 
those  of  your  highness,"  he  said,  with  a  frank  smile;  "I 
will  do  my  duty  as  commander,  and  yet  find  ample  time  for 
the  feat  of  a  pretua  chevalier,  and  let  my  friends  yonder  rest 
on  the  honour  of  a  Douglas.  I  strive  not  for  St.  Edmund's 
banner,  till  the  signal  of  your  highness  gives  them  equal 
fortune  with  myself. ' 

One  other  charge  demanded  the  Bruce's  attention,  and 
then  his  plan  of  operations  was  complete.  Ever^  menial 
follower  of  the  camp  and  baggage,  with  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  soldiery,  amounting  altogether  to  some 
hundreds,  were  despatched  to  the  eminence  we  have  else- 
where named,  giving  them  a  view  of  the  engagement,  thus 
removing  all  the  confusion  of  so  large  ana  undisciplined 
a  multitude  wholly  from  the  principal  actors  of  the  day  :  a 
plan  proving  of  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  Bruce  than, 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  he  at  all  imagined. 

About  four  hours,  afternoon,  of  the  same  day,  the  23nL 
the  vanguard  of  ihe  English  came  in  oghtj  standard 
and  pennon,  banner  and  plume,  of  every  stage  and  gorgeous 
matwial,  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  as  moving  paviliom^  ere 
that  borers   could  be  diBtinguished.    The   Bruce,  riding 
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forward,  his  lightning  glance  seeming  to  rest  on  ereiy  point 
at  once,  fancied  he  perceived  a  large  body  of  men  detailing 
themselves  from  the  main  body  of  the  Eiylish,  and  ad- 
vancing cautiously  through  some  low  maishy  groumda  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle. 

"Ha!"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  called  the  attentioii 
of  his  leaders  at  once.  ''Randolph,  Randolph,  there  is  a 
rose  fallen  from  thy  chaplet !  See  yon  doud  of  dust  and 
lances ;  the^  have  passed  your  ward." 

''But  gamed  not  the  goal,"  answered  Randolph,  the  red 
flush  of  indignation  mounting  to  his  cheek,  ''nor  ahall 
they,  my  liege;  though  the  rose  be  fallen,  its  thorn  is 
there.  Follow  me,  men!"  and  with  about  founoore 
spearmen  he  dashed  onward,  halted  in  the  Bpot  the 
English  must  pass,  and,  in  that  compact  circle  of  time- 
lined  pointed  spears — one  rank  kneeling,  the  next  stooping 
the  last  upright — ^which  Wallace  had  introduced,  awaitra 
the  charge  of  eight  hundred  horse. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  my  liege,  give  me  permission  to  go 
to  his  assistance !"  burst  at  once  from  Sir  Amiot  and 
Douglas's  lips,  at  the  same  momait  urging  their  horses 
full  speed  to  the  side  of  the  king.  "  He  is  lost ;  an  he 
have  not  relief,  he  must  perisL  Yonder  are  more  than  ten 
to  one.  In  St.  Andrew's  name,  give  the  word,  and  let  us 
forward  to  the  rescue." 

"  It  may  not  be/'  replied  the  Bruce,  calmly,  "  Randolnh 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  own  folly ;  I  cannot  change  the 
order  of  battle  for  him."  But  Douglas  and  Amiot  couM  not 
be  so  turned  from  their  generous  purpose;  they  continued 
to  plead,  until  a  softening  of  the  king  countenance  induced 
them  to  act  as  if  the  words  of  consent  had  been  extorted 
from  him,  and  followed  by  about  a  hundred  men,  the 
knights,  side  by  side,  rushed  forward  to  his  rescue.  Already 
Clifford  s  men  had  charged  full  speed  Randolph's  devoteii 
band,  but  ere  their  friends  had  approached  within  spear's 
length  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  the  English  cavalry, 
unable  to  penetrate  the  sharp  phalanx  presented  to  them, 
had  fallen  back  in  such  complete  disorder,  as  to  convince 
them  Randolph  needed  no  rescue ;  on  every  side  they  rolled 
back — to  use  the  expression  of  that  Scott,  to  whom  Scotland 
owes  so  much — ^like  a  repelled  tide,  amid  whose  retreating 
waves  Randolph's  men  stood  like  a  stubborn  rock.    Horses 
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-speared  uid  terrified,  fell,  cnuhing  many  a  gallant  knight 
beneath  them,  and  efiiectnally  baniiut  the  onward  char^ 
of  their  companiDiiB ;  while,  vithout  toe  slightest  change  in 
rank,  position,  oi  steadiness,  Randolph's  patriot  band  re- 
mainea.  With  a  siniultaneoas  movement,  Sir  Amiot  and 
Doufiias  checked  their  chargers.  "  Gallaiitljr  done,  Ba&- 
di^i^ ! "  thejr  exclaimed,  the  noble  spirit  of  chivalry  pie- 
dominating  even  over  its  rivalry.  "He  hath  won,  gloriously 
won.  BacK !  he  needs  us  not ;  to  stay  would  but  tamisn 
his  ^loiy,"  and  they  returned  to  their  ranks,  followed 
within  half  an  hour  1^  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  followeiB, 
without  the  loea  of  a  single  man. 

"Nobly  retrieved,  my  Randolph!"  exclaimed  the  kin^^ 
spurring  forward  his  palncv  to  meet  his  nephew.  "  The  rose 
but  drooped,  it  hath  lifted  up  its  head  again,  blushing  with 
new  honours ;  we  hail  it  aa  a  bright  omen  of  to-morrow." 
The  warrior  bent  his  head  to  his  saddle-bow,  his  cheek  crim- 
soned with  very  difieient  emotion  to  that  which  had 
Unshed  it  before,  and  the  shout  with  which  his  men 
answered  the  king's  gratulation  gave  no  token  of  the  ex- 
haustion which  &t  we  moment  tbtur  herculean  efTorts  had 
produced. 

Crestfallen  and  disappointed,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  with 
his  discomfited  troops,  returned  to  the  main  body.  A 
superb  pavilion  had  abeady  been  raised  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  King  Edward,*  whom  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march,  encountered  in  full 
annour,  a  dress  to  which  Uie  delicate  limbs  of  the  monarch 
were  httle  accustomed,  had  slightly  diaccnnpoaed  ;  and  a 
gorgeous  scene  it  presented,  with  ito  lordly  inmates  glitter- 
ing in  radiant  armour.  Bowing  plumes,  and  surcoats  of  thick 
sUk,  velvet,  and  brocade,  heavily  embroidered,  in  gold  and 
silver,  sometimes  in  gems,  with  the  devices  of  their  wearers; 
They  were  all  mostly  tall,  strongly-built  frames,  well 
adapted  to  their  martial  costumes,  with  countenances 
bearing  that  stamp  of  innate  nobilitjr  which  the  roles  ot 
chivalry  so  fostered  and  improved,  diversified  indeed,  but, 
taking  them  all  in  all,  noble  specimens  of  the  nobility  c^ 
their  land.  Close  by  the  monarch's  side,  richly  attired, 
and  adorned  witii  gems,  waa  the  court  minstrel,  whom 
£dward,  confident  in  his  victory,  had  brought  with  him 
to  celelnste  his  triumph.     Anhnated  converse  was  passing 
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amidst  the  nobles,  participated  sometimes  hy  the  ]dii{^  bat 
more  confined  to  themselves,  as  their  topics,  more  of  war  tim 
minstrelsy  and  the  softer  dreams  of  lire,  accorded  little  with 
the  monarch's  general  mood.     The  curtains  of  the  paTiHoB 
were  drawn  widely  back,  so  that  Edward  and  his  nooIeB  had 
a  fall  view  of  the  field  before  them,  and  all  the  opei«li0BS 
of  the  Scottish  army,  in  the  front  of  which  the  fonn  of 
Robert    Bruce  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  caracoliii^  on  Ae 
small  horse  he  rode.    Deep  in  the  back  shadows  of  the  teat 
the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  standing  by  his  motlMi; 
sometimes    speaking    animatedOv,  but    oft^er   more  siloit 
and  thoughtnil  thtui  usual.    There  was  an  anxious  teaiAd 
affection  gleaming  in  the  princess's  eyes,  as  they  rested  on 
his  young  and  graceful  form,  showing  forth  the  besMity  of 
its  proportions  through  the  exquisitely  liffht  and  flexible  rait 
of  Milan  steel  which  he  wore,  unencumbered  by  the  anal 
surcoat  which  distinguished  his  companions. 

"  AVherefore  hast  thou  forsaken  the  bearings  of  thy  rank, 
my  son  V*  asked  the  princess,  more  to  break  the  silence  whidi 
had  fallen  on  them  than  from  real  curiosity.  ^'Methinks 
thou  art  scarce  habited  as  thy  father's  son." 

''  Nay,  mother,  look  on  this  splendid  suit  of  steel,  me- 
thinks  thou  wilt  scarce  find  its  equal  amid  my  more  gor- 
geously-decked companions,"  he  replied  with  a  smile;  ''an 
thou  admirest  it  not,  beshrew  me,  gentle  lady,  I  shall 
quarrel  with  thy  taste." 

''And  thou  mightst  with  justice,  Gilbert;  bat  in  thia^ 
thy  first  engagement,  should  not  thy  noble  rank  be  dis- 
played in  the  eves  of  all  men  ?  Think  who  thou  art — Sail 
Gilbert's  son  and  Edward's  nephew." 

''The  first  is  all-sufficient,  mother,"  answered  the  young 
man,  proudly.  "I  am  prouder  as  Earl  Gilbert's  son  than 
were  1  king  of  England,  not  his  nephew,  and  for  thai 
father's  sake  I  wear  not  Gloucester's  bearings  in  the  fidit 
to-morrow.  My  father  would  not  ;  he  would  shnnk 
in  suffering  from  meeting  one  he  so  loved  in  deadly 
strife  as  Bruce,  though  loyalty  to  Edward  compelled  him 
to  the  field,  and  men  shall  not  say  his  son  forgot  these 
things." 

The  Countess  of  Gloucester  looked  on  her  noble  boy,  as 
mournfully  yet  firmly  he  uttered  these  words,  his  father's 
spirit  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and  the  tears,  which  had  stmg^ 
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sled  for  vent  before,  now  taMj  fell ;  he  beat  down  and 
kissed  them  from  her  cheek. 

"  These  were  not  always  thy  thonshts,  my  son,"  she 
sud,  when  yoice  retunied ;  "  what  hath  recalled  them 
now  ?" 

"  My  father's  self,"  replied  the  young  earl,  solemnly. 
"  Start  not,  dearest  mother ;  in  tmth  I  did  not  tUnk  enou^ 
of  ikim  against  whom  my  maiden  Bwoid  must  first  be 
raised.  I  thought  but  of  the  animation,  the  elcitement, 
the  glory  we  might  reap;  I  thought  but  of  the  battle, 
the  delight  of  giving  my  sword  its  longed-for  freedom, 
in  the  service  of  my  sovereign.  But  yesternight,  in 
the  visions  of  deep  sleep,  I  looked  again  upon  my 
father." 

"  Was  it  sleep,  my  son  V  interrupted  the  countess,  her 
«heek  blanched  with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion. 

"  It  might  not  have  been,  yet  so  it  seemed,  my  mother : 
it  was  not  the  thrilling  awe  with  which  methinks  I  should 
have  gazed  npon  his  semblance  had  it  palpably  appealed  to 
waking  sense.  I  had  slept  soundly  it  seemed,  exhausted 
by  continued  marches,  when  gradually  that  sleep  became 
less  and  less  deep,  as  if  the  folds  of  unconsciousness  in 
which  my  soul  was  wrapt  were  one  by  one  untamed,  and 
left  the  mimortal  spirit  bare,  and  purified  for  commune  with 
its  kindred  essence  passed  above.  I  knew  not  where  I  was ; 
but  a  shadowy  cloud  for  a  brief  interval  hovered  like  a 
^very  mist  around  me,  Bubading  gradually  into  the  noble 

froportions,  the  majestic  figure  of  my  father.  I  sprung  im, 
knelt  before  bim,  struggling  to  speak,  but  without  the 
power,  yet  it  was  more  intense  delight  at  gazing  on  his 
&ce  again  than  awe.  He  looked  upon  me,  methought, 
moumAilly,  and  presaed  his  hand  on  my  brow,  pushing  l^k 
my  hair,  as  to  look  more  fully  on  my  face,  '  Would,  would 
it  were  not  against  the  Bmce  that  thon  must  march,  my 
noble  boy,'  he  said,  solemnly  and  distinctly,  'and  yet  thy 
&ther's  spirit  will  nover  round  thee  even  then ;  raise  not 
thy  hand  against  him,  his  cause  is  bUned,  let  not  his  eye 
trace  thee.  My  blessing  on  thee,  Gilbert ;  soon,  soon  we 
shall  meet  again.'  Ha  1  what  means  this — what  is  going  on 
there  ?"  continued  the  young  earl,  suddenly  interrupting 
himself,  roused  even  from  this  tale  by  the  sudden  animated 
bustle  round  the  king,  and  partly  perh^s  with  the  wish  to 
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shake  off  the  emotions  of  awe  creeping  OTer^  1dm,  ptMj  te 
give  his  mother  more  opportunity  to  regain  iike  oontnl 
which  had  almost  deserted  her  at  this  paimiil  coiTobon^ioa 
of  her  own  dim  forebodings ;  he  gentljr  disengaged  Iht 
almost  unconscious  pressure  of  his  arm,  raised  her  hand  te 
his  lips,  and  hastenea  from  the  tent  '*  What,  in  St.  Oecnge's 
name,  means  this  V  he  demanded.  ''Where  goee  Sir  Hmy 
de  Bohun  in  this  hot  haste  V 

"  Like  a  loyal  subject,  to  end  the  war  at  a  single  blow/ 
replied  Edward,  with  some  animation.  "  He  goes  te 
do  a  goodly  service  to  England,  to  us  ;  and  the  aainfti 
speed  mm." 

"  Mean  you  he  goes  against  the  Bruce  ?  'tis  ahame,  find 
shame  to  knighthood,  an  he  doth !  it  cannot  be/' 

''  To  the  devil  with  thy  squeamishness,  Gloucester  I"  re- 
torted one  of  the  elder  burons :  ''  all  is  fair  in  a  sfariib  fib 
this." 

"Fair,  armed  as  he  is,  and  on  such  a  charger,  against 
one  alike  unprepared  to  receive  him,  and  on  a  steea  that  must 
fall  at  his  hrst  thrust.  Shame,  shame  on  thee !  Herefind, 
Arundel,  for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  prevent  this.  We 
are  dishonoured,  a  hundred  times  dishonoured,  an  we  let  this 
be,"  and  the  young  earl  darted  from  the  tent,  followed  by 
the  carls  he  had  named,  who,  like  himself,  felt  the  dishonour 
of  the  deed,  but  as  they  hoped  to  prevent  Sir  Heniy^s 
advance,  they  were  too  late.  Mounted  on  a  superb  charm, 
fresh,  and  pawing  the  ground  with  impatience  to  spring  lor- 
ward,  a  tall,  powerful,  almost  gigantic  man,  armed  fiorn 
head  to  foot  m  burnished  and  gilded  armour,  his  liior 
closed,  his  lance,  the  length  and  thiclmess  of  a  yoong 
palm,  headed  with  sharp  steel,  couched  for  the  cbarxe.  Sir 
Henry  de  Bohun  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  and  rushed  with 
such  lightning  swiftness  across  the  interveniufl^  gronnd 
against  the  Bruce,  that  those  who  had  marked  the  move- 
ment  held  their  very  breath  in  the  intensity  of  anxious  sua- 
pense.  Gloucester,  uttering  a  cry  almost  of  despair,  remained 
arrested  in  his  flying  progress,  one  arm  raised,  one  I^ 
advanced,  watching  in  al^solute  agony  the  effect  of  an  en- 
counter he  felt  to  Us  heart's  core  must  be  fatal  to  the  Bruce ; 
his  fears  were  needless.  Calm  and  collected,  as  if  no 
danger  threatened,  the  King  of  Scotland  sat  his  pal&ey, 
giving  no  sign  of  preparation  or  even  of  consciouaneas  of 
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hia  foe's  approach,  save  that  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye 
nerer  wav^^d  from  his  movemente.  On  came  the  mighty 
wuiior,  on,  on ;  his  lance  must  bear  down  the  patriot  king  ; 
man  and  hoiBe  must  (all  together  pinioned  to  the  earth — on, 
on  ;  Uiey  near,  they  meet — no,  not  meet ;  the  pal&ey,  faithful 
to  Ikis  master's  huid,  swerred  aside.  De  Bohun,  carried  OD 
l^  the  impetuosity  of  his  steed,  passed  the  ntark,  but  no 
farther ;  the  terrible  battle-ase  of  the  Bruce  raised  in  air, 
flaehinff  one  moment  in  the  sun,  then  fell,  and  cloven  &om 
his  helmet  to  his  throat,  the  force  of  the  blow  shattering 
the  battle-axe  into  a  hundred  glittering  &a^ente.  Sir 
Heniy  de  Bohun  fell  dead  to  the  ground,  his  terrified 
char^  roahing  wildly  to  the  ranks  he  had  but  five  minutes 
loevions  left  in  pomp  and  pride. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Thru  was  deep  silence  on  the  plain  of  Bannockbnm — 
silence,  aa  if  not  a  breathing  bouI  were  there  ;  yet,  when 
the  shrouding  draoeiy  of  night  was  drawn  aside,  when  the 
deup  rosy  tint  of  the  eastern  skies  proclaimed  the  swift  ad- 
vance of  the  god  of  day,  what  a  glorious  scene  was  there. 
Both  armies  were  drawn  forth  facing  each  other.  The  van- 
guard of  the  English,  composed  of  the  archers  and  billmen, 
under  command  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  forming  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  above  twenty  thousand  infantry,  with 
a  stroDK  body  of  glittering  men-at-arms  to  support  them, 
occnpiea  the  foremost  space,  directly  in  the  rear,  and  pfurtly 
on  tWjr  right ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
nine  divisions,  completely  covered  and  so  sbaitened  by  the 
narrow  ground  on  which  they  stood,  as  to  present  the  ap- 
peaaace  of  one  immense  body,  &om  which,  as  they  slowly 
ToOed  forward  towards  the  Scots,  the  rays  of  the  morning 
son  ^yed  so  dazilingly  on  the  gleaming  armour,  the  un- 
sheatned  steel,  the  glittering  spears,  that  ever  and  anon 
flashes  of  vivid  light,  as  the  blue  lightning  of  heaven,  darted 
through  and  round  the  lines ;  &  sea  of  ^umes  fonned  the 
shadowy  background  of  their  gleaming  flashes,  effectually 
aided  by  the  heavy  canopy  of  countless  banners  floating 
above    them,  far  too  nnmeioas,  too   closely   mingled,    for 
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many  devices  to  be  distinguished.    In  front  of  Hub  nnnumm 
mass,  and  slightly   in   the    rear  of   Gloucester's  infiuitrfr 
stood    a   regally-attired    groai)   of    about    four     hun&od 
chevaliers,  in  the  centre  of  which,   gallantly  mounted  and 
splendidly  accoutred  in   golden  armonr,  his  charger  baided 
in  unison,  bearing  himself  in  very  troUi  right  royally  aol 
bravely,  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  monarch  of   "RnglMwi 
sate,  his  white  and  crimson  plumes  falling  from  his  goUoi 
helmet  in  thick  masses  to  his  shoulder.    On  his  right  hand 
rode  the  celebrated  crusader.  Sir  Giles  de  Aigentine,  and  on 
his   left    Sir   Ingram    Umphraville,    an    equally   ocdelxated 
English  b^x)n,  while  to  A^er  de  Valence,  Earl   of  Pem- 
broke, already  mentioned  m  this  eventful  history,  was  iit- 
trusted  the    command   of  the  monarch's    body-guard,    the 
four  hundred  men-at-arms,  thus  gathering  round  his  oim 
person  a  host  of  chivalry,  unmatched  in  valour  and  in  fyne, 
save  bv  the  one  mighty  spirit  who  led  the  opposinff  troras. 
Directly  behind  the  king,  and  in  the  centre  of  hisknigh^ 
guard,   waved   the    heavy  folds  of   St.  George's   standard ; 
the    situation  of   St.  Edmund's  and  St.  Edward's   wiU  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  Scottish  line  ;  it  •  oocuiued 
exactly  the  same  ])osition  as  of  the  preceding  evening,  save 
that  King  Robert,  now  mounted  on  a  war-horse,  magnificent 
in  proportion,  though  almost  g^^antic  in  size  and  supobly 
barded,  to  suit  the  rank  of  his  rioer,  had  changed  his  position 
from  the  front  of  his  lines  to  the  spot  commandmff  the 
second  line,  close  beside  the  Lord  oi  the  Isles  and  the 
men  of  Carrick  ;  concealed  by  these,  but  so  near  as  to 
be  ready  for  instant  obedience  to  the  signal  of  tiie  kim^ 
stood  a  body  of  horse,  and  on  these,  though  he  spoke  it 
not,  Robert  depended  much  for  the   ultimate  glory  of  the 

The  English  army  paused  on  their  whelming  way,  halted 
to  a  man  ;  the  trumpets  sounded  their  braasen  clamour — the 
echoes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hoofe  ceased  to  rever- 
berate on  the  CTound.  SUence  had  fallen  on  that  mighty 
multitude,  a  sudden  thrilling  stillness,  like  the  awful  Kush 
of  nature  ere  the  bursting  of  a  stomL  It  was  at  that 
moment  a  form  was  visible  on  that  cragsy  summit  rising 
midst  the  woods  of  St  Ninian's,  visible  to  fdl ;  for  firom  that 
point  tibe  whole  battle-plain,  with  its  opposing  annies,  lay 
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dear  aa  a  map,  displayiog  every  nook  of  ground,  every 
moTement  of  each  army,  without  one  hidden  point — there 
stood  that  form,  ite  dark  drapery  distinctly  traced  against  the 
gammer  aky,  viable  to  all,  but  noticed  only  by  a  few.  Was 
it  the  near  advance  of  the  foe,  the  Hearing  of  that  eventful 
moment,  the  strife  for  victory  or  death,  which  caused  two 
hearts  within  King  Robert's  army  to  throb  almost  to 
pain  —  the  Lord  of  Douglas,  Sir  Amiot  of  the  Branch  ? 
ttoth  had  looked  on  death,  had  hoped  for  victory  too 
often  and  too  long  for  this.  But  not  yet  could  the 
form  of  the  Lady  Isotine  Campbell  meet  their  glance — 
yet  find  those  hearts  unmoved,  one  doubting  glance ; 
for  could  it  be — could  it  indeed  be  Isoline  ?  It  was  but 
the  doubt  of  the  moment,  for  they  knew  hers  was 
not  a  character  to  remain  in  passive  endurance  at  the 
altar's  foot.  She  could  face  danger,  she  could  gaze  on 
death,  and  she  would  witness  the  late  of  her  country, 
watch  the  progress  of  her  own,  whatever  it  might  cost  her, 
rather  than  wait  as  others,  calmly,  pasdvely,  the  result. 
Both  warriors  knew  this ;  and  if  Douglas  had  needed 
further  incentive  to  the  superhuman  efforts  he  had 
inwardly  sworn  to  use,  that  glance  had  given  it  :  prouder 
be  sate  his  charger,  more  loftily  erect,  and  there  was  a 
glowing  spirit  of  heroism  in  his  soni,  that  might  not  speak 
defeat. 

And  how,  felt  Sir  Amiot  1  Still,  graceful  as  a  sculp- 
tured statue,  he  Bat«  his  horse,  whose  sable  hide,  un- 
spotted by  a '  single  hair  of  white,  seemed  well  adapted 
to  the  dark,  sombre  armour  of  bis  master ;  the  vizor  of 
the  helmet  was  of  course  closed,  its  heavy  raven  plumes 
lay  resting  on  his  shoulder,  scarcely  moving,  so  p^ectly 
motionlees  was  the  attitude  of  the  knight,  by  the  breeze  that 
so  softly  and  revivingly  swept  by,  ffis  answers  to  his 
aovereigii's  animated  converse  had  been  bo  soldierlike,  and 
to  the  point  as  usual,  that  Robert  dreamed  not  the  thoughts 
at  wotk  within  that  manly  breast,  guessed  not  how  wholly, 
how  painfully  they  were  engrossed.  The  knight  gazed  upon 
that  neautifhl  form,  looked  as  an  enthusiast  votary  on  the 
idfd  of  his  adoration,  and  he  felt  that  midst  that  multitude 
her  heart's  gaze  was  upon  him  ;  yet  how  dared  he  rejoice  it 
was  so  ?  A  sit^ese  as  of  death  crept  over  him :  me  was 
thoe  to  witoeas  Aw  efforts  to  obtain  her,  to  bless  him  with 
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the  encouragement  of  her  angel  presence — and  what  would 
she  behold?  Oh,  who  may  speak  the  agony  of  that  one 
moment,  crashing  his  very  soul;  he  felt  as  if  his  iriiole 
frame  were  bowed  before  it  to  the  earth,  on  which  be 
ahnost  wished  to  lay  when  that  fight  was  over,  midst  the 
glorious  dead.  She  might  weep  for  him  then.  Despair  was 
on  his  heart — black,  cold,  nerreless  despair.  Yet  heme 
struggled  up  from  the  turbid  chaos ;  he  would  triumph,  still 
triumph!  and  the  banner  of  St.  Edward  waved  in  air,  di- 
Tided  from  St.  Edmund's  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  inter- 
Tening  line,  the  one  at  the  extreme  right,  the  other  at  the 
extreme  left,  presenting  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  ambation, 
rendering  the  very  dieam  of  gaining  both  the  mad  coinage- 
of  an  unsettled  brain. 

The  Lady  Isoline  cazed  on  the  scene  beneath  her,  for  the 
first  moment  so  wholly  wrapt  in  a  species  of  thrilling  awe  and 
exciting  admiration  as  to  lose  entirely  the  rMC^ection 
how  much  her  own  happiness  depended  on  the  erent.  She 
heard  not  the  half-timorous,  half-suppressed  exclamations  dT 
wonder,  admiration,  and  terror,  breaking  in  a  strange  medley 
from  her  companion,  an  attendant  who  had  conquered  her 
own  fears  of  a  battle  rather  than  her  beloved  lady  should 
look  on  such  a  sight  alone.  For  one  minute  Isoline  Gamp* 
bell  was  an  enthusiast,  a  patriot — seeing  nothing,  feelim 
nothing  but  the  glory  of  her  country,  the  danger  to  whic] 
it  was  exposed — the  belief,  conviction,  certainty  she  would 
triumph  over  all ;  the  next  she  was  but  a  woman,  a  loving 
woman,  seeing  but  one  amidst  that  wondrous  mass^' 
tiemblmg  lest  she  had  exposed  him  unto  death.  Why  did 
he  not  look  up,  give  one  si^  he  saw,  he  felt  her  presence  ? 
one  moment  she  thought  thus,  the  next  reproached  herself 
for  wishing  one  thought  apart  firom  Scotland  at  a  moment 
such  as  th£. 

Suddenly,  and  so  simultaneously  it  seemed  but  the  moTe* 
ment  of  one  man,  the  followers  of  her  uncle,  the  assembled 
troops  of  every  class  and  every  line,  sunk  one  knee  to  eaath ; 
plumes  mingled  with  the  manes  of  the  chargers^  as  every 
nelmeted  head  bent  down  in  lowliest  adoration.  A  half 
shout  of  exultation  seemed  waking  from  the  English  ranks;, 
as  if  they  deemed  it  was  in  acknowledgement  of  their  supe- 
riority this  lowly  homage  was  paid ;  but  speedily  the  shout 
sunk  into  murmurs,  then  died  away  as  the  cause  of  this  un* 
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expected  moremeDt  become  visible.  Bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, bis  silver  croeier  in  his  aged  hand,  Maurice,  Abbot 
of  luchafira^,  in  full  canonicab,  followed  by  five  monks, 
slowly  and  majestically  passed  before  the  Scottish  lines,  in 
load,  unfaltering  tooea  prononncisg  his  blessing  on  their 
brief  though  fervidly-breathed  orisons,  and  on  their  patriotic 
porpoee.  There  was  no  tremour  in  his  step,  no  faltering  in 
his  voice,  and  struck  with  admiring  awe,  the  Bn^ish 
hnshed  the  signal  for  the  ouset  on  their  very  lipe. 

Isoline  vatched  the  progress  of  the  venerable  man  with 
an  intensity  of  interest  that  checked  the  words  of  prayer, 
thongh  they  bad  language  in  her  heart.  He  passed  from 
her  sight;  the  warriors  sprung  from  their  kneeling  posture; 
the  knights  sat  anew,  erect  and  firm,  on  their  pawinc 
chargers.  A  hundred  trumpets  sounded  from  the  Englisn 
line,  followed  by  a  rush  hke  thunder,  and  a  discharge  of 
arrows  so  thick,  so  close,  the  very  air  was  darkened ; 
th^  dispeised,  and  again  the  whole  field  was  visible  to 
Isohne.  Onward,  in  fall  career  against  Edward  Bruce's 
left  wing,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester  mshed : 
but  one  glance  sufficed  to  prove  somewhat  had  chanced  to 
discompose  their  steady  union,  and  that  they  had  rushed 
forward  to  the  charge  with  infinitely  more  of  rivalship  than 
order.  Again  and  yet  again  they  strove  to  penetrate  the 
solid  ranks  of  the  Scottish  spearman ;  horses  rolled  on 
the  earth,  flung  headlong  back  by  the  massive  speai^ 
leaving  their  masters,  often  unwonnded,  to  the  mercy  of 
their  foes.  Fearlessly  and  vali&ntly  the  earls  struggled  to 
retrieve  their  first  error,  and  restore  order  to  their  men-at- 
arms.  Indignant,  almost  enraged,  Gloucester  fought  hke  s 
young  lion,  and  little  did  his  enemies  imagine  the  youthful 
knight,  whose  mighty  efforts  excited  even  their  admiration, 
was  the  veiy  noble  for  whose  safety  their  monarch  was  so 
anxions,  that  almost  his  last  command  had  been  to  epaxe 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

Meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of  this  coufason,  Doaglas 
and  Bandolph,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions, 
attacked  with  skill  and  admirably-tempered  courage  the 
mass  of  infantry,  who  stood  bewildered  at  the  unexpected 
discomfiture  of  th^  body  they  had  looked  to  for  support ;  the 
charge,  however,  ronaed  them  to  their  wonted  courage,  and 
they  resisted  nobly.    Again  the  arebeis  raised  their  deadl; 
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weapons  to  the  ear,  and  again  the  air  became  thick  witk 
the  flight  of  arrows,  longer,  heavier,  more  continaed  tfau 
before.  Their  effect  was  too  soon  ^rceived  in  the  rub 
of  the  spearmen ;  many  places  left  void,  which  had  received 
nnmoyed  the  charge  of  the  men-at-arms.  Quick  as  the 
lightning  flash,  King  Bobert  darted  along  the  line.  ''Nov 
then,  Sir  Robert  Keith,  on  for  Scotland — ^the  Brace  and 
liberty !"  he  shouted ;  and  quick  as  the  words  were  spoko, 
the  Marshal  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  wheeled  round  full  gallop,  and  charged  the  fiigM 
bowmen  in  the  flank  and  rear  with  such  vigoar  and  pre- 
cision, as  speedily  to  turn  them  from  their  fatsd  attack  upon 
the  Scots  to  their  own  defence — ^a  defence  which^.  as  uey 
had-  no  weapons  save  their  bows  and  short  hangers,  was 
of  little  service,  ill-conducted,  and  of  no  effect'  against  the 
cavalry;  they  fell  in  numbers,  and  thicker  and  thicker 
waxed  the  confusion  and  the  strife.  It  was  now  the 
Scottish  archers'  turn  to  gall  their  adversaries,  the  flight  of 
arrows  fell  swift  and  true ;  and  still,  despite  the  vigonms 
proceeding  of  the  Scottish  troops,  the  greater  part  of  Ed- 
ward's mighty  army  remained  wavering  and  uncertain  in 
their  position.  Now  and  then  a  body  of  gallantly  accouti^ 
horse  rushed  forward,  joining  indiscriminately  in  the  meUe^ 
but  neither  order  nor  steadiness  marked  their  moyementB. 
Edward  himself  indeed  proved  worthy  of  his  high  descent; 
his  white  and  crimson  plumes  waved  alternately  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  marking  that  no  lack  of  personal  bravery 
was  there,  though  the  talents  of  a  general  were  either  mam 
needed,  or  the  confined  and  unequal  ground  utterly  fins- 
trated  effectual  movements  of  the  horse,  and  rendered  the 
greater  strength  of  Edward's  army  literally  useless. 

The  Bruce  had  returned  to  his  post;  his  eagle  glance 
moved  not  for  an  instant  from  the  field.  Order  had  disi^ 
peared  from  the  English  ranks,  their  massive  bands  broken 
through  and  through,  tottering,  falling  like  gigantic  columns 
shaken  by  mighty  winds;  wnile  fim,  cooX  inflexible,  the 
bodies  of  the  Scotch  rushed  amongst  them,  dealing  destrac- 
tion  at  every  step,  proving  superiority,  valour,  strength,  in 
the  veiy  face  of  numbers.  Str^ling  wavering  troops  from 
the  main  body  of  the  English  stiU  joined  the  scene  ofaction, 
imagining  by  force  of  numbers  to  turn  the  day.  AU  was  con- 
frision :  the  clash  of  arms ;  the  rush  of  horse ;  the  heavy  &I1 
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of  hundreds,  in  their  onward  charge,  in  the  pits  prepared ; 
knighte  rolling  on  the  sward,  receiving  death  often  from  the 
homa  of  their  own  steeds  ere  the  avenging  sword-stroke  of 
their  foes. 

"  See,  lady,  see  the  gallant  Bonglas,  how  ^oriously  he 
bears  himself!"  at  length  exclaimed  the  companion  of  the 
Lady  Isoline,  unable  longer  to  remain  silent,  much  mar- 
velluig  at  the  lady's  taciturnity.  "  There  waves  St. 
Edmund's  banner.  I  marvel  he  lets  it  remain  so  long 
unsought." 

"  He  seeks  it  not  alone,  girl.  The  Bonj^  is  too  noble 
to  attempt  its  capture  till  the  Bruce  gives  the  signal,  and 
permits  the  young  nobles  round  him  to  seek  it  too.  H^ 
merciful  heaven  !  see  yon  English  knight  who  hath  borne 
himself  so  valiantly  ;  he  totters  on  his  horse,  his  veiy 
armour  seems  concealed  in  blood.  Oh,  spare  him,  Douglas  I 
Who  may  he  be?" 

"  Noble,  lady,  by  his  hearing,  and  his  heading  that  fore- 
most line.  Wnereiore  doth  he  not  wear  the  surcoat  like  his 
companions  1  we  should  know  him  then.  Ah  !  they  are 
parted  by  the  rush  of  battle,  his  plume  waves  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field." 

"  The  saints  be  praised !  I  would  not  Douglas's  hand 
should  slay  him,  he  beaia  himself  so  nobly.  Yet,  alas  J  how 
many  are  there  like  him  in  yon  field  of  blood  ;  why  should 
I  lament  him  more  than  others?  Hark,  a  trampet  sounds  1 
there  is  a  movement  in  the  king's  line.  Now  then^-oh, 
mother  of  mercy,  give  me  strength,  I  will  look  upon  them 
still!" 

So  spoke  Isoline,  her  heart  throbbing  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, as  she  recognised,  in  the  movement  of  her  uncle,  the 
signal  for  that  general  rush  to  hand-in-hand  engagement 
which  permitted  space  and  time  for  the  ardent  aspirants 
to  her  band  to  seek  and  win  the  prize. 

The  voice  of  the  Brace  met  her  ear,  but  its  strained  sense 
could  not  distinguish  the  words,  though  her  heart  conceived 
them.  Galloping  from  line  to  line,  "  Forward,  young 
knights,  seekers  of  love  and  glory,  St.  Edmund  and  SL 
Edward  wait  ye !"  he  excl^med.  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,  my 
hope  is  constant  in  thee  I"  and  dashing  down  the  slope 
on  which  he  stood,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  f^- 
lowed  by  all  his  reserved  troope,  and  for  the  first  moment 
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closely  surrounded  by  the  gallant  band  of  youtbiol  chefra- 
liers^  whose  ardent  spirits  mid  been  with  difficulty  so  long 
restrained ;  fresh,  eager,  joyous,  on,  on  they  chajged,  seem- 
ing, in  the  confusion  of  their  foes,  infinitely  more  namerons 
than  in  reality  they  were,  turning  retreat  to  flight,  waverinff 
to  retreat ;  hundreds,  nav  thousands  turned  from  that  &w 
field,  leaving  uncounted  thousands  struggling  gloriously  stilL 

"  They  retreat — they  fly,  bearing  the  banner  with  tiiem. 
Lady,  lady  —  Douglas,  Strathallan,  Fraser  —  on,  on  they 
rush ;  they  will  gain  it  still.  Now  they  halt ;  they  have 
gathered  round  it ;  numbers  flock  to  join  them,  double, 
treble  file.  Lady,  sweet  lady,  thy  cheek  hath  grown  white, 
thy  limbs  tremble  ;  let  us  away." 

**  No,  no,  no ! "  reiterated  Isoline,  sinking  even  as  she 
spoke  upon  the  grass  ;  "  it  is  folly — weak,  cowardly  foDy. 
Mine  eyes  ache  with  the  glare  of  sunshine  on  so  many 
coats  of  steel,  'tis  nothing  more.  Look  forth,  my  girl,  do 
not  heed  me ;  tell  me.  Sir  Amiot,  the  knight  of  the  Blighted 
Branch,  seest  thou  not  him — ^goes  he  not  with  Douglas  ?  I 
have  lost  him  in  the  crush  of  men  and  horse  around  the 
king  ;  yet  he  is  there,  I  know  he  is  there — he  must  be 
there." 

"  Wears  he  not  a  sable  plume — rides  he  not  a  sable  horse 
unmatched  for  blackness  in  our  army  ?  He  is  yonder,  look 
thyself,  sweet  lady ;  alone  he  rides,  well-nigh  alone.  Why, 
'tis  madness  ;  St.  Edward's  banner  is  still  guarded  by  a 
host  of  knights,  with  pointed  lance  and  barded  cliargers  ; 
he  cannot  reach  it — he  is  mad  ;  no,  there  are  other  kmghts 
on  the  same  course." 

"  St.  Edward's,  saidst  thou  ?  St.  Edward's,  'tis  St.  Ed- 
mund's thou  must  mean ;  Sir  Amiot  seeks  St  Edmund's. 
Girl,  thine  eyes  deceive  thee." 

"  I  cry  thee  mercy,  lady,  but  they  do  not ;  see,  see,  thy- 
self— the  Douglas  is  on  one  side  of  the  field,  Sir  Amiot  on 
the  other." 

"  'Tis  false — ^it  must  be  false  ! "  burst  indignantly  from 
the  lady's  lips,  and,  endowed  with  sudden  return  of  strength, 
she  sprung  up.  She  looked  with  desperate  calmness  on  the 
scene  below*  all  was  strife  —  fierce,  hot  strife  —  of  horse 
to  horse,  and  man  to  man.  On  the  brink  of  Bannockbum, 
the  extreme  right,  a  massive  body  of  men-at-arms  had 
made  a  desperate  stand  around  the  sacred  banner  of  St. 
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Edmund,  falling  in  their  ranks,  jret  stiU  presenting  an 
nnbroken  front  to  the  Dooglas,  and  the  rival  knights,  who, 
each  seconded  by  their  lespective  followers,  sought  with 
desperate  coun^e  to  reach  the  mnch-deeired  prize.  Re- 
fdsiDg  all  credence  to  the  words  of  her  attendant,  bo  firmly, 
90  truthfully  did  ahe  trust,  Isoline  first  glanced  there,  but  the 
form  of  the  Lonely  Cavalier  answered  not  that  glance.  De- 
spite the  press,  the  rash,  the  turmoil,  every  form  wa,B  distinct 
to  that  penetrating  gaze ;  she  could  even  at  that  distance 
recognise  the  various  oearings  of  the  young  nobles  who  had 
BO  eagerly  sought  her  hand ;  not  one  wss  wanting,  but  that 
one  whom  moat  she  trusted  to  behold.  Desperately,  with- 
out the  utterance  of  a  single  syllable,  she  turned,  and  with 
a  shuddering  anguish,  turning  her  whole  mass  of  blood  it 
seemed  to  ice,  she  beheld,  recognised  the  form  of  Sir 
Amiot,  u^ng  his  horse  full  speed,  far,  far  in  advance  of 
his  companions,  with  about  a  score  of  lances  and  some 
fifty  men  on  foot,  directing  his  headlong  way  to  the  extreme 
left,  where,  still  surroanded  \iy  its  guard  of  men-at-arms 
and  billmen,  the  banner  of  St.  Edward  waved  unsollied. 
She  saw,  she  felt  every  cheriBbed  dream  was  over ;  then 
came  upon  her  soul  such  a  dark  chaos  of  troubled  fancies, 
which  no  effort  of  her  own  conld  dispel ;  the  belief  for 
one  brief  moment  that  he  had  played  upon  her  feelings, 
had  deceived  her,  the  next  she  nung  it  from  her  soul,  in- 
dignant with  herself :  he  could  not  deceive.  If  she  lost  him 
for  ever,  she  would  trust  him,  aye,  trust,  till  his  own 
lipe  pruclaimed  him  false.  There  was  mystery — dark,  im- 
penetrable mystery  ;  they  had  told  her  of  the  recompense 
attendant  on  the  capture  of  St.  Edward's  banner,  but  what 
was  that  to  him  1  then  came  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners, 
and  then  one  dark  and  terrible  suspicion,  and  then  again  she 
cast  it  irom  her. 

"  No,  no,  no  ! "  she  inwardly  reiterated ;  "  that  vow,  that 
.  fearful  vow,  hath  come  between  him  and  his  love.  "  When 
he  bowed  down  his  knee,  avowing  his  long-hidden  love  for 
me,  he  knew  not  of  this  second  meed  of  viuour ;  he  dreamed 
not  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  should  come  between  ns. 
Amiot,  Amiot,  l^ere  is  indeed  dark  mystery  around  thee, 

Gt,  yet,  I  will  trust  thee ;   lost  to  me  as  thou  art,  I  will  not 
lieve  thee  false  1     Oh,  why  didst  thou  not  speak  \  wh^ 
leave  this  too  proud  heart  so  Itmg  doubting  that  which  it 
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80  longed  for  ?  Lost,  lost,  and  through  my  own  folly ! — ^how 
may  I  bear  this?  Ood  of  mercy!"  she  burst  forth  aloud, 
''he  will  fall  through  his  own  rashness;  he  cannot  pieroe 
that  wall  of  steel — oh,  save  him,  save  him  !" 

Her  own  voice  ran^  shrill  and  mocking  in  her  ears,  {<x 
who  'mid  the  rude  cbmour  reigning  below  might  hear  and 
answer  it  ?  The  strife  was  oecoming  more  and  more 
general,  more  and  more  deadly,  despite  the  moltitade  in 
rapid  retreat.  Edward  of  England  still  kept  his  ground, 
flying  from  post  to  post,  from  group  to  group,  urging,  im- 
pelling, conjuring  them  still  to  stand,  to  recall  the  ancient 
glories  of  his  fatner,  and  make  one  last  effort  for  England's 
honour  :  and  struck  by  this  unexpected  spirit  in  their  much- 
abused  sovereign,  his  warriors,  rsulyin^  the  drooping  spirits 
of  their  men,  still  presented  a  formidable  front  to  their 
determined  foes.  The  order  of  battle  was  utterly  broken; 
but  above  a  score  of  detached  groups  still  strangled  on, 
falling  on  both  sides  without  giving  in  one  inch  ofground. 
Already  the  excellent  generalship  of  the  Bruce  was  evident ; 
the  pride,  the  flower  of  English  chivalry  lay  helpless  in  the 

Eits  prepared  to  check  the  evolutions  of  the  horses,  felling 
efore  the  pitiless  swords  of  the  lower  soldiery,  or  sur- 
rendering themselves  unresisting  prisoners  to  their  leaders. 
Ever  and  anon  came  a  rush  like  thunder  of  flying  steeds, 
proclaiming  some  new  retreat,  followed  headlong  by  the 
victorious  Scots,  whose  thrilling  shouts  of  triumph  angered 
well-nigh  to  madness  their  flying  foes.  The  noble  form  of 
the  Bruce,  carrying  victory,  glory  wherever  he  appeared, 
welcomed  with  rejoicing  cnes  by  his  own  men,  who,  even 
as  they  fell,  felt  that  if  their  dim  glance  caught  him  they 
looked  on  triumph,  and  by  their  enemies  as  one  bringing 
defeat,  captivity,  death.  Here,  there,  everywhere,  as  pos- 
sessed for  the  time  with  ubiquity,  his  glorious  form  was 
seen  ;  his  white  plume  waving  high  above  his  fellows,  its 
spotless  purity  unsullied  by  one  sanguine  stain,  one  tinge 
of  dust.  The  bravest  barons  of  England  shunned  his 
sword,  deeming  it  scarce  shame  to  turn  aside  and  refrise 
combat  with  one  invulnerable  as  himself.  Scathless  the 
monarch  of  Scotland  rode  that  field  ;  the  distant  arrow 
bounded  harmless  from  his  faultless  armour;  the  weapons, 
close  at  hand,  turned  ere  they  struck  one  blow;  the  lance 
had'  no  power  to  turn  his  gigantic  charger  frt)m  his  onward 
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w&y ;  and  thus  he  seemed,  alike  in  view  of  fiiends  and  foe^ 
the  spirit  of  that  mighty  strife,  the  soul  of  victoiy,  <m 
which  no  mortal  hand  had  power. 

While  this  general  struggle  thus  continued,  neithet 
Douglas  nor  Sir  Amiot  had  relaxed  their  herculean  efforts. 
Around  the  rival  banners  the  battle  in  truth  waxed  hottest ; 
for  so  great,  so  intense  was  the  desire  to  possess  them,  not 
a  Scotsman  fell  but  his  place  was  instantly  filled  up  with^ 
warriors  as  hot,  as  eager  as  had  been  the  dead.  On  through' 
the  closely-pressed  lines,  followed  by  about  a  dozen  men-at- 
arms,  spears  threatening  destruction  both  to  man  and  horse, 
swords  clashing  againt  swords,  with  a  heat,  a  velocity, 
only  slackening  in  death,  well-nigh  surrounded,  wholly  cut 
off  from  his  friends  by  a  thick  wall  of  hostile  steel — on, 
within  twenty  yards  of  St.  Edward's  banner.  Sir  Amiot  still 
struggled,  possessed  in  seeming  of  a  giant's  strength,  a 
power  to  ward,  to  attack,  to  guard,  to  return  blow  far  blow, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  till  his  very  foes  gazed  at 
him  almost  in  awe,  and  had  it  not  been  for  very  shame, 
would  have  shunned  a  blade  that  seemed  by  magic  charmed. 
On,  on,  yet  closer,  but  still  a  double,  aye,  triple  file  of  men 
and  horse  circled  the  banner ;  they  closed  round  the  des- 
perate knight,  in  front,  in  Sank,  in  rear;  a  dozen  war-cries 
shouted  the  advance  through  death.  The  companions  of 
Sir  Amiot,  believing  the  enterprise  for  them  impossible, 
bore  slightly  back,  and  alone,  amid  that  armed  multitude, 
alone,  amid  scornful  shouts  of  victory,  of  jeers  on  his  rashness 
still  awoke  in  ringing  tones  the  war-cry  of  Sir  Amiot. 

"  On,  for  freedom — ireedom  for  the  prisoners  of  Scotland  ! 
Amiot  to  the  rescue — rescue  to  the  death  1"  and  hia  sword 
fell,  carrying  death  with  every  word. 

At  that  moment  new  shouts  arose  of  triumph,  of  despair ; 
the  closing  ranks  fell  back,  appalled  by  the  sound,  and  still 
more  by  the  apparition  that  sound  preceded.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  rism^  behind  the  Scottish  lines,  an  immense 
body  of  men,  with  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  fiags, 
banners,  poles,  atid  rustic  weapons,  suddenly  springing  it 
seemed  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  act  of  rushing 
down  the  slope  with  terrible  cries,  and  clanging  drums  ana 
uncouth  horns,  sending  such  terror  to  the  hearts  of  England's 
lordliest  warriors,  that  all  thought  save  of  flight  departed 
from  them.     The  very  Scotch   themselves  veie  startled. 
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thoudi  scarcely  able  to  sappieas  a  smile,  when  ieoogaiaiiu[ 
in  mis  new  army  the  servants  or  giUies,  women,  aad 
children,  followers  of  the  camp,  sent  were  for  safety,  but 
who,  incited  by  the  patriotic  eroirit  of  their  victcnioos 
countrymen,  rushed  down  to  the  plain  to  share  the  trinmpli 
and  the  spoil.  The  English  waited  not  to  Axiwiin^  iLe 
origin  of  their  suddenly-awakened  panic,  the  divisions 
stiU  compact  ^ye  way  ;  they  sought  to  rally  the  staggering 
columns,  to  give  them  once  more  force  and  firmnese^^it  in 
vain.  On  every  side  the  trumpets  sounded  retreat,  and  ftst, 
bst  as  their  panting  steeds  might  fly,  the  English  fled  that 
fatal  scene.  The  Imes  around  St.  Ekiward's  banner  faltered 
with  the  rest  ;  those  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  Sir  Amiot 
fairly  turned,  ofiering  such  slender  resistance  to  the  Scottish 
knights  who  stood  in  their  path,  that  ere  he  knew  the 
cause  Sir  Amiot  suddenly  found  himself  gallantly  rein- 
forced; but  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  head,  hand, 
foot,  all  employed  in  every  movement  of  his  foes  ;  in  re- 
sisting every  weapon  raised  against  him  ;  in  urging  on  his 
iiuthful  horse,  while  a  score  of  lances  broke  against  his 
steel-clad  sides.  They  turn — ^they  fly  ;  the  banner  seems 
within  his  reach,  one  leap  will  gain  it  ;  forward  above  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his  companions  fooght  the 
Lonely  Cavalier,  first  in  pursuit  ;  they  bear  the  sacred 
banner  in  their  flight.  Sir  Amiot  rushes  onward,  nor  spur 
nor  rein  hath  slackened  ;  he  nears,  so  close,  so  fiercely,  tney 
rally  once  again,  they  closed  round  their  precious  charge,  but 
in  vain — headlong,  inspired  Sir  Amiot  penetrat^  the 
glittering  phalanx,  nis  hand  is  on  the  banner-staff ;  one  by 
one  its  gallant  defenders  fall  beneath  his  sword  :  his  mother's 
voice  is  sounding  in  his  ear,  his  mother's  smile,  and  look, 
and  form  was  gleaming  before  him  ;  shall  he  fail  now  ? — ^no, 
no  :  appalled,  his  enemies  shrunk  back  from  his  reeking  sword, 
one  struggle  to  retrieve  their  loss,  and  they  turn,  they  fly.  A 
wild  exulting  shout  burst  from  Sir  Amiot's  men,  but  ms  lips 
breathed  no  word,  though  his  task  is  done ;  high,  high  in  the 
air  he  waves  the  sacred  banner — his  own,  unanswerably  his 
own — and  round  him  the  young  knights  throng,  nobly  striv- 
ing who  first  amidst  his  eager  rivals  shall  proclaim  him 
victor. 

Not  now,   not  now  !"  he    shouted,    almost  breathless, 
not    yet     may    I    pause  ;    enough,  ye   own   me    victor. 


« 
it 
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ntt-Alftn,  beat  them  this  glorious  chai^  till  I  may  claim  it ; 
ask  me  no  qoestioD,  give  me  bat  way— I  have  more,  yet  more- 
to  do." 

Sir  Walter  Fits-Alan  joyfully  caught  the  banner,  checking 
with  an  effort  the  (Question  on  his  lips^  There  was  an 
irremstible  eloqnence  is  the  tone  of  his  impaaaioned  voice, 
in  the  beaming  flash  of  his  large  dark  eye,  carrying  hia  own 
hope  and  daring  energy  to  the  hearts  of  his  companions  ;  they 
opened  a  passage  for  him.  He  darted  on,  foam  and  blood 
well-nigh  concealing  alike  the  annonr  and  the  colour  of  his 
steed.  One  glance  he  gave  towards  the  crag,  that  form  was 
there,  still  there ;  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist  caused  him, 
CTOi  at  such  a  moment,  to  lift  his  helmet  from  his  brow,  to 
wave  it  in  the  air.  Did  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  could  it  be 
even  then,  then — when  the  heart  of  any  wdinary  woman 
must  have  doubted,  scorned  bim — he  saw  an  answering  sign, 
8  bine  scarf  as  a  pennon  floated  on  the  breeze  ?  Fancy  or 
reality,  the  effect  was  such  as  to  make  him  dash  the  helmet 
to  the  earth,  instead  of  replacing  it  on  his  head,  wholly  un- 
conscious, in  the  reviving  hope  of  that  one  moment,  that  he 
bad  done  so,  to  clasp  his  hands  together  in  a  speechless 
ecstacy  of  joy,  to  snatch  the  reins,  plunge  his  spurs  once 
more  mto  the  aides  of  his  gallant  steed,  ana  dash  on  his  head- 
lon^r  way.  He  saw  tbe  banner  of  St.  Edmund  yet  waved 
amidst  ite  gallant  guard,  about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of 
action,  as  if  the  nigitives  had  there  made  their  deter- 
mined stand,  resolved  to  perish  ere  they  yielded ;  still 
his  eye  traced  the  towering  form  of  Ikiuglas,  foremost 
af^nst  bis  foes,  dealing,  as  nimself  had  done  but  a  few 
minntes  previous,  destruction  with  every  blow;  so  rapid 
were  his  evolntions  both  of  steed  and  sword,  the  eye  ached 
with  the  effort  to  define  them.  On,  on  duted  Sir  Amiot, 
dashing  down  every  opposing  sword,  every  obstacle  that 
crossed  his  headlong  way ;  on,  on  over  unnumbered  slain, 
over  chargers  rolling  in  the  death  agony  on  the  grasa,  over 
pools  whose  gory  waves  gave  fearful  evidence  of  the  strife 
that  had  been  there ;  on,  through  the  brook  of  Bannock, 
turning  with  shuddering  honor  even  at  such  a  moment  from, 
making  a  bridge  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  slain 
which  encumbered  the  stream,  so  as  completely  to  fill  up  its 
waters;  staggering,  Euliug,  almost  exhausted,  still  the 
noUe  animal  he  rode,  as  if  conscious  of  the  precious  prite 
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he  sought,  bore  him  gallantly  np  the  steep  bank;  od  with 
renewed  swiftness  in  the  direction  of  the  banner;  he 
neared  the  scene  of  strife,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  divided  him. 
Still  the  banner  waved  in  the  air,  still  the  Dou^aa;  chafed  hj 
this  long  stru^le,  almost  beyond  his  Uisual  moderation, 
struggled  fierce^,  terribly  to  penetrate  those  Tanks,  leaving 
every  other  competitor  far  in  the  rear ;  some  of  them  most 
have  fallen,  for  Sir  Amiot  traced  but  two  beside  him,  and 
nerved  with  double  hope,  with  an  energv  that  apjieared 
bright  promise  of  success,  wholly  insensible  of  fiftti^e,  of 
loss  of  olood,  of  all  save  that  Isoline  might  yet  be  his  own, 
the  knight  rushed  on;  his  horse  staggered,  relaxed,  made 
one  desperate  forward  leap,  and  felL  Another  minute  and 
Sir  Amiot  regained  his  footing,  though  with  a  dianr  brain 
and  quivering  frame ;  still  he  struggled  to  spring  forward, 
he  stood  within .  a  hundred  yards  of  the  desired  post.  A 
loud  shout  rent  the  air,  the  last  man  beside  the  banner  lay 
dead  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  Douglas's  steed,  the  hands  of 
Douglas  had  wrenched  it  from  the  earth  where  it  was 
planted,  had  held  it  aloft,  while  shout  after  shout  proclaimed 
nis  victory.  The  earth  reeled  beneath  Sir  Amiot's  ^t ;  sight, 
hearing,  sense  seemed  flpng.  He  looked  up  to  that  same 
crag,  the  form  he  sought  was  gone,  or  his  eyes  refused  to 
recognise  it ;  there  was  a  dead  weight  on  heart  and  brain,  a 
cessation  of  every  pulse,  a  failing  of  every  limb,  and  the 
young  warrior  sunk  to  all  appearance  lifeless  on  the 
earth. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  plain,  Sir  Qiles  de  Argentine  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  sovereign  from  the  fatal  field.  Fiercely  Edward 
had  contended,  exposing  himself  a  hundred  times  to  death, 
imprisonment,  danger  of  every  kind,  flying  from  post  to  post, 
seeking  by  every  possible  effort  of  high  personal  valour  to  turn 
the  tide  of  battle. 

"  Away,  away  1"  he  cried,  as  Sir  Qiles  seized  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  and  urged  him  forward,  "where  are  De  Vessay, 
Montford,  De  Clifford,  Mareschal?  Have  I  not  seen  them 
fall  ? — ^is  not  their  blood  around  me  ?  Leave  me,  De  Argen- 
tine ;  my  people  hate  me,  they  will  hate  me  more  for  this» 
though  6oa  wot,  all  that  man  might  do  to  avert  this  evil  I 
have  done.  Leave  me  to  lie  witn  those  more  valued  than 
myselt" 
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"  My  li^,  it  shall  not  be,"  firmly  replied  the  crnsader. 
"So  not  speak  thus,  it  ill  befits  thee  as  England's  kdng  or 
Edward's  son.  A  monarch's  life  is  not  his  own ;  wert  tnon 
other  than  thou  art,  De  Argentine  were  the  last  to  compel  or 
counsel  flight,  but  as  it  is,  Uiou  shalt  live,  my  liege,  to  make 
thy  people  love  thee." 

"They  will  not,  they  will  not,"  resumed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  ;  "  and  wherefore  wouldst  thou  lead  me  ?  Leave  me ; 
seek  my  sister,  bear  her  in  safety.  Gloucester,  my  noble 
Qlonceeter,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Away,  away !"  answered  the  knight ;  "  they  press  upon  us 
dose.  My  Lora  of  Pembroke,  bring  round  your  men,  see  to 
the  king.' 

De  ^^ence  heard  the  words,  and  with  a  skilful  manoeuvre 
completely  encircled  the  person  of  the  king,  and  on  they  fled, 
keepmg  dose  uid  firm,  till  the  press  of  the  battle  was  left  far 
behind. 

"  Now  then,  farewell,  my  liege,"  exclaimed  the  crusader, 
ae  for  one  brief  minute  he  threw  himself  off  his  steed,  knelt  at 
Edward's  atimip,  raised  his  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  spraag 
anew  into  his  saddle.  "  1  leave  thee  in  Bafety  ;  it  is  thy  duty 
to  retreat,  it  is  mine  to  die.  Never  did  an  Argentine  fly. 
Farewell."  He  set  his  sputs  to  his  charger,  and  ere  Edward 
could  utter  one  word  in  reply  be  was  out  of  sight. 

Again  tne  terrible  war-cry,  "  Argentine,  Argentine !"  re- 
sounded on  the  battle-plain,  followed  by  the  figure  of  the 
undaunted  warrior,  charging  full  speed,  the  thickest  of  the 
Scottish  ranks,  forward,  stQl  forwE^,  thoDffb  utterly  alone. 
"Yield,  yield  thyself  honourable  prisoner,"  burst  from  hun- 
dreds of  voices,  but  he  heeded  or  heard  not  the  appeal ;  they 
would  have  saved  him,  they  sought  to  elude  his  desperate  pur- 
pose, but  De  Argentine  resolved  on  death,  Sung  himself  into 
the  hottest  of  the  strife,  and  found  it ;  be  fell  covered  with 
gloiy  as  with  wounds. 

Evening  at  length  fell  upon  the  victors,  the  pursuers,  and 
the  flying ;  tbe  souuds  of  war,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the 
shouts  of  the  victor,  had  sunk  into  silence  on  the  battle- 
plain.  Troo^  after  troop  of  the  victorious  Scots  had  re- 
turned, bringing  with  them  prisoners  of  the  first  rank  and 
consequence.  The  slain  lay  in  immense  heaps  over  tbe 
field,  covering  the  country  for  miles ;  hundreds  and  hun- 
dieds  of  splendidly-capaiubned  chai^eis  lay  side  by  side- 
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with  their  noble  masters;  others  were  gallopiiigy  riderlesB^ 
oyer  the  field,  trembling  with  terror,  shrieking  fierce  with 
pain.  Bat  when  the  summer  moon  rode  hidi  in  the  stailit 
neayens  the  scene  was  changed.  Sarroandel  hy  his  noUes, 
knights,  and  soldiers,  bareheaded,  and  lowly  bending  to  the 
blooid-stained  earth,  the  King  of  Scotland  knelt,  to  Join  in 
the  fervent  thanks^ving  offi^sd  np  by  the  Abbot  of  Inch- 
afiray  to  that  Almighty  Grod  of  battles,  from  whom  alone 
king  and  noble,  knight  and  serf,  acknowledged  with  heart- 
felt humility  that  glorious  triumph  came.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  solemn  stillness,  saye  the  fenrid  accents  of  the 
venerable  man,  the  deep  responses  from  the  thousands  knedi- 
ing  round.  There,  in  signt  of  the  dead,  the  dyinff,  the 
silyery  moon  gleaming  back  from  the  armour  they  had  had 
no  time  to  dofiT,  the  weapons  they  had  wielded  so  bravely 
and  well,  cast  from  the  hands  now  crossed  upon  their  breasts 
in  prater,  the  unhelmeted  heads  low  bent--there  was  that 
victorious  army,  there  the  bold  hearts,  conscious  of  bat  one 
almighty  thrilling  emotion,  urging  to  a  burst  of  thanksgiving 
equal  in  intensity  to  its  exciting  cause ;  their  souls  sprung  up 
rejoicinff.  The  last  link  of  slavery  was  broken,  they  were  free ! 
Scotland  was  free ! 

A  brief  while  they  knelt  in  devotion,  and  then  again  all 
was  joyous  bustle  and  military  life.  Officers  and  soldiers 
alike  crowded  round  their  sovereign,  to  every  one  of  whom 
he  had  a  word  alike  of  greeting  and  of  thanks,  eagerly 
scanning  the  features  of  each,  as  fearing  even  in  that  mo- 
ment of  triumph  to  find  some  loved  and  valued  one  amidst  the 
slain,  but  even  this  alloy  was  spared  him ;  his  loss  had 
been  so  small,  that  but  two  knights  of  any  consideration. 
Sir  William  Vipont  and  Sir  Walter  Boss,  were  amongst  the 
slain ;  several  nobles  indeed  were  seriously  wound^,  and 
amongst  them  some  of  the  brave  competitors  for  the  hand  d 
Isoline,  whose  energy  and  desperate  valour  had  led  them  into 
danger. 

"  JDouglas — where  is  Douglas  ?"  asked  the  king,  impatiently, 
and  a  dozen  voices  answered  he  was  still  on  the  pursuit,  bearing 
St.  Edmund's  banner  as  his  prize. 

"He  was  the  victor,  then.  Now,  every  saint  in  heaven 
be  praised!"  ejaculated  Robert.  "Douglas,  my  noble 
Douglas,  there  needed  but  this  to  render  this  day's  triumph 
complete ;  and  St.  Edward's,  whose   valiant   arm  planteth 
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St.  Andrew's  banner  on  Stirling's  loftiest  towet — whose  glo- 
rious taek  gives  liberty  to  her  captives  ?" 
"  Sir    Ajniot    of    the    Branch  1 "    was    the    unauimouB 

"  Ha !  my  noble  Amiot ;  'tis  as  we  sospected  Where  is 
the  gallant  knight — why  claims  he  not  his  own  t' 

"He  will  to-morrow,  good  my  liege,"  the  light  form  of 
Malcolm  the  page  pnshed  thioagh  the  lordly  crowd  to 
answer  the  qnestion.  "  He  is  faint  from  loes  of  blood,  thougli 
pndsed  be  the  saints,  not  fatally  wounded.  He  commends 
himself  to  your  highness,  and  trusts  by  to-motrow's  dawn  to 
demand  his  recompense." 

"  Tis  his  ere  asked,"  replied  the  king.  "  Say  we  greet 
him  lovingly  and  rejoicingly,  and  gritsva  he  is  not  by  our 
side.  We  will  visit  him  ourself  ere  we  seek  repose.  Ha  1 
Fit^Alan,  methotight  it  waa  &om  thy  hand  St.  Edward's 
banner  waved,  and  looked  to  greet  thee  victor." 

"  Nay,  I  was  but  the  bearer  for  Sir  Amiotj  good  my  liege," 
replied  the  yoang  knight,  modestly.  "  1  might  not  hope  to 
outvie  bim  in  the  pursuit  of  this  precious  charge." 

"  But  thou  wert  close  behind  him,  Walter,"  answered  the 
king,  laughing.  "  Thou  art  a  good  knight  and  true,  and 
hast  nobly  won  thy  spurs." 

The  yonng  warrior  bowed  low,  with  cheeks  glowing  with 
uDfeigned  pleasure. 

"  Had  not  his  horse  &iled  him,  the  Donglae  had  had  a 
powerful  rival  even  for  St.  Edmund's  in  this  same  Sir 
Amiot,"  observed  another  of  the  group.  "  By  my  knightly 
faith,  I  never  saw  such  mighty  strength  and  prowess." 

"  St.  Edmund's  ! — sought  he  St  Edmund's  ?  ha  I"  ex- 
claimed King  Robert ;  but  what  farther  he  might  have  said 
was  interrupted  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  his  brother,  followed 
by  about  ten  men-at-arms,  in  the  centre  of  whom  stood  an 
RngliRTi  prisoner. 

"  In  this  prisoner,"  sud  Edward  Brace,  fiercely,  "  I  bring 
your  highness  an  attainted  traitor,  one  deserving  death— -Alan 
of  Buchan." 

Aa  exclamation  of  surprise,  triumph,  and  ezectation,  all 
strangely  blended,  ran  through  the  crowd,  save  from  the  king 
himself. 

"  That,  Alan  of  Buchan  I"  he  sud ;  "  thou  art  mistaken, 
good  brother.    We  could  sweu  that  were  not  tiie  Alan  we 
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have  known,  by  this  first  glance,  even  before  we  see  his 
Why,  when  AIbh  disappeared,  he  would  make  two  sach 
as  he.     Unhelm  him ;   ye  sorely  cannot  all  haye  forgotten 
the  noble  son  of  Isabella. ' 

He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  on  the  remoyal  of  the  hd- 
met,  a  movement  to  which  the  prisoner  made  not  the  leiafc 
resistance,  a  face  was  discoverea  as  wholly  unlike  the  boU, 
frank,  noble  countenance  of  the  youn^  heir  of  Buchan,  whidi 
eyen  nearly  eight  years  had  failed  entirely  to  erase  from  tlie 
recollection  of  his  countrymen,  that  Edward  Bruce  himadf 
started'  back  astonished.  There  was  the  raven  hair,  tlie 
dark  eye,  in  very  truth,  features  which  had  been  so  often 
brought  forward  by  rumour  in  confirmation  of  his  identity, 
but  tne  expression  of  which  they  formed  a  part  was  as  un- 
like that  of  Alan  as  night  from  day.  His  was  all  expres- 
sion, this  was  an  utter  mank ;  not  devoid  perhaps  of  regu- 
larity of  feature,  but  wholly  of  that  sparkbng  intellect,  tiie 
enthusiastic  spirit,  which  had  so  characterised  Sir  Alan,  who 
resembled  his  mother  to  an  almost  extraordinary  degree; 
and  if  there  were  any  likeness  in  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  it 
was  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  save  that  that  which  in  the  eail 
was  harsh  and  dark,  in  him  was  softened  into  a  blank ;  hb 
figure,  too,  though  apparently  well  proportioned,  was  pecu- 
liarly slight  and  effeminate,  whereas  Alan's  had  been  vigor- 
ous, and  tall  as  a  sapling  pine.  The  young  man  made  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  nor  did  he  seem  to  shun  the  stem 
looks  he  encountered. 

**  Who  and  what  art  thou  V  at  length  demanded  the  king, 
somewhat  sternly  ;  *'  by  what  right  bearest  thou  a  name  and 
cognizance  we  Imow  art  not  thine  own  ?  Speak,  and  truly, 
as  thou  hopest  for  life,  or  by  our  crown,  thou  shalt  rue  thy 
falsehood 

''My  name  is  Alan,  and  a  father's  justice  made  me 
Alan  of  Buchan,"  replied  the  young  man,  more  firmfy 
and  bpldly  than  was  expected.  "It  was  enough  for  me 
to  do  as  he  bade  me,  without  inquiring  wherefore.  The 
king  and  peers  of  England  received  me  as  mv  father's  son,  a 
motner's  dying  lips  had  given  me  that  fatner's  name;  he 
claimed  and  treated  me  in  all  things  as  his  son ;  my  duty 
then  was  to  obey  him." 

"So  far  thou  hast  spoken  well,"  replied  the  Bruce,  less 
sternly;  "but  was  it  tny  duty,  by  fiusehood,  to  cast  foul 
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shame  upon  a  noble  name,  and  poison  Scottish  ears  by  the 
black-  iue  that  Alan  of  Bnchan  Tepented  of  his  former 
oaths  of  fealtr  to  onrself,  and  wonld  atone  for  them  by 
fidelity  to  Daward,  and  by  ceaseless  vengeance  on  the 
Bnice  V 

"My  lips  were  guiltless  of  sach  falsehood,  gracious  sove- 
reign.' and  a  deep  blush  stained  the  yoang  man's  cheek. 
"  "mie,  I  asserted  what  my  father  bade  me ;  but  such  as 
this  I  never  breathed.  Perchance  'twas  equal  guilt  by 
ffllence  to  a£Bim  that  which  he  so  frequently  proclaimed  ; 
but  the  favonr  of  my  sovereirai,  the  intoxicating  pleasures 
of  a  court,  drowned  the  voice  of  conscience." 

"And  of  him  whom  thon  hast  personated,"  said  the 
king,  with  earnestness,  "  knowest  thon  aught  of  him  ?  an 
thou  tellest  ns  Sir  Alan  lives,  that  we  may  find  or  rescue 
him,  instant  &eedom  shall  be  thy  reward." 

"  Alas !  I  fear,  my  liege,  it  was  his  death  which  opened 
his  father's  heart  to  me.  I  have  thought,  by  the  dark, 
horrible  accents  of  remorse  breathed  ■  in  slumber  by  the 
Earl  of  Bucban,  that  death  came  not  natarally,  and  I  have 
shuddered  when  I  knew  that  I  was  occupying  the  place  of 
one  fearfully  and  secretly  removed.  I  believed  my  father 
dead,  when  three  months  since  a  packet  was  brought  to 
me  t^  one  who  had  received  it  direct  from  the  eul  in 
Norway,  sealed  by  bis  own  signet  and  dgned  by  his 
own  tund.  It  bade  me  seek  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
place  in  his  hands  a  paper  enclosed.  Preparations  were 
then  making  for  the  relief  of  Stirling  j  I  could  not  quit 
King  Edward's  side  without'  dishonour,  and  therefore  de- 
termined on  surrendering  myself  {o^ner,  if  I  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  the  audience  I  desired :  and  now  that  mv 
task  is  done,"  he  knelt  and  presented  a  sealed  packet,  wbicn 
he  had  drawn  &om  his  vest,  "your  grace  may  do  with  me 
wbatyou  list" 

"  Ha !  is  it  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  Brace,  hastily  breaking 
the  large  seal  and  thick  silk  with  which  the  packet  was 
secored,  disregarding  every  entrealr  of  his  followers  to 
beware  lest  the  sctawl  were  poisoned  "There  is  truth  in 
every  word  the  youth  speaks.  Bnchan,  treacherous  as  he 
is,  would  not  moke  him  so  base  a  tool  No  I  his  better 
nature  is  fairly  roused.  Ha  1  what  is  this  ?"  he  danced  his 
eye  lapidly  down  the  page,  then  read  alond — "To  Robert 
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the  Bnice,  erewhiles  Earl  of  Garrick  and  Baron  of  Annaii- 
dale,  now  king    of    the   whole    Scottish    raJm,   these : — 
Whereas  I  have  hitherto  declared  and  proclaimed  Alan  of 
Buchan,  son  of  the  Countess  Isabella,  a  rebel  and  a  traitor 
to  Scotland,  and  true  and  faithful  liegeman  to   King  Ed- 
ward ;   one  under  a  solemn  pledge  to  carry  on  his  UiJ&eaft 
yow  of   cxtermiDation    against   the    Bruce.      I   Kerebj  do 
utterly  and  solemnly  deny  the  same,  declaring,  by  the  sacred 
name  of  God  and  the  whole  army  of  saints  and  martyi^ 
that  I   have  done  him  foul  wrong,  and  that  he  who  bem 
the  name  of  Alan  of  Buchan  is  not  the  child  of  Taah^lla  of 
Fife,  but  one  bom  in  unlawful  wedlock,  and  bat   bitNight 
from  obscurity  to  assist  a  foul  and  wicked  scheme  of  Ten- 
geance  against  both  Isabella  and  her  child.    I  here,  from  a 
bed  in  all  human  seeming  of  death,  do  acknowledge  sinoen 
repentance  of   the  same,  and  publicly  avow  I  have  foaDy 
injured  both  m^  wife  and  son ;  holding  the  one  pure  and 
spotless,  alike   m    thought   and    deed,  and  for  the  otho^ 
Kobert  the  Bruce,  if  ever  he  seek  thee,  let  not  the  asper- 
sious  cast  upon  his  name  come  between  him  and  thy  favour ; 
he  is  as  tnie  to  thee  and  Scotland  as  his  father  has  been  re- 
bellious against  both. — Signed,  John  Comyn  of  Buchan,  at 
the  Monastery  of  St.    Bernarid,  in  the  Vale  of  Christiana^ 
Norway  ; "  and  further  attested  by  the  abbot  and  other  su- 
periors of  the  convent,  whose  names  were  written  in  fulL 

"  Wliat  think  you  of  this,  my  lords?"  exclaimed  the 
Bruce,  joyously,  as  exultingly  he  threw  the  packet  in  the 
midst  of  them.  ''  Alan,  my  noble  Alan,  the  day  that  gives 
thee  and  thy  mother  back  to  Robert's  court  will  be  a  jov 
to  Scotland,  and  shall  give  thee  liberty,"  he  continned^ 
addressing  the  prisoner. 

"But  Sir  Alan  —  where  is  Sir  Alan?"  repeated  many 
eager  voic^  ;  ''  the  scrawl  speaks  of  him  as  in  life,  bat  says 
not  where.  An  he  be  stiU  in  prison,  methinks  Bnchan's 
recantation  is  somewhat  unsarismctory  ;  the  wily  traitor 
knows  he  is  safe  in  making  this  avowal :  his  son  cannot 
seek  your  grace's  favour." 

*'  Think  you  so,  my  ^ood  lords  ?"  and  there  was  a  pecu- 
liarly arch  expression  m  the  Bruce's  smile.  "Well,  weU; 
time  may  unravel  this  even  as  so  many  other  marvelloas 
events.  Who  would  have  dreamed  ten  years  ago,  the 
hunted,  persecuted  exile,  without  a  bed  whereon  to  teat  his 
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weajy  limbe,  a  roof  to  guard  him  from  the  pitiless  storm, 
should  ride  triumphant  o'er  a  field  like  this,  compel 
e'eo  England's  king  to  fly,  her  bravest  nobles  lying  at  nis 
feet  ?  thmk  of  these  things,  and  marvel  at  nought  which 
may  befall.  Ha  I  a  horn — my  Douglas.  Quick,  quick !  bring 
him  hither ;  let  the  prisoner  be  removed  to  all  honourable 
keeping." 

The  entrance  of  the  Douglas  prevented  further  notice  of 
Buchan's  important  missive  just  at  that  time.  The  king 
received  him  with  unfeigned  delight,  rejoicing  yet  more  io 
the  brilliant  success  which  gave  him  a  yet  nearer  title  to  his 
affection  than  even  the  extraordinary  skill  and  courage 
he  had  displayed.  The  young  nobleman  gave  an  animated 
account  of  his  pursuit  of  the  king,  who  several  times  had 
escaped  capture  almost  by  a  miracle  j  he  had  followed  him 
as  far  as  Dunbar,  whose  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  had 
given  him  refuge. 

"  Tis  well ;  we  have  gtdned  glory  enough,  my  Douglas," 
was  the  king's  reply.  "We  fought  alone  for  peace  and 
freedom,  and  these  obtuned,  we  shall  not  rest  the  harder 
for  Edward's  liberty.  But  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
hast  thon  seen  him  ?  hia  fate  we  cannot  leam  ;  heaven  grant 
it  be  life  and  freedom  !" 

Various  suggestions  answered  this  observation,  but  already 
we  have  lingered  too  long  in  the  royal  pavilion,  and  muat 
hasten  to  other  actors  in  our  drama,  i^oee  &te  depends 
npoQ  its  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Tbb  day  following  the  battle  dawned  on  a  busy  and  varied 
scene;  the  soldieis  were  buOT  in  clearing  the  field  of  the 
dead,  in  the  nu^choly  ta^  of  military  burial,  rendered 
perhapB  leas  painfid  in  its  details  by  the  grateful  per- 
c^tion  how  few  had  fallen  on  their  side,  oomparedT  to 
their  foes.  The  search  for  the  young  Eail  of  Cuoucester 
was  at  length  sncoessfiil,  and  with  bitter  sorrow  £ing 
Bobert  desired  the  bod^  to  be  conveyed  in  all  honour  to  tha 
Convent  of  St.  Niman,  there  to  lie  in  state  till  his 
taaeai.  could  be  oondncted  with  th«  caemoniM  due  to  liiB 
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rank,  and  that  yivid  remembrance  of  his  noble  fiftther  which 
the  Bruce  still  so  fondly  entertained;  messengers  weie 
also  despatched  to  the  Convent  of  St  Maiy,  hc^aded  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whose  tender  symnathy  the  king  in- 
trusted the  painful  task  of  informing  the  Princess  Joan  of 
the  fate  of  her  son,  and  implore  her  to  return  with  him 
to  superintend  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  the  noble 
dead.  The  Convent  of  St.  Ninian  offered  her  a  safe 
and  honourable  retreat  till  this  was  done,  and  then  she 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  England,  or  remain 
in  Scotland,  as  the  Bruce's  most  loved  and  honoured  friend. 
This  duty  of  chivalry  accomplished,  the  king  was  at  liberty 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Stirling  from  the 
hands  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,  who,  unarmed  and  bare- 
headed, bearing  the  keys  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  his 
principal  knights  and  officers,  was  marshalled  into  the 
king's  pavilion,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  Scotland's  noUes 
and  their  knightly  prisoners,  on  his  knee,  laid  the  keys 
at  the  Bruce's  feet,  surrendered  himself  and  all  the  Bnglsh 
within  the  castle  lawful  prisoners,  and  acknowledged  him  at 
once  conqueror  and  Scotland's  legal  sovereign, 

"Sir  Amiot  of  the  Branch,  we  commit  these  piecious 
keys  to  thy  charge,  and  hail  thee  seneschal  of  Stirling,  and 
liberator  of  its  prisoners,  an  honour  fairly  and  nobly  won, 
alike  by  thv  foresight  and  valour  made  thine  own,  was 
the  king's  mink  address,  as  he  placed  the  keys  with  his 
own  royal  hand  into  that  of  his  young  follower,  who  clothed 
with  more  than  usual  richness,  though  he  still  wore  his 
mask,  was  standing  by  his  side,  seemingly  so  calm  and  full 
of  thought  as  usual,  that  Edward  Bruce  had  tormented  him 
with  raillery  on  his  insensibility,  declaring  he  did  not 
deserve  to  receive  his  nrize.  "Earnestly,  we  trust,"  the 
king  continued,  "that  tnis  reward  may  give  thee  yet  some- 
thing more  than  honour,  and  thou  mayest  find  amid  those 
prisoners  thy  prudent  words  made  ours,  th{U  one  on  whom 
80  much  depends.  A  brief  hour  hence  we  take  possession, 
and  trust  to  find  an  unmasked  seneschal  will  give  us  wel- 
come." Sir  Amiot  bent  his  lips  to  his  sovereign's  out- 
stretched hand,  and  fixed  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  him  in 
eloquent  reply.  "  Young  knights,  who  so  gallantdy  struggled 
for  this  reward,  and  whose  failure  gives  ye  no  shadow  of 
shame,  attend  Sir  Amiot ;  we  wait  but  to  see  the  banner  <rf 
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Scotland    float   from  the   tower, '  uid  will  iiutantly  marcli 
onward." 

A  joyful  Bhont  baret  irom  the  youthful  knights  as  on 
they  wect,  the  broad  standard  of  Scotland  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  pennons  and  penconelles  glittering  from  the  spear- 
heads in  varied  array,  the  torn  and  sullied  banner  of  St. 
Edward  waved  exultingly  by  Fitz-Alan.  On  they  went, 
the  silver  clarion  and  deeper  trampet  pouring  forth  glad 
sounds  of  triumph.  The  drawbridge  was  tniown  down, 
portcullis  up  and  oaken  doors  flung  oack,  and  Stiriing  was 
in  very  trutn  their  own.  Scottiah  prisoners  of  every  rank 
and  every  grade  were  assembled  in  the  courts,  and  pressed 
round  them,  maoT  of  them  with  sobs  and  tears  calling  them 
their  liberators,  tnefr  friends,  and  beseeching  blessings  on 
the  Bnice'a  head.  The  warriors  flung  themselves  from 
their  horses,  recognising  many  as  long-lost  companions  in 
arms,  friends  they  had  deemed  were  slain.  Sir  Amiot 
alone  stood  aloof,  unknowing  and  unknown ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  abri^c  that  scene,  and  ere  a  free  passage  was 
obtained  to  permit  his  ascent  to  the  banner  turret,  tfae  time 
for  the  kings  arrival  was  rapidly  approaching.  A  ringing 
shout  from  every  man  below,  caught  up  ana  repeated  by 
every  soldier  on  the  plain  of  Eannock,  and  echoed  and  re- 
echoed again  and  yet  again,  proclaimed  the  raising  of  the 
standard,  the  standard  of  Scotland's  freedom,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Bruce.  Gallantly  stood  forth  Sir  Amiot's  stately 
form,  as  uprooting  the  flag  of  England,  he  held  it  aloft  one 
moment  in  the  sight  of  all,  then  flui^  it  from  the  tower  to 
the  court  below,  while  the  flourish  of  a  hundred  trumpets 
swelled  forth  his  triumph.  A  troop  of  magnificently-attired 
knights,  on  n)lendia  chargers,  were  instantly  visible, 
leaving  the  fleld  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  Sir  Amiot 
hastened  from  the  turret  in  search  of  the  prisoners  of  rank, 
none  of  whom  had  as  yet  been  visible.  He  knew  not  of  th& 
name  or  rank  of  any  save  of  one,  and  now  that  the  vow  of 
years  was  fulfilled,  the  goal  obtained,  his  heart  shrunk  fore- 
bodingly within  itself,  as  if  it  were  imposmble,  wholly  im- 
possible he  should  indeed  gaze  upon  that  face  and  list  that 
voice  again.  How  might  be  prepare  her  for  that  meeting- 
would  sne  know  him— believe  his  identity  T  oh,  the  agouizing 
doubts  and  fears  of  that  moment,  which  one  effort  m 
ToUtioii  might  dispel,  sad  yet  for  which  he  had  no  powei. 
H>3 
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Had  the  loss  of  blood  of  the  pieceding  day  so  ntteritf 
prostrated  him,  to  make  him  tremble  thus  ?  where  was  lus 
manhood  1  He  struggled  with  himself ;  he  paced  the 
gaJlery  to  conquer  emotion  ere  he  entered  that  hall  of 
audience  where  the  prisoners  waited  their  liberators  ;  at  that 
moment  Walter  Fitz-Alan  bounded  towards  him,  full  <^ 
excitement. 

"  Amiot,  Amiot,  there  is  the  loveliest  vision  in  this  castle 
I  ever  set  eyes  upon,  thou  hast  never  seen  the  like.  She 
came  upon  me  like  a  spirit,  so  full  of  grace  and  life^  and  with 
a  fiEM^e — ^the  sun  has  never  looked  on  such  another  !  Who  is 
die — ^what  is  she? — an  she  be  thy  unknown  love,  Amiot, 
I  will  go  hang  myself  in  des][)air." 

"  No  need  of  that,  my  fiery  Walter ;  why  thou  art  all  but 
derauj^ed  already.  What  is  there  so  marvellous  in  a  beau- 
tiful uice  ?  I  seek  not  her ;  but  tell  me,  tell  me,  Walter,  an 
thou  lovest  me,  the — ^the  Countess  of  Buchan — ^hast  seen 
her  ?  Is  she  here — ^is  she  well  ? "  he  laid  his  trembling  hand 
on  the  young  man's  arm,  and  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of  emotion, 
Fitz-Alan  was  for  the  moment  completely  sobered,  even  to  ^e 
exclusion  of  surprise. 

"  The  Countess  of  Buchan — ^is  she  the  object  of  thy  vow  ? 
who  could  have  believed  it  ?  I  have  seen  her  ;  she  is  well» 
noble,  glorious  as  eight  years  ago,  save — ^nay,  but  Amiot, 
good  friend,  bear  up,  see  her  thyself,  and  set  all  doubts  at 
rest.  Thou  surely  art  more  badly  wounded  than  we  dreamed 
of." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  weakened  in  mind,  not  body,  Walter ;  it 
was  not  thus  I  thought  to  meet  her.  Come,  we  will  go 
together." 

ne  put  his  arm  within  Fitz-Alan's,  and,  struggling  for 
calmness,  entered  the  audience  halL  There  were  three  or 
four  female  figures  at  the  further  end,  and  one  of  them 
instantly  came  forward. 

''Another  of  our  gallant  deliverers!  he  is  indeed  most 
welcome,"  was  her  greeting,  in  tones  that  brought  Sir  Amiot 
instantly  on  his  knee,  and  he  doffed  his  cap  and  bowed  his 
head,  without  once  looking  on  her  face,  for  he  felt  if  he  had 
he  must  have  dven  way.  "  Methinks»  young  sir,  in  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Cannel  we  met  before  ;  thy 
valour  rescued  us  from  outra^." 

''And  truly,  lady,  by  him  is  gained  thy  present  freedom/* 
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interposed  Walter  Fitz-Alan,  easerlf ;  "  for  his  foresiglit 
made  the  ransomless  liberation  of  the  prisoners  one  of  the 
conditions  of  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray's  jonmey  to  LondoD 
in  behalf  of  Stirling.  King  Robert  tails  him  seneschal  of 
Stirling,  deliverer  of  its  prisoners ;  I  pray  thee  look  npon 
him  thoB." 

"And  vho  is  this  valiant  knight — hath  he  no  name?  I 
pray  thee,  gallant  sir,  say  unto  whom  Isabella  of  Buchan  is 
indebted  for  this  blessed  day;  who  gives  her  back  to  Scot- 
land and  to  fieedom  ?" 

"One  who  five  yeare  hath  sought  it,"  lady,  replied  the 
yonng  knight,  raising  his  head,  uid  gazing  on  her  ex- 
pressive  face,  while  his  voice  strangely  and  painfully  qui- 
vered; "one,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  do  so,  had  there 
been  no  deep  love,  no  glory  in  the  deed.  Lady,  ia  there 
none,  thinkest  thou,  to  whom  thy  liberty,  thy  joy,  could  be 
the  first  grand  object  of  a  life — none  to  whom  for  thy  fiee- 
dom e'en  death  were  welcome  ?    Oh,  speak." 

"There  was  hut  one,"  replied  flie  countess,  fearfiJly 
agitated ;  "  but  one  whose  love  for  Isabella  could  lead  him 
on  to  this — but  one,  and  he — oh,  wherefore  shouldst  thou 
speak  this  1  I  have  no  son," 

"  Might  it  not  be  that  the  tale  they  told  was  false ;  that 
Alan  lives,  though  nameless — hidden  even  from  hb  fiiends, 
till  his  mother's  worth  might  be  reflected  upon  him,  and 
vouch  his  truth.  Oh,  do  not  sink  now ;  mother,  my  noblo 
mother,  live,  live,  to  look  upon,  to  bless  thy  child  I" 

Paler  and  paler,  till  her  very  lips  became  white  as  marUe^ 
the  countenance  of  the  countess  had  become,  while  her 
hand  convulsively  grasped  his  shoulder,  and  her  whole 
frame  shook  as  an  aspen ;  the  knight  had  dashed  his  mask 
and  plumed  cap  aside,  had  flung  hia  arms  convulsively 
around  her  knees,  and  with  one  long  look  of  irrepressible  love 
upon  her  face,  had  buried  his  head  in  the  folds  of  her  rob^ 
and  that  long  pent-up  emotion  broke  forth  in  choking  sobs. 

"  Alan,  Alan  I  have  I  a  son— did  he  say  Alan  lives  ?  God 
of  mercy,  let  this  be  no  dream  1  Look  up,  look  up.  once 
again — 'twas  thus  I  saw  him  last :  oh,  what  have  been  these 
long  years  of  misery  ?  My  child,  my  child,  speak,  tell  ma 
I  am  not  mad  1  No,  no,  that  face,  that  glorious  face — thou 
art  mine  ownt  Oh,  God  of  mercy,  thou  hast  given  me 
Jiack  my  child !" 
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She  had  lifted  his  head  as  she  spoke,  she  had  pat  back 
the  long  clustering  hair,  gazing  on  those  beantiful  featnio, 
with  a  look  of  such  fearful  wildness,  such  intense  inqaiiy, 
Fitz-Alan  trembled  for  her  reason.  Her  Yoice  had  becxane 
more  and  more  the  accent  of  delirium,  until,  as  with  an 
almost  prostrating  effort,  she  conquered  it,  and  seemed  com- 
pelling nerself  to  calmness ;  and  then,  as  Alan,  in  answer  to 
her  agonized  appeal,  ^' Speak,  tell  me  I  am  not  mad,"  le- 
pneated  that  single  word  ''Mother,"  checking  his  own  emo- 
tion to  support  her,  the  tightly-drawn  brain  gave  way,  and 
with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears  she  sunk  upon  his  bosom, 
folding  her  arms  around  him,  murmuring  his  name^  con- 
scious only  she  gazed  upon  her  son. 

Time  passed,  how  much  neither  of  those  long-separated 
ones  might  know.  There  had  been  a  trumpet  sounded 
without,  a  burst  of  shouting  triumph,  of  royta  accluin,  ft 
tramp  of  many  feet,  alike  in  the  courtyards  and  the  casde 
hall.  They  had  been  left  comparatively  alone,  for  Fitz- 
Alan  had  obeyed  that  trumpet  sound,  and  the  other  inmates 
of  the  chamber  had  kept  far  aloof,  feeling  the  emotions  of 
that  mother  and  son  were  far  too  sacred  to  be  looked  upon ; 
but  they  knew  nothing  of  all  these  things ;  they  felt  nothing 
but  that  they  were  clasped  to  each  other's  hearts,  that  teaia 
were  mingling ;  that  there  was  such  deep  joy  dawning  for 
Isabella,  her  brain  might  scarce  bear  the  change,  quivering 
and  trembling  beneath  it,  as  the  eye,  long  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  shrinks  back  almost  in  pain  uom  the  H«a7ling 
flash  of  light  by  which  it  is  dispelled.  Alan  felt  not  this; 
he  only  knew  he  could  lay  his  aching  head  upon  her  breast 
and  feel  that  there  was  on  earth  one  who  loved  him,  one 
that  he  might  love,  whose  tenderness  might  quench  the 
burning  agony  that  raged  within.  A  well-known  voice 
aroused  them,  a  kindly  arm  unclasped  the  trembling  yet 
convulsive  hold  of  Alan  from  his  mother's  drooping  form, 
and  gently  bade  her  wake  to  joy  and  freedom. 

"No,  no,  we  will  not  homage,  lady;  thou  hast  enough 
to  feel,  to  see.  The  Bruce  needs  not  the  knee  of  IsabeUa 
to  proclaim  him  sovereign,"  exclaimed  Robert,  kindly;  and 
startled  into  consciousness  by  his  voice,  both  the  coimtess 
and  her  son  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  sovereign 
and  his  knights;  the  former  would  have  Knelt,  but  was 
effectually  prevented. 
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"We  would  rather  beseech  thee  to  forget  all  concerning 
us,  save  that  we  ore  a  fai^ful  friend,  to  whom  the  thought 
of  the  misery  thy  loyalty  to  us  hath  called  down  on  thee, 
hath  ever  been  a  thought  of  pain,  which  we  would  long  er« 
this  have  banished,  had  heaven  permitted  us  by  the  aword's 
point  to  gain  thy  freedom.  We  dreamed  not  till  this  morn- 
ing this  lilessing  awaited  us,  that  midst  the  prisoners  of 
Stirling  was  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  or  perch^ce  we  had 
scarce  waited  bo  patiently  for  Edward's  coming." 

"There  is  dearer  blessing  in  store  for  thee,  my  gracious 
liege,"  returned  the  countess,  restored  by  a  strong  effort  to 
her  usual  self-possession,  and  even  at  that  moment  for- 
getting all  personal  feeling  to  ponr  into  the  Bruce's  heart  a 
portion  of  her  own  deep  joy.  "  Look  yonder,  my  soYereign, 
seest  thou  not  one  whose  ireedom  and  whose  presence  are 
dearer,  more  precious  yet  ?" 

The  crowd  had  unconsciously  divided  to  permit  the 
entrance  amongst  them  of  that  same  lovely  girl  whose  beauty 
had  so  bewildered  Fitz-Alan,  and  who  now  stood  amongst 
those  warrior-forms,  three  or  four  yards  from  the  kin^ 
gazing  upon  him  with  an  espresslon  of  such  reverence, 
admiration,  love,  that  every  eye  turned  for  the  moment  from 
Alan  of  Buchan  to  rest  on  her.  The  Bruce  looked  towards 
her,  started,  stood  doubtful,  but,  ere  the  doubt  was  solved, 
the  fair  girl  had  bounded  forward,  murmuring,  "Father, 
hast  forgotten  thy  little  Marjory  T'  and  the  sovereign  had 
folded  bis  daughter  to  his  wamor-heart. 

With  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  a  countenance  deadly 
pale,  a  mien  yet  more  loftily  erect,  Alan  of  Buchan  stood  ajf 
his  mother's  side,  almost  concealed  by  drooping  tapestry,  as 
bis  fellow-knights  and  nobles  thronged  round  the  countess 
to  pay  hei  the  respectfiil  homage  her  sufferings  in  the 
Bruce 3  cause  so  well  deserved.  He  could  not  come  forward; 
even  at  that  moment  the  remembrance  of  the  detestation  in 
which  his  whole  line  was  so  naturally  regarded  by  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  the  Bruce  was  on  his  neart,  bowing  it  to 
the  dust :  he  had  fought,  had  bled  for  his  king,  had  saved 
his  life,  Dut  what  mattered  these  things  ?  he  was  a  Comjrn 
still,  and  not  till  the  sovereign's  own  voice  was  heard  in 
eager  inquiry,  "  Alan,  where  is  my  noble  Alan — why  doea 
he  shun  me  ?"  had  he  courage  to  bound  forward,  and  pros- 
trate himaelf  at  Robert's  feet. 
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"Here  at  thy  feet,  my  liese.  Oh,  take  not  fhe  lore  thoa 
didst  vouchsafe  to  the  nameless  Amiot  from  him  who  beao 
a  traitor's  name.  Let  me  but  feel  I  have  still  a  chum  upon 
my  sovereign's  love,  that  the  yeais  of  faithful  seryice,  as  an 
unknown,  nameless  adventurer,  have  not  been  all  in  viin. 
The  dark  mystery  around  me  is  solved;  for  my  mother's 
sake,  accept  my  homage  still." 

''  Nay,  ask  that  of  the  prejudiced,  tyrannical  fool  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  the  noble  Kobert,  who  ever  loved  thee,  Alan, 
e'en  when  the  whole  world  believed  thee  traitor,"  exclaimed 
the  impetuous  Edward,  rushing  to  the  kneeling  knight  &t 
the  king  could  reply,  raisins  and  embracing  him.  **1  have 
done  thee  foul  wrong,  wounded  thy  too  sensitive  heart  again 
and  again ;  but  who  could  suppose  the  solitary  Amiot,  $am 
7iam,  sans  parens,  concealed  a  oeing  once  so  lamented,  and 
then  so  misdoubted,  as  Alan  of  Buchan  ?  Who  could  dream 
it  was  a  mother's  freedom  thou  didst  so  nobly,  so  devotedly 
seek?  though,  by  my  faith,  now  the  mystery's  solved,  we 
were  all  sorry  fools,  I  take  it,  not  to  solve  it  before.  Wdl, 
well,  the  past  is  the  past,  and  all  that  Edward  Brace  may 
do  is  to  acknowledge  and  deplore  his  injury,  and  crave  thy 
pardon." 

"And  I,  and  I,  and  I,"  repeated  several  voices;  and  one 
by  one  the  nobles  of  Scotland  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
clasp  the  young  knight's  hand,  to  beseech  Ss  friendship,  to 
assure  him  name,  ancestry,  all  were  forgotten,  all,  save 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Isabella,  the  noble  patriot,  the  gallant 
knight,  the  devoted  follower  of  the  Bruce. 

Affected  beyond  all  power  of  speech,  there  was  such  a 
varying  of  colour  on  Alan's  cheek,  that  both  the  Bruce  and 
his  mother  felt  alarmed,  suspecting  the  immense  exertions 
of  the  previous  day,  or  some  secret  cause,  had  imdermined 
that  health  more  than  was  outwardly  visible. 

"  And  what  may  thy  sovereign  add,  my  Alan  ?"  he  said, 
when  the  noisy  congratulations  of  Sir  Alan's  younger  com- 
panions permitted  him  to  speak;  "what,  save  that  we 
will  find  some  nobler  name  for  thee  than  that  thou  bearest 
now  ;  a  name  unstained  as  thine  own  honour,  thy  noble 
mother's  fame.  Thy  mystery  was  solved  yestere'en  to  us," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  though  the  wits  of  our  good  brother 
and  gallant  knights  were  somewhat  more  obtuse.  Thou 
lookest  wondrous  puzzled,  gentle  sir,  and  perchance  will  be 
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yet  more  so.  See  bere,  a  father's  hand  hath  done  thee  justice, 
tardv  though  it  be." 

Alan  glanced  over  the  paper  the  king  present«d.  HiB 
cheek  flushed,  his  eye  glistened ;  he  saw  nothing  r^arding 
himself,  only  one  sentence  printed  itself  on  his  heart,  and 
flinging  his  aims  around  his  mother,  he  muimured  forth, 
"  Mother,  my  own  mother !  even  by  him  thy  north  acknow- 
ledged,  thy  spotless  name  proclaimed.  Oh,  were  this 
blamed  moment  my  last,  thine  Alan  hath  not  lived  in 
vain." 

We  mar  not  linger  farther  on  this  scene,  important  though 
it  be.  Much  there  was  to  be  explained,  much  which  not 
alone  the  Countess  Isabella  yearned  to  hear,  but  for  which 
the  king  and  his  nobles  ul  londly  called ;  how  he  had 
escaped  from  imprisonment,  death,  the  origin  of  his  vow, 
why  he  had  kept  it  bo  rigidly,  and  numerous  other  questions, 
relative  to  Alan,  were  asked  and  answered ;  and  then  there 
was  much  for  Robert  to  hear  from  his  own  sweet  girl,  from 
whose  beloved  form  his  arm  had  never  moved  even  when 
addressing  and  listening  to  Alan,  and  on  whose  lovely,  in- 
nocent face  his  esve  ever  tamed  and  turned  again,  as  the  ey« 
of  the  weary  and  the  thirsty  traveller  of  the  desert  ia  fasci- 
nated to  the  distant  fount,  however  other  objects  may  plea- 
santly  intervene  and  seek  to  turn  it  thence.  He  naa  to 
learn,  and  gladly  she  told  him,  that  Lady  Mowbray,  under 
whose  charge  she  and  her  mother  had  l>een  some  time  in 
Ebgland,  had  bo  dearly  loved  her  company,  that  on  Sir 
Philip's  sending  for  her  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  governor, 
she  had  prevailed  on  the  king  to  jpermit  the  princess  accom- 
panying her,  and  the  queen,  after  a  severe  stmmle,  had 
consented  to  jpart  with  her  child,  to  deprive  her  tedious  im- 
prisonment of  its  only  comfort,  hoping  that  some  fortunate 
chance  might  restore  her  Marjory  to  the  king,  her  &ther, 
sooner  than  could  be  if  she  remained  in  England. 

"My  noble,  nnselfish  Mai^aret,  and  thy  tender  wish  is  fiil- 
filled,'  responded  the  king,  straining  the  princess  again  and 
again  to  his  bosom ;  "  and  thou  shalt  speedily  rejoin  us.  Not 
^one  a  kingdom  have  I  regained,  but  treasures  dearer  yet— 
my  wife  and  child." 

While  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place  in  Stir- 
ling Gaetl^  the  Convent  of  St  Niniao  had  ieea  the  scene 
-of  feelings  perlu^  equally  intenae.     Escorted  by  the  Eari 
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of  Lennox  and  James  of  Douglas — whose  ardent  longiiigB  for 
an  interview  with  his  well  and  honourably-won  Is^ine  hid 
been  painfully  damped,  by  the  assurance  of  the  abbess  that 
she  was  really  too  much  indisposed  to  see  him  so  early  in 
the  morning  as  he  had  entreatedt— the  Princess  Joan,  ConnteflB 
of  Gloucester,  had  arrived,  and  been  received  with  aU  tiie 
deference  her  rank  demanded,  all  the  true  heartfelt  sympotli^ 
her  loss  had  claimed.  A  brief  while  she  had  paased  alone 
beside  the  body  of  her  child ;  her  agonized  forebodinfle  all 
were  realized,  and  that  she  had  foreboded  this  could  not 
assuage  its  pang.  The  first  anguish  of  that  mother's  heart 
no  eye  had  witnessed,  and  when  she  left  that  room  of  death, 
the  touching  dignity  of  silent,  lasting  grief  alone  was  visiUe. 
She  sate  with  the  abbess,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes  roeak- 
ing  of  the  lost,  when  lightly  and  suddenly,  as  usual,  Agnes 
stood  before  them. 

"  They  have  won,  they  have  won !"  she  said,  putting  her 
arms  caressingly  about  the  abbess's  neck.  "  Said  I  not 
Scotland  would  be  free — Robert  should  be  glorious?  Oh, 
he  will  need  Agnes  and  her  own  faithful  lover  no  more,  and 
so  he  hath  gone  up,  up,  where  I  may  not  see  him,  but  I 
know  I  sliaU  go  to  him  soon,  he  hatn  whispered  it  in  his 
own  sweet  voice.  Ha !  who  is  that  ?"  she  interrupted  her- 
self, and  her  eye  fixed  itself  on  the  face  of  the  Princess  Joan 
with  such  intensity,  the  orb  seemed  almost  glazed.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  brow,  as  if  there  was  a  pressure  of 
pain,  and  every  feature  gradually  contracted,  as  if  under 
some  powerful  effort  of  mind.  "  Who  is  that  ?  I  should 
know  the  face  if  I  had  memory.  Whv  does  it  conjure  up 
such  horrible  fancies,  that  strange,  awfiil  dream,  which  some- 
times is  so  clear  I  believe  it  must  be  reality  ?  yet  how  can  it 
be,  when  he  was  never  on  earth  ?  They  never  could  do  to 
him  the  horrible  things  I  saw.  Lady,  sweet  lady,  in  merqy 
tell  me  who  thou  art !' 

**  Alas  !  poor  sufferer,  I  fear  me  thou  hast  all  too  vivid  a 
remembrance,"  replied  the  princess,  at  once  recollecting 
Agnes,  and  divining  her  affliction  and  its  cause.  ''  Do  not 
look  upon  me  thus,  my  child ;  ask  not  a  name  that  must 
bring  with  it  but  memories  of  sorrow.  Look  on  me  only  as 
a  friend  who  loved  thee,  dearest." 

"  Loved  me !  Where  didst  thou  know  me  ?  Memories — 
I  have  no  memory.    But  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  who  thou  art. 
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The  dond  is  gathering  darker ;  Nigel,  Nigel,  let  it  not 
descend.    Who  art  thou  ?" 

Terrified  at  the  increasing  wildneas  of  look  and  tone, 
though  trembling  at  the  effect  the  sound  of  her  i)ame 
might  produce,  the  princess  tenderlj  replied — 

"  My  name  is  Joan,  sneet  girl,  the  Dame  of  Gloaceater." 

"  Gloucester,  tie  Dame  of  Gloucester  I — what  hath  that 
name  to  do  with  me  ?  Why  should  it  bring  such  agony  ? 
What  are  these  forms  that  throng  upon  me  ?  they  ^reas, 
the^  hem  me  round.  Oh,  gire  me  way,  let  me  go  to  lum — 
it  IS  my  hnsband !"  and  with  a  wild  shriek  of  horror,  the 
nnbsppy  girl  dropped  senseless  on  the  ground. 

It  was  long  ere  they  could  restore  ner  to  life,  to  con- 
scionsness  of  outward  thingB ;  and  longer  etill  ere  she  had 
strength  to  raise  herself  trom  the  couch  where  they  had 
laid  her,  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  aching  brow,  to  stand 
erect ;  but  the  placid  smile  of  infancy  returned,  and  she 
was  calm,  gentle,  careesing  as  her  wont,  without  one  trace 
of  the  feaiful  paroxysm  tnat  had  thus  prostrated  her,  save 
the  fast  decay  of  frame. 

The  Lady  Isoline  sate  alone  within  her  chamber,  her 
elbow  rested  on  a  table  near,  one  hand  supporting  her 
bead,  while  the  other  hung  by  her  dde,  her  whole 
position  presenting  in  its  repose  that  utter  abandon- 
ment of  expression  which  we  sometimes  see  in  a  marble 
statue,  and  which,  without  the  aid  of  either  sound  or  colour- 
in^fills  the  heart  and  eye  with  silent  sympathising-teais. 

The  Lord  of  Douglas  had  just  left  iier,  so  full  of  his 
-own  happiness,  his  own  deep  love,  that  he  could  not  be 
conscious  of  alloy.  He  knew,  had  long  known  his  love  was 
not  returned  with  the  warmth  he  ^ve,  and  therefore  tfaat 
his  rapturous  expressions  of  affection,  gratitude,  devotion 
met  with  but  gentle,  quiet,  di^iified  replies,  had  no  power 
to  quench  that  joy  ;  he  looked  to  a  life  to  gain  him  the 
love  be  longed  for,  to  deeds  of  such  unobtruding 
worship,  which  his  knowledge  of  her  character  inspiretL 
at  lei^h  to  obtfun  him  somewhat  more  than  esteem,  and 
till  then  his  own  love,  the  consciousness  she  was  his  own, 
was  all-sufficient  for  the  completion  of  individual  joy.  Not 
a  dream,  a  thought  that  her  heart  was  preoccupied  had  ever 
entered  his  soiu:  and,  despite  all  her  resolutions,  all  her 
wiabes,  she  conla  oot  in   that  ioterview  tell  hiia.     She 
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thought  to  have  seen  the  supposed  Sir  Amiot  ere  she  and 
Doaglas  met,  to  have  that  strange  mysteiy  all  diascdfedt 
his  name  and  rank  acknowledged,  and  in  them  to  find  some 
snJBicient  cause  for  this  avo^nal ;  for  still,  aye,  thon^  hoir 
after  hour  passed  and  he  came  not,  made  no  effort  to  seek 
her,  still  she  trusted^  would  not  belieye  him  Uiae,  ihaof^ 
eye  and  ear  and  memory  and  reason's  self  all  rose  up  to 
crush  that  trust,  to  tell  her  loudly  she  clasped  a  shadofw. 
How  passed  that  dreaded  interview  with  l)oagla8,  what 
she  had  said  she  scarcely  knew,  save  that  she  had  made  no 

Profession  of  love,  had  given  him  no  word  to  lead  him  to 
elieve  she  felt  for  him  more  than  she  had  ever  said,  ai^ 
there  was  some  faint  comfort  in  that  thought  But  now 
that  he  had  left  her,  the  utter  prostration  of  mental  strengili 
was  again  upon  her,  bowing  her  heart  with  a  load  of  sof- 
fcrinc  as  impossible  to  be  defined  as  to  be  conquered.  What 
did  sne  seek  ?  what  good  to  sec  Sir  Amiot  again,  to  hear 
his  lips  solve  the  mystery  around  him  ?  how  would  that 
avail  her  and  give  her  back  to  joy  ?  She  might  have  aaked 
herself  these  questions  and  man^  more,  but  answers  came 
there  none  ;  and  it  was  something  peculiarly  toaching  to 
see  the  highborn  maiden,  whose  he^  had  ever  seemed 
too  proud  and  yet  too  light,  too  full  of  effervescence  to 
retain  the  shade  of  sorrow,  drooping  thus?  her  veiy  atti- 
tude denoting  utter,  utt^r  hopelessness.  How  long  she 
remained  in  this  position,  how  long  it  was  since  Douglas 
had  left  her,  she  was  wholly  unconscious,  as  also  that  an 
attendant  had  entered,  asked  some  question,  and  been 
answered  by  an  assenting  sign.  A  deep  sigh  aroused  her, 
a  sigh  so  responsive  to  her  own  thought  at  that  moment  it 
sounded,  that  it  fairly  startled  her  into  hastilv  raising  her 
eyes,  and  looking  inquiringly  around  her.  About  a  yard 
from  the  door  of  her  apartment,  over  which  the  tapestry 
had  again  closely  fallen,  as  if  either  bodily  or  mentu 
powers  had  failed  to  the  utter  prevention  of  his  farther 
advance,  stood  a  tall,  martial  figure,  whose  rich  and  graoefnl 
attire  could  not  conceal  that  the  limbs  were  painfully  en- 
feebled ;  his  head  was  uncovered,  his  fair  face,  jiAle  as  aei^ 
but  beautiful  even  in  its  suffering,  fully  expcMied  to  yiew ; 
his  raven  hair  pushed  from  his  marble  brow,  and  falling  in 
long  curls  on  either  side,  rendering  perhaps  that  ashy  pale- 
ness more  painfully  str^ing.     IiK>lme  cast   one   doabtiiig 
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Slasce ;  could  she  be  mistakeii  in  that  form,  those  eyes ; 
lioogh  the  face  was  more  beautiful  than  her  wildest  dreams 
had  pictured.  But  if  it  were  him,  why  did  he  not  approach 
her — why  stand  thus,  distant,  reserved,  as  had  bmi  so 
long  his  wont?  Forgetting  her  situation,  her  engagement, 
her  dignity,  everything  but  that  Tiim  she  loved  was  before 
her,  Iftoline  sprung  towards  him. 

"Amiot,  Amiot,  thou  art  come  at  length  !"  she  wildly 
cried.     "  Oh,  why  not  before  ?" 

"  Not  before  !  Gouldst  thou  think  of  me,  wish  for  me, 
now — now,  when  thou  must  deem  me  petjured,  ialse  ?  Lady, 
sweet  lady,  oh,  do  not  speak  to  me  ^us  gently ;  better 
haishly,  better  proudly — for  oh,  have  I  not  lost  ttiee?"  he 
sunk  on  his  knee  beA^re  her,  clasping  her  robe  with  both 
hands,  and  raising  to  hers  his  speaking  eyes. 

"  And  yet  I  trust  thee— yet  I  know  thou  art  mjt,  hast  not 
played  me  &lae  I  Amiot,  I  had  not  loved  thee  could  my 
mind  thus  waver,  sentence  thee  without  a  hearing ;  but  I 
forget  what  I  am,  forget  that  thou,  thou  hast  struggled  for 
me,  and  in  vain."  Her  voice  grew  more  and  more  falter- 
ing, and,  mocking  every  effort  at  control,  she  sunk  on  the 
nwest  seat,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Sir  Alan  sprung  to  her  side,  almost  as  much  agitated  as 
herself ;  he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  but  so  re^)ectfully, 
Douglas  himself  had  scarce  condemned  the  action.  He 
spoke  to  her  gently,  soothingly,  recalled  to  his  own  noble 
self  by  the  sufiering  of  one  bebved. 

"In  very  truth  this  ia  sad,  foolish  weakoea^  Amiot,  I 
know  not  myself :  but  it  is  passed  now,  and  I  am  Isoliue 
again.  Sit  tnee  beside  me,  and  tell  me  all  thou  hast  come 
here  to  tell ;  first,  who  art  thou  ? — 'tis  strange  my  woman 
coiiosity  hath  not  asked  this  before,  but  truly  1  have  either 
dreamed  of  such  a  face  or  seen  it  once  before."  So  she 
spoke,  even  while  her  whole  frame  trembled  with  the  vio- 
lence of  emotion,  while  a  sensation  of  sickly  &intness  was 
npon  her,  while  the  large  tears  stood  on  the  silken  lashee, 
gi^ng  new  softened  beauty  to  her  features,  despite  the 
quivering  smile  upon  her  Moe, 

"  Thou  halt  seen  it,  Isoline.  Perchance,  if  I  tell  thee  to 
whose  weal,  whose  liberty  my  life  was  vowed,  thou  wilt 
scatce  ^ve  my  lipe  the  pamiiil  task  to  speak  a  name 
which  mast  be  hatefol  to  a  daoghtei  of  the  £ruce.    Mea 
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said  it  was  to  a  bride  or  a  betrothed  my  life  was  pledged.  I 
heard  them  at  first  unhecdiDgly,  carelessly,  my  only  desiie 
being  to  conceal  effectually  my  name,  which,  were  the  troth 
known,  would  undoubtedly  be  discovered ;  bat  when  I  saw 
thee,  when  other  feelings  took  possession  of  my  soul,  I  longed 
to  contradict  the  rumour,  to  tell  the  whole  world  my  h^zt 
was  free  as  was  my  hand ;  but  I  dared  not,  lest  I  should 
betray  more.     Isoline,  it  was  a  mother's  liberty  I  songhf 

''And  that  mother  is  Isabella  of  Buchan,  and  thou  ait 
Alan.  Oh,  fool,  fool  that  I  was,  not  to  divine  this  finom  the 
first!"  exclaimed  Isoline,  in  a  tone  of  such  bitter  self-ie- 
proach  it  almost  lost  Sir  Alan  his  partially-regained  conirol; 
''thrice-blinded  fool,  when  I  pondered  again  and  yet  again 
on  thy  devotedness  to  our  poor  afflicted  Agnes,  saving  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  tale  they  breathed  of  tny  betrothment 
to  another ;  where  was  my  boasted  penetration  ?  oh,  had  I 
dreamed  of  this,  how  changed  had  been  our  fates  !'* 

"  Wouldst  thou,  couldst  thou  still  have  loved  me,  Isoline  ? 
A  Gomyn — ^son  of  a  rebellious,  hated,  contemned  race ; 
one  stained  with  attempted  regicide,  with  treachery  and 
crime." 

"  What  signified  thy  race,  when  him  I  loved  was  in  him- 
self a  host  of  truth,  of  honour,  loyalty,  valour — all  that 
chivalry  claims  and  woman  loves,''  answered  Isoline,  impe- 
tuously. "Alan,  Alan,  how  little  knowest  thou  a  woman's 
heart,  to  dream  a  name  could  arm  it  'gainst  a  life  !  No,  no, 
'twas  the  foul  tale  they  told,  that  Alan  of  Buchan  was 
sworn  to  England,  that  blunted  every  faculty  and  blinded 
me  to  facts  now  so  palpable  ! " 

"And  thou  didst  believe  that  tale?"  inquired  Alan, 
mournfully. 

"It  was  not  till  there  were  those  who  told  me  they  had 
seen  thee,  Alan,  and  then  I  did  not  hold  thee  fidse,  but 
held  perforce  to  act  the  part  they  told ;  and  not  always 
I  believed  this,  but  rather  that  the  first  tale  I  heard  was 
true,  and,  to  hide  his  unnatural  crime,  Buchan  had  substi- 
tuted some  other  in  thy  stead." 

"And  thy  penetration  there  told  thee  truth.  It  was  to 
conceal  a  supposed  crime  mv  unhappy  father  promnl^t^ 
a  falsehood  he  has  now  utterly  repented  and  atoned.  Listen 
to  me,  Isoline ;  my  tale  is  a  lon^  one,  and  now,  alas  !  may 
avail  me  nothing ;  yet  thou  shaft  hear  all,  though  I  did  not 
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think  to  tell  it  thus."  He  paused,  in  evident  emotion, 
bnt  conquering  it  with  an  effort,  contiaued,  "  Thou  knowest 
all  the  particulars  of  my  beloved  mother's  capture,  that 
Bhe  was  conveved  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  horrible  im- 
pression that  her  patriotism,  her  devotedneas  to  Scotland 
and  the  firuce,  had  caused  the  execution  of  hei  only  eon  by 
a  fether'a  hand,  I  too  was  told  this,  and  the  horroi  of  the 
agony  this  intelligence  would  occasion  her  almost  caused 
me  to  waver  for  a  brief  interval,  and  betray  the  wanderings 
of  my  king,  trusting  that,  even  were  this  known  to  his  foea, 
it  could  avail  them  little,  as  the  three,  nay,  the  four  days 
which  had  intervened  would  have  taken  him  out  of 
reach  of  aU  pnisuit.  But  this  decision  did  not  last  lon^ ; 
better  my  mother  should  believe  her  Alan  dead  than  dis- 
honoured, the  one  were  a  less  pang  than  the  other,  and  I 
wavered  no  more.  How  the  deceit  of  my  death,  even,  I 
believe,  to  the  discovery  of  my  dead  body,  was  carried  on,  I 
am  ignorant ;  but  a  young  man  of  my  age  and  size,  one  of  my 
father's  personal  foUowets,  had  fallen  m  a  previous  strife, 
and  as  they  stripped  me  of  my  clothes,  to  robe  me  as  a 
felon,  I  imagine  nis  body  was  wrapped  in  them,  and  thus 
heightened  the  deception  ;  that,  however,  is  of  little  moment 
now.  I  was  dragged  blindfolded  I  knew  not  where,  save 
that  we  traversed  many  miles  of  rugged  land  and  crossed 
the  waves,  and  when  my  fetters  were  loosed  and  sight  re- 
stored, I  fonnd  myself  in  a  rude  fort,  on  a  solitary  roct 
with  the  broad  ocean  rolling  and  tumbling  round  me  on  all 
sides,  save  the  south,  where  the  bleak,  bare,  rugged  shores 
of  Caithness  mingled  with  the  clouds.  I  was  but  &  boy ; 
but,  oh,  Isoline,  not  the  fuller,  more  perfected  conscioosnesB 
of  manhood  could  have  felt  more  keenly,  more  bitterly  the 
horrors  of  this  captivity,  worse  a  thousand  times  than  death. 
Separated  as  by  death  from  all  I  loved,  cut  off  from  every 
dream  of  hope,  of  young  ambition,  burning  with  desire  to 
strive  for  my  conntry  and  my  king,  to  signalize  myself  as 
my  mother's  son,  and  wash  away,  through  my  exertions,  the 
stun  upon  my  race — every  hope  was  gone.  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  rude  ^most  savage  forms,  wnos©  very  language 
I  could  scarcely  understand,  and  whose  visages  were  hard 
as  the  rock  they  peopled,  and  whose  hearts  no  more  sensible 
to  the  agony  I  endured — the  wild,  vain  yearnings  for  free- 
dom— ^Uuut  the  bonndlesB  ocean  roaring  ronnd.     Once  tbey 
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chained  me,  with  mocking  gibes,^  to  tl^  flagHitaff  on  the 
tower  for  three  days  and  ni^ts,  in  punishment  for  aa  at- 
tempt to  fling  myself  into  the  waves,  and  kept  me  fetta«d 
and  doubly  watched  from  that  time  forward ;  and  tempta- 
tion was  not  wanted  to  add  its  sufferinff,  Isoline.  Agun 
and  acain  there  came  offers  of  freedom,  honour,  wealth,  if 
I  would  but  take  a  solemn  oath  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to 
the  Bruce,  to  loin  my  iather  in  his  oath  of  vengeance  upon 
him,  and  in  his  fesuty  to  England — a  promise  of  perfect 
liberty  of  action  in  all  save  this,  nav,  even  commumcatioii 
with  mv  mother.  Twice  did  my  fi&ther  himself  seek  me  to 
make  these  offers,  to  threaten  severer,  more  horrible  im- 

Srisonment,  were  I  still  obstinate  ;  and  many  more  times 
id  these  fearful  temptations  come  through  otbeFs,  with  all 
the  insinuation  of  eloquent  oratory,  nersuasive  gentleness. 
I  scarce  know  how  I  resisted ;  but  I  aid,  God  in  neaven  be 

S raised,  I  did  !  Even  then,  then  my  mother^s  image  did  not 
esert  me ;  she  came  upon  me  in  those  moments  of  horror; 
of  trial,  more  terrible  than  words  may  speak;  her  voice 
breathed  in  my  ear,  strengthening  me  in  my  hours  of  dark- 
ness, and  I  resisted.  -  They  could  not  make  me  bilse  !" 

^'Alan,  Alan,  in  mercy  cease  !  were  we  other  than  we 
are,  were  that  brief  vision  of  bliss  realized,  and  I  might 
love  thee,  oh,  I  could  bear  this,  glory  in  thy  truth :  but  now, 
now,  that  my  soul  must  root  thine  image  tnence,  that  I  must 
forget — ^forget — God  in  heaven,  tell  me  not  these  thinfls, 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear  them !'  and  the  high-minded  fipri 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  vainly  struggUng  to  subtle 
an  emotion  that  shook  her  whole  frame  with  sobs. 

*'  Isoline,  dearest,  noblest  ?  I  have  done,  I  will  not  linger 
on  these  lyings ;  perchance  'twere  better  to  have  I^  them 
in  their  darkness.  But  to  whom  should  they  be  divulged, 
if  not  to  thee,  who,  despite  of  mj^stery,  of  appearances  so 
against  me-^thy  very  eyes  must  have  condemned  me — could 
still  trust,  still  believe  I  would  clear  up  all  ?  And  deem  not 
this  a  stolen  interview,  'tis  with  the  king's  consent  I  am 
here,  with  his  permission  that  I  speak.'' 

"How  ?"  interrupted  Isoline,  hastily. 

^'  Yes,  Isoline,  but  now  I  leit  him,  pouring  into  his  kindly 
ear  enough  for  him  to  wring  my  hand  and  wish  that 
Douglas  nad  been  other  than  my  rival ;  that  things  had 
chanced  other  than  they  are ;  to  bid  me  seek  thee  this  once,. 
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and  tell  tbee  bU  vhich  thy  eenerous  heart  hath  made  tbf 
doe,  and  then — then  to  bid  Uiee,  as  Isoline  Campbell,  fare- 
well for  ever — 'twas  better  for  ua  both." 

"Ha!  said  he  so?  saspectB  he  aa^ht  concerDin|;  me — 
didst  say  aught  of  meV  hurriedly  inqnired  Isolme,  re- 
moving ner  hands  from  her  face,  on  which  a  vivid  flnsh  had 
spread. 

"What  mi^t  I  say?  boast  that,  though  DoukIob  had 
thine  hand,  I  had  thy  noble  heart;  that  thou  hadst  so 
hononred  me  beyond  my  deserts  as  to  half  own  thy  love — 
say  this,  when  thon  wert  lost  to  me  ?  no,  lady,  no.  He  taxed 
me  with  my  sadness,  that  now  a  mother  was  restored,  all  of 
mystery  solved,  how  might  I  grieve  1  and  I  told  him  where- 
fore, Isoline — that  madly,  wildly,  I  had  dared  to  love — in 
secret  love,  though  not  in  secret  woo ;  and  had  not  a  closer 
duty,  though,  alas  I  not  dearer  love,  commanded  a  mother's 
fre^om  before  all  personal  joy,  I  not  alone  had  loved  but  I 
had  won  thee." 

"  And  he,  Kin^  Bobect  ?" 

"  Said  much  in  my  favour  that  it  boots  not  to  repeat ; 
seemed  on  the  point  of  asking  a  question — for  thy  name 
was  trembling  on  his  lips — then  checKed  himself,  and  wished 
the  mystery  around  me  had  been  solved  before,  and  granted 
my  request  to  see  thee,  and  myself  explain  tiiat  mystery, 
without  a  moment's  pause.  ^Hiou  art  glad  he  so  far 
trusted  me,  sweet  one ;  pardon  me,  lady,  t&ine  eye  shineth 
blighter." 

"  Do  not  heed  me — do  not  seek  yet  to  read  my  thoogfate ; 
and  oh,  Alan,  call  me  Isoline — Isoline  still ;  when  the 
wife  of  Douglas,"  she  shuddered,  "it  will  be  time  for  that 
cold  word  lady.  Tell  me  of  thyself,"  she  continued,  hur- 
riedly, as  fearing  she  bad  sud  too  much ;  "  how  couldst 
thou  escape  from  thy  dreary  prison — how  dude  their  evei^ 
watchful  eyes  f 

"1  had  been  there  now  perchance,"  be  answered,  "had 
not  a  merciful  Providence  interposed  to  save  me,  through 
the  peiBon  of  my  foater-&ther,  who  in  his  deep  love  had 
Bwom  to  discover  my  true  &te,  and  rescue  me  if  living.  To 
do  this  he  entered  the  service  of  the  earl,  my  father,  who, 
from  his  long  absence  and  utter  desertion  (^  his  Scottish 
fiefs,  had  wholly  fb^tten  his  person,  a  forgetfulnesa  my 
faithful  Comae  was  very  carefiil  not  to  distnib.    He  became 
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80  osefiil  to  his  master,  so  adapted  himself  to  his  ci^rioeB^ 
that  gradually  reserve  gave  way,  and,  after  a  trial  of  his 
fidelity  for  eighteen  weary  months,  he  intrusted  him  with 
the  secret  of  my  existence,  his  desires  that  I  should  em- 
brace the  service  of  Edward,  acknowledging  that  there 
were  strange  feelings  busy  at  his  heart  whenever  he  thought 
of  me,  which  made  him  yearn  for  my  submission,  that  he 
might  love  me  ;  but  despite  of  this,  if  I  would  not  take  the 
oatn  he  demanded,  then  I  might  die,  he  cared  not.  Comae 
heard  him  attentively,  and  promised  his  best  assistance. 
Old  and  wary,  Cornac  effectually  concealed  from  my  fiither 
his  overpowering  delight  at  the  mtelligence  of  my  existence ; 
but  when  after  two  years  of  fearful  tfial  he  hda  me  to  his 
bosom,  the  tears  he  shed  were  allHsnifficient  evidence  of 
his  previous  suffering  and  present  joy.  Still  he  had  a 
weary  task  to  perform;  made  seneschal  and  governor  of 
the  islet  tower,  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  the  rude  in- 
habitants, he  knew  he  must  proceed  cautiously.  Ai 
for  me,  the  bare  mention  of  freedom  unshackled  by  con- 
ditions threw  me  into  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
reduced,  exhausted  as  I  was,  fever  followed,  and  brought 
me  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  this  was  rather  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  than  of  sorrow  to  Comae,  for  such  was 
what  he  wanted.  He  knew  he  had  sufficient  of  the  leech's 
art  to  cure  my  bodily  ailment,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
do  so  publicly,  but  reported  I  was  dying  of  an  incurable 
disease,  and  gave  all  who  chose  free  access  to  me,  that  they 
might  see  there  was  no  falsehood.  But  I  need  not  linger  on 
this:  suffice  it,  that  messengers  one  after  another  were  des- 

5 atoned  to  my  father,  each  with  more  alarming  reports  of  my 
anger  and  approaching  dissolution.  This  was  a  device  of 
my  faithful  Comae  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  me  to  himself, 
and  his  plan  succeeded,  for  now  my  liberty  and  life  were 
safe  in  his  sole  keeping.  At  nightfall  he  conveyed  me  to 
the  mainland,  providing  for  my  still  weak  state  of  health ; 
he  tarried  not  an  hour,  but  hastened,  as  he  said,  to  report 
my  death  himself,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  my  father 
not  only  believed  the  tale,  but  became  gnidually  tortured 
with  remorse  that  my  cruel  captivity  had  caused  my  death, 
and  that  he  in  consequence  was  my  murderer.  With  health 
renewed,  I  joined  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Norway,  but 
that  was  not  straggling  for  Scotland;  my  heart  was  filled 
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with  an  intense  yearning  again  to  light  under  mv  sovereign's 
banner,  and  regain  my  mother's  fr^om.  At  length,  after 
a  year  spent  ahroad,  Comae  consented  to  my  returning  to 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  I  would  solemnly  sweat  not  to 
divulge  my  name  or  identity  until  I  could  do  so  in  perfect 
safety,  for  he  naturally  feared  the  vengeance  of  my  father, 
should  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  upon  him  be 
discovered.  My  only  wish  then  was  to  devote  m^lf  to  my 
loved  and  injured  mother ;  I  had  already,  in  my  vigil  at  arms 
before  receiving  knighthood  from  my  sovereign's  hand, 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  ner  happi- 
ness, to  rescue  her  from  danger  or  imprisonment,  and  it  was 
therefore  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  pledged  myself 
to  all,  nay,  more  than  he  desired.  I  told  him  I  would  con- 
ceal my  features  from  every  eye,  divulge  my  name  to  none, 
until  my  mother's  liberty  was  gained,  her  name  cleared 
jtom  the  faintest  breath  of  calumny.  I  thought  not  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  attend  the  adherence  to  my  vow  ;  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  upon  me,  my  heart  burned  to  avenge 
my  mother's  wrongs,  to  bind  itself  irrevocably  to  her,  and 
flinging  mysdf  before  an  altar  of  the  Virgin,  I  took  the 
vow  which  this  day  dissolves. 

"  On  joining  the  Bruce,  another  and  far  more  ^weHul  in- 
centive than  my  personal  safety  urged  me  to  stnct  conceal- 
ment. I  was  a  Comyn ;  every  week,  every  month,  proved 
more  and  more  the  detestation  in  which  that  line  was  held. 
Would  I,  could  I  acknowledge  myself  one  of  a  race  vowed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Bruce  ?  no ;  it  was  enough  to  feel 
I  waa  one,  that  I  bore  a  name  synonymous  with  everything 
dishonourable,  disloyal,  murderous — aye,  murderous,  for  wag 
not  the  secret  and  open  hand  of  tae  Comyn  ever  anned 
against  the  Bruce  ^  I  had  at  first  thought  to  proclaim  whose 
liberty  I  sought ;  hut  speedily  the  conviction  that  in  pro- 
claiming this  1  should  undoubtedly  excite  suspicion  con- 
cerning my  own  name  arrested  me,  and  I  felt  myself  com- 
pelled to  darken  yet  farther  the  mystery  around  me.  On 
my  first  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  sensation  of  liberty,  of 
treading  my  own  land,  of  having  the  free,  unshackled  ^wei 
to  raise  my  sword  for  Scotland  and  my  mother  occasioned 
emotions  of  exhilarating  buoyancy^  of  bliss  unlike  anything 
I  had  ever  experienced  before.  Thou  lookest  inquiringly ; 
oh,  long  before  I  looked  on  thee,  that  strange  buoj'aDcy  lud 
002 
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fled.  I  was  €Uone ;  merciful  heayen,  what  did  not  that  word 
comprise?  The  dishonour  of  my  race  pressed  upon  m^ 
crusning  me  to  the  dust,  and  then  came  the  fool  nunoor 
that  Alan  of  Buchan  was  not  dead,  but  £edse.  I,  I,  who  had 
endured  such  horrible  agony  to  preserve  my  loyalty  to  my 
king,  my  very  brain  reeled — and  men  believ«i  the  fonl  tale ; 
I  had  no  power  to  undeceive  them,  for  my  vow  was  regis- 
tered in  heaven,  my  mother's  freedom  mocked  my  effiOTte, 
and  darker  and  darker  grew  my  onward  path.  Fears,  per- 
chance groundless,  unfounded,  grew  upon  me.  I  had 
obtained  that  which  I  had  so  yearned  for,  the  confidence, 
the  regard  of  my  sovereign,  the  friendship  of  Scotland's 
patriots,  but  they  knew  not  I  was  a  Gomyn ;  if  they  had, 
would  they  not  have  spumed  me,  hated  me  ?  I  cooid  not 
speak  these  fears,  and  so  they  obtained  shape  and  colouring; 
and  hemmed  me  in  with  wretchedness;  and  then  I  beh^ 
thee,  and  thy  voice  was  ever  kind,  thy.  look  full  df  that 
Toiceless  sympathy  my  spirit  longed  for.  Isoline,  too  soon 
I  saw  the  precipice  on  which  I  stood;  I  loved  thee,  I,  a 
poor  adventurer,  a  Comyn,  yet  I  dared  to  love  a  daughter 
of  the  Bruce.  I  saw  thee  surrounded  by  the  bravest, 
noblest,  best,  what  right  had  I  to  mingle  with  them  ?" 

"  What  right  ?  the  riffht  of  honour,  valour,  truth,"  inter- 
posed Isoline,  turning  her  full  dark  eyes  upon  him,  and 
speaking  with  dijpity,  though  sadly.  '^  Alan,  acting  as  thou 
wert  the  part  of  a  patriot  subject's  son,  in  what  could  the 
world  cast  shame  on  thee  ?  thine  own  heart  should  have  been 
thy  safest  judge,  that  could  but  approve." 

"  Lady,  it  should  ;  but  thy  gentle  heart  dreams  not  of  the 
bitter  agony  of  bearing  a  name  condemned  to  detestation, 
branded  with  hate  and  scorn  I  loved  thee,  Isoline,  yet  I 
asked  myself  how  dared  I  love — ^how  dared  I  permit  a 
personal  feeling  to  come  between  me  and  my  tow  ?  to  think, 
to  dream  of  happiness  when  my  mother  still  languished  in 
captivity,  whence  I  had  sworn  to  rescue  her.  I  shunned  thy 
loved  presence ;  I  sought  to  harden  my  heart,  to  steel  it 
'gainst  such  softening  throbs,  but  I  could  not,  no,  no,  I 
could  not ;  if  thou  hadst  power  over  hearts  where  hope  and 
joy  alone  had  resting,  wnat  was  not  thy  power  on  one 
lonely,  wretched  as  myself  ?"  he  paused ,  ahnost  convulsed 
with  emotion,  and  Isoline  coula  not  trust  her  voice  in 
answer.    After  a  brief  silence,  he  continued,  more  calmly— 
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"  I  looked  npon  my  afflicted  sister,  and  thy  (fentleness, 
thy  fondness,  which  bound  her  torn  heart  to  thine,  made 
me  love  thee  more.  She  was  the  only  being  with  whom  I 
might  claim  affinity ;  we  were  alone  of  our  race.  I  sought 
to  make  her  know  me,  but  the  effort  failed,  and  yet  I  laved 
her  more  than  ever  ;  and  eyery  deed  of  kindness,  every 
look,  every  word  of  love  fcom  thee  to  her  increased  thy 
power,  till  my  heart  contained  but  thy  iina«e,  beat  but 
at  thy  voice.  They  told  me  the  Douglas  was  thy  sovereign's 
choice,  that  he  would  be  tliy  husband,  and  how  darc3  I 
come  forward  as  his  rival  1  If  there  did  come  a  thrilling 
whisper  that  thy  look  was  less  proud,  thy  voice  less  cold  to 
me  tnan  him,  I  dared  not  listen  to  its  voice,  for  how  might  I 
seek  thy  favour  without  a  name,  with  nought  to  lay  before 
thee  but  a  heart  which  woidd  have  felt  it  bliss  to  die  for 
thee  ?  how  breathe  aught  of  homage,  when  meu  said  I 
was  betrothed  to  her  whose  liberty  I  sought  —  when  I 
gathered  words  from  thee,  betraying  thou,  too,  hadst  heard 
and  didst  believe  the  tale,  and  held  all  words  of  homage  and 
of  love  but  meaningless  to  thee,  disloyal  to  another,  nay, 
that  my  devotion  to  my  unhappy  sister  had  sunk  me  in  thine 
esteem,  as  strangely  at  variance  with  the  suspected  origin 
of  my  vow  ?  Isohne,  Isoline,  thou  didst  not  know,  thou 
couldst  not  guess  the  anguish  thy  words  occasioned,  the 
evening  previous  to  my  demanding  news  of  my  mother, 
before  the  gate  of  Berwick's  guarded  citadel — and,  oh,  the 
intolerable  agony  of  that  crowed  hope  ;  it  had  sprung  up, 
loaded  with  such  sweet  flowers,  to  be  withered  ere  their 
fragrance  was  diffused ;  and  again  I  struggled  to  banish  the 
love  I  bore  thee  as  vain,  wholly,  utterly  vam.  But  why  linger 
on  this.  I  heard  thy  lips  proclaim  that  superior  valour  might 
win  thine  hand,  I  heard  thine  avowal  at  the  same  moment  that 
thou  hadst  but  regard,  esteem,  not  love  to  give,  and  my  heart 
snrung  up  again.  I  might  win  thee  still,  for  the  day  that 
decided  thy  fate  gave  my  mother  liberty  ;  hurst,  and  for  ever, 
the  shrouding  folds  of  mystery — thou  knowest  the  rest.  I 
left  thee,  eveiy  sense  absorbed  in  the  sweet  delicious  dream 
that  for  me  thou  mightst  feel  more  than  cold  regard,  that 
did  I  win  thee,  my  name,  my  rank  should  not  weigh  against 
my  claim  ;  and  then  I  heard  a  second  recompense  for  valour 
hiid  been  published,  one  which  would  give  me  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  Uterally  fulfilling  my  vow — for  who  might  ^eam 
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the  nameless  adyenturer,  vowed  already  to  a  lady's  service, 
could  dream  of  striving  for  thy  hand  ?  I  thought  to  teD 
thee  all,  my  position  of  agonized  indecision ;  but  what  woold 
that  avail  me  ?  Thy  word  had  passed  to  become  the  Inide 
of  him  who  won  thee,  and  wouloiBt  thou,  couldst  thou  annul 
this  for  me  ?  No,  I  would  win  both,  and  won  them  I  should, 
had  my  noble  steed  not  failed,  I  would  have  won  thee, 
Isoline  —  but  what  avails  it  now?  Merciful  heaven!  to 
know,  to  feel  thou  lovest  me — I  scarce  knew  how  mudi 
I  loved  before,  and  yet  to  lose  thee  thus  —  why  did  I 
live  to  say  it— why  lived  to  lose  thee?  Better  to  have 
died!" 

"No,  Alan,  no!"  and  Isoline  turned  towards  him,  and 
laid  her  hands,  which  despite  every  effort  visibly  trembled, 
on  his  arm,  detaining  him  as  he  started  up  in  agony  ;  "  no, 
no,  do  not  say  so :  there  are  other  nearer,  dearer  claimants  on 
thy  love.  Oh,  think  on  the  mother  for  whom  thou  hast 
dared,  hast  borne  so  much,  and  whose  love,  whose  worth 
demands  yet  more ;  think  of  the  poor  afflicted  Agnes,  to 
whom,  though  she  knows  thee  not  as  a  brother,  yet  Qiou  art 
so  dear.     Alan,  dearest  Alan,  live  for  them,  for  me  I " 

"  What  ?  of  thee  ! "  passionately  answered  the  unhappy 
young  man.  "  How  may  I  think  of  thee  as  the  lovedf, 
the  happy  wife  of  Douglas  ?  wilt  thou,  canst  thou  wed 
him?" 

"  My  word  has  passed,  I  cannpt  recall  it,  unless  he  give 
it  back,"  replied  Isoline,  with  dignity,  even  though  her 
tears  were  falling  fast.  "Alan,  leave  me  —  nay,  nay,  I 
speak  not  in  anger,  I  need  not  that  reproachful  glance ;  we 
must  part,  and  wherefore  lengthen  an  interview  harrowing 
to  us  both.  Leave  me,  Alan,  and  take  with  thee  my 
earnest  prayers  for  thy  welfare,  my  fervent  syinpathy 
in  thy  joy  of  regaining  a  mother  such  as  thine.  Go,  in 
pity  do  not  linger ;  forget  me,  save  as  a  true  and  faithful 
friend." 

"Forget  thee  !"  reiterated  Alan.  "Isoline,  Isoline,  can 
the  love  of  years  be  banished  by  a  word  ?  But  thou  art 
right  ;  why  should  I  linger,  when  to  gaze  upon  thee  thus 
but  swells  my  heart  to  bursting  ?  King  Robert  trusted  me, 
I  will  not  abuse  his  trust.  God  bless  thee,  keep  thee, 
lady!" 

He  stood  before  her  a  moment  erect,  seemingly  calm,  but 
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it  was  only  a  moment ;  the  next  he  had  flun^  himself  before 
her,  covered  the  hand  he  had  seized  with  laaaea,  and  then, 
with  an  almost  inarticnlate  "  Isoline,  dearest  Isoline  !"  rushed 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


The  retreating  steps  of  Sir  Alan  had  iaded  in  the  distance, 
but  still  Isoline  remained  where  he  had  left  her,  pale,  mute, 
motionless  as  a  statue  ;  then,  as  if  nerved  by  sudden 
resolution,  her  features  relaxed  in  their  painful  rigidity, 
though  her  deadly  paleness  remained.  She  sat  down, 
evidently  determined  to  conquer  all  appearance  of  emotion, 
then  rung  a  silver  beU  beside  her ;  it  was  answered  by  an 
attendant. 

"Has  the  Lord  James  of  Douglas  quitted  the  convent?" 
she  inquired,  and  there  was  not  even  the  faintest  quiver  in 
her  full  rioli  voice. 

"  He  hath  but  now  returned,  lady,  resolved  on  waiting 
thy  pleasure  to  admit  him  again ;  he  did  but  seek  his  pavilion 
to  bring  with  him  the  banner  of  St.  Edmund,  which  ho 
tarries  to  lay  at  thy  feet." 

"  Tell  him  I  will  see  him  now,  nay,  that  I  desire  his 
presence,"  she  answered,  and  the  attendant  departed. 

It  was  not  ten  minutes  after  this  message  was  despatched, 
that  Douglas,  radiant  in  happiness  and  animation,  obeyed 
the  summons ;  but  to  Isoline  it  had  felt  an  age  of  suffermg, 
which  was  BO  vividly  impressed  upon  her  beautiful  features, 
notwithstanding  her  calm  and  dignified  demeanour,  that 
Douglas  sprung  towards  her  in  unfeigned  alarm. 

"Lady,  thou  art  ill.  What  has  chanced?  speak  to  me, 
for  heaven's  sake  I " 

"  I  have  sent  to  speak  to  thee,  Douglas,"  she  replied, 
with  an  efTort  at  a  smile,  which  affected  him  infinitely  more 
than  tears,  "and  I  will,  when  this  foolish  heart  can  gain 
sufficient  courage  so  to  do  ;  but  truly  it  needs  more  time 
than  I  believed. 

"  Courage — time — and  to  speak  to  me.  Ah !  how  little 
canst  thou  read  the  love  I  oeai  thee,  and  thou  const  hen- 
tate  to  ask  me  aught." 
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"  Nay,  'tis  because  I  know  thou  lovest  me  that  I  pause," 
replied  Isoline,  becoming  more  and  more  aatated.  "  Dong^ 
thou  hast  read  my  face  aright.  I  am  wretcned,  my  own  proud 
heart  hath  made  me  so  ;  but  my  happiness  rests  with  theeL** 

"  With  me  ?"  repeated  the  astonished  earl,  gazing  at  ha 
troubled  countenance  almost  in  terror ;  "  and  canst  doubt 
one  moment  I  should  hesitate  to  purchase  that  happiness, 
even  with  the  price  of  my  own  ?" 

"  Wilt  thou,  canst  thou  ?  generous,  noble  !"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Isoline.  ''  But  why  should  I  ask  it — why  demand  it 
at  such  a  price  ?  Douglas,  Douglas,  why  hast  thou  loved 
me?" 

"Who  could  know  thee,  watch  thee  as  I  have  from 
childhood  into  youth,  from  youth  to  a  womanhood  beau- 
tiful, dorious  as  thine,  and  vet  not  love  thee,  lady  V  re- 
plied Douglas,  deeply  affected;  "but  let  me  not  sp^Jc  ct 
m3rself  now — enough,  thou  art  unhappy,  and  seekest  friend- 
ship, consolation  at  my  hand.  Oh,  sp^kk  then,  dearest^  best ! 
*tis  agony  to  see  thee  thus,  and  feel  I  can  relieye,  and  yet 
thou'rt  silent." 

"Silent,  hesitating  no  more,"  answered  Isoline,  success- 
fully conquering  the  feelings  that  almost  crushed  her,  and 
dasning  back  the  ^thering  tears,  she  turned  those  large, 
beautiful  eyes  upon  him,  and  laid  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Douglas ;  I  will  not  wed  thee,  deceiving 
to  the  end.  Thou  shalt  read  the  heart  thou  seekest ;  thou 
shalt  know  its  every  throb,  its  most  sacred  sigh,  and  then,  an 
the  struggle  be  too  ^reat  for  thy  exalted  soul,  an  thou  still 
demandest  that  which  thou  hast  so  gloriously  won,  be  it  so, 
I  will  still  be  thine.  Douglas,  thou  hast  sought  me,  be- 
lieving my  heart  free,  unoccupied,  save  by  the  love  of 
freedom,  power,  woman's  caprice,  wliich  my  actions  have 
evinced,  my  words  acknowledged.  I  told  thee  I  had 
nought  but  cold  regard  to  give  even  to  him  who  won  me  ; 
but  I  said  not  that  I  could  love,  nay,  that  I  did  love,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  wild  hope  the  object  of  that  love  would 
prove  it  was  returned,  by  joining  the  noble  band  who 
struggled  for  mc,  that  my  hand,  as  the  reward  of  glory, 
was  then  proclaimed.  Do  not  start,  do  not  look  thus : 
I  have  more  to  tell,  and  how  may  I  have  courage  to  pro- 
ceed ?" 

The  face  of  the  Douglas  had  become  pale  as  her  own, 
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while  the  noconsciooB  bnt  conralsiTe  clouns  of  his  hands 
OQ  heiB  betrayed  &t  osce  the  agoDy  her  woras  had  caused ; 
still  he  made  a  sign  for  her  to  proceed,  and  she  continued. 

"  Couglaa,  I  was  not  deceived  ;  though  he  might  not  join 
those  who  thronged  round  me  that  eventful  night,  in  presence 
of  my  royal  uncle  and  his  court,  for  he  might  not  then  pro- 
dum  his  name  and  solve  the  mystery  around  him,  still,  aware 
that  the  day  which  obtained  my  hand  gave  him  also  a  name, 
he  besought  my  permission  to  strive  for  me  with  the  rest, 
and  it  was  granted,  for  it  was  this  I  sought.  A  dearer  duty 
interposed  between  us ;  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  demanded 
hie  first  exertions,  and  thus  it  was  he  failed.  Douglas,  dear, 
ffinerons  Mend,  thy  valour  hath  won  my  hand,  but  the  love 
uton  seekest,  the  love  thou  deaervest,  oh,  I  cannot  give 
thee ;  it  hath  mocked  my  control,  it  hath  passed  from  my 
own  keeping ;  my  heart  hath  shrined  bnt  one  imaee,  and, 
oh,  it  hath  no  room  for  more.  Perchance  I  have  deceived, 
have  done  thee  wrong,  in  permitting  thee  to  believe  bo  long 
my  heart  was  fne,  and  thus  might  become  thine  own j  but 
how  might  I,  dared  I  breathe  unto  another  what  I  had 
denied  unto  myself  ?  Oh,  hadst  thou  bnt  loved  me  as  a 
brother,  as  I  love,  esteem,  and  reverence  thee,  Isoline  had 
had  no  secret  tiom  thee,  eren  of  her  heart !  Thou  hast  a 
claim  u[>OD  me  now,  I  acknowledge,  nay,  adhere  to  it.  I 
ask  nothing  bnt  as  ^ne  own  noble  spirit  dictates ;  I  have 
laid  bare  my  heart,  have  told  thee  all.  My  hand  is  thine, 
if  stitl  thou  claimest  its  posaessioQ,  still  behevest  I  alone  can 
make  thee  happy." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  iron  frwne  of  the  stalwart 
warrior  shook  as  would  a  child's;  still  he  held  her  hands, 
still  he  gazed  npon  her  face,  upturned  to  his  in  all  the 
beautiful,  confiding  frankness  of  her  nature ;  his  very  lip 
became  white  and  quivering,  and  the  big  drops  of  intense 
though  internal  suffering  stood  on  his  tightly-drawn  brow. 
Isoline  could  not  witness  this  agony  unmoved  ;  be  felt  her 
hot  tears  fast  falling  on  his  hand  ;  he  heard  the  low  sobs  that 
would  have  vent,  and  there  was  one  deep  though  evidently 
smothered  groan,  and  then  he  laid  one  trembling  hand  npoa 
her  head,  and  uttered  her  name. 

"  Isoline,  look  up,  beloved  one  !"  his  voice  grew  firmer  after 
the  first  agonized  effort ;  "  tell  me  one  thing  more ;  he  whom 
thou  lovest — is — " 
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''Alan  of  Buchan/'  replied  Isoline,  bat  in  a  Yoioe  00 
low,  it  could  have  been  heard  by  none  but  one  so  intent  aa 

Douglas. 

"And  he  loves  thee,  Isoline — Cloves  thee,  and  will  make 
thy  happiness  his  first,  his  dearest  object  ?  Canst  then  trust 
thy  future  fate  to  his  keeping  without  a  fear  ?" 

"  Aye,  as  I  would  to  thine,"  was  her  instant  reply. 

''Nay,  Isoline,  thou  must  trust  it  something  more.  In 
my  keeping,  alas!  there  would  be  little  happinessy**  he 
strugglea  U)  speak  playfully,  but  he  overrated  his  own 
powers,  and  the  last  words  involuntarily  breathed  snch  in- 
tense suffering  that  he  abruptly  paused.  ''  Tes,  thon  mayest 
trust  him  ;  he  is,  in  truth,  noble,  faithful,  well-deserving  of 
woman's  love,  aye,  even  of  love  like  thine.  I  should  have 
seen  this,  known  this,  but  I  was  blind,  wilfully  blind.  Iso- 
line, dearest,  noblest!  for  such  thou  art  in  thy  glorioiis 
truth,  oh,  do  not  weep.  Thou  shalt,  thou  shalt  be  happy. 
Oive  me  but  time ;  my  energies  are  stunned — ^I  am  not 
Douglas  yet.  But  thou  shalt  not  have  trusted  me,  confided 
in  me  in  vain  ;  ^ve  me,  give  me  but  time.  Thou  shalt  know 
how  dear  is  thy  happiness,  how  much  I  love  thee;  but  now, 
now,  God  of  heaven  I  now — " 

There  was  no  other  word,  the  hands  which  still  clasped 
hers  were  cold  as  stone ;  he  drew  her  close  to  him,  his  hps, 
burning  and  quivering,  lingered  on  her  brow;  he  released 
her,  unconscious  that  the  pressure  of  his  hands  was  tight  even 
to  pain,  that  too  at  lengtn  gave  way — ^another  moment  and 
he  was  gone. 

Sir  Alan's  impulse  to  rush  from  the  convent,  he  cared 
not  whither,  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  king  and 
the  countess,  whose  anxiety  to  gaze  again  upon  her  Agnes, 
even  though  she  dreaded  finding  herseli  unknown,  could  not 
be  restrained.  The  haggard  appearance  of  the  young  knight 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  but  there  was  evidently  such 
a  struggle  for  control,  that  both  the  king  and  countess  checked 
the  words  of  anxiety  upon  their  lips. 

"Thou  must  not  leave  me  thus,  my  Alan.     I  have  re- 

ned  thee  too  brief  a  period  to  lose  thee  even  for  an  hour. 
tnt  thee  ever  near  me,  my  child,  or  I  may  deem  this  joy 
still  but  a  dream    of   happiness,    from  which  I    yet  may 
wake." 
So  spoke  the  countess,  seeking  to  soothe  the  sufferings  she 
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iutnitiTelT  felt  sptung  from  a  wouad  she  might  not  heal,  by 
an  appeal  to  hie  fihal  love,  aDd  he  felt  the  appeal  Lett 
tJoDe  tc^ether  whUe  the  king  went  to  mark  the  state  of 
Agnes,  the  reports  of  whom  had  alarmed  him,  Isabella  en- 
ffiued  her  son  bo  effectually  in  conversation  on  all  that  had 
D^dlea  him  in  those  long  years  of  agonized  separation,  on 
all  she  had  endured,  all  her  feelings,  that  nnconasionsly  a 
calm  stole  over  him,  and  he  found  himself  listenii^  with 
intense  interest  to  his  mother's  simple  yet  trying  t^,  and 
hy  the  time  they  were  summoned  to  the  chamber  of  Agnes, 
"he  was  sufficiently  controlled  to  accompany  his  mother. 
The  king  met  them  in  an  antechamber,  the  animation  of 
Tictoiy^  of  his  thrice-glorious  success  had  given  place  to  an 
ezpreasioD  of  anxious  moumfiilness,  which  struck  Alan  at 
once. 

"  My  sister ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  oh,  what  of  her  V 
"  She  is  changed,   Alan,  I  know  not  how ;  I  can  scarce 
define  it      It  seems  strange  three  short  days  should  have 

rroduced  a  difference  so  striking.  I  fear  me,  lady,  the  hope 
have  ventured  to  breathe  is  vain ;  that  lovely  frame  is 
tanking  fast,  even  as  the  mind  grows  clearer." 

"  Thinks  your  highness  she  will  know  me  ?  hath  she  any 
recollection  of  her  mother  t"  falteringly  and  tearfully  inquired 
the  countess. 

"I  scarce  dare  answer,  for  her  only  thought  as  yet  hath 
been  of  me,  rejoicing  in  my  glory,  in  the  freedom  of  her 
coontiy,  murmuring  of  him,  whose  task  bar  sweet  and  gentle 
&ncy  j>ictures  now  as  done.  She  sleeps;  the  lady  abbess 
deems  it  better  she  should  in  waking  find  thee  beside  her, 
that  thou  shooldst  wait  her  waking ;  her  slumbers  are 
brief  as  they  are  light.  Canst  thou  M»r  to  gaze  upon  her, 
lady  ?  she  is  changed  e'en  since  thou  looked  upon  her  last." 

"  Fear  me  not,  my  liege  ;  let  me  but  see  my  child." 

The  wish  was  granted ;  again  did  that  mother  gaze  upon 
her  suffering  child,  again  kneel  beside  her  couch,  where  she 
lay,  so  frail,  so  light^,  the  cushions  seemed  insensible  to  her 
weight,  she  lay  like  a  flower,  whose  loveliness  and  purity 
beams  forth  even  from  its  closed  petids  and  drooping  head 
A  stillness  as  of  death  pervaded  the  chamber,  though  many 
lingered  within  it ;  the  countess  and  King  Bohert  sate  on 
either  side  of  the  couch ;  Alan,  with  arms  folded,  leaned 
against  the  wall  at  the  foot,  hia  eyes  fixed  upon  his  sleeping^ 
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sifiter;  the  abbess  sate  at  some  little  distanoOy  but  watch- 
fdl,  anxious  as  the  lest.  An  hour  passed  ere  a  ali^t  moT»- 
ment  took  place  in  that  sleeping  fonn ;  he^  eyes  nncloaed^ 
and  fixed  themselves  in  wondering  caMciou$nes$  on  her 
mother's  face. 

''Am  I  still  a  child f  she  mnrmored;  ^'haye  I  never 
quitted  my  childhood's  home  ?  Mother,  is  it  long  sinoe  we 
parted  ?  it  seems  so,  and  yet  it  cannot  bcL  or  how  wooldst 
thou  be  by  me,  watchinff  m^  slumbers,  as  thou  hast  done  so 
oft  before  ?  Where  am  I — ^is  this  the  Tower  of  Buchan  ?  and 
Alan,  dear  Alan,  where  is  he  ?  I  would  kiss  thee,  mother. 
Why  can  I  not  rise  V* 

Subduing  emotion  with  an  almost  xonyulsiye  effort,  the 
countess  tenderly  supported  her  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the 
arms  of  Agnes  were  mstantly  folded  round  her  neck,  rJinging 
closer,  yet  closer  to  the  bosom  to  which  she  was  ao  fondly 
clasped,  while  the  tears  and  kisses  of  the  countess  mingled  on 
her  cheek. 

"Do  not  weep,  sweet  mother;  speak  to  me,  it  seems  so 
long  since  I  heard  thy  voice,  and  yet  it  cannot  be ;  my  sleep 
cannot  have  been  so  long  as  it  appears." 

"  My  child,  my  blei^ed  child !"  was  all  the  countess  could 
reply,  despite  her  every  eflFort  for  less  agitated  words. 

Agnes  nastily  lifted  her  head,  a  sudden  contraction  con- 
vuls^  for  a  single  instant  her  features,  and  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  brow. 

"  It  cannot  have  been  all  a  dream.  Have  I  not  lived  ages 
of  suffering  since  I  heard  that  dear  voice  ?  I  thought  I  was 
still  a  child,  but  childhood  cannot  have  such  strange,  dark 
memories.  Yet  thou  art  my  mother.  Yes,  3res,  and  ^t  is 
Alan,  my  own,  darling  Alan.  I  cannot  be  so  deceived  ;  but  it 
seems  so  long  since  I  nave  seen  either  of  ye — as  if  a  blank  had 
effaced  existence.  Mother,  my  own  mother,  hast  thou  been 
with  thine  Agnes  all  this  time  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Fold  me, 
fold  me  closer — do  not  leave  me  again  ;  oh,  it  is  so  blessed  to 
look  upon  thy  sweet  face  !  '* 

She  was  silent  a  brief  while,  and  neither  her  mother  nor 
brother  could  speak  in  answer.  Alan  had  caught  her  hand, 
and  was  repeatedly  kissing  it. 

''Is  there  not  some  one  else  I  miss?'  she  resumed. 
''  Alan,  dearest,  is  Nigel  gone  ?  would  he  go  widiout  faie- 
well  ?--K)h,  no.    Ha !  who  is  that  V  her  eye  had  caught^the 
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conntenanoe  of  the  king  lookiDg  upon  her  with  strong  emo- 
tion. "  That  ia  not  Nigel ;  do,  no  1"  The  voice  changed 
suddenly  and  fearfully,  a  darker  and  longer  conTulsion 
paased  acroBS  her  beantifol  featnrea,  she  struggled  to  speak, 
out  for  a  brief  minute  only  indistinct  murmurs  came. 

"  Thou  art  my  mother ;  oh,  'tis  all  clear  now !  there  is 
still  a  blank,  but  what  caused  that  blank  ?  It  matteis  not, 
'tis  all  over  now ;  my  husband,  my  dearest  husband,  thine 
Agues  will  soon  join  thee;  death  has  no  terrors,  no  sorrow, 
for  it  gives  me  back  to  thee.  Mother,  Alan,  do  not  weep 
for  me,  life  could  have  no  joy  alone.  And  thou,  my  sovereign, 
there  is  a  dim  sense  of  unfailing  love,  unchanging  kindness 
from  thee  to  me,  where  all  else  is  blank.  My  husband  blessed 
thee  with  Lis  dying  breath,  and  so,  yet  more  gratefully,  more 
earnestly,  doth  his  poor  Agnes.  Nay,  tell  me  not  of  life,  I 
know  that  I  am  dying — memory,  sense,  consciousness  are 
all  too  clear  for  a  dwelling  upon  earth.  Is  there  not  one  other 
I  would  see,  one  I  have  dearly  loved — Isoline,  mj  kind,  my 
gentle  Isoline,  or  is  she  but  a  creation  of  my  brain  ?  yet  her 
image  seems  too  palpable ;  an  there  be  indeed  such,  oh,  call 
her  to  me." 

Words  cannot  describe  the  expression  of  feature  that 
followed  the  convuMon  in  which  consciousness  returned. 
The  Agnes  of  previoufl  years  seemed  suddenly  restored,  ' 
save  that  every  feature  was  etherealiied ;  it  was  as  if  every 
grosser  particle  had  fled,  as  if  an  angel  had  already  taken 
that  form,  and  waited  but  the  archangel's  summons  to  wiag 
Jiet  flight  above.  She  had  laid  her  luad  upon  her  mother's 
bosom,  a  smile  of  heavenly  peace  beaming  alternately  on 
het  and  the  king,  for  Alan  had  sprung  to  obey  her  wllL  A 
fev  brief  minutes  and  Isoline  stooa  with  her  brother  by 
Jier  side. 

"Ah,  it  was  no  vison,  no  Tun  bocy.  Isoline,  deaieat 
Isoline  I"  she  exclaimed  with  sudden  strength,  and  spring- 
ing up,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  her  lips  met 
hers  wit^  one  long,  last  kiss,  and  she  sunk  back.  "  Mother, 
he  calls  me ;  do  you  not  hear  him  ?  Nigel,  my  husband, 
they  have  loosed  my  chains ;  oh,  I  may  oome  to  thee — joy, 
joy — ^I  come,  I  come  1" 

There  was  ulenoe;  in  its  foInesB,  its  rich,  its  thrilling 
sweetness  that  voice  vas  hushed,  but  so  unchanged,  od- 
abadoned  was  that  uigelio  &ce,  it  was  long,   long  ere  a 
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breath,  a  sob  might  whisper  of  deatL  That  mother's 
glance  moved  not  from  her  child,  as  if  she  still  dreamed  of 
deep,  of  life— oh !  who  might  undeceiye  her  ?  neither  King 
RolKxt  nor  Alan  could  break  that  stillness ;  but  gendT 
Isolhie  approached,  she  knelt  before  the  countessy  an<t 
raising  her  hand  to  her  lips,  whispered,  ''The  last  word 
was  joy.    Lady,  sweet  ladv,  how  may  we  meve  ?* 

Isabdla's  head  droopea  on  her  shoulder,  with  a  burst  of 
relieying  tears. 

''A  uttle  while,  and  I  too  may  joy  the  earthly  chains 
are  loosed,  my  blessed  child  at  peace ;  but  now  I  feel  only 
what  my  yearning  heart  hath  lost—my  beautiful,  my  own  !" 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  Alan  and  Isoline  sate  alone 
beside  the  dead.  The  former  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  mother  to  retire  from  that  melancholy  task,  and  it  was 
•on  his  return  from  escorting  her  to  an  adjoining  chamber, 
from  lingering  awhile  beside  her,  that  he  found  Isoline 
bending  over  the  beautiful  form  of  his  sister,  imprinting 
a  parting  kiss  upon  the  chiselled  brow.  It  was  evident 
she  ^as  not  aware  of  his  intended  return,  and  had  delayed 
the  impulse  of  her  heart  till  he  had  departed.  She  started, 
as  on  rising  from  the  posture  of  devotion  in  which  she  had 
sunk  she  beheld  him.  He  could  see  the  flush  of  indecision 
pass  across  her  expressive  features;  his  own  breast  felt  so 
calm,  so  tranquillised,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  holy 
presence  of  death  even  the  society  of  Isoline  could  not 
disturb  it.    He  approached  respectfully. 

"Go  not,  lady,  he  said,  "an  it  please  thee  to  rest  be- 
side all  that  remains  of  one  we  have  both  so  dearly  loved. 
I  have  promised  my  mother  that  I  will  not  leave  this 
mournful  vigil  till  morning  dawns ;  but  an  thou  wouldst  my 
absence  rather  than  I  should  share  it  with  thee,  I  will  report 
the  change  of  watchers,  and  doubt  not  she  will  rest  con- 
tent, (jo  not,  I  beseech  thee,  an  thou  camest  hither  to 
stay !" 

"I  do  not  shun  thy  presence,  my  lord,  nay,  would  share 
thy  vigil ;  this  is  not  a  scene,  a  presence  for  auffht  of  earth 
or  earthly  love  to  enter  on,  and  for  the  brief  while  I  linger 
here  it  needs  not  thou  shouldst  ^o.  I  fear  no  weakness 
now!"  She  spoke  calmly  and  coUectedly,  and  nearly  an 
hour  rolled  by  and  still  found  them  on  either  side  the  dead ; 
but  no  word  or  sound  disturbed  the  stillness.    No  one  who 
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camally  glanced  on  those  lone  watcheiB  might  gnees  theii 
relative  poaitioiiB,  the  thoughts  that  perchaDCe  vere  Btmgglmg 
uDexpressed  in  either  heart.  Large  naxen  tapers  burning, 
two  at  the  foot  and  two  at  the  heM  of  the  couch,  shed  their 
soft  light  directly  apon  Agnes,  who  lay,  not  like  sleep  in- 
deed, nnt  beantiful  as  sculptured  maible,  every  feature  so 
peif«A  and  in  snch  deep  repose,  no  thought  of  anguish 
could  linger  in  those  who  gazed  upon  her ;  all  of  sufTering 
had  passed,  it  was  calm,  placid,  lovely  as  a  child's,  breath- 
ing of  the  peace  t»  which  she  had  departed — and  for  ever. 
The  face  of  Isoline  was  concealed  by  her  right  hand  and 
the  long  loose  curls  that  fell  around  her,  in  her  left  lay  the 
cold  haxid  of  Agnes ;  her  whole  position  denoting  her  mind 
was  with  the  dead  alone.  The  gaze  of  Alan  lingered  alter- 
nately on  his  sister  and  on  Isoline,  seeking  in  that  still,  holy 
hour  the  strength  he  so  much  needed,  but  not  so  much  en- 
grossed as  not  to  become  conscious  that  the  light  of  the 
tapers  at  the  foot  was  impeded.  He  hastily  looked  up ;  a  tall, 
martial  figure  stood  b^ore  them,  his  head  uncovered,  his 
arms  folded  in  a  long  wrapping  cloak.  One  glance,  and 
Sit  Alan  had  arisen. 

"  Douglas !"  he  escUimed  ;  "  my  Lord  of  Douglas,  can 
it  be — ^yet  wherefore  ?" 

"Wherefore  should  it  not  be,  Alan?  Who  could  asso- 
ciate with  the  suffering,  the  loving  Agnes,  yet  mourn  not 
she  is  gone,  despite  the  gain  to  her  ?  I  soiuht  thee,  Alan, 
^orant  of  that  which  had  befallen  thee,  and  they  told  me 
I  should  find  thee  by  thy  sister's  bier." 

He  pansed  abruptly.  Startled  by  his  voice,  Isoline  had 
risen  from  her  drooping  posture,  had  fixed  her  laijge  eyes 
inquiringly  upon  him,  for  there  was  something  in  the  very 
caunness  of  nia  tone  that  terrified  her.  He  had  stepped 
more  forward,  and  having  dropped  the  cloak  from  his  face, 
the  Ught  fell  hil  upon  it,  and  disclosed  so  fearful  a  change 
of  countenance  that  both  Alan  and  Isoline  involuntarily 
started  forward,  with  an  exclanuttiou  of  alarmed  surprise. 
It  was  as  if  an  age  of  agony  had  passed  over  him,  leaving 
its  indented  fiurows  on  h^  features.  There  were  deep  lines 
on  his  noble  brow  and  round  his  mouth,  which,  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  appeared  involuntarUy  to  compress,  as  if 
still  under  tne  influence  of  immense  bodily  pain ;  his  cheeks, 
QBoally  roddy,  were  deadly  pale,  rendered  pachaace  the 
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more  remarkable  from  its  contrast  with  the  natoiaUy  swaithy 
hue  of  his  complezioiL  His  eye  strangelv  and  feaifal^ 
bright,  yet  appeared  sunk  deeper  in  its  socKet,  from  iriun 
the  burning  agony  within  seemed  emitted  in  resHai 
flashes;  his  hidr,  generally  rongh  with  natural  corls^  now 
lay  on  his  brow  &sn.p  and  matted^  and  there  was  sonie- 
thinff  in  his  whole  appearance  so  unhke  himself,  that  Abu, 
whofly  unconscious  d  what  had  passed,  felt  his  waoMst 
sympathies  aroused,  and  forgetting  he  was  his  succesifid 
TiYdl,  all  but  that  a  noble  companion  in  arms  wm  imder  the 
influence  of  some  whelming  distress,  gnsped  his  band,  ez- 
claindnff — 

"  In  neaven's  name !  Douglas,  what  has  chanced — lAal 
hadi  be&llen  thee  ?' 

'^Be&llen  me?  why,  nothing,"  he  answered,  retunuqg 
the  friendly  pressure  with  a  frank  though  quiyering  smile: 
''  Nothing  but  an  unexpected  strife — a  battle,  whidi  balk 
wearied  me  and  left  me  as  you  see,  looking  perdianoe  aooe- 
what  exhausted,  but  not  conquered,  Alan.  No,  no,  Bougbs 
is  conqueror  still !" 

"  My  noble  friend,  what  can  you  mean — a  strife — a  battle? 
I  have  heard  nought;  nay,  thou  dost  but  mock  me,  the 
fiercest  strife  never  made  thee  look  thus." 
.  '^  I  never  knew  the  meaning  of  those  w<»ds  '  fierce  strife,' 
until  to-day,  my  friend.  I  tell  thee  I  have  fought  and  have 
conquered,  and  am  wearied,  though  triumphant  still !" 

"  Conquered — ^fought — ^in  heaven^s  name !  with  whom  ?" 

^Myself r  replied  Douglas,  with  such  a  deep  thrilEng 
emphasis  on  that  single  word,  that  it  qK>ke  a  me.  Alan 
dropped  his  hand  in  speechless  wonder,  keying  bis  eje 
fiixed  on  him  as  on  some  superior  being,  but  the  effect  on 
Isoline  seemed  stranger  stilL 

''Douglas,  Douglas!"  she  exclaimed,  with  bitt^  team: 
''  Oh,  no,^  no,  no,  tis  I  have  done  this ;  I  alcme  have  CMund 
this  anguish !" 

Doufflas  put  his  arm  around  her,  but  he  pressed  no  kisi 
ui>on  tnat  beautiful  face,  lost  in  such  remorswil  sorrow,  u^ 
rused  to  his ;  a  slight  convulsion  might  have  contracted  bu 
features,  but  it  was  so  momentary  that  even  by  IsoUne  it 
was  unseen. 

''  Nay,  speak  not  so  false  a  word,  sweet  one,  <v  I  shall 
chide  thee.    Thou  shalt  make   Douglas   prouder. 
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nobler  than  he  hath  been  yet,  and  shall  this  be  a  cause  of 
sorrow  ?  For  thee,  Sir  Alan,  tell  me  truly,  galemaly,  for  the 
holy  presence  in  which  we  stand  is  no  place  for  flattering 
deceptioo.  Bcarest  thou  no  enmity,  no  envy  towards  the 
Douglas  for  a  success,  a  triumph  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  blushing  honours  men  say  that  he  has  gwied  ?  Are  we 
still  comrades,  still  friends  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  a  struggle ;  for  the  distress  of  Isoline, 
the  answering  words  of  Douglas  had  caused  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  Alan's  bounding  heart,  and  he  had  stepped  back 
in  silence  and  in  zloom. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  at  length,  and  he  placed  his  hand  in  that 
of  Douglas ;  "  yes,  thy  worth  is  too  high,  too  glorious  for 
Alan  Comyn  to  disdain  thy  friendship,  even  though  thou 
bearest  &om  him  the  dearest  hope,  the  loveliest  treasure  of 
his  soul.  Enmity — oh,  not  thus  degraded  am  I ;  envy — 
try  me  not  too  hard,  my  lord.  How  may  I  love,  love  as 
thou  dost,  and  yet  not  envy  ?" 

"  And  is  thy  love  like  mine,  Alan  ?  were  her  happinesa 
distinct  &om  tliine,  thinkest  thou — bat  enough  of  this,  I 
will  not  press  thee  hardly.  Thv  words  are  c^d,  but  I  will 
make  them  warm  ;  thou  shalt  love  me,  Alan,  the  Douglas 
will  make  himself  a  home  in  your  united  hearts,  and  mourn 
not  he  is  lonely.  Isoline,  loveliest,  noblest,  look  up  and  smile : 
said  I  not  I  would  seek  thy  happiness  above  my  own,  ana 
couldst  thou  doubt  me  ?  Alan,  atsre,  in  the  holy  presence 
of  the  dead,  I  resign  my  claim.  Oh,  love  each  other ;  oh,  be 
true,  be  hap^y  1  and  I  ask  no  more.  Nay,  speak  not,"  he 
continued,  with  strong  yet  controlled  emotion,  "  let  no 
shade,  no  care  for  Douglas  come  athwart  the  pore  heaven 
of  your  bliss ;  he  loves  you  botJi  too  well  to  moom  that,  for 
yonr  sakes,  awhile  his  life  is  lone. 

Gently,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  weeping  Isoline  to  his 
bosom,  and  jsessed  a  btothei's  kiss  upon  her  lipa,  then 
placing  her  in  the  arms  of  the  agitated  Alan,  breathed  on 
them  both  his  bleadoK. 

Oh,  virtue,  iinHBlfiflhj  immortal  virtue,  how  glorious 
thou  art  !  how  faint,  how  pale,  how  shadow-like  seemeth 
the  warrior's  glory,  the  sages  wisdom,  the  love^  glowing 
dream  to  thee.  Art  thou  not  the  voice  of  Him  who  Meathed 
into  man  the  breath  of  life,  and  giving  thee  birth  and  sub- 
stance in  his  soul,  bade  thee  linger  there,  despite  of  woe 
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and  sin  and  care — ^Unger,  when  oft  imagined  flown— linger, 
when  seeming  crushea  beneath  the  doll  and  massive  woes 
of  earth— lin^,  as  still  the  golden  link  'twixt  earth  and 
heaven,  the  invisible  essence  uniting  man  to  God,  his  sonl 
to  glory  ?  Oh,  beautiful  art  thou,  and  glorious  the  irium]^ 
which,  though  oft  unknown  to  ,  earth,  is  caught  up  ijy 
thousands  and  thousands  of  ministering  spintB  to  that 
throne  where  eternally  thou  dwellest,  eternally  thou  reignest 
coeval  with  thy  God ! 


CHAPTER  XXXrSL 


The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  on  the  external 
glory  and  internal  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Scotland  is 
a  suDJect  too  exclusively  belondng  to  history  to  be  lingered 
on  by  the  chronicler  of  chivauy  and  romance.  Some  brief 
notice  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  we  must  take,  and  our 
tadc  is  well-nigh  accomplished.  The  spoil  collected  from 
the  field  alone  was  inestimable,  and  the  large  ransoms  paid 
by  the  numerous  p^risoners  of  exalted  rank  added  im- 
mensely to  the  national  treasures.  A  very  few  weeks 
sufficed  to  give  King  Kobert  the  blessings  for  which  so 
many  years,  despite  of  dawning  prosperity  and  individual 
glory,  he  had  so  intensely  yeamea.  His  wife,  his  sisters, 
all  those  beloved  relatives  and  friends,  who,  from  adherence 
to  his  cause  or  love  for  his  person,  had  for  so  many  years 
languished  in  English  prisons,  were  released,  their  liberty 
eagerly  granted  in  exchange  for  that  of  the  Earl  of  Here- 
fora,  Lonl  Hi^h  Constable  of  England.  Again  was  Scotland 
a  free,  an  independent,  nay,  more,  a  triumphant  kingdom, 
strong  in  her  own  resources,  united  in  heiself,  glorying  in 
the  sway  of  an  enlightened  sovereign,  combimng  in  his 
own  person  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  prescience,  the 
prudence  of  the  statesman,  and  every  dazzling  quality  that 
could  adorn  the  patriot  and  the  warrior. 

Peace  was  upon  the  land,  her  silvery  pinions  shedding  a 
lucid  lustre  on  the  colossal  spirit  of  fteedom,  now  with 
gif[antic  tread  claiming  Scotland  as  her  own.  The 
ghttering   sword   was   exchanged   for   the   sceptre   of  the 
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judge.  The  court  vas  no  more  'mid  glene  aud  plaiDs,  &ad 
tocsB  and  forestfi,  nor  was  the  royal  palace  merely  the  re- 
sort of  iron-dad  wamors,  amid  whom  the  noble  matron 
or  the  gentle  maiden  seemed  strangely  ont  of  place.  Rank, 
beauty,  glory,  worth,  all  who  had  cluDg  to  King  Robert's 
service  in  time  of  need  were  welcome  there ;  and  joyous  in 
truth  was  it  to  the  good  king  to  feel  reward  was  in  his 
power,  and  deal  it  witn  unsparmg  hand  on  all  he  lovedj  on 
all  who  BO  loved  him.  From  the  palace  to  the  hut  festivity 
and  joyousness  danced  along  the  land ;  from  the  king  to  the 
serf  there  was  nought  but  one  deep  feeling  of  chastened 
aud  thankful  bliss,  permitting,  encouraging  the  dark 
memories  of  the  past,  for  in  them  the  present  was  sanctified 
and  blessed. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  serving  under  the  banner 
of  Edward  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  were,  on  |»ay- 
ment  of  some  fines  and  a  short  imprisonment,  received 
anew  into  favonr,  on  their  earnestly  entreating  to  take  the 
vows  of  allegiance  to  their  right^  sovereign.  Amongst 
these  was  the  Eajl  of  Fife,  who,  at  his  sister  and  nephew's 
intercesaon,  found  himself  restored  to  his  parental  estates, 
without  the  forfeiture  of  one  title,  coupled  only  with  a  con- 
dition, which,  in  his  present  statd  of  mind,  he  was  willing 
enough  to  comply  with — to  recognise  Alan  as  his  successor, 
leaving  to  him  aJl  his  restored  poasesBions  :  married  or  un- 
married, this  condition  was  to  hold  good,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  natural  beiis.  Now  the  £arl  of  Fife  was  too  indolently 
and  selfishly  disposed  even  to  dream  of  the  toils  and  troubles 
and  bttle  pleasures  of  matrimony,  and,  moreover,  began,  as 
fast  as  his  volatile  and  unprincipled  charact«r  admitted, 
to  take  a  vast  liking  to  his  huidsome,  gallant,  and,  what  was 
better  still,  roval^-bvonred  nephew.  Hia  mucb-injnred 
sister  had  met  him  with  the  o^n  hand  of  forgiveness  and 
entire  forgetfulnees  of  the  nnkindness  of  the  past,  and  he 
hogged  hunself  in  the  comfortable  belief  that,  notwith- 
staj^ing  many  hindrances  to  his  luxurious  habits,  Scotland 
was  as  good  a  country  as  England  to  live  in,  and  her  king 
quite  as  well  worth  serving  as  Edward. 

True  to  his  proiiuse,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and 
momentous  events  with  which  the  day  after  the  battle  had 
t«emed,  King  Robert  with  his  own  lips  gave  unqualified 
liberty  to  that  Sir  Alan  Comyn  who  had  Seen  so  king  im- 
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poeed  on  the  world  as  the  son  of  Isabella^  and  the  yoang 
man^  impreffled  with  the  munifioenoe  and  oond6Boenfli<Hi^^ 
his  royal  captor,  volantarily  took  an  oath  neirer  to  bear  aims 
against  him,  and  requested  permission  to  retire  to  foreign 
limds. 

To  those  in  whom  the  character  of  Malcohn  may  have  ex- 
cite any  curiosity,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  from  his  earliest 
jrears  the  Countess  of  Buchan  had  been  his  benefEu^tress ; 
mheriting  from  his  parents'  lips  and  exami)le  the  loye,  reye- 
rence,  and  fidelity  they  felt  ana  practised,  ms  whole  thoughts 
and  afifections  had  centred  in  the  countess  and  her  childb^ 
and  the  secret  of  his  wanderings  for  the  first  few  years  aRest 
the  countess's  imprisonment  was  to  discoyer  some  clue  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  Alan  ;  no  persuasions,  no  re^esentations 
could  reconcile  him  to  the  belief  that  he  was  dead.  The 
barbarous  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  of  course  eluded 
all  his  efforts ;  but  though  effectually  concealed  by  increase 
of  stature,  deeper  yoice,  and  his  disguise  firom  eyen  King 
Bobert's  eyes,  Malcolm  discoyered  Sir  Alan  on  the  instant 
and  yowed  his  seryices  and  presenration  of  his  secret,  with 
an  exulting  loye  and  fidelity  peculiarly  sweet  and  affecting 
to  the  desolate  heart  of  his  young  master ;  how  he 
performed  that  yow  our  readers  are  the  best  judges.  Now 
that  his  task  was  done,  his  beloyed  mistress  at  uberty,  his 
master  freed  from  all  painfril  mystery,  and  blesscNl  with 
happiness  beyond  all  expectation,  he  no  longer  refrised  to 
throw  aside  the  page's  garb,  and  adopt  the  more  honouraUe 
though  grayer  office  of  esquire,  retaining  in  truth  his  loye 
of  adyenture,  but  failing  in  nothing  which  could  add  to  the 
welfare  and  interest  of  his  master. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  detail  of  Buchan's  last 
interyiew  with  his  son  and  the  justice  he  had  rendered  him 
oould  fail  of  sinking  deeply  on  the  noble  heart  of  the 
Countess  of  Buchan.  It  nad  been  a  struggle,  a  terriUe 
almost  prostrating  struggle,  ere  she  felt  she  could  so 
school  her  spirit  as  to  feel  she  forgaye  fineely,  uno<mdi- 
tionally  forgaye  her  husband  the  unequalled  agony  his 
cruelty,  his  uncalled-for  injuries  had  inflicted.  It  was  not 
for  her  own  personal  sufferings,  those  she  might  haye  borne 
without  once  frdling  in  charity  and  kindness  toinurds  him, 
but  tiie  horrible  thought  he  had  ruthlessly  massacred  his  diild; 
a  thought  she  knew  his  dark  stem  nature  too  well  to  doubt, 
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and  which  she  bad  implicitlr  believed  for  the  eight  years 
of  her  weary  captivity,  for  the  rumour  her  boy  was  aliye, 
and  the  petted  minion  of  Edward's  court,  had  never  obtained 
a  moment's  credence  in  her  soul — that  horrible  image  filled 
her  whole  heart  with  such  a  feeling  of  loathing,  of  detesta- 
tion towards  ita  perpetrator,  that  ehe  almost  shudd»«d  at 
herself.  But  Isabella  knew  where  to  seek  for  strength  to 
subdue  even  this  too  natural  but  fearful  emotion,  for  comfort 
even  under  this  appalling  infliction.  She  had  thought  with 
comparative  calmness  on  the  supposed  death  of  her  Agnee, 
for  she  truly  felt,  in  the  utter  loneliness,  the  dreadful  bereave- 
ment of  her  lot,  death  were  better  than  life,  and  gradually, 
nay,  almost  imperceptibly,  by  incessant  prayer,  futer  years 
of  anguish,  her  feelings  Mcame  calmed  towards  her  husband ; 
ehe  could  think  of  him,  at  first  with  decrease  of  pain,  thea 
with  steady  calmness,  and  at  length  with  such  perfect,  angelic 
foi^veness,  that  had  evil  come  upon  him  which  she  could 
have  averted,  she  would  have  hesitated  not  a  moment  to 
fly  to  his  side,  ofiering  him  the  hand  of  amity,  of  charity, 
which  no  6axk  remembrance  could  shade.  Such  being  her 
feelings  while  still  lingering  in  lonely  confinement,  how 
great^  were  they  heightened  when  from  her  son's  eloquent 
Ups  she  heard  of  his  father's  deep  remorse,  and  read  its 
transcript  in  Buchan's  own  hand.  Again  and  again  she 
ponderfHl  on  the  past,  and  in  the  deep  though  chastened 
happiness  now  upon  her  spirit,  which  after  awhile  evea  the 
sweet,  touching  memories  of  the  departed  Agnes  might  not 
^oy,  for  earw  could  have  brought  her  no  joy,  she  per- 
suaded herself  into  the  belief  tmt  she,  too,  had  judged 
harshly ;  that  he  had  scarce  deserved  the  loathing  abhoirenoe 
with  which  she  had  regarded  him.  In  the  deep  thrilling 
bliss  of  clasping  her  living  son  to  her  yearning  heart,  how 
might  she  recall  the  agony  inflicted  on  her  by  the  tale  of  his 
supposed  death  ?  The  effect  of  these  secret  ponderings  may  be 
gathered  from  her  own  lips. 

It  was  in  an  apartment  of  the  Castle  of  Fife  the  countess 
and  her  son  were  seated,  some  three  or  four  months  afla 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Alan — ^now  known  only  as  Sir 
Alan  DuS',  or  the  Lord  fiaron  of  Eircaldie,  for  the  hat^ol 
name  of  Comyn  of  Bucban  might  not  rem^n  with  bo 
faithful  and  loyal  a  subject  of  the  Bruce  and  patriot  of  Scot- 
land— ^wBs  carelessly  seated  oa  a  broad  cushion,  reeling  bis 
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arm  caressingly  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  looking  up  en- 
treatingly  in  her  face.  All  trace  of  sorrow  or  care  had 
vanish^  from  his  eminently  handsome  features,  and  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  effect  of  his  severe  exhaustion 
and  wounds,  he  presented  a  model  of  manly  beauty  that 
man  might  admire  and  woman  love.  They  were  evidently 
in  very  earnest  converse,  interesting  enough  to  make  Alan 
forget  that  Isoline  might  be  marvelling  at  his  protracted 
ab^noe,  for  she  and  her  mother,  Lady  Uampbell,  were  both, 
at  the  Countess  Isabella's  earnest  entreaty,  inmates  of  her 
parental  pastle. 

"  But,  my  dear  mother." 

"  But,  my  dear  son." 

*'  Think  of  the  miseries  of  such  a  voyage,  and  the  hard- 
ships thou  mayest  have  to  encounter  ere  we  can  obtain  even 
the  faintest  clue  to  my  father's  retreat." 

'^  We,  my  dear  Alan ;  I  do  not  mean  thee  to  accompany 


me. 


"  Worse  still,  dearest  mother  ;  can  you  think  for  a  moment 
seriously,  thine  Alan  would  let  thee  take  such  a  voyage 
alone  ?  but  for  that  matter  we  will  speak  hereafter  ;  at  present 
let  me  for  once  obtain  the  conquest  over  thy  noble  wilL  Why 
shouldst  thou  seek  my  father  T 

"Rather,  my  son,  why  should  I  not?  Alan,  I  cannot 
rest  in  peace  till  I  have  personally  assured  him  of  my  en- 
tire oblivion  of  the  past ;  that,  though  there  can  be  no  affec- 
tion between  us,  there  is  that  blessed  charity  which  covereth 
in  truth  such  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  wronged  me,  in- 
jured, persecuted  me ;  but  now,  tormented  as  he  is  with 
remorse,  who  so  fitted  to  shed  balm  over  his  dying  hour  as 
the  object  of  those  wrongs  ?  He  has  done  me  justice,  and 
shall  I  hold  back  when  a  trifling  exertion  may  give  In'ni 
comfort  ?  Listen  to  me,  my  child ;  I  owe  him  reparation  for 
what  I  have  ever  felt  an  act  of  deception,  although  at  the 
time  I  imagined  a  holy  duty  to  the  dead  commanded  it  should 
be  persevered  in.  I  gave  my  hand  to  thy  father,  Alan,  in 
pursuance  of  an  early  engagement,  entered  into  by  our 
mutual  parents,  ere  we  could  have  a  voice.  I  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  holy  vows  at  the  altar^s  foot  which 
made  us  one,  and  solemnly  swore  to  adhere  to  them  to  the 
letter,  on  all  but  one  point — I  could  not  love  my  husband  ; 
for  I  was  even  then  too  painfully  conscious  I  loved  another,. 
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a  stranger,  whose  very  name  I  knew  not.  I  should  have 
avowed  this,  mj  child,  but  my  courage  failed ;  but  though 
in  this  I  erred,  it  was  only  in  this,  for  I  have  been  true  to  thy 
father,  Alan,  a  true  and  faithful  wife.  The  dream  of  my 
youth  passed  away  in  the  deep  delight,  the  blessed  cares  of 
maternal  love,  guiltless  alike  in  word  and  deed,  as  in  thought ; 
it  was  not  till  my  solitary  imprisonment  I  learned  to  feel 
that  had  I  avowea  my  real  feelings  ere  I  joined  my  hand 
with  his,  much  of  misery  might  have  been  saved  me,  and 
much  of  crime  and  remorse  spared  him.  I  feel  I  owe  him 
some  reparation,  my  child ;  and  it  will  be  a  blessed  comfort 
to  my  heart  to  feel  that  I  may  bestow  it,  by  proving  for- 
giveness and  charity,  and,  if  he  will  permit  me,  tending  his 
dying  hour.    Have  I  silenced  thee,  my  Alan  ?" 

"  Silenced,  but  barely  convinced.  I  recognise  my  exalted, 
noble-minded  mother  in  every  word,  but  still  my  heart 
cannot  feel  the  necessity,  cannot  persuade  itself  there  is  any 
call  for  reparation.  Rather  let  me  seek  my  father  ;  let  me 
be  the  bearer  of  kindness  and  forgiveness  nrom  thee  to  him, 
and  by  my  filial  love  soothe  his  departing  hours.  It  is  my 
duty  as  well  as  inclination  to  seek  him  in  his  exile,  and 
prove  to  him  I  feel  him  still  my  father.  Mother,  there  is  no 
duty  upon  thee." 

"  There  is  duty,  my  child,  the  duty  oi  prcmng  fomveness  ; 
it  is  easy  to  speaK  it,  out  less  easy  to  give  it  action,  opeak  not 
of  thy  departure ;  it  shall  not  be.  Why  shouldst  thou  leave 
thy  gentle  Isoline,  resign  the  honourable  post  about  the 
king  thou  bearest---for  an  indefinite  period  a  painful  exile — 
when  thy  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  call  down  on  thee  all 
the  happiness,  all  the  blessings  thou  canst  receive  ?" 

''Ana  will  not  this  argument  hold  good  with  thee,  my 
mother,  yet  more  than  with  me  ?  What  nast  thou  not  borne  ? 
what  dost  thou  not  merit  ?  But  if  I  may  not  go  instead, 
let  me  go  with  thee ;  surely,  in  asking  this,  I  do  but  claim 
the  privilege  of  a  son." 

''Alan,  dearest,  thou  hast  risked  more  than  enough  for 
me :  hast  hazarded  thy  happiness,  all  that  could  make  life 
glaa,  to  win  my  freedom,  to  bless  me  again  with  life  and 
joy  ;  thou  hast  neaped  upon  me  such  unutterable  bliss  in  thy 
devoted  love,  that  m  very  truth  I  will  draw  upon  it  no  more. 
I  will  see  thee  wedded  to  the  noble  being  thou  wouldst  have 
resigned  for  me  \  to  her,  that  were  all  the  noble  maidens  of 
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Scotland  set  before  me,  would  have  been  my  dearest  choice. 
I  will  see  this  blessed  rite,  and  then  for  a  brief  period  semnte 
myself  from  my  beloved  ones,  to  return  to  them  wn^a  a 
sterner  duty  accomplished  permits  a  life  of  unruffled  tam- 
quillii^  and  joy.  Seek  not  to  dissuade  me,  my  child ;  my 
mind  is  made  up — and  more.  King  Robert's  tardy  and  reluctant 
consent  obtained." 

"  Ha !  ere  thou  wouldst  confide  in  me,  mother  ?" 

"  Son,  I  knew  all  that  thou  wouldst  urge,  nay,  that  per- 
haps thou  wouldst  seek  the  king  to  beseech  his  prohilntion, 
and  I  forestalled  thee.  Dp  not  look  so  grieved,  my  own  Akn; 
what  is  this  brief  separation,  painful  to  us  both  as  it  may  be, 
compared  to  what  we  have  both  endured  V* 

'*  Separation !  who  talks  of  separation  f*  interrupted  Isoline. 
**  Dearest  lady,  what  is  this  all-engrosdng  subject^  that  blinds 
Sir  Alan,  even  to  my  presence  ?  Truly,  my  lord,  an  thou 
heedest  me  so  little,  I  will  summon  back  all  m^  former  power 
to  recall  thine  homage  and  obedience.  What  is  this  weighty 
matter  ?  an  the  Countess  Isabella  forbids  it  not,  I  demana  to 
know  it,  aye,  every  item,  sir,  on  your  allegiance." 

"And  thou  shalt  know  it,  lady,"  replied  Alan,  gallantly 
entering  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  her  words,  and  bowing  his 
knee  before  her  ;  "  and  then  an  thou  dost  not  acquit  me  of 
all  wilfal  negligence,  thou  shalt  condemn  me  to  whatsoever 
fjenance  that  shall  please  thee,"  and  seating  her  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  ne  resumed  his  cushion,  and  briefly  but 
eloquently  repeated  all  that  had  passed  between  his  mother 
and  himself. 

"  And  must  this  be,  dearest  lady — will  no  persuasion  turn 
thee  from  thy  purpose  ?" 

"  None,  love  ;  for  it  is  duty." 

"And  it  is  thy  children's  duty  to  go  with  thee.  Alan 
shaU  not  leave  me,  for  when  he  and  I  are  one,  whither  he 
goes  I  will  go !  Nay,  not  a  word,  sweet  mother ;  for  art 
thou  not  mine  even  as  his  ?  Thou  knowest  not  IsoHne,  an 
thou  thinkest  even  commands  can  turn  her  from  a  resolve  as 
this.     We  will  go  together." 

"  Nay,  dearest,  but  why  shouldst  thou  leave  the  comforts^ 
blessings  that  await  thee  in  Scotland,  to  follow  me  for  a 
doubtful  good,  encountering,  perchance,  much  discomfort^ 
even  trial  ?" 

"  And  better  we  encounter  it  than  thee ;  but  if  truly  thou 


-wdt  go,  BO,  too,  vill  we,"  anflwered  Isoline,  caresaiiigly 
clingine  to  the  connteaa  ;  "  and  Alan  can  be  spared  from 
court,  Snt  not  from  his  allegiance  to  thee  and  me.' 

Who  conld  resist  tliat  playful  mixture  of  authority  and 
lore  ?  The  conntesB  triea  alike  entreaties  and  commands 
to  change  her  re&olre,  but  all  in  vain  ;  and  Lord  Eiroaldie, 
rejoiced  beyond  all  control  at  the  succeaa  of  her  eloquence, 
flung  his  arm  around  her  waist,  presaing  more  than  one  kiss 
upon  her  coral  tips,  and  marrellons  to  eay,  eliciting  no  manner 
oi  repToot 

The  consent  of  King  Robert  to  this  new  arrangement  was 
not  BO  difficult  to  obtain  as  it  had  been  to  the  countess'a 
departure  alone  ;  he  trusted,  that  reconciliation  effected,  her 
cMldren  would  prevail  on  the  high-minded  Isabella  to  re- 
turn with  them,  and  not,  ae  she  had  reeolved  to  do,  remain 
till  her  hnsband  should  be  released  1^  death  in  voluntary 
exile. 

The  six  months  of  mourning  for  the  lunented  Agnes  had 
elapsed,  and  aU  was  now  active  preparation  for  a  double 
marriage ;  the  Lad^  Isoline  Campbell  with  the  Lord  Bsroa 
of  Kircaldie,  and  Sir  Walter  Pitz-Alan,  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  with  the  jouthfiil,  arch,  and  lovely  daughter  <rf 
the  Bruce.  On  a  union  which  history  claims  we  need  say 
but  little  ;  for  Isoline  and  Alan  the  course  of  love  had  not 
ran  smooth,  but  for  the  Plinoesa  Marjory,  ancestress  of  a 
long  line  of  kings,  and  to  her  devoted  cavalier  it  had,  and 
now  the  last  solemn  tit«  was  looked  forward  to  with  h^pi- 
neas  as  great  to  them  as  by  those  whose  affection  time  and 
circntDBt&nce  had  more  severely  tried. 

The  evening  previous  to  his  marriage,  as  Lord  Eiictddie 
was  hurrving  through  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  palace  of 
Scone,  wneie  the  court  was  again  aasembled,  and  in  whoe« 
ancient  abbey  the  bridals  were  to  take  place,  be  was  met  by 
Lord  EdwEffd  Bruce,  joyous  as  usual 

"  Good  even,  my  ^^entle  bridegroom  ;  knowest  thou  I  have 
been  bosy  in  thy  service  V 

"  Your  highness  honours  me.  I  pray  thee  acc^  my  ao- 
knowledgemento,  though  I  know  not  wherefore." 

"  Busy  I  have  been,  but  not  saccessfnl,  Alan,  so  beep 
thy  adcBOwledgementA.  Bemembn«et  thou  the  minstrel  ot 
whose  songs  I  told  thee  ?  behold  I  have  sent  &r  and  near 
fot  tiiat  mysterious  being,  whom  I  begin  now   to  believe 
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with  the  rosticB  was  spirited  away  from  Stirling.  Ha 
woidd  have  verily  graced  thy  nuptials,  and  I  am  foriona  at 
the  disappointment  of  mv  scheme.  He  is  not  to  be  fonnd  ; 
reward,  proclamation,  all  have  been  made  and  offered  in 
Tain.  Tnere,  that  mischieyous  smile  again  <m  thy  lip ;  by 
my  knightly  faith,  Alan,  I  yerily  belieye  thou  knowest  more 
alx)at  uiis  mysterious  maryel  of  minstrehde  than  thou 
choosest  to  acknowledge." 

''  I  know  enough  to  pledge  thee,  my  lord,  that  he  shall  be 
in  the  abbey  church  to-morrow,  though  I  cannot  promise  in 
a  minstrel's  garb." 

'^  How !  is  he  only  thus  attired  at  will — ^how  am  I  to  know 
him,  then  ?" 

''By  the  golden  brooch  your  highness  so  generoasly  be- 
stowed. Tour  lordship  may  belieye  my  sol^nn  aasartion, 
that  the  treasured  sift  has  never  for  one  hour  left  his  pos- 
session ^  and  he  wno  wears  it,  however  maryelloas  may 
seem  his  transformation,  rest  assured  is  the  minstrel's  selL 
I  have  puzzled  thee,  my  good  lord  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  the 
solution  till  to-morrow. ' 

"I  know  not  that  I  will,  thou  arch  lover  of  myst^. 
Tany ;  thou  shalt  explain  this  ere  I  let  thee  go.  Isoline 
shall  wait  for  thee." 

"  I  cry  thee  mercy,  good  my  lord,"  was  the  laughing  reply ; 
and  the  young  nobleman  ertaicated  his  robe  from  Pnnce 
Edward's  grasp,  and  joyously  departed. 

A  glowing  scene  of  life  and  splendour,  royalty  and  beauty, 
did  the  old  abbey  church  of  Scone  present  the  following 
morning.  It  was  In^h  noon,  and  a  winter  sun  played  so 
brightly  on  the  illumined  panes,  that  they  flung  down  in- 
numerable shades  of  gorgeous  colouring  on  the  marble 
pavement,  as  if  vying  with  the  splendid  robes  and  glitter- 
mg  gems  with  which  the  olden  shrine  was  peopled.  The 
good  King  Robert,  and  his  meek  and  gentle  queen,  from 
whose,  hei^  even  the  memories  of  the  past  had  vanished 
before  the  gladsomeness  of  the  present,  were  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  Scotland's  noblest  peers  and  matrons,  of  names  too 
numerous  for  mention,  but  including  .  all  whom,  in  their 
country's  service,  we  have  met  so  oft  oefore,  and  all  attired 
with  a  richness  well  suited  to  their  rank  and  the  ceremony 
they  stood  there  to  witness ;  and  the  group  around  the  altar, 
how  may  the  chronicler's  dull  pen  do  justice  unto  them  I 
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Both  lovely  brides  were  dear  to  Scotland^  the  one  for  herself 
alone,  for  not  a  toil,  a  danger,  a  triumph  was  recalled  in 
which  the  Lady  Isoline  had  not  borne  a  conspicuoos  part — 
softening  the  furst,  sharing  the  second,  shedoing  new  glory 
over  the  last,  binding  herself  to  every  warrior  and  matron 
heart  as  part  of  Scotland ;  and  the  other,  too,  was  dear, 
for  they  saw  but  the  Bruce  in  his  beauteous  child.  The 
princess,  blushing  and  paling,  smiling  and  tearful,  alter- 
nately, gleamed  like  some  lovely  flower,  drooping  its  head 
from  the  ardent  gaze,  seeking  to  hide  the  gloij  of  its 
own  soft  beauty.  The  Lady  Isoline,  lofty,  majestic  as 
iiet  wont,  perchance  a  degree  more  pale,  but  permittinfi^ 
no  emotion  to  vary  her  pure  cheek ;  her  mouth,  her  fufl 
dark  eye,  her  glorious  brow,  all  breathing  a  tale  of  soul,  so 
thriUingly  and  forcibly,  she  needed  neither  tears  nor  smiles, 
and  might  be  likened  to  a  radiant  star  alone  in  the  purple 
heavens,  speaking  of  more  than  the  beauty  it  reveals,  and 
chaining  our  gaze  as  our  hearts  'neath  the  voiceless  magic 
of  its  aianuy  seeming  lovelier  and  more  lovely  the  longer 
that  we  gaze.  And  the  respective  brid^rooms  might  have 
been  guessed,  had  they  been  placed  other  than  they  were, 
^e  joxmg  Fitz-Alan,  flushed  with  hij^h  excitement,  buoyancy 
and  joyance  so  struggling  for  dominion  that  he  could  with 
difficulty  effect  control — eye,  thought,  heart  absorbed ;  seeing 
nought  but  her  thus  soon  to  be  his  own,  feeling  as  one  in  a 
delicious  dream,  whose  bliss  was  as  yet  too  deep,  too  spark- 
ling for  reality.  Not  so  Sir  Alan — ^for  we  must  still  call 
him  so ;  calm,  collected,  every  feature  breathing  the  deep, 
unshadowed  fulness  of  bliss  within,  but  bliss  chastened^ 
heightened  by  previous  trial,  he  seemed  well  suited  to  take 
the  vows  of  love,  protection,  faithfulness  to  that  glorious 
one  who  knelt  beside  him,  and  whose  eye,  when  it  did  not 
rest  on  him,  so  softly  and  sweetly  acknowledged  that  for 
him  even  love  of  power  was  subdued,  that  she  could  bow 
her  soul  to  his.  But  their  thoughts,  even  in  that  solemn  hour^ 
were  not  alone  on  themselves  ;  they  thought  on  Him  to  whom 
that  joy  was  owing,  and  deep,  unutterable  gratitude  to  him 
swelled  either  heart. 

The  Countess  of  Buchan,  with  the  parents  of  Isoline,  stood 
on  the  left  side  of  the  high  altar,  the  kin^  and  queen  on  the 
right,  where  the  Princess  Marjory  knelt.  Fiftjr  lovelv 
maidens,  and  as  many  highborn  youths,  scions  of  Scotland  s 
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nobles  and  knights^  ranged  alternately,  the  former  bearing 
wreaths  of  myrtle  and  other  exotic  plants,  formed  an  innex 
circle  two  deep,  directly  around  the  bridal  ^up:  the  re- 
mainder of  the  choir  and  aisles  crowded  with  tne  noUe 
spectators.  The  aged  Abbot  of  Scone,  released  firom  his 
weary  captivity  by  exchange  of  prisoners,  officiated  at  the 
altar,  seconded  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  ;  the  olden  organ 
and  its  choir,  concealed  by  a  rich  drapery  of  velyet  and  gold, 
rose  behind  them,  and  silence  had  fallen  on  Hbat  noUe 
multitude,  prefacing^  the  burst-of  choral  harmony  with  which 
the  rites  were  to  begin* 

It  was  at  that  moment  a  hurried  but  military  st^was 
heard  advancing  up  the  nave  and  through  the  choir;  it 
reached  a  vacant  place  between  the  Counteas  of  Buchan 
and  ^  Prince  Edward.  Alan  and  Isoline  looked  up  in 
inquiring  wonder,  little  dreaming  on  what  noble  form 
their  gase  would  fall,  for  the  kindly  policy  of  the  king  had 
found  some  distant  missioii  on  whicn  to  employ  the  Boui^iaa^ 
till  that  eventful  day  had  passed :  yet  there  he  stood,  and 
there  was  no  sign  either  of  haste  or  negligence  in  his  aJmost 
sumptuous  apparel,  nought  which  might  betray  the  mental 
struggle  which  men  gazed  on  him  but  to  trace.  He  stood 
looking  yet  nobler,  more  gloriously  majestic  than  e'en  on 
the  battle-iield,  when  hundreds  fled  before  his  victorious 
brand,  aud  Scotland  hailed  him  patriot  and  deliverer.  His 
eye  was  as  bright,  his  lip  as  red  as  was  their  wont,  and  who, 
as  they  marked  the  glance  of  deep  yet  unimpassioned  interest 
which  rested  on  the  bridal  pair,  might  guess  what  had  been 
the  struggle  of  his  soul. 

The  impressive  service  commenced,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  in  that  vast  and  crowded  edifice  but  the  abbot's 
voice  in  all  the  eloquence  of  praver.  The  responses  ot  the 
princess  were  scarcely  audible,  out  those  of  Isoline  fell  in 
thrilling  richness  on  every  ear  and  every  heart. 

Interested  as  was  the  countess  in  the  solemn  rites^  her 
eye  moved  not  from  the  face  of  him  to  whose  exalted  virtue 
her  son  owed  his  present  bliss.  There  was  no  change,  no 
shade  in  that  face,  whose  deep  repose  might  be  iSsened 
niito  marble ;  but  as  the  words  **  Those  whom  God  hath 
joined  let  no  man  put  asunder  "  thrilled  along  the  incensed 
air,  the  lip  suddenly  became  compressed,  the  brow  contracted, 
lasting  but  a  brief  moment;    but  as  the  lightning  flash 
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diBcloees  the  wreck  its  bolt  bath  made,  so  did  thBt  nomeDtary 
ohange  reveal  the  wreck  of  bappineea  within. 

Bat  there  came  no  farther  change  in  miea  or  feature ; 
even  when  the  voice  of  prayer  had  ce^ed,  when  nought  but 
joyons  giatulation  Bparkl^  round,  when  breaking  from 
their  thronging  friends,  e'en  &om  the  congratulations  of  the 
king,  ere  they  sought  the  blessing  ana  embntce  of  the 
GountceB  of  Buobon,  Isoline  and  Man,  with  deep  emotion, 
in  brief  but  heartfelt  words  besoaght  the  Douglas  to  accept 
their  gratitude,  their  love,  and  let  them  feel  and  reverence 
and  call  him  brother,  from  whom  alone  of  earth  their  bliss 
had  sprung. 

"In  your  bliss  I  have  made  mine  own,"  he  cried;  "let 
Douglas  claim  a  brother's  privilege,  and  be  the  first  to 
pve  thee  joy,  to  wish  thee  all  of  bliss  that  love  and  truth 
m^  give." 

He  held  theii  united  hands  in  his,  preceed  them  kindly, 
and  turned  to  greet  the  princess  and  her  husband  with  sum 
smiles  and  courteous  jest  the  hour  might  call. 

"  Art  thou  not  the  very  king  of  mysterice,  tboa  naughty 
rebel  t"  was  the  salutation  of  Prince  Edward,  after  warmly 
aalutang  his  favourite  niece.  "  How  darest  thim  tell  me  lie 
idio  wore  my  golden  brooch  was  the  minstrel  I  sought  ? 
T^  me,  an  thou  wilt  not  dare  my  wrath  e'en  on  thy  wedding 
day,  how  earnest  thou  to  possess  it?  where  is  the  prince  a 
son  lays  to  whom  I  gave  it  ?" 

"  So,  please  your  highr^ss,  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  have 
■aid.  The  prince  of  soft  lays,  as  thou  art  pleased  to  call  him, 
is  before  you,  ready  and  willing  to  don  the  minstrel's  garb 
wherever  and  whenever  thou  mayest  command  it." 

"  Thou  that  king  of  minstrels,  Alan  ?  this  passes  credence  : 
why  he  had  auburn  locks,  soft  and  flowing  as  a  mi^ea's,  ana 
a  Toice  melodioua  and  thrilling  as,  as — " 

"  That  of  my  husband,"  archly  answered  Isoline ;  "  try  him, 
uncle  mine,  and  trust  me  for  the  soft  auburn  locks  so  easily 
HBuned,  particularly  as  the  face  they  shaded  had  been  hid 
tnm  all  before." 

"But  wherefore,  why  so  madly  thrust  hinudf  on  s 
lake's  head,  by  tempting  discovery  in  Stirling  Castle  I 
Verily,  friend  Alan,  if  they  dub  me  a  mad  laught-errant, 
what  art  thou  1  what,  in  tiie  name  of  all  that'a  marvelloaft 
took  thee  there  ?" 
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"  His  mother/'  mteiiK)6ed  the  countesBy  ere  Alan  could  leplj. 
''Your  highness  was  informed  the  prisoner  he  sought  lay 
within  those  beleaguered  walls.  How  think  you  this  disooyeiy 
had  been  made  f* 

"  Not  by  such  madness^  lady,  trust  me ;  truly  I  can  scarce 
credit  it  now.  Don  thy  minstrel  robe  and  viol,  and  I  may 
believe  thee." 

"  And  so  he  shall,  good  brother,  in  a  more  fitting  season,'' 
answered  King  Bobert ;  *'  but  for  the  present  day  he  must 
fill  a  somewhat  higher  station.  My  lords  and  gentles,  we 
crave  your  noble  company  in  our  royal  halls,    llie  church 

hath  done  her  duty,  and  now  then  let  the  paUce." 

•  ••••• 

Gontraiy  winds  and  heavy  storms  had  detained  the 
Countess  of  Buchan  some  weeks  longer  than  she  desired  in 
Scotland,  but  at  length  wind  and  time  appeared  more 
fikvourable,  and  the  vefi»els  prepared  for  her  escort  lay  manned 
and  ready  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  waiting  her  commands. 
Early  in  February  those  commands  were  given,  and  active 
preparations  in  the  Castle  of  Fife  announced  her  rapidly- 
approaching  departure.  The  morning  dawned  heavily  and 
stormily,  but  she  heeded  not  the  elements,  her  mind,  fixed  on 
a  self-imposed  duty,  longed  but  to  obey  its  dictates,  and  fed 
that  between  herself  and  her  husbajid  all  was  at  len^h 
perfect  reconciliation  and  peace.  Nor  had  Isoline  and  her 
nusband  wavered  in  their  determination,  and  now,  surrounded 
by  her  retainers  and  by  many  other  noble  friends,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  attend  her  with  all  the  honour,  the  respect  she  so 
well  deserved,  Isabella  of  Buchan  stood  upon  the  beach. 
The  boat  had  been  dispatched  from  the  principal  galley,  it 
neared  the  shore,  it  stranded,  and  with  a  kindly  gesture  of 
farewell,  the  countess,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  placed 
her  foot  upon  the  plank.  At  that  moment  there  was  some 
movement  increasmg  to  confusion  amongst  the  crowd ;  and 
Malcolm,  springing  to  his  master's  side,  besought  hun  to 
wait  one  moment,  as  he  had  discerned  a  horseman  riding 
with  such  full  speed  towards  them,  that  their  detention  for  a 
brief  while  was  evidently  sought.  Almost  ere  the  words  had 
passed  his  lips  a  very  aged  man  had  rushed  through  the 
crowd,  had  hurried  down  the  beacli,  flinging  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  countess,  and  grasping  her  robe  as  to  detain  her, 
ere  breath  returned  for  speech. 
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The  worda  "CorDac,"  "m;  father,"  hunt  Bunnltaneoasly 
irom  the  lips  of  the  coantess  and  her  son,  and  Isahella,  bending 
kindly  over  him,  bade  him  rise  and  rest,  she  wonld  wait  to 
speak  with  him,  till  he  could  tell  her  all  he  needed. 

"That  I  can  now,  most  noble  lady,"  he  answered,  rising 
and  standing  before  her.  "  My  task  is  soon  accomplished. 
I  feared  but  that  I  had  arrived  too  late,  and  thy  pilgrimage 
of  mercy  had  already  commenced.  Goeet  then  not  to 
Norway  r' 

"  Aye,  to  my  hnsband ;  come  ye  from  him  V 

"  uidy,  yes ;  bearing  that  charity  and  reconciliation  tboa 
aeekest  to  bestow.  Remand  thy  Temels,  lady,  for  them  thoa 
hast  no  need," 

"  Nay,  my  faithfnl  follower,  thy  mifision  bears  not  on  my 
pnrpose ;  wherefore  ehonld  I  not  proceed  t" 

"Lady,  he  whom  ye  seek,  the  inJTirer  and  the  penitent, 
thy  noble,  thy  generous  kindness  can  no  longer  avaSL  He 
hath  gone  wnere  man  may  not  reach  him;  where  earth 
may  not  bless.  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  finchan — sinning  bnt 
repentant,  cmel  bnt  atoning — lies  with  the  dead." 
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HOME   INFLUENCE 

A  TALE  FOB  liOTHSBS  ASID  DAUGHTERS. 

By  GRACE   AGUILAB. 

With  Illustbationb  bt  John  Gilbebt  and  M.  Ellin  Edwards. 
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"Once  Affnilar  wrote  and  spoke  Mono  inspired ;  she  oondemedandspiritcudlaedi 
•ad  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  steeped  in  the  essence  of  oelesual  lore  ana 
truth.  To  those  who  really  knew  Grace  Aguilar,  all  eulo^um  tk\\M  short  of  her 
deserts,  and  she  has  left  a  blank  in  her  particular  walk  of  literature,  iHileh  we 
never  expect  to  see  filled  up.**— P^r^mo^M to  Bnglith  Shrtnes,  dy  Mrs,  HalL 

"A  derer  and  interesting  tale,  corresponding  well  to  its  name,  illustrating  Um 
silent,  constant  influence  or  a  wise  and  affectionate  parent,  orer  charaetert  Um 
most  diTcrse.**— Christian  Lady't  Magazine, 

"This  interesting  yolume  unquestionably  contains  many  Taluable  bints  on 
domestio  education,  much  powerfid  writing,  and  a  morcrf  of  vast  importance.**— 
BnglithiwnnarCM  Magasine. 

"  It  is  versrpleasant,  after  reading  a  book,  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. Tne  tale  before  us  is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  executed  with  taste  and 
ability.  The  language  is  beautiful  and  u>propriate ;  the  analysis  of  diaracter  Is 
skilftil  and  raried.  The  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  proper  training  of  the  youthnil  xxdad,"— Palladium. 

"In  reriewing  this  work,  we  hardly  know  what  words  in  the  English  koffiiaM 
are  strong  enoo^  to  express  the  admiration  we  have  fslt  in  Its  penmL"— ^ydb 
Chronid$. 

"The  ottJect  and  end  of  the  writings  of  Grace  AgoUar  were  to  improve  the  heait^ 
and  to  lead  her  readers  to  the  consideration  of  higher  motives  and  objects  than 
this  world  can  ever  aflbrd.  "—BelTf  Weekly  Meeeenger, 

**  *  Home  Influence  *  will  not  be  fotgptten  by  any  who  have  pvniid  tt."— OiMo; 

**  A  well-known  and  valuable  tale."— C;isfilI«iiMn'«  JTs^odiM. 

**  A  work  which  possesses  an  extraordinary  amount  of  inlhienee  to  elevate  th» 
mind  and  educate  the  heart,  by  showing  that  rectitude  and  virtue  conduce  no  leas 
to  material  prosperity,  and  worldly  comfort  and  happiness,  than  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  conscience,  the  approval  of  the  good,  and  the  hope  and  certainty  of  bUm 
hereafter."— jffertf  County  Preet. 
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THE    SEQUEL    TO    HOME    INFLUEXCE. 

Crown  8ro.,  Illiutrated,  pnce  6«., 

THE    MOTHER'S    RECOMPENSE 

A   RCQURL  TO 

'*Homo  Influence,  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters.** 

By  GRACE    AGUILAB. 

With  Illustkations  by  Helen  J.  A.  Miles. 


*<  Grace  Apruilar  belonflred  to  the  school  of  which  Maria  Edireworth  was  the 
foundrem.  llio  design  of  the  book  is  carried  oul  forcibly  aiid  conKtantiy,  '  The 
Home  Inllueiice*  exercised  in  earlier  years  bcing^  shown  in  ita  active  germination.* 

—AtlM. 

"Tlie  writinffB  of  Grace  Agtiilar  have  a  charm  inseparable  fh)m  productions  in 
which  feeling  is  combined  with  intellect ;  they  go  directly  to  the  heart.  '  Home 
Influence/  the  deservedly  popular  story  to  which  this  is  a  Sequel,  admirably 
teachcfl  the  lesson  implied  in  ita  name.  *In  the  present  tale  we  have  the  sainefivsh- 
neas,  oamoKtncss,  and  zeal— the  same  spirit  of  devotion,  and  love  of  virtue — the 
same  cnthu.sia.sm  and  sincere  rcligiun  which  characterised  that  earlier  work.  We 
behold  the  mother  now  blessed  in  the  love  of  gtMxi  and  affectionate  offsipriug,  who, 
parents  thcmttelves,  are,  after  her  example,  traininijf  their  children  in  the  way  of 
rectitude  and  piety."— 3forntn^  Chroniae. 

*'Tli!8  beautiful  story  was  completed  when  the  authoress  was  little  above  the  age 
of  nineteen,  yet  it  hai<  the  sober  iiense  of  middle  age.  There  is  no  age  nor  sex  that 
will  not  profit  by  its  perusal,  and  it  will  afford  as  much  pleasure  as  profit  to  the 
reader." — Critic. 

"The  same  kindly  spirit,  the  same  warm  charity  and  fen'our  of  devotion  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  that  admirable  book,  *  Home  Influence/  will  be  found 
adorning  and  inspiring  'The  Mother's  Recompense. * "—^omin^r  Advertiser. 

"  The  good  which  she  (Grace  Aguilar)  has  effected  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  appearance  of  this  volume  will  increase  the 
usefulness  of  one  who  may  yet  be  said  to  be  still  speaking  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
affections  of  human  nature.  — BelVv  Messenger . 

"It  will  be  found  an  interesting  supplement,  not  only  to  the  book  to  which  it 
specially  relates,  but  to  all  the  writer's  other  works." — Crentlenian's  Mctgazine. 

••'The  Mother's  Recompense'  forms  a  fitting  close  to  ita  predecessor,  'Home 
Influence'  The  result:^  of^  maternal  care  are  fully  developed,  its  rich  rewards  are 
set  forth,  and  ita  lesson  and  its  moral  are  powerfully  enforced." — Momimj  Post. 

"We  heartily  commend  this  volume;  a  better  or  more  useful  present  to  a 
youthful  friend  or  a  young  wife  could  not  well  be  solected." — llerta  County  Pretts. 
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WOMAFS   FRIENDSHIP. 


A    STORY   OP  DOMESTIC   LIFE. 


By   GKACE    AGUILAR. 

With   Illvstratioxs  by  Helen  J.  A.  Miles. 


"To  show  us  how  divine  a  tJurii^ 
A  vrom&u  may  be  inade," — Wordsworth. 


—o^ 


"Tills  story  Illustrates,  uith  fcelinj:  and  power,  that  benefldal  Influence  which 
women  exercise,  in  their  own  quiet  way,  over  characters  and  events  In  our  every- 
day life."— Britannia. 

"  The  book  Is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  various  ways,  and  presents 
nn  admirable  conception  of  the  depths  and  sincerity'  of  female  fHendship,  as 
exhibited  in  England  by  f^njflishwomen." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

"  We  began  to  read  the  volume  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  although  it  consists  of 
about  400  pages,  our  eyes  could  not  close  in  sleep  until  we  had  read  the  whole. 
This  excellent  book  should  find  a  place  on  eve^  drawing-room  table— nay,  in 
every  library  in  the  kingdom."— Z?u<;fc«  Chronicle. 

"  We  congratulate  Miss  Aguilar  on  the  spirit,  motive,  and  composition  of  this 
story.  Her  aims  are  uniinentl}-  moral,  and  her  cause  comes  recommended  by  the 
most  beautiful  associations.  These,  connected  with  the  skill  here  evinced  In  their 
development,  ensure  the  success  of  her  labours." — lUtuttrcUed  Xews. 

"As  a  writer  of  remarkable  grace  and  delicacy,  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  Wrtues,  more  especially  those  which  are  the  peculiar  charm  of 
women." — Critic. 

"  It  Is  a  book  for  all  classes  of  readers ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  only  requires  to  be  generally  known  to  become  exceedingly  popular.  In  oiur 
estimation,  It  has  far  more  attractions  than  Miss  Bumey's  celebrated,  but  over- 
estimated, novel  of  *  Cecilia.' "—//erf*  County  Press. 

"  This  very  Interesting  and  agreeable  tale  has  remained  longer  without  notice  on 
our  part  than  we  could  have  desired ;  but  we  would  now  endeavour  to  make 
amends  for  the  delay,  by  assuring  our  readers  that  it  Is  a  most  ably-written 
publication,  full  of  the  nicest  points  of  Information  and  utility  that  could  have 
been  by  any  possibility  constructed  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  value,  it  may  sutflce  to 
8ay,  that  It  has  been  taken  from  our  table  again  and  again  by  several  Individuals, 
from  the  recommendation  of  those  who  had  already  perused  it,  and  so  prevented 
t)ur  giving  an  earlier  attention  to  Its  manifold  claims  for  the  favourable  criticism. 
It  Is^ociularly  adapted  for  the  young,  and  wherever  It  goes  will  be  received  with 
gratification,  and  command  very  extensive  approbation."- J5«Zrt  Weekly  Messenger. 


Is  a  handsome  volume  :  just  such  a 


book  as  we  would  expect  to  find 
among  the  volumes  composing  a  lady's  library.  Its  Interior  corresponds  with  Its 
exterior ;  it  is  a  most  fasci  natlng  tale,  full  of  noble  and  just  sentiments.'^— Paltodtt/m. 
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Crown  8vo.,  Flhutratedt  price  5il, 

THE   VALE   OF   CEDARS 

01, 
A    8T0BT    Of    SPAIN    IN    TBI    FIFTEENTH     CENTUBT. 

By  GRACE   A0UILAB. 

With  Illustbationb  bt  Dalzibl  Bbothebs  and  H.  Anblat. 


**  Th9  MiUMVMi  of  thii  most  ftneinattag  Tolome  hM  telactod  for  her  field  one  of 
the  meet  remertahle  enw  in  modem  hlitoiy'-ihe  reigns  of  Ferdinand  end  InheDa. 
The  tele  tumi  on  tht  extreordinaiy  extent  to  which  conceeled  Jndekm  had  gained 
footing  at  that  period  in  Spain.     It  ii  marked  by  much  power  of  deecriptton,  and 

5f  a  woman's  delicaqr  of  touch,  and  it  will  add  to  its  writer's  weU-eamed  repnta- 
on.**—BeUet1e  Rntew. 

"  The  soene  of  this  interesting  tale  is  laid  daring  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Vale  of  Cedars  is  the  retreat  of  a  Jewish  Csmily,  compelled  by 
peneeution  to  perform  their  religious  rit»  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  On  the 
ilngnlar  poeition  of  this  fkted  race  in  the  most  Catholic  land  of  Europe,  the 
Interest  of  the  tale  mainly  depends ;  whilst  a  few  glimpses  of  the  horrors  of  the 
terrible  Inquisition  are  afforded  the  reader,  and  heighten  the  interest  of  the 
narratiTe.**— iSAarps's  Magazine, 

*'Anything  which  proceeds  fh>m  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  this  volume  is  sure 
to  command  attention  and  appreciation.  There  is  so  much  of  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment about  her  style,  and  such  a  faithful  delineation  of  nature  in  all  she  attempts, 
that  she  has  taken  her  place  amongst  the  highest  class  of  modem  writers  of 
fiction.  We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  Miss  Aguilar's  best  efforts.**— JBetT^  Wed^ 
Metttngw. 

**  We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  one  exhibiting,  not  merely 
talent,  but  genius,  and  a  degree  of  earnestness,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  artistic 
grace  rarely  found."— i7«rt#  County  Press. 

**  The  '  Vale  of  Cedars '  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  touching  and  interesting  stories 
that  have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  There  is  a  life-like  reality  about  it,  which  is 
not  often  observed  in  woriu  of  this  nature  ;  while  we  read  it  we  felt  as  If  we  wore 
witnesses  of  the  various  scenes  it  depicts.**— JSii«fc«  ChnmieU, 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  deep  and  pure  devotion,  voy  touchingly  narrated.**— iletot. 

"  The  authoress  has  already  received  our  commendation ;  her  present  work  la 
calculated  to  sustain  her  reputation. '*—/iUiMtrctf«d  News. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  historical  romance  of  a  high  class.  Seeing  how  stea^  an^  yet 
rapid  was  her  improvement— how  rich  the  promise  of  her  genius— it  is  impossible 
to  close  this  notice  of  her  last  and  best  work,  without  lamenting  that  the  ai^oreas 
was  so  untimelv  snatdied  tnm  a  world  she  appeared  destined,  as  certainly  she  was 
■Ingularly  qualified,  to  adom  and  to  Improve.^— CWfie. 
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THE   DAYS   OF   BRUCE. 

9  J^tors  front  J^rottis)  Sistors. 

By  GRACE   AGUILAIL 

With  Illustrations  by  Htde  W.  Briscoe. 
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'  We  bAvo  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  interest  it  awakens  in  difllarent 
dasMfl  of  readers,  and  in  no  instance  his  it  faiJed  to  rivet  attention,  and  to  induoa 
a  high  estimate  of  Um  author's  powers.  Miss  Aguilar  was  evidently  well  read  in 
the  times  of  Bruce.  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  work  which  combines  so 
happily  the  best  qualities  of  historical  ac^on.''—Edeetie  Review, 

"  The  life  of  the  hero  of  Bannockbum  has  ftimiahed  matter  for  innumerable 
tales  in  prose  and  verse,  but  we  have  mot  with  no  records  of  that  flunous  era  so 
instructive  as  *The  Days  of  Bruce.' "—JJritonnto. 


(( 


'The  Days  of  Bruce*  was  written  when,  in  the  vigour  of  intellectual  strength, 
Grace  Aguilar  was  planning  many  things,  and  all  for  good ;  it  was,  we  know,  her 
especial  favourite;  it  is  ftifl  of  deep  interest. "—if r«.  -S.  C.  UdU,  in  Sharp^s 
MagaziM, 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  may  be  considered  as  solid  history,  but  is  nevertheless 
entertaining  as  the  most  charming  novel  ever  produced  by  genius.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  name  as  an  author  would  not  have  been  disgraced  by  it  had  it  appeared  on 
the  title-page  instead  of  Grace  Aguilar."— Bud(w  Chronicle. 

"This  deeply  interesting  romance— a  composition  of  great  eloquence,  written 
with  practised  polish  and  enthusiastic  energy.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  elo- 
quence, the  warmth,  and  the  pathos  with  which  Grace  Aguilar  painto  love  passages ; 
but  we  are  astonished  at  the  fire  and  acciiracy  with  which  she  depicts  scenes  of 
daring  and  of  death."— Ob«errer. 

"The  tale  is  well  told,  the  interest  warmly  sustained  throughout,  and  the 
delineation  of  female  character  is  marked  by  a  delicate  sense  of  moral  beauty.  It 
iK  a  work  that  may  be  confided  to  the  hands  of  a  daughter  by  her  parent."— Court 
Jmimal. 

'*  Every  one  who  knows  the  works  of  this  lamented  author,  must  observe  that 
she  rises  with  her  su^ects.  In  '  The  Days  of  Bruce '  she  has  thrown  herself  into 
the  nigged  life  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  depicted  the  semi-civilization  of 
the  penod  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  marvellous  in  a  young  woman.  Grace  Aguilar 
always  excelled  in  her  delineations  of  female  character,  while  the  skill  she  evinces 
in  the  illustration  of  the  historical  personages,  and  her  individualization  of  the 
imaginary  ones,  might  at  once  entitle  her  to  a  birthplace  among  historical 
novelists.^- .Lod^M*  Companion. 

"  Her  pen  was  ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  and  her  various  publications, 
exhibiting  the  lieauties  and  enforcing  the  practice  of  the  'tender  charities'  of 
domestic  life,  have,  we  doubt  not,  recommended  themselves  to  the  hearts  of 
numbers  of  her  countrywomen.  The  work  before  us  diflters  fh>m  the  former 
publications  of  its  author,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  fkct  an  historical  romance,  for  this 
species  of  writing  the  high  feeling  of  Grace  Aguilar  peculiarly  fitted  her ;  man> 
of  the  scenes  are  very  highly  wrought ;  and  while  it  will  fix  in  the  reader's  mind 
a  truthful  idea  of  the  history  and  style  of  manners  of  '  The  Days  of  Bruce/  it  ^ill 
also  impress  upon  him  a  strong  sense  of  the  ability  and  noble  cast  of  thought 
which  (UstinguiBhed  its  lamented  author."— J^n^Zfsfttcotnan't  Magtuine. 
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"  We  look  upon  '  The  Days  of  Bnioe '  u  an  el^iantly-written  Mid  intwrfting 
roBunce,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  Miu  Porter*!  Scottish  Chielk.**  Omtimman^ 
Magazine. 

"A  very  pleasing  and  •oocenAil  attempt  to  combine  ideal  dfiUneatkm  of 
character  with  the  records  of  history.  Verv  beautiAxl  and  voy  tme  are  tlte 
portraits  of  the  female  mind  and  heart  whidi  Grace  Aguilar  knew  how  to  draw. 
This  is  the  chief  charm  of  all  her  writings,  and  in  'The  Da>'s  of  Bruce '  the  reader 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  this  skUAil  portraiture  in  the  dbancters  of 
Isoline  and  Agnes,  and  Isabella  of  Bxjchan,**— Literary  GcuetU. 

'*  Wh  it  a  fertile  mind  was  that  of  Grace  Aguilsr !  What  an  early  developinent 
of  reflection,  of  feeling,  of  taste,  of  power  of  invention,  of  true  and  eamesi  elo- 
quence !  *The  Da>'s  of  Bruce*  is  a  ooroposliion  of  her  early  youth,  bat  ftall  of 
beauty.  Graoo  Aguilar  knew  the  female  haart  better  than  any  writer  of  onr  day, 
and  in  evoy  fiction  from  her  pen  we  trace  ttie  same  ma«te«1y  analysis  and  derrelop- 
ment  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  woman's  nature.  'Tm  Days  of  Bnioe*  poo* 
■esses  also  the  attractions  of  an  extremely  interesting  story,  that  abeori»  the 
attention,  and  never  stiffers  tt  to  flag  till  tiie  last  psge  is  dosed,  and  then  the  reader 
will  lay  down  the  volume  with  regret.'*— Otffe. 

Crown  8vo.,  lUuttrated,  price  S$., 

HOME  SCENES  &  HEAKT  STUDIES 

By  GRACE    AGUILAB. 

With  I  llustb-vtions  by  Hyde  W.  Brisoob. 


The  Perez  Family. 

The  Stone-cutter's  Boy  of  Possagno. 

Amete  and  Yafeh. 

The  Fugitive. 

The  Edict;  a  Talk  of  1492. 

The  Escape;  a  Tale  of  1755. 

TIED  Rose  Villa. 

GoNZALvo's  Daughter. 

The  Authoress. 

Helon. 

I-.UCY. 

The  Sfiuit's  Entreaty. 

Idalie. 

Lady  Gresham^s  Fete. 

The  Group  op  Sculpture. 

The  Spirit  op  Night. 

Recollections  of  a  ]^  am  bleb. 

Cast  thy  Bread  upon  the  Watebs. 

The  Triumph  of  Love. 
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Crown  Stfo.,  price  6*., 

THE   WOMEN   OF   ISRAEL 

Or,  Chancten  and  Sketches  from  the  Holy  Scriptnres,  illustrative  of  the  paal 

Hiitory,  present  Duties,  and  future  Destiny  of  Hebrew  Females, 

ai  based  on  the  Word  of  God. 

By  GRACE    AGUILAIL 

WITH    PORTRAIT    OF    THE   AUTHOR. 

principal  (ETontents. 

FIRST  PEEIOD-WIVES  OF  THE  PATEIABCHS, 
Eve.  I         Rebekah. 

Sarah.  |         Leah  and  Rachel. 

SECOND  PESIOD-JTHE  EXODUS  AND  THE  LAW. 
g^ptian  Captivity,  and  Jochebed. 
The  Exodus— Mothers  of  Israel. 
Laws  for  Wives  in  Israel. 
Laws  for  Widows  and  Daughters  in  Israel. 
Maid  Servants  in  Israel,  and  other  La^-s. 

THIBD  PEBIOD-BETWEEN  THE  DELIVEBT  0?  THE  LAW  AND  THE 

M0NASCH7. 
Miriam. 

Tabemade  Workers — Caleb's  Dangh- 

Deborah  [ter. 

FOUSTH  PESIOD-^HE  H0NASCH7. 

MichaL 

Abigail. 

Wise  Women  of  Tekosb. 

Woman  of  Abel. 

Iluldah. 

FIFTH  PEBIOD-BABTLONIAN  CAPTIYITT. 
The  Csptivlty. 
Review  of  Book  of  Ezra. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Ahasaerus  of  Scriptore. 
Esther. 
Review  of  Events  narrated  in  Ezra  and  Kehemlah. 

SIXTH  PEBIOD-CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  SECOND  TEMPLE. 

Review  of  Jewish  History,  ftrom  the  Return  from  Babylon  to  the  Appeal  of 

Hycanus  and  Aristobulus  to  Pompcy. 
Jewish  History  from  the  Appeal  to  Pompcy  to  the  Death  of  Herod. 
Jewish  History  ftom  the  Death  of  Herod  to  the  War. 


Wife  of  Manoah. 

Naomi. 

Hannah. 


Rispah. 

Prophet's  Widow. 
The  Shunamite. 
Little  ItraeUtish  Maid. 


The  Martyr  Mother. 

Alexandra. 

Mariamne. 


Salome. 
Helena. 
Berenice. 


SEVENTH   PERIOD— WOMEN    OF    ISRAEL    IN    THE    PRESENT    AS 
INFLUENCED   B7  THE  PAST. 

The  War  and  Dispersion.  I        Effects  of  Dispersion  and  Fersecu- 

Thoughts  on  the  Talmud.  I  tion. 

Talmudic  OrdiMances  and  Tales.         |        General  Remarks. 

*<A  work  that  is  sufBcient  of  itself  to  create  and  crown  a  reputation."— 
POgrimages  to  English  Shritm,  hy  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL 
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HOME  INFLUENCE. 

A   TALE   FOR   MOTHERS   AND    DAUGHTERS. 
Crown  8to.,  Hliiftnited,  Price  6«. 

THE    MOTHER^rilECOMPENSE. 

A   SEQUEL   TO  "HOME    INFLUENCE." 
Crown  8to.,  Hlastnted,  Price  0i. 

HOME  SCENES  TllEART  STUDIES. 

Crown  8vo.,  UluBtratcd,  Price  58. 

WOMAN'S~FRIENDSHIP.^ 

A    STORY    OF    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 
Crown  8to.,  lUostrated,  Price  58. 

THE  VAlFoF  CEDARS. 

A   STORY   OF    SPAIN    IN    THE    15th   CENTURY. 
Crown  Svo.,  lUuitrated,  Price  5j. 

THE  DAyToF  BRUCE. 

A   STORY   FROM    SCOTTISH    HISTORY. 
Crown  Svo.,  Hlustraied,  Price  8«. 

THE  WOMeFoF  ISRAEL. 

Crown  8vo.,  Price  6s, 
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